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The Unknown Country 

By Jeannette Bliss Gillespy 

A^ one who^ come at dawn upon a hill 
Viarking the confines of some unknown land^ 
Vauses and looks abroad to understand 
V^hat lies before him^ if or good or ill, 
Then draws the deep breath of the morning chill, 
Tightens his staff again within his hand, 
Straightens his shoulders, gives his soul command. 
And takes his march again with better will, — 
S^ /, upon the borders of the year, 
Vause to behold the ways where I must go. 
And breathe the deep, clear breath of early day. 
Then down the slope of time, without a fear 
"Begin my march to meet the days full glow, 
Kager to lose no moment of the way. 



Comments 



^^NE day in December of 1898, 
# J about the middle of their senior 
\^ year, two Columbia students 
who had grown retrospective 
over a lingering luncheon, came to the 
conclusion that they were both equally 
eager to continue their literary and edi- 
torial labors beyond the academic walls. 
They had common ideals, and held com- 
mon views concerning the condition of 
magazine literature at the present day 
in America. So, before leaving the 
table, they reached the decision that im- 
mediately upon graduation, they would 
start a periodical which should be de- 
voted to creative and critical literature 
along the line of their own views. With 



this plan in mind, they asked the advice of 
certain persons whose opinion they 
respected, and, finding encouragement, 
they went speedily to work. The first 
result of their labors, this initial number 
of East and West, now awaits the ver- 
dict of the public. 

41 41 41 

The considerations that determined the 
character of East and West, and the 
intentions and aims of the editors, have 
already been set forth at length in a pros- 
pectus, which many of our readers have 
seen. For the benefit of those who have 
not been thus prepared, we shall take 
this opportunity to restate the more im- 
portant points. 
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It is a generally recognized fact that in 
nearly all our periodicals, pure literature 
is receiving less and less space and atten- 
tion, because of the journalistic and pic- 
torial tendencies now so conspicuous. 
The magazines are filled largely with 
articles of a reportorial nature, with pict- 
ures, and with the work of scientific and 
political specialists. Verse occupies for 
the most part, in magazines that print 
poetry at all, the subordinate and un- 
worthy place of stop-gap, and the fiction 
is recommended not infrequently by the 
name of the author rather than by any 
real merit it may possess. Although, of 
course, the modem magazine, with its 
wealth of illustrations and variety of arti- 
cles, has a definite and important place of 
its own, we believe that there are also a 
place and a public for a magazine that 
shall be entirely literary, containing well- 
written stories, good verse, both serious 
and light, and essays of contemporaneous 
interest. It is hoped that East and 
West will take this place among maga- 
zines. 

While East and West will seek to ob- 
tain the very best American literary 
material from every source, a special 
endeavor will be made to interest the 
younger writers in the present venture, 
and also to bring before the public the 
work of those who, as undergraduates, 
have done most to raise college literature 
to the grade of excellence it has attained 
of late years. It has been common in the 
past to point out the small percentage of 
college graduates among American men 
of letters. We feel convinced that this 
will be very different in the future, and 
that college men are taking a larger share 
in the nation's literature. 

East and West will absolutely avoid 
the faddish and decadent elements that 
have lately been so prevalent. While 
seeking to be as vivacious and as graceful 
as its brightest contemporaries, it will aim 
at being thoroughly sensible, honest, and 
in accord with the best standards and tra- 
ditions of English literature. In criticism 



it will try to be both progressive and con- 
servative, eager to recognize good in the 
literature of the present, but careful not 
to be led astray by uncritical enthusiasm 
over mere cleverness and novelty. 

4t 4t « 

It will thus be seen that we have certain 
hopes and certain beliefs, and that we 
deem these well worth the holding and 
the striving for. We believe that Utera- 
ture is worth while for its own sake, irre- 
spective of its commercial value, and that, 
to be truly successful, men must write 
with this at heart. We hold it true, more- 
over, that honesty and sincerity of pur- 
pose are the keynotes to what is best in 
art as in life, and that whoever misuses 
the opportunities of literature, equally 
with him who misuses the opportunities 
of living, for ends lower than the highest, 
the satisfaction of his own moral and 
artistic consciousness, fails absolutely, in 
spite of present appearances and the skil- 
ful exercise of his talents. We hope that 
there are sufficient persons in s)rmpathy 
with our aims, both in the writing and in 
the reading world, to ensure the continu- 
ance of a magazine conducted on these 
lines. It has been intimated to us that 
many of our ideals will be knocked into 
a cocked hat by the ruthless hand of ex- 
perience. Possibly. But, if so, we shall 
pick up the cocked hat, and wear it as 
smartly as may be, until the end of the 
chapter. Some of our early hopes and 
beliefs may suffer beyond redemption, 
but we trust that the old ftmdamental 
faith in art and life will remain unbattered 
and unchanged. 

« « « 

In sending forth our magazine to make 
its first appearance before the public we 
are strongly conscious of a feeling of 
gratitude toward a large number of 
friends whose interest and kindness have 
been never-failing from the first. It is 
now our high and very pleasurable privi- 
lege to make grateful acknowledgment of 
the obligations under which they have 



Revealed 



laid us. The constant friendly acts and 
invaluable advice of Professors George 
E. Woodberry, Brander Matthews, 
George R. Carpenter, and A. V. Will- 
iams Jackson have meant very much to 
us who have older and firmer bonds than 
need here be dwelt upon, to bind us 
to these gentlemen. The encouraging 
words of Mr. Edmund C. Stedman can 
neither be fittingly acknowledged in a 
few printed lines, nor adequately repaid 
by them. We shall always remember 
with pride that the hand which has done 
so much for literature in America, made 
fruitful suggestions in the margin of our 
first prospectus. For the helpful courtesy 
of Professor E. R. A. Seligman, of Dr. 
Albert Shaw, and of Professor Harry 
Thurston Peck we would also express 
our sense of deep indebtedness. 



Besides these, there are those whose 
early faith in us and in our project has 
sweUed our subscription list, thus helping 
to make the magazine financially possi- 
ble ; and again, those inhabitants of the 
great World of Letters, whose cordial 
reception, heartily expressed good-will, 
and above all, generously proffered man- 
uscript, lead us to hope that East and 
West will take that place as a medium 
for the circulation of the best Utera:ture, 
that we desire for it. The confidence and 
kind consideration of all these will be 
among our best incentives for achieve- 
ment. In conclusion, we would mention 
for his good services, Mr. H. I. Kimball, 
to whose admirable taste and valuable 
experience the magazine owes much of 
whatever comeliness it may possess. 



Revealed 

By Lulah Ragsdale 

In that wide silence of the Resurrection Morn^ 
V^hen^ in my turn^ I stand before the white 
Suspensive legions^ suddenly reborn ^ 
bewildered from the grave's insensate night — 



Pi.nd bare my earthly past before all eyes — 
I fear not then my Maker s wrath to see^ 
I dread alone the shock of dazed surprise 
Pi.nd wonder that your face will turn on me. 
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And these few flowers of love I bring, 

To show you life with love impearled — 
Yea, love, the only perfect thing, 

In this our most imperfect world ; 
And if an older brother's right 

To love and teach you year by year 
Be challenged as the years take flight, 

I still may say, " God bless you, dear!" 
I still may take you by the hand, 

And point to where the swallows fly, 
And say : *' Take comfort ; understand ; 

For oh, the heavens are so high ! " 
And you will know that earth is wide, 

And weary, it may be, but know 
That men may on the whirlwind ride, 

And soar beyond the sunset glow. 
But ah, why should I shadow you 

With secrets of the future year ? 
Forget them all, whate'er ensue ; 

Life's turmoil, cynic scoff* and sneer. 
Glib wisdom of the shop and street 

Come but too soon. Be young and gay ; 
Be brave and joyous ; taste the sweet 

Youth only gathers by the way. 
But when the voice of duty calls, 

As it will call, obey the voice ; 
Go leave the dear old college walls. 

Assume the office of your choice ; 
For in our great Republic here, 

Where all are royal, know this thing : 
Each man, whatever be his sphere, 

To play his part, must be a king ; 
And you, sweet prince, now life is fair. 

Should scale the morning heights of joy. 
Should love the lovely, everywhere. 

And prove yourself a royal boy. 
And I, who love you more than word 

Or kiss can tell you, send you this, 
A birthday greeting, for the bird 

That far off" comes with summer's bliss, 
And sings a song you cannot hear ; 

A birthday greeting, for the flower 
That slumbers in the meadows, dear. 

And cannot grace this happy hour ; 
A birthday greeting, for the star 

That shall to-night burn in the blue, 
And whisper, ** Oh, how glad we are 

That we can shine to-night on you ! " 
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The Eclipse of Poetry 

By Louise Betts Edwards 



^ T the beginning of the current 
AM year there came into the writ- 
^ JL er's hands a most significant 
little pamphlet. To say that it 
belonged to the best-written and best-read 
class of modem literature is another way 
of saying that it was an advertisement — 
the announcement by the publishers of a 
well-known magazine of its menu for the 
coming twelvemonth. No allurements 
of art or typography were neglected, no 
adjectives were spared, to make it an ap- 
petizing foretaste; if the reader did not 
know what distinguished artists and 
popular authors, what discourse on topics 
of current or perpetual interest, what 
serial fiction and short stories, what solid 
articles and essays, had been secured to 
minister to his intellectual pleasure, it was 
his own fault for laying down the cata- 
logue half read. Nothing could have 
been fuller than the table of contents, and 
nothing more remarkable than the quan- 
tity and quality of the literary attractions 
set forth, save one fact : From beginning 
to end of the pamphlet, though it was 
searched for as diligently and almost as 
tearfully as Esau sought place for re- 
pentance, there was no mention of such 
a form of literary composition as poetry. 
No poet's name or portrait figured in the 
list of distinguished contributors; no 
poem was heralded among the " brilliant 
features," nor, to be exact, heralded at all. 
The omission would seem less signifi- 
cant, and perhaps less melancholy, if the 
magazine in question did not publish 
poetry at all. But publish it it does, and, 
as the March Hare sorrowfully reminded 
the Hatter, " it was the best butter " ; the 
cream of the present poetical output, 
churned into the best-approved shapes 



and sizes, and stamped with such manu- 
facturers' names as command most re- 
spect, being always on its table for those 
who care for it. But one of those start- 
ling straws that determine the wind's di- 
rection is the editor's or publisher's con- 
viction that no one did care enough for it 
to make it worth talking about. He 
simply spread the feast and said, " Come, 
for all things are ready," serenely satis- 
fied that no guest would make particular 
inquiry about what would once have been 
an important and highly relished course. 

Even in the days when Taggart took 
those famous pinches of snuff and said, 
" Poetry, sir — ^poetry is a drug in the 
market ! " matters had not come to quite 
so desperate a pass. Intelligent people 
might have begun to ask. What is to be- 
come of the poet? but they did not ask, 
as we must to-day. What has become of 
the poet? Who has killed Cock Robin? 

There is material for a far longer arti- 
cle than this in the attempt to deny his 
death, and I leave it to the handful of 
strenuously optimistic people who, be- 
cause they read poetry, like poetry, and 
— ^usually — write poetry, imagine they 
are the whole world. If not dead, he at 
least shows no signs of life — ^the little 
bright-breasted bird who, ever since the 
world was a little tiny boy, has contented- 
ly fed on its charitable cnmibs or on 
worms of his own scratching, and in re- 
turn amused it with his light fantastic 
capers, roused sighing envy for those deli- 
cate wings that any careless boy could 
break in mid-air with a stone, cheered it 
out of its sulks, and comforted it out of 
its despair with his sweet, shrill promise 
of an ending winter and a coming spring. 
Glib testimonials are forthcoming from 
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everywhere, from those who saw him die, 
who caught his blood, who sewed his 
shroud — ^the curious Fly, the cold-blooded 
Fish, the insensate BeeUe. We are told 
the twentieth-century atmosphere is 
deadly to poets, and should not believe 
it, did we not see it. 

The most convincing and amazing 
proof of the change is to read the history, 
correspondence, records of all sorts, of 
any century since the Renaissance save 
our own, and note what a commotion 
there was over the Poet and the Poem! 
Christine of Pisan supported her family 
on doggerel which had not then, as now, 
the sole interest of being written in Old 
French. The Florentine children made 
round eyes at Dante, not primarily because 
he had been to Hell, not secondarily be- 
cause he was a great poet, but simply be- 
cause he was a poet. Cervantes made the 
pages of his masterpiece hideous with for- 
gotten quotations from, and allusions to, 
" famous " poets of his day — a day when 
poetry was poetry, as to children cake is 
cake, whatever its shortcomings. The ac- 
complished Mrs-Dunlop joyfiSly reported 
to Robert Bums, and patiently copied for 
him, any brief ditty or tedious tragedy, 
any inspired bumpkin of the neighbor- 
hood might produce, and he as joyfully 
received and as patiently read them. 
And, to come heart-brealangly close to 
our own times, there were contemporaries 
of James Russell and Maria White Low- 
ell who sincerely believed the allowance 
of the divine afflatus evenly shared be- 
tween husband and wife, because Mrs. 
Lowell had written a couple of quite sweet 
and touching poems on the death of chil- 
dren. 

There are also straws showing how 
strongly the wind once blew the other 
way. The most complete proof of all, 
perhaps, is that we ourselves feel a secret 
conviction that all these ardently appt-eci- 
ative people were fools. They may have 
been — those whose tastes differ from ours 
usually are fools ; for their taste was for 
poetry, and their eagerness for the 



precious metal so keen that they would 
painstakingly assay the most unpromis- 
ing nugget for the sake of the potential 
grain of gold-dust. 

So, after all, who has killed Cock 
Robin? The hallowed custom is to 
blame the critics ; everyone does that, even 
the poet, who being dead yet speaketh, in 
sepulchral tones denouncing his murder- 
er, or issuing in his presence fresh blood- 
drops, on which the critic, a patient coro- 
ner, must sit afresh in judgment : " * For 
one so much wounded,' observed Sancho 
Panza, 'this young man talks a great 
deal.' " 

As (aggrieved authors to the contrary) 
the critics are human, it is possible that 
where so much blame is lying around 
loose some of it must be lawfully theirs, 
and I would not intentionally defraud 
them of one tittle of it. A foreign journal 
recently remarked that the naval history 
of Spain was a history of notable disas- 
ters; it might similarly be said that the 
critical history of the world is a history of 
notable blunders — from the manuscript 
of Fitzgerald's " Rubaiyit," lying dusty 
and despised in the office of Fraser^s 
Magazine, to the solitary raptures of re- 
viewers over the verses of the late Francis 
Saltus; from the poison-tipped arrows 
that transfixed poor Keats's faint heart 
to the genial predictions, anent " Poems 
of Two Brothers," of a poetical future for 
Frederick Tennyson. In truth and sober- 
ness no one, even in the days of Keats, 
ever died of what Bums curses as " the 
blasting depredations of a canker-toothed 
caterpillar Critic " ; and in these peaceful 
times their sins lie not so much along the 
line of slaughtering the innocents as of 
tolerating the guilty. The most surpris- 
ing thing to be noticed in the critic's 
column is his unstrained mercy toward 
mushroom bardlets ; he passes gently over 
errors, he passionately extols any stray 
excellences, he hopes all things, believes 
all things, endures all things, in the name 
of poetry. Nothing could be more in- 
structive, as showing the change which 
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has come over the attitude of the critic of 
poetry — and also over the accepted defi- 
nition of poetry — than the comments of 
no less revered an authority than the 
London Spectator on Mr. Stephen Phil- 
lips's poem, " The Woman with the Dead 
Soul." I have selected this poem because 
it has attracted as much attention and 
won about as much praise as any receht 
composition in verse form. Citations are 
nearly always invidious as comparisons 
are odious. I will therefore quote in the 
entirety what the Spectator calls " a fine 
but intensely painful " poem, one which 
is worked out " in a lofty sense of imag- 
ination," and " helps to stir the nation's 
heart," and whose author has "made 
every phrase sound with the ring of true 
gold." The author less pretentiously 
Uibels it "An attempt to render imag- 
inatively a modem tragedy. The horror 
of the tragedy lies in the combination of 
death within and neatness without, so of- 
ten to be seen in our great cities." 

THE WOMAN WITH THE DEAD SOUL. 

Allured by the disastrous tavern -light, 
Unhappy things flew in out of the night ; 
And ever the sad human swarm returned, 
Some crazy-suffering, and some half-burned. 
Amid the thwarted workmen, splashed with 

mire. 
And disillusioned women sipping fire, 
Slow-tasting bargainers amid the flare 
And lurid ruminators, I was 'ware 
Of that cold face from which I may not run — 
Which even now doth stab me in the sun. 
The face was of a woman that, alone, 
Sat sewing ; a white liquor by her shone. 
Speckless, arranged, no single braid awry. 
Prepared and combed, she stitched incessantly. 
She turned her eyes on me; all blank they 

shone, 
Like windows opposite the peer of dawn. 
So cold her gaze that I bowed down my head. 
Trembling ; it seemed to me that she was 

dead, 
And that those hands mechanically went — 
As if the life that to her limbs was lent. 
Subsiding in her, was not wholly spent. 
You who have wailed above the quiet clay 
That on the bed, unrecognizing, lay. 
Yet think how I stood mourning by the side 
Of her who sat, yet seemed as she had died — 



Cold, yet so busy ; though so nimble, dead ; 

Whose fingers ever at the sewing sped. 

I spoke with her, and in slow terror guessed 

How she, so ready for perpetual rest — 

So smoothlv combed, and for the ground pre- 

parea, 
Whose eyes already fixed beyond me stared — 
Could sidle unobserved, and softly glide 
Amid the crowd that wist not she had died. 
Gently she spoke; not once her cheek grew 

pale. 
And I translate the dreadful, placid tale. 
She with a soul was born ; she felt it leap 
Within her ; it could wonder, laugh, and weep. 
But, like persistent rain on ocean blear. 
The days descended on her spirit drear ; 
Life, an eternal want, in sky dead-gray. 
Denying steadily, starved it away ; 
London ignoring with deliberate stare, 
Slowly the delicate thing began to wear. • 
She felt it ailing for she knew not what : 
Feebly she wept, but she could aid it not. 
Ah, not the stirring child within the womb 
Hath such an urgent need of light and room, 
And hungp-y grew her soul ; she looked around. 
But nothing to allay that famine found. 
She felt it die a little every day, 
Flutter less wildly, and more feebly pray ; 
Stiller it grew — at times she felt it pull,. 
Imploring thinly something beautinil ; 
And in the night was painnilly awake. 
And struggled in the darkness till daybreak— 
For not at once, not without any strife, 
It died ; at times it started back to life. 
Now at some angel evening after rain 
Builded like early Paradise again ; 
Or at some human face, or starry sky, 
The silent tremble of infinity. 
Or odour of strange fields at midnight sweet,, 
Or soul of summer dawn in the dark street. 
Slowly she was aware her soul had died 
Within her body, for no more it cried. 
Vexed her no more; and now monotonous 

life 
More easy came — she was exempt from strife. 
Yet for a time more heavily and slow 
She walked, and indolently worked, as though 
About with her she could not help but bring 
Within her living body the dead thing. 
When I had heard her tell, without a tear. 
What now I have translated, in great fear 
Toward her I leaned, and '*0, my sister!" 

cried — 
" My sister ! " — but my hand she put aside, 
Lest I her decent dress might disarray ; 
And so smiled on me that I might not stay. 
And I remembered that to one long dead 
I spoke. *' No sound shall rouse her now," I 

said ; 
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*' Not Orpheus touching in the gloom his chord. 
Not even the special whisper that restored 
Pale Lazarus ; yet still she seems to run, 
And hurries eager in the noonday sun ; 
Industrious, careful, kempt, till she at last. 
Run down, inaccurate, aside is cast." 
While thus I whispered, and in wonder wild 
Could not unloose my gaze from her, the child 
Plucked at her dress, and the dead woman rose; 
Up to the mirror silently she goes. 
Lightly a loosed tress touched at her ear ; 
She gazed in her own eyes without fear ; 
Deliberately then, with fingers light. 
She smoothed her dress and stole into the 
night. 

The meaningless school of poets have 
so chastened us and reduced our demands 
to their lowest terms that at first glance 
one cannot say exactly what is the matter 
with this poem, which actually suggests 
an idea — ^an idea which, powerfully and 
sympathetically worked out, would jus- 
tify the expression, "fine but intensely 
painful." Moreover, the dismal school 
have almost bull-dozed us into believing 
that whatever is painful must be fine. 
But there are painfulnesses and painful- 
nesses. A battle-scene, wherein tremen- 
dous issues are decided by splendid sac- 
rifice of noble lives, is painful. The 
spectacle of a dog with a tin-can tied to 
his tail is also painful. Mere unpleas- 
antness does not make art. In this poem 
we have an idea — faint, vague, not too 
clearly defined even to the author's mind 
— worked out weakly and gropingly, with 
frequent lettings-go of the string of 
thought; worked out coldly and ttnhu- 
manly as to feeling, and badly and com- 
monplacely as to style, with such rough- 
nesses and infelicities of phrase and metre 
that to read it is, on the whole, like riding 
a bicycle over cobblestones. 

Is it here that we find the indescribable 
but unmistakable charm and potency of 
" Lycidas " or " II Penseroso," of Fitz- 
gerald's " Omar," of the " Sonnets from 
the Portuguese," of " Kubla Khan," of 
" The Blessed Damozel," of the odes on 
the Grecian Urn or to the Skylark, of 
Shakespeare's sonnets or Tennyson's 
Idylls — ^in short, of any of the well-known 



and loved poems for which the world is 
richer ? There is simply no comparing it 
with them ; and to any objections it may 
be coimter-objected that there is compari- 
son, one to another, among themselves — 
and that the widest gulf of difference be- 
tween any two of them is bridged by the 
one conunon likeness — ^they delight the 
ear, they stir the soul, they make poetry. 
Since there are distinguished reviewers 
to apply the word " poem " to Mr. Phil- 
lips's essay-sermon, it only proves afresh 
that criticism never killed poets ; it is not 
sufficiently unanimous. 

In short, criticism, unjustly accused of 
going, like kisses, by favor, goes and 
must go by taste instead, which is equally 
erratic. To press his own personal pref- 
erences — say for bread-and-milk — down 
palates which cry for caviare and curry; 
to deny himself the privilege of fallibility 
and set himself up for a little pope of 
literature, these are the painful duties of 
the critic, whose lot is no more a happy 
one than the policeman's. Too long-suf- 
fering he may sometimes be ; an oppressor 
of poets he never is. He is too busy to 
hate, too mild to scorn ; besides, he does 
not really hurw — ^he cares no more for 
poetry than anyone else, and is sometimes 
honestly persuaded that for those who 
like that sort of thing it may be just what 
they like. In many cases he is, as Napo- 
leon III. said with memorable inaptitude 
of Bismarck, "not a serious person." 
The number of brilliant, sincere men with 
literary sensitiveness at their finger-tips, 
who make the reviewing of books their 
business in life, can be counted almost 
without passing the unit column. Of the 
rest, a few are mere hacks ; the majority 
are men who are actually too literary^ to 
judge of an)rthing; they are dyspeptics, 
their palates are worn out with too much 
tasting, their finger-tips deadened with 
too much touching. Their much learn- 
ing has in fact completely lost them 

The early foolish freshness of the dunce, 
Whose simple instinct guessed the heavens at 
once. 
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Regarding the critic as the middleman 
in the poetry market, and regarding him 
as disposed of, the blame then lies be- 
tween the producer and the consumer. 
Is it the producer who has worn out peo- 
ple's patience with his failure to meet the 
occasion? The consumer — or rather 
non-consumer — says it is, and adds re- 
sentfully that if good poetry were only 
written it would be read fast enough — ^an 
argument which falls completely before 
one question: Is any poetry read? Who 
of the younger generation knows Byron? 
Who quotes Wordsworth? Who could 
pasB an examination on any more of the 
work of Bryant, Whittier, Lowell, Long- 
fellow, than appears in school readers ? 

Ask your friends whether they like 
poetry. The afiirmative or negative 
character of the reply will depend upon 
the veracity of your friends ; for, as many 
good folk go to church who are pagans at 
heart, so tlie lingering remnant of rever- 
ence for an outgrown superstition may 
elicit a conventional '* Yes," whose sin- 
cerity may be quickly tested by asking 
them whose poetry they like, and what 
particular stanzas lie nearest their hearts ? 
Poetry is parsed in schools (perhaps we 
learn to hate it there) ; it is declaimed by 
elocutionists, although the recent trend 
toward prose is noticeable ; it is used by 
newspapers that do not pay for it, to 
break tiie monotony of the Sunday edi- 
tion's serried columns, but it is not read 
as news is read, as novels are read, as the 
most forbiddingly solid books are read — 
in short, as it once was read. Once, a 
new poem by a poet, new or old, figured 
importantly in the news ; once, the novel- 
ists sandwiched poetical tid-bits profusely 
in among passages ; once, the philosophi- 
cal work went down the public throat 
more smoothly if written in rh5rme. That 
was during the snows of yester-year. 

Twitted with this state of affairs, the 
reader answers — if he troubles to answer 
— ^that we have no great poets to-day. 
We might have them by the dozen, and he 
would never know it, for he will not look 



to see. He skips poetry in the maga- 
zines, he leaves the gilt-edged gift-brok 
to gather dust, he sells his father's fat 
Milton and his grandfather's folio Shel- 
ley to the second-hand dealer. We may 
not have any great poets ; we have a num- 
ber of minor ones whom decent apprecia- 
tion might encourage to do great work, 
and it might be added that much smaller 
poets have been considered much greater 
in times when the very rabble loved and 
judged poetry better than our college 
presidents do. Edith M. Thomas has 
more of the poet in her little finger than 
Felicia Hemans had in her whole body, 
which is not disparaging Mrs. Hemans; 
Sidney Lanier is as superior to Bryant as 
a diamond to a rhinestone, which is not 
denying the latter his own place in litera- 
ture ; Qiristina Rossetti would have been 
almost deified in the times of Mrs. Norton 
and Mrs. Osgood and Mrs. Sigoumey, 
and the rest of the pretty little poetesses 
who, by the irony of fate and literature- 
lessons, are at least known by their names 
in an age that ignores its own prophets. 
But Edmund Gosse was openly told he 
was ridiculous for suggesting Christina 
Rossetti — ^author of exquisite and almost 
unknown rhymes and lyrics that she is — 
as a candidate for Poet-laureate ; Sidney 
Lanier died almost " unwept, unhonored 
and unsung," and is now the lonely cult 
of a discriminating few ; while, if one last 
proof were wanting to show that this age 
heads its list of '^Wanted " with " No 
Poets Need Apply," it could be found in 
the little-known and less-read work of 
Edith M. Thomas, where virility of grasp 
and polished beauty of expression, subtle- 
ty of thought and nobility of spirit, are all 
as many pearls cast before — ^us. 

One thing a poet must have — ^apprecia- 
tion. It is all nonsense that we hear 
about the poet having left his field for 
others of greater pecuniary profit. If 
poets wrote for profit alone — ^which they 
never did — ^they were never better paid 
than in this day of great magazines. It 
is not the publishers' fault that books of 
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verse do not sell, nor that a magazine is 
no more or less popular because of the 
grade of poetry that fills up its waste 
places. But, paid or unpaid, he must feel 
himself an apostle, not to deaf ears, not 
to a small circle of log-rolling brother 
litterateiu^, but to the world. Ine poetic 
gift is purchased much as Don Quixote 
says eminence in learning is purchased, 
"by time, watching, hunger, nakedness, 
vertigo, indigestion, and many other in- 
conveniences " ; and such an outlay will 
not, cannot, should not be expended for 
no reward. More has been said than can 
be proved of the impossibility of crushing 
genius. We hear only of the cases where 
it rises superior to circumstance, not of 
those saddened singers " who die with all 
their music in them." 

Of course, as with the critics, Master 
Poet himself is not wholly blameless. 
There is a certain style of composition for 
which all that is necessary is the nerve, 
and its followers are heard for their much 
speaking. They succeed just because 
people are so indifferent ; like the famous 
statesman who opposed Charles Brad- 
laugh because " a member of Parliament 
should believe in some God or other," 
they have a vague acquiescent feeling that 
a century shotud have some poet or other. 
Rival poets, less successful but not neces- 
sarily more deserving, can only stand by 
and cast in their tee£ the memorable ut- 
terance of Mrs. Stevenson to the pig of 
Vailima — "Gr-r-rrI nobody loves you!" 
and do not contest the laurel-wreath, be- 
cause nobody would watch the tussle, and 
the wreath is only paper anyway. 

So the sparrow who with bow and ar- 
row killed Cock Robin, when run to earth, 
proves to be the amiable reader after all. 
He conducts a most sophistical self-de- 
fence, pretending that the Spirit of the 
Age put him up to it. We are told we 
are too hurried for poetry; we are too 
old, too blas6; we have lost the child- 
heart. Says one of the poets a genera- 
tion with long, dull ears forced into 
death and obscurity — ^Richard Realf : 



There is no little child within me now. 

To sing back to the thrushes, to leap up 
When June winds kiss me, when an apple bough 

Laughs into blossoms, or a buttercup 
Plays with the sunshine, or a violet 

Dances in the glad dew. Alas ! Alas 1 
The meaning of Uie daisies in the grass( 

I have forgotten. 

Yet how strange that we dotards, 
cynics, materialists, or whatever melan- 
choly thing we call ourselves, have de- 
lighted to be held in leading-strings by 
Stevenson and Haggard, Kipling and 
Hope, Wejrman and Ek)yle, who squeal to 
nothing if not to the imagination and 
sentiment of the young heart I It seems 
only Uterature written in rhyme and 
metre, with each line beginning with a 
capital, which is unpopular. One shud- 
ders to think what oblivion would have 
swallowed up those charming fables and 
sketches of Olive Schreiner's, which have 
attained so well-deserved a name and 
fame, had she not cunningly disg^sed 
their poetry in the typog^phical cloak of 
prose! 

It is obvious that we can live without 
poetry. The scattered faithful who still 
worship at the fountain where Pegasus 
left his foot-print will so wince at such a 
statement as mistakenly to imagine their 
wincing alters matters. But it was a 
poet himself who reminded us that we 
can live without ever3rthing but cooks. 
We have seen that nations can live with- 
out religion ; that is, they can in a man- 
ner support a kind of existence ; they have 
lived without ideals, and not been vio- 
lently unhappy ; for that matter, they have 
lived without aJl the luxuries of life, 
among which poetry must relentlessly be 
counted. But it is equally obvious that 
these people were all savages and semi- 
savages, not a race reared on luxury, 
whose fathers lived in luxury before 
them, and whose sudden drop iflto desti- 
tution is a graver matter than the savage's 
stinted existence. Spiritual, mental, or 
material poverty sits comfortably only on 
those who never knew an)rthing better. 
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Our race was reared on poetry. From 
the starry legends of the twilight ages to 
the great sunburst of Shakespeare's 
genius, from the great systems and satel- 
lites of succeeding centuries, even to the 
farthing rushlights of our own, the " light 
that never was" has always glimmered 
above our heads ; and surely life has been 
the brighter, and we have been the better, 
for it. Mallock, with his usual acute- 
ness, has reminded us that "the use of 
poetry is not to make us admire the poetry 
of poems, but discern the poetry of life." 
That light is there now, only our backs 
are bent with stooping away from it. 
Sancho Panza, the soul of honesty, con- 
fessed that when he was digging he for- 
got all about his Teresa. It is so with 
us ; we have been digging, and have for- 
gotten all about the lady of our soul. Or 
perhaps we have a sensitiveness over be- 
ing teased about her. It may be that we 
have stooped too long; it may be that po- 
etry is as unrepeatable an episode in hu- 
man history as folklore, with which it 
holds so many affiliations. Yet if so, 
what mind with the power to consider 
but will regret it ? and what heart where- 
in still lurks a half-shamed love for the 
unpopular goddess but ought to cherish 
the weakness instead of crushing it? 

There is a significant incident related 
in the account by Andrew Lang, in his 
sketch of the young Pretender, of the 
battle of Falkirk: "What might have 



been a victory was lost through *irop de 
zele on the part of the pipers. When the 
charge began, they threw their pipes to 
their boys and went in with their clay- 
mores. Consequently, the rallying mu- 
sic could not be sounded, and, in the dark- 
ness of a tempest, the scattered clans did 
not pursue their victory." 

Whether the fault be with the over- 
zealous pipers, or the unheeding combat- 
ants, shall not we too miss the rallying 
music if the last strain suddenly ceases r 
We need poetry, whether we want it or 
not, whether we can drag along somehow 
without it or not. For, had not its rair 
son d'etre been portrayed with more pierc- 
ing truth, as well as grace and beauty, by 
a poet in a poem than in any struggling 
attempt to render it in prose, it would have 
no ratson d'etre: 

Come, Poet, come ! 
A thousand laborers ply their task. 
And what it tends to, scarcely ask. 
And trembling thinkers on the brink 
Shiver and know not what to think. 
To tell the purport of their pain y 
And what our silly joys contains 
In lasting lineaments portray 
The substance of the shadowy day; ' 
Our real and inner deeds rehearse ^ 
And make our meaning clear in verse — 
Come J Poet, come / for but in vain 
We do the work or feel the pain, 
And gather up the evening gain. 
Unless, before the end, thou come 
To taJce, ere they are lost, their sum 1 



Holbein 

By Robert Jermain Cole 

PJi, well he bribed our last great enemy ^ 
Vfko pictured all men levelled by his glance. 
%o flattered^ the destroyer passed him by^ 
h.nd Holbein lives forever in Deaths Dance, 
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An Epitaph 

By Arthur Ketchum 

Close-folded to the mountain's heart, 
Let him sleep well, sleep long. 

The voices of a thousand pines 
Shall be his slumber song. 

O'er him shall ferny greennesses 

A dauntless verdure set, 
To comfort him, till warm rains wake 

April's first violet. 

Here to the tired child of change, 
Through days that shall not fail. 

Shall come the summer's last Farewell, 
The steadfast spring's All hail ! 

And he shall fear no evil thing.; 

When warrior winds awake; 
I think their mighty hosts will pass 

More gently for his sake. 

So, girt by listening forests. 

And hushed by breathless song. 

Still dreaming down the pilgrim years. 
He shall sleep well and long. 

His was the wanderer's wilding heart. 
That loved not bonds and bars — 

Wildness to wildness ! Rest I while burn 
The watch-lights of the stars. 
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Youth's Heritage 

By Anne F. Wilson 



rHE September sunlight was 
just touching the tops of the 
western hiUs. The world 
below was still damp and 
cold with early dawn. Two hours be- 
fore, Aunt Delight Severance had parted 
her scanty curtains, with fingers trem- 
bling anxiously; and had looked out 
upon a still moon-lighted world. Reas- 
sured, she had sunk back to sleep fitfully 
until daybreak. Now she was dressing 
with eager haste. The world after a 
hundred years had grown a little distant 
to her ; but to-day it drew nearer, with its 
thronging interests, its quizzical occa- 
sional glances at a past which had been 
for years her sole inheritance, but which, 
too, had latterly grown strangely dim. 

To-day she was eagerly aJert for 
the celebration of a holiday. Already 
dressed, she stepped into the low-ceiled 
kitchen, where her grand-niece, with her 
gray hair tightly plaited into curling pins, 
stood before the stove. 

" Good-momin', Ellen," she said, 
briskly. " It's a real pretty day, ain't 
it? I did think yest'day was a weather 
breeder, 'twas so pleasant; and I dono' 
how many times I woke up in the night 
and looked out to see if 'twas stormin' ! " 

" Well, I hope you got some sleep be- 
tween whiles. Aunt Delight," her niece 
answered. " It's goin' to be a hard day ; 
you ought to be rested up to be ready for 
it." 

" Wal, I am, Ellen. I don't know, I'm 
sure, when I've felt so brisk. 'N I'm real 
hung^." 

They breakfasted in hurried silence, 
Aunt Delight craftily feigning a hunger 
she did not feel. The others were too 



busy to notice her guile. The luncheon 
was packed, the big gray. horse was har- 
nessed to the open wagon, Esther and 
Leroy were already seated. Aunt De- 
light was tying her bonnet-strings with 
unready fingers. Suddenly, the girlish 
features which had been hers years ago 
seemed to confront her from the narrow 
glass. There were the big dark eyes, the 
olive cheeks, the rings of black hair, and 
the crimson mouth, all framed by the 
quaint bonnet. Then the illusion faded, 
and the tiny, frightened face of an old, 
old woman looked out at her again. She 
turned from the glass, catching her breath 
sharply at the sight of her lost youth. 

Leroy at the door was shouting: 
" Ma! Ma! I've got just about sick of 
waitin'. It's always the way. You get 
me up, an hour before there's any need, 
to get the horse ready, and then you ain't 
ready yourself." 

" Well, my son, you ain't ever hurt 
yourself a-gettin' up early; and, I don't 
presume likely you have this momin'," 
his mother answered in even tones from 
within. "Aunt Delight ain't ready yet, 
and we're both of us goin' to take all the 
time we want." 

"Yes, I be ready," Aunt Delight an- 
swered, as she stepped carefully down 
over the door-sill. She stopped to twist 
up a little old-fashioned nosegay of 
" Southern-wood " and " ladies' de- 
lights." Then Leroy ran for a chair, and 
helped her carefully into the back seat 
beside Esther. Mrs. Swan hurried out 
with the big picnic basket and clambered 
unaided in beside Leroy, and the party 
was off. 

It was one of those rare days when the 
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departing Summer pauses for a moment 
on her way to leave one g^cious memory 
the more. The roadsides were gorgeous 
with late golden-rod and asters ; here and 
there a swamp maple flamed forth with 
an early scarlet. The air was pungent 
with the smell of burning pine woods, the 
wind was at once a caress and a chal- 
lenge. A violet haze veiled the hills, and 
hesitated above the waters of the lake. It 
was a day which pleaded for a tender, 
backward look, not wholly of regret and 
wistful yearning, not at all of amusement 
or contempt; but a glance, brave if re- 
gretful ; hopeful if sad. 

They climbed rolling hills where the 
cornstalks were browning under the yel- 
low sunlight; where the White Moun- 
tains, half lost in the distant west, rose 
to meet them. They rattled down into 
damp hollows where the ferns were with- 
ered and brown. And, as they travelled, 
they came into the long procession tend- 
ing westward; a procession of people, 
who, with covered baskets and holiday 
faces, were calling a halt in busy lives to 
speak together of the past. At last they 
dipped into the wooded hollow, where 
stood the little white school-house, with 
the pine before its door ; they crawled up 
the sandy hill with the crest of a moun- 
tain rising in their faces. 

As they reached the top, Aunt Delight 
caught her breath. The village lay be- 
low. It had always seemed the most 
beautiful spot in the world to her. To- 
day the elm-shaded streets — ^there had 
been no elms, only poplars in the old days 
— ^the unruffled lake, the brooding moun- 
tain were as fair as ever. As they rum- 
bled over the stone bridge, and down the 
shadowed street, Aunt Delight peopled 
the houses with the occupants of twenty, 
of forty, of sixty, years before. She was 
careless of perspective, but she gained the 
joy of the home-comer. 

The open wagon drew up at the long, 
plain " Town-house." There Aunt De- 
light got down, with her own quaint pre- 
cision, to meet a world of congratulations 



and warm surprise. From this side and 
from that voices exclaimed : 

"Well, if here ain't Aunt DeUght 
Severance ! " 

" Why, Aunt Delight, I didn't expect 
you'd git out such a long ways to the 
Centennial." 

The speakers were the grandsons and 
granddaughters, great-grandsons and 
great-granddaughters of her girlhood 
friends and neighbors. Some of them 
were elderly men and women now, and 
most of them were strangers to her; but 
Atmt Delight greeted them with imper- 
sonal cordiality. She moved into the hadl 
in the midst of a company alert to do her 
honor, eager to listen to her interpretaticm 
of the noble, though simple and unre- 
corded past that had been hers. The 
relics ranged along the walls, curiosities 
to them, were full of another interest to 
her. As she answered their questions, 
her little spare figure in the thin black 
silk and fringed shawl straightened ; her 
face, under the old-fashioned bonnet, was 
tinged with a wintry pink; her eyes 
glowed with a soft, sunken fire. 

" I never seen one of them," an elderly 
woman commented, touching a rotary- 
topped stove, gingerly. "What was 
they made to turn like that for. Aunt De- 
light?" 

"Wal, you see they couldn't more'n 
two holes git over the fire to once," ex- 
plained the old lady eagerly. " An' if 
you was a-bakin' of pies two of 'em 
wouldn't git baked at all. So they'd turn 
'em this way, every now and then," giv- 
ing the top a little spin, " and they'd all 
git done. Mother hed one of 'em that 
she brought when she come from Har- 
vard, Massachusetts. I never knew what 
become of it, though." 

"I never could see how they got all 
their work done," some one commented. 
" It's all we can do now, with all the mod- 
em improvements we have." 

" Wal, we cal'lated to work all the 
time," said Aunt DeUght, reminiscently. 
The notes of the church bell, sounding 
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through the still air, broke in upon her 
speech. The little company about her be- 
gan to disperse. 

" Of course you're goin' up to the 
church to hear the speakin', Aunt De- 
light? " said one of her best-remembered 
friends. " Why don't you come right 
along with us ? " 

** I don't presume I'd better, Alice. I 
told Ellen I'd wait for her here. She 
went with Leroy to find a place for the 
horse ; and then she was goin' to do some 
arrants to Farrar's store. 

The two women, who were lingering 
beside her, just glanced at each other. 
" Farrar's store " had dispensed rum and 
molasses, salt fish and calico, to the 
Waterbridge of sixty years before. 

" No, I guess I'll set down here and 
wait for Ellen. This looks like a real 
comfortable seat, don't it ? " 

" Well, we'll see you at the church 
then. The speaker is goin' to be real 
good. Did you know he was old Captain 
Proctor's grandson ? " 

Aunt Delight sank into the straight- 
backed chair wjth a sigh, realizing for the 
first time that she was tired. She closed 
her eyes to shut out the confusion. The 
past was loud in its appeal to her. The 
soft dream-world in which she had been 
living for years, a world shut into the 
trivial round of every day, had vanished. 
The merciful veil, like the violet Septem- 
ber haze, shutting off the circling moun- 
tains, had lifted all at once to the east- 
ward. She saw the hills where her life 
rose; and the sight brought with it an 
exquisite pain and sense of loss. She 
had drunk from the flowered cups, and 
had smiled across their rims into eyes 
now veiled for years. This very rusty 
pillion, perhaps, had carried her along 
wood-screened bridle-paths. Fingers, 
soft and rosy, scarred and work-worn, 
rigid, free from work at last, had wrought 
at the yellow samplers, had striven clum- 
sily over the dingy copy-books, fingers 
that had clasped hers in fellowship. The 
tragedy of the inanimate outlasting the 



animate, moved her half-unconsciously ; 
the loneliness of herself, sole survivor of 
her day beside these mute, pathetic me- 
morials, wrung her heart numbed with 
much living. She rested her head 
against the back of the chair, and tried 
to control the quivering of her lip. 
Suddenly a high voice, light and care- 
less as a bird-note, pierced through her 
reverie. 

" What deliciously funny old men, 
Guy ! Just look at their collars and ties 
— what did they call them — stocks? 
cravats? Aren't they too absurd for 
anything ! When did they live, anyway ? 
Oh yes, ages ago I ' Deacon Eliakim 
Howe, 1775-1829'; 'Captain Hiram 
Proctor, 1780-1837.' It's hard to realize 
they ever lived, isn't it?" 

The words cut clear and keen through 
Aunt Delight's musing. At their echo 
came the boyish face of Deacon Eliakim 
Howe when he had taught the winter 
school, and she had been his big girl pu- 
pil. He was not Deacon then, and had a 
fondness for lingering near the back seat 
on the girls' side in leisure moments. 
And Deacon Howe had been dead for 
years — ^fifty perhaps, and they had called 
him " the old Deacon " before he died. 
The light tone hurt her. She felt as if 
some dear and sacred thing were being 
spoken lightly of. The gentle heart grew 
hot. She wanted to tell the speaker how 
much those deliciously funny old men 
had borne and done ; how they had grown 
old in their prime, smoothing the path for 
generations to come. She wanted to say 
something that should make those smil- 
ing lips grow grave, that light voice 
quiver. Instead she closed her lips 
closely. The past was hers ; a legacy of 
nobility, of resolve, of high endeavor that 
no age could take away, that no time 
could tarnish. 

The light voice went on : 

" Oh, but Guy, look I What a hand- 
some man I And what a fine portrait! 
Can you see who it is? Oh, yes! 'Dr. 
Richard Warren, who Died at his Post in 
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£5t:t Am Dtifgrr had raea asi coo- 
Cirfc, c.^TieCfsz erro cct acn widi rbe 



str-^^-1, the rezkGercess oi iife. Trc 
h^iT, v-avfng >»iel7 bade, the firm lips, 
tlvt w.lcrc cfain; see had kxscr»n rhm 
all' Hh<t had jcz!£>-«rn t^^'^tt bcc she r^ij 
almost forgotten, m the ft»l of cigfcrj 
y^ara. The wrinided, ydicwed sHhco- 
etre had not remmded'her of the rica 
brown of the hair, the red of the cheek. 
But ah<t rcxnenibercd it all now. Wbcrc 
had the pictare come frocn? Shehadoot 
knr^wn of its existence, she who, most of 
all, shot:Id have had its comfort throi:gh 
the obliterating years. 

Beneath the pictare hnng saddle^^iags 
and a worn ganntlet. Atmt Delight 
stretched ottt a pttifnl knotted finger, and 
smoothed the glove tendcriy. She trem- 
bled from head to foot with the inward 
rush of old memories. For fifty, for 
eighty years, she had been true to a mem- 
ory. She had never fbi^tten ; btrt time 
had mercifully numbed her grief, and 
drifted the sr*ows of eighty winters over 
that far-away autumn, when life had 
been all joy and then all sorrow. The 
tr/fA Uz-jKtfl almost as keen, almost as ten- 
der, 2l% if the years of parting had never 
^ien. The old familiar trappings held 
all the p^tho^ that recent bereavement 
give^. -She rested her cheek against the 
ruAty {(auntlet with a little half-sob. 

Su/ir!enly, her niece's brisk voice 
startler! her. 

" \^'h7, Aunt Delight, where have you 
fy^en I I've been lookin' cverywheres for 
you. Ain't you all tired out? Fm 
afraid it's gotn' to be too much for you, 
seetn' v> many people and all. But there, 
you ^trz-A your birthday party so well, I 
don't know as this will hurt you. Do you 
think vou feel well enough to go up to the 
church and hear the speakin'? Because, 
if you don't, I just see Mis' Phillips, and 
she a^lced me to have you come into her 
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tbe babies o£ 
her dav had :sn!>led tbe^Lselvesw It was 
blackened with tiiDe zn-i wi:h tbe print of 
tiny zrsoist nrgers, and ±e wooden lafl 
was etched by sharp reeth. Bat Annt 
Delight did ac< ortice these things^ In- 
stead she saw Dsaccti Art^ns Carter s \mg 
kitchen* dusky save for the fiarii^ fire; 
light, wann, and sweet with 
odors. She and Dr. Warren wcr 
ing at the d'X)r, loath to leave the fire-lit 
warmth for the Octooer dusk witiiont. 
She coold almc-st hear Deacon Carter's 
jovial laugh, as he said : 

" I've just been tellin' Martha that scc- 
xn' as we wa'n't goin* to need the old 
standin' stool no more, and the children 
was fitted out, we'd better give it to De- 
light and Doctor for a weddin' present. 
YouTl find it lots of help takin* care of 
the little doctors, EWight." 

She could almost feel the hot blood in 
her cheeks. And that was eighty years 
ago. She only answered her niece: 

"Yes, Ellen, thev used 'em consider- 
able." 

" Now, Aunt," Ellen went on, briskly^ 
" We've got to be goin' up to the church. 
That is if you think you'd ought to go. 
I'd rather you'd stop into Mis' Phillipses. 
She said she'd leave the key under the 
thermometer, so't we could go right in 
any time. I'm afraid you're gittin* too 
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tired. Your voice sounded real trem- 
bly." 

" No, Ellen, I'd rather go," said Aunt 
Delight, stoutly. " I presume likely 
there'll be a good many things said that 
I wouldn't miss for quite a sum of money. 
I can rest up when I git home." 

An usher met them at the doorway, and 
escorted them to reserved seats far up 
in front. Aunt Delight, however, did 
not notice the little attentions which ear- 
lier in the day would have pleased her. 
She did not heed the curious and friendly 
glances which were fastened upon her 
from all sides. Her eyes saw only nar- 
row bridle-paths, thick woodlands, low- 
ceiled kitchens, with their bygone plen- 
ishings, and men and women now among 
the shadows. 

Meanwhile the orator of the day was 
speaking, describing a past of which he 
knew no more, gray-haired man as he 
was, than the veriest child. Aunt De- 
light was unheeding, living in her world 
of memory. Suddenly some words 
caught her attention. She listened with 
strained eagerness for a name which she 
longed, yet dreaded to hear. The speak- 
er was saying : 

" I hardly need speak of those who 
have gone forth from us to make the 
name of Waterbridge a known one, a 
beneficent one. We point to certain hon- 
orable, certain well-known men with 
pride, and say, ' They belong to us.' The 
known are in truth a goodly company; 
but the unknown are not less so. They 
have stayed among their native rocky 
hills, laboring with the simple, yet com- 
prehensive, ambition of rearing their 
families comfortably, and in the fear of 
God ; in the hope that at last Earth, their 
nourice-mother, would take them back to 
herself not without honor. Their names 
are forgotten even among us, but their 
work lives on : in the wilderness they have 
reclaimed, in the roads they have built, 
in the schools they have founded, in the 
churches they have dedicated to their 
fathers' God, in the quiet dignity and no- 



bility of the old town which welcomes us 
to-day. 

'' One of these obscure names I must 
call back to you. This does not appear 
in the list of the world's heroes; but it 
should never be forgotten here. He laid 
his rich gifts of knowledge and skill at 
our feet without grudging and without 
gain. He stood by us in our hour of 
dread and danger, and left us only at the 
last imperative call. 

" It is of Dr. Richard Warren that I 
speak. You have all seen his picture in 
the Hall to-day. This portrait I discov- 
ered in Massachusetts in possession of 
that branch of the family, and I brought 
it with me in order that you may form a 
picture of him in your minds. Do you 
know the story of his brief life? He 
gained his medical education against 
almost overwhelming odds, working by 
day on the farm, at the forge, studying 
by night. When larger opportunities 
opened before him he made a brilliant 
name for himself in English hospitals. 
He came back, and dedicated his life to us. 

" In less than two years his oflfering 
was called for. He went in and out of 
houses where the dread scourge raged. 
He nursed the sick, he solaced tfie dying, 
he buried the dead. He faced prejudice 
and even violence with his wonderful new 
cure. He spent himself, he poured out 
his whole glad, strong life for our fathers, 
and through them for us. And at last, 
when the plague was almost spent, he 
died, alone, untended. With hushed 
breath, with hearts thrilled with the no- 
bility, the possibility of manhood, we 
speak his name.'* 

Once again Aunt Delight lived in the 
dark days of the pestilence, days when 
duty to her invalid mother and her lover's 
command alone kept her from his side. 
The nightly breathless run to the top of 
the hill ; the heart-breaking suspense un- 
til she saw the signal light, that told her 
all was well with him; the last night, 
when, instead of the gleam in the cottage 
window, she had seen a flaring torch-light 
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in the hollow, and a slender figure, not his, 
digging a shallow grave: all came back 
to her as she listened. The ferns had 
smelled rank and dead in her nostrils ; one 
low band of pale yellow had lingered in 
the west ; the north wind had beaten and 
buffeted her. She had turned blindly — 
she could not remember what had hap- 
pened next. She had wandered far, it 
seemed, wrenched by the wind, dry-eyed 
and still; had wandered on into years 
without mark or mile-stone, years that 
had dragged along tmtil the wound had 
ceased to ache — and even that had been 
long ago. 

Aunt Delight was silent and ab- 
sorbed through the neighborly picnicing, 
through the toasts that followed. She 
was overwhelmed in the flood of mem- 
ories that had come sur^ng back. Even 
the bustle of starting failed to rouse her. 
The weather had changed. The sky was 
overcast, a cold wind filled with damp- 
ness blew strong from the south. The 
wayside flowers, and the solitary flaming 
maples had lost their morning glow. The 
ride dragged endlessly. The disillusion- 
ment that follows a holiday, the vague re- 
gret that the first autumn days bring, a 
sense of the irrevocableness of the past, 
touched them all. Even Leroy, the 
healthful, prosaic little animal, was silent 
with an unanalyzed discontent. He 
roused once to say, with a quizzical 
glance at his sister : 

" Say, Ess, did that picture of Dr. War- 
ren remind you of anybody ? " 

Esther flushed up to her pretty blonde 
hair. 

" I ain't sayin' that Frank Ames looks 
as well as that," the boy went on. " For 
he don't. But there's a sort of a like- 
ness. But say I that Dr. Warren must 
have been a corker if what the man said 
of him was true." 

" Sh I Leroy," his mother said, softly. 
*' Aunt Delight's tired. Don't bother her 
talkin'." 

Aunt Delight was tired, body and soul. 
She had reached out through the isolation 



of years for the past and had grasped its 
pain, had taken it full of its past force 
into her heart. She had found herself 
standing uncompanioned in the waste of 
the years. The future held nothing for 
her, the present was empty, the past was 
— where? A fear as of a child alone in 
the darkness laid cold hands on her heart 
—a fear of the days to come. She had 
wakened from the peaceful, numb calm 
that had been hers for years, a calm full 
of trivial pleasures, free from griefs and 
cares — ^into the full stress of living again, 
into a loneliness such as her htmdred 
years had never known. She was tired, 
body and soul. 

It was dark when she woke from her 
dreamless sleep in the little chamber, lead- 
ing out of the farm-house kitchen. She 
tried to remember where she was, what 
she had been doing; but she met only a 
blank wall of forgetfulness. She rose 
mechanically, and crossed the dusky 
kitchen to the lighted sitting-room be- 
yond. To her dazzled eyes, the room 
was empty save for a yotmg man who sat 
by the table with his head bent over a 
book. He looked up as she entered. 
His forceful dark eyes met hers. The 
mists of memory cleared and revealed 
what she had been groping for. The 
firm chin, the dark hair waving back from 
the high forehead, were just as ever. 
She stepped forward eagerly in spite of 
the strange languor that hindered her. 

" Where have you ben, Richard ? " she 
asked, breathlessly. " It's ben sech a 
long time sence I've seen you. Oh, yes ; 
I remember, it was the sickness; and I 
must have ben sick too." 

Frank Ames rose from his chair, his 
handsome face troubled. 

" Good-evening, Aunt Delight," he 
faltered. " Did you have a good time to- 
day?" 

Mrs. Stone hastened to her Aunt's side 
and clasped her hand. Aunt Delight 
stood erect, with her lips trembling. She 
cast an appealing look into her niece's 
motherly face. 
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"What's the matter, mother?" she 
said. " It's ben so long sence Richard's 
ben here, and now he don't seem glad to 
see me. Hev I ben sick, mother? It 
seemed to me that I was old, and every- 
body I knew was dead, and I was so lone- 
some. It's hard to realize when you're 
young, that anybody can be old like that, 
ain't it? But I can't understand why 
Richard don't seem glad to see me." 

Frank Ames glanced at Esther, who 
was crying softly. Then he stooped and 
touched Aunt Delight's wrinkled cheek 
with his lips. 



" I can't say how glad I am to see you. 
Delight," he murmured. Then he and 
Esther stole out hand in hand into the 
dusk. 

The wind, pungent with the scent of 
burnt-out fires, blew strong through the 
open door. The room was silent save 
for the insistent night sounds. Aunt 
Delight leaned heavily against her niece's 
arm with a happy sigh. 

" I'm so glad it was only a dream, 
mother," she said. " I was so lonesome, 
but now it's all right." 

And Aunt Delight spoke truth. 



The World-Play 

By Richard Burton 
"Aw^ a// the men and women merely players'' 

The entrance-price you willy-nilly pay. 

Sit with your kind, take pleasure, if you may. 

Or puzzle at the meaning of the play. 

COMEDY 

The humors of the Time, the painted show 

Of character, the Attic salt of wit ; 
Now, laughter lilts its high, now, tender woe 

For a pale moment o'er the stage must flit, 
To make the main plot merrier ; maids and men 
Teach life is sweet and love may come again. 

MELODRAMA 

See how the Swashbucklers swagger. 

Hark to the villain's dark cry ! 
Much is a-doing and many are ruing I 

Innocents, destined to die. 
Haply, with thrust of a dagger. 
Evil frustrate and virtue tried and true, 
Romance, adventure, sleight, and derring-do, 
The earth's wide passions served up hot for you ! 

FARCE 

See the buffoon's fat cheeks ballooning out I 
Thwack I the lath sword descends, guflfaws are rife, 
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Midst galler>' gods, with many a boorish shout 

Of approbation. Yet, 'tis part of life. 
And honest, too — ^the grammarless crude heart 
Of one's own kinsmen, and this stir-about 
Is wholesome, though it lack the soul of art. 

TRAGEDY 

Slow evolution to a fateful close; 

Deepest of dramas, knocking at our soul ; 

Glints of the gay, but gloom that spreads and grows 

Towards some sardonic end, the gruesome g^al 

Of all the light, the motion, and the glee 

Pranked out high-heartedly ; 
Behind man's quest and woman's sacrifice, 
Bravery and risk and lure of ardent eyes, 

Quieting the stir, 
Mingling mold-odors with love's sweetest myrrh. 
Forever looms and glooms the sepulchre ! 

EPILOGUE 

Great Watcher of the whole, the motley shift 
Of play and counterplay, sole Critic, who 
Must understand, because Creator too; 
Prompter and Playwright both : the curtains lift 
And fall, while joy and sorrow interweave; 
We know full well what time to smile or grieve. 
No more : the ultimate meaning's shut from view. 
The world-play, act by act, moves on and we 
Are shaken by its moods — ^mirth, anguish, mystery I 



The New York Theatre: A Foreword 

By George C. D. Odell 



X" jrOW many New Yorkers would 
m m tolerate the suggestion that 
M M their theatre is provincial ? Yet 
what other idea can be gath- 
ered from reading the announcements 
for the coming season at our leading 
playhouses? Only one or two serious 
efforts of American writers are prom- 
ised; in all other cases it is clearly as- 
sumed that the legend " Latest London 
Success " will be the surest highroad to 
New York favor. We might as well be 



Manchester, or Birmingham, or Liver- 
pool, for any evidence we offer of a 
declaration of dramatic independence. 
Seemingly, we still go to the theatre to 
learn what England and (occasionally) 
other nations think of life. What Amer- 
ican manager reads an American play? 
In such circumstances the theatre can 
never be a vital force. If a large part 
of this foreign product could justly be 
held as a model for aspiring playwrights, 
if only it were humanly true, all might 
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yet be well and an American drama 
might even now be building in the secret 
places. Our writers for the stage could 
never be utterly discouraged if they saw 
heights to be scaled by patient endeavor. 
But the best, the most intellectual, in the 
foreign drama is exactly what we never 
get ; Ibser and the younger Germans are 
practically unknown to our boards. Our 
imported drama is largely silly farce or 
sentimental or "smart" comedy; some 
of the greatest successes of recent years 
have ranked in literary quality with the 
novels of the late Mrs. Southworth. Our 
ambitious young writers, seeing this out- 
put— " The Cuckoo," "Zaza," "Lord 
and Lady Algy," " His Excellency the 
Governor " — soon discover that emula- 
tion is not a matter of cloud-scaling, but 
of plunging into depths of vulgar inan- 
ity. Men of parts take their energies 
elsewhere; the residuum largely writes 
noisy farces for music-hall favorites. The 
art of Congreve and Sheridan has degen- 
erated into an affair of the scissors and 
the paste-pot. 

The blame comes largely upon the 
public. When a people looks to its 
drama purely for diversion, no self-re- 
specting artist can use the drama as a 
means of expression; the novel, the 
magazine, and the newspaper, even, thus 
become the enemies of the stage. 
Abroad, especially on the continent of 
Europe, the theatre of a country means, 
at its best, a national theatre, a vehicle 
for the exploiting of national character, 
national customs, national ideals. Much 
that is unworthy creeps in; but this is 
the conception of the functions of a the- 
atre prevalent in Germany, France, Italy, 
and the Scandinavian countries; and it 
is in these countries that really serious 
plays are written to-day. Empty cachin- 
nation is not the be-all and the end-all 
of the drama there ; Mr. Conried's the* 
atre in Irving Place, so opposed in spirit 
to the dramatic habitudes of Broadway, 
is typical of what I mean. But this con- 
ception of the drama has not yet begun 



to take root in the American mind; we 
do not look to the stage for inspiration 
or for suggestion. We speak of the the- 
atrical business, as if the matter ended 
with commerce, and, being a commercial 
nation of large ideas, we surrender all 
our theatres and all our actors into the 
hands of a theatrical trust who are, by 
the very irony of fate, just the people 
least able to arouse us to a realization of 
our sodden condition. 

Before this consummation, devoutly 
to be deplored, there was a moment of 
hope for a national and therefore a living 
theatre. For a brief spell it seemed as 
if the American dramatist — that plant of 
sickly and retarded growth — were to 
spring into full flower. Mr. Bronson 
Howard had written, in " Young Mrs. 
Winthrop " and " The Henrietta," plays 
that seemed actually to reflect our own 
social conditions ; Mr. Thomas had pro- 
duced " Alabama " and " In Mizzoura " ; 
Mr. Gillette's war plays had depicted for 
a younger generation the sorrows of a 
bygone time ; Belasco and De Mille were 
the best liked of Lyceum playwrights. 
Other men were coming forward. It 
was seen that our national characteristics 
afforded a rich field for humor or for pa- 
thos. But with the forming of the " syn- 
dicate " all this was changed ; the mar- 
ket, so many theatres and companies, 
must be supplied quickly with ready- 
made wares. The cable invited to Lon- 
don and Paris and Berlin ; the American 
dramatist went back to his native ob- 
scurity. There was not time to consider 
him. To-day the aspirant practically 
knocks in vain at the doors of our the- 
atre ; for him there is no room at the top. 
This is worse than the " Frohmanizing " 
of all our young actors, by so much as 
the creator is more important than the 
interpreter; this is to dry at its source 
the living stream of the drama. Of 
course, Mr. Howard and Mr. Gillette 
have made their hearing and keep it ; but 
no manager would bother with an un- 
known writer. The theory seems to be 
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that it is much better to invest money 
in elaborate scenery than in plays still 
untried; the managers owe nothing to 
their public or to their art. Besides, how 
can a commercial manager be expected 
to know a good play when he reads it? 
It is much easier to buy a successful play 
by cable. 

And yet, curiously enough, it is becom- 
ing more and more difficult to find plays 
enough to go around. Mr. Charles Froh- 
man is said to be sometimes at a loss for 
tried material in which to employ his nu- 
merous " stars " and companies. He and 
the others are feverishly " cornering " the 
foreign market, and die intelligent ob- 
server, by reading the theatrical adver- 
tisements of a London spring, will know 
what to expect in New York the follow- 
ing September and October. The man- 
agers insist that all plays by American 
writers — except, of course, hack-work 
under contract — is bad; they never re- 
flect that these plays are bad because in- 
telligent workmen are driven from the 
field. 

The English visitor to New York who 
recently insisted on seeing an American 
play, called for exactly the one com- 
modity his hosts could not supply. The 
American eagle screams loudly for pro- 
tection to American industries of all 
kinds ; personally, I shall be glad when 
prohibitive duties are laid on foreign 
machine-made work like " Zaza " or 
" His Excellency the Governor." 

Who goes to the theatre for ideas? 
Who goes for sweet pictures of human- 
ity, such as one gets from Shakespeare 
and Dickens and all writers who have 
been near the people? What does our 
theatre offer, except stock notions, stock 
phrases, sentimental platitude, or inane 
frivolity ? For one " Trelawney of the 
Wells," how many " Phrosos " and 
" Lord and Lady Algys " do we see ? Far 
be it from us to plead for Ibsen and the 
intellectuals exclusively or even largely ; 
the stage looks toward a larger morn, of 
rich human insight and sympathy, of 



Shakespeares and Molieres yet to be. 
Only let our stage here in America begin 
to be of us and for us ; let it use its own 
material from the rich soil about it Give 
our dramatists a chance to use their own 
eyes and free themselves from the rickety 
bugbear of English tradition. Only thus 
can be developed among us a theatre of 
which we as a nation can be proud. As 
it is, why should we provincials be edified 
by the spectacle of a stage absolutely de- 
pendent for subject-matter on the veriest 
hacks of London and Paris ? 

This is the most crying need for the 
endowed theatre prefigured in the vision 
beatific of Mr. Hapgood and Mr. Archer. 
In New York it would be an open door 
for the American dramatist, where all 
should have an equal hearing before com- 
petent judges, and where those found 
worthy might hope for a pathway to pop- 
ular approval. Money could be taken 
from the account of scenery and cos- 
tumes and risked on the production of 
untried plays. Literature and the drama 
might again be wedded. In such a the- 
atre we should hope to see the classics 
and frequent performances of the mod- 
em plays now proscribed by the S)mdi- 
cate — Ibsen, if you please (though not 
too much of him), Maeterlink, Suder- 
mann, and the rest. But our own writers 
should be first freed from paralyzing 
conditions, and they should teach us to 
care most for what is at home. There 
will be the true life of the drama and 
there will be a stimulus for other branch- 
es of art. 

But this process, even at best, we must 
expect to be slow. A drama is not made 
by merely wishing for it. There will be 
many failures and few successes at first. 
We must induce men of ability to write 
for the stage, and a trained body of dram- 
atists, even then, we shall not soon 
have. Old conventions, old fetters will 
with difficulty be shaken off. But how 
can you learn to swim if you never go 
into the water ? Our writers must have 
a chance. The public, too, must be edu- 
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cated, and the actors ; the former to think, 
the latter to practise self-abnegation. 

If Americans only cared ! 

Meantime, having thus set forth its 
views of the theatres of New York, East 
AND West stands waiting for what shall 
come. The immediate present offers the 
production of an interesting experiment 
in collaboration by two American drama- 
tists — ^the most important production 



(from our point of view) for the last five 
years. Aside from this, our Colossus 
manager, bestriding the Atlantic, offers 
us, as we have said, all the latest London 
novelties. Some of these will be good 
and many of them will be bad; but all 
will find a large and a pleased public. 
For what is good we shall be thank- 
ful ; the rest we, personally, shall try to 
avoid. 



Reviews 

{As this first number of ^^^ East and IV est'' went to press before the appearance 
of the Autumn lists of the publishers^ the editors have merely selected for notice here 
some of the more interesting novels and books of short stories^ of the past season.) 



NEW NOVELS BY MR. WARNER 
AND MR. HOWELLS. 

THAT FORTUNE. RAGGED LADY. 

Harper & Bros. 

The simultaneous appearance of " That 
Fortune '* and " Ragged Lady " makes 
something approaching an occasion in 
our contemporary literature. Mr. War- 
ner and Mr. Howells are among our fore- 
most representatives in a field that still, 
however, awaits the American master, 
and have, because of their serious, sin- 
cere pursuit of the profession of letters, 
throughout long lives, made themselves 
firmest pillars of the literary tradition in 
this country. 

In " That Fortune " Mr. Warner is the 
shrewd, kindly philosopher of old, look- 
ing out upon life broadly, sweetly, and 
poetically; a mentor with wit, humor, 
and pen making him a worthy succes- 
sor in our generation to Dr. Holmes. 
This most recent novel sets forth that 
conflict between worldliness and high 
ideals which is ever on for youth. Philip 
and Evelyn, bom into very different con- 
ditions of life, have this in common, that 
both were isolated in childhood from 
outer influences, and reared in the pure. 



bracing altitudes of romance and abstract 
ideas.' They were thus, the dishonest 
millionaire's daughter and the country 
lad, equally imbued with an idealism, de- 
votion to the beautiful and true, which 
carried them triumphant through the 
conflict, causing them instinctively to 
cleave to the good, as Mr. Warner would 
have us see it, and safe to each other's 
arms. For thus does Mr. Warner, in 
good old fashion, make the poetry of 
right in the world work justice for itself. 

If we owe much of our pleasure in 
"That Fortune" to the personal ele- 
ment projected by the author into the 
book, through which we view the pas- 
sages of life presented, and to the easy 
little asides, disquisitions on a thousand 
topics, new or old, we must be prepared 
to forego this particular form of pleasure 
in turning to Mr. Howells and his 
" Ragged Lady." Mr. Warner is the 
critic, Mr. Howells the creator. Mr. 
Howells strives to make a frieze, a fresco 
of life as he sees it, and then, he himself 
withdrawing from his work, leads us to 
the spectacle. We are to be equally with 
himself the philosopher; he merely pre- 
sents the text. 

The reason why so many of us find 
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his work not altogether to our personal 
liking lies simply in the choice of a field 
for his researches. To study the com- 
monplace, the mean in life, has been his 
constant occupation, just as if the essence 
of humanity could be most clearly and 
completely viewed through the still, shal- 
low waters of the everyday — varia- 
tions being but ripples to obscure. We 
feel, many of us, that the elemental hu- 
man is deep in every condition of life, 
and to be found in far greater range and 
richness, depth and beauty amid the 
stress of the unusual — in the prince and 
in the pauper, rather than in the peasant 
and the burgess. Romance, not the dead 
level of actuality, is the true revelation of 
human nature. 

" Ragged Lady," needless to say, is a 
typical study in the commonplace. The 
material is not promising ; the canvas is 
very narrow, the observation very mi- 
nute. The difficulty in art so opposed to 
the impressionistic, so different from the 
easy, broad sketches in which Mr. 
Warner covers the whole social range, 
is, while rendering the detail, to keep the 
proportion of the whole. That Mr. 
Howells succeeds in this is beyond all 
question. The sketch of Mrs. Lander, 
that awful picture of the vulgar, selfish 
woman, grows more painfully life-like 
with each succeeding touch. But here 
Mr. Howells's real triumph is in his 
heroine, Clementina. In her he some- 
how succeeds in gilding the common- 
place in fiction with some of the glory it 
possesses in real life. To present a 
heroine who has no ideal characteristics, 
who can neither converse nor think, who 
talks a strange dialect — and here Mr. 
Howells very inartistically over-em- 
phasizes a detail — ^but who is still charm- 
ing and capable of enrolling us among 
her many admirers, is an achievement. 
For the average male in literature ex- 
pects the Woman Wonderful — ^particu- 
larly in intellect and her ability to cope 
with man in his own field — ^just as the 
average female will have her Prince 



Charming : each oblivious in this imagi- 
native sphere, that in the work-a-day 
world of prose, love goes by no allotment 
of the heroic, in beauty, strength, or in- 
tellect. In short, Clementina is not the 
sort of girl whom we should expect to 
carry us captive through a novel, though 
it is well we should know that nothing is 
more likely than this in the strange mys- 
teries of flesh and blood. That Mr. How- 
ells can so present in fiction some hint of 
those subtle influences and affinities that 
play fast and loose with so many of our 
intellectual ideals, is no small thing ta 
have compassed, even though it does not 
produce the really great art that stirs and 
stimulates. 

It is an interesting fact that both Mr. 
Warner and Mr. Howells, philosopher 
and artist, viewing the world from dif- 
ferent coigns, should see it so much the 
same. For both it seems a good world, 
a happy place, on the whole, despite trials 
and crosses. In " That Fortune " Mr. 
Warner says of Philip : " He did not 
even know that when he became very 
old, the world would seem to him good 
or bad according to the degree in which 
he had become a good or a bad man."^ 
That, therefore, now, the philosopher 
should not cry out utterly against man- 
kind; and the realist not see the evil 
completely overshadowing the good^ 
even if not necessarily a convincing ar- 
gument for a cheerful optimism, never- 
theless throws a pleasant light upon the 
natures of the two men the burden of 
whose song might be : 



" God's in his heaven — 
All's right with the world. 



»i 



RICHARD CARVEL. The MacmU- 

Ian Company. 

" Richard Carvel " is a very pleasant 
story, quite justifying that high popular 
opinion which has made it the success 
of the summer season. The theme is 
old, the setting more or less new. And 
these, with a manner perfectly simple and 
intelligible, give Mr. Churchill's book the 
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chief requirements demanded of a popu- 
lar novel. The story is the eternal one 
of love and adventure in their commonest 
romantic phases, and the last century set- 
ting is happily chosen. 

All this is very far from sa)dng that 
" Richard Carvel " is a great book. In- 
deedy this idea would hardly have en- 
tered one's mind save for the exagger- 
ated praise of certain critics whose enthu- 
siasm outruns their discernment. It is 
distinctly a novel d la mode. It is not one 
of those books which happen irrespective 
of the world's work or thought at the 
time, original, inimitable, and isolated. 
" Richard Carvel " was written because 
other stories of the same sort are being 
written and eagerly read to-day. It rep- 
resents the prevailing literary fashion of 
the present, which is to rehabilitate some 
picturesque past period in a cloak of fic- 
tion. It is the local color method moved 
back from the present to the past ; and 
the interest still lies obviously, and to the 
evident exclusion of anything approach- 
ing great art, very much less in the char- 
acters portrayed, who, with their stories, 
are stereotyped, than in interesting and 
tmfomiliar conditions of life. The slight, 
pretty tale of Richard Carvel and Dolly 
Manners is almost crushed by the erudi- 
tion of the author, who has read widely 
and well for his task of distancing his 
competitors, by giving fuller measure 
and variety of stage settings, properties, 
and persons. This he has certainly done. 
Most novelists of his class are content 
with one complete, carefully studied set 
of scenery. Mr. Churchill gives us two, 
and of historical lay figures, not one, but 
a dozen. It cost Cooper two novels to 
present Paul Jones and George Wash- 
mgton. Mr. Churchill puts diem both 
with endless others into a single volume. 

This is said less in dispraise of " Rich- 
ard Carvel,'' than of the critics who claim 
for it '' an enduring place in literature,'' 
etc, and who will leave a hundred thou- 
sand credulous readers in great perplex- 
ity when it shall have run its course and 



fallen gracefully back for the next. Ay, 
in perplexity, and with a wavering faith 
in the real worth of literature, the great 
examples of which are so very mortal, so 
easily turned out, two or three a season, 
and then forgotten. " Richard Carvel " 
is a good book of its kind — ^a kind that 
gives us no insignificant share of what 
pleasure we get from reading — ^better 
than the average, perhaps. But it is not 
a great book, like " Henry Esmond " or 
" Peg Woffington," stories with an old 
setting, truly, yet in which this setting is 
properly subordinated, as it always is in 
life and true art, to the personalities of 
men and women, and the vital interest of 
a deeply human story. 

THE FOWLER. By Beatrice Harra- 

den. Dodd, Mead & Co. 

A novel like " The Fowler " is more 
than ordinarily difficult to criticise quite 
fairly. Miss Harraden has aimed higher 
than her strength could reach, and the 
failure, already accentuated by the suc- 
cess of an earlier work, is brought into 
still stronger relief by the possibilities 
of greatness inherent in the characters 
which Miss Harraden attempts to por- 
tray. Theodore Bevan, the Fowler, the 
type of evil, the spirit of pessimism ; Brian 
Uppingham, the type of good, the spirit 
of optimism; and Nora Penhurst, the 
prey of the Fowler, and the beloved of 
Brian — these are the three significant 
characters of the book, and the story is 
the story of Nora's struggles under these 
two influences. 

In her subjection to the Fowler the 
reader does not feel the sense of fear, of 
recoilment, and yet of inevitability that 
makes the greatness in Hawthorne's por- 
trayal of Chillingworth. We are told of 
the fascination of the Fowler, but we do 
not feel it, and we finish chapter after 
chapter, wondering why the strong- 
minded heroine ever fell into his toils. 
Brian Uppingham is, on the whole, far 
more satisfactorily portrayed, though he, 
too, is not quite convincing. But, worst 
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of all, having failed to take advantage of 
the material offered by such antipodal 
characters, the author allows a mere de- 
vice, and a very evident and hackneyed 
one at that, to be the final cause of Nora's 
escape from the net of the Fowler. We 
are left in doubt as to whether Brian 
would have overcome Theodore Bevan, 
whether virtue or evil would have pre- 
dominated, had not the villain — strangely 
carelessly, be it said — ^missent his diary 
containing a record of his evil designs into 
the very hands of Nora Penhurst. 

We congratulate Miss Harraden on 
having aimed somewhat higher than 
usual. That itself is worth while, and 
recognition of it constitutes high praise 
for this present day, when, indeed, people 
who write, ordinarily do not aim at all, 
save at some well-riddled bull's-eye of 
popularity. 

THE GREATER INCLINATION. By 

Edith Wharton. Charles Scribner's 

Sons. 

There are three admirable stories in 
Mrs. Wharton's volume — the first three 
** The Muse's Tragedy " is interesting 
and suggestive — almost faintly remi- 
niscent, it is so convincing — ^in its cu- 
rious probing into the morbid myste- 
ries of genius and love, literature and life. 
It is delicately done. " A Journey " is 
a masterpiece in the school of De Mau- 
passant. It is simple, direct, true, and 
terrible. It deserves to live as a brilliant 
example of its kind. " The Pelican " 
gains over its fellows in having humor 
and lightness. It contains excellent sat- 
ire, with a flavor of burlesque. 

The remainder of the volume does not 
bear out its early promise. The whole is 
a study of human nature in its less usual, 
often its yellowest phases. But the first 
stories had a certain distinction which 
saved them to literature. The rest, un- 
less, possibly, we except " Souls Belated," 
are unjustified in presentation by good 
art or interesting psychology. In con- 



clusion, the constant hard, light, occa- 
sionally flippant reference to grave so- 
cial crimes with their attendant circum- 
stances — ^and here we would cite the story 
last referred to — gives a note of vulgarity 
almost, indeed, inseparable from such 
subjects, except when treated far differ- 
ently, in their profotmdest human as- 
pects, by the great moral masters of lit- 
erature, 

MEN'S TRAGEDIES. By R. V. Ris- 

ley. The Macmillan Company. 

In a preface which arouses hopes not 
destined to be fulfilled, the author of 
" Men's Tragedies " lays down the dictum 
that " life is but a realized fiction." How, 
then, we wonder, could he ever have fol- 
lowed this preface by a work of fiction 
which gives a false impression of life? 
And we ask this with all the more regret 
because there are many passages which 
would seem to indicate that the author 
really knows what is most worth while in 
men's actions. 

There are nine stories in the book, and 
through each one runs the same tnotif of 
shattered ideals; and in every case it is 
some deed in which an impure man or an 
impure woman is involved, that leads to 
the final tragedy. Thus the impression 
that the reader must receive will be that 
in this world the pure and the lofty-mind- 
ed have no place. Whether they love, or 
hate, or sneer, or care, or kill, they seem 
to go through life isolated, and not help- 
ful to their fellow-men. 

For the same reason that these stories 
are untrue to life, they lose in interest 
considered merely as stories. It was a 
great mistake of the author to put in one 
volume nine articles of fiction so nearly 
alike in plot and treatment. Nor do the 
statements in the preface that "each of 
these tales has an intention,'' and that 
they are " studies of intensity," lead us to 
change our opinion, for analytically and 
psychologically they offer little that is 
new. 
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Night-Wind 

By Beatrix Demarest Lloyd 

Uie some great pearl from out the Orient^ 
Upheld by unseen hands in its rich weighty 
An offering to adorn a queen's proud state 

That some dependent princeling did present^ 

The moon slaw rises into nighfs dark tent. 
The pulseless air with longings vague befreight 
How quickens *neath her gase^ now doth inflate 

The still-poised midnight clouds in heaven pent. 
With jealous haste he draws them o'er her face^ 

And by his right forbids all other eyes 
To note her beauty and to praise her grace; 

Then up on lover's wings to her he flies 
Impatient for the joy of her embrace ; 

And to the earth are wafted down his sighs. 



Comments 



F\ERHAPS the one article in the 
m^ first number of East and West 
M, which attracted the most atten- 

tion was Miss Edwards's " The 
Eclipse of Poetry." This very interest- 
ing and suggestive essay elicited not only 
considerable praise^ but at least one com- 
plete refutation as well. Miss Edwards 
daimedy it will be remembered, that po- 
etry was dead, and that its demise was 
due to the coldness, not of critics, but of 
the unappredative world at large. Our 
c or respondent, on the other hand, will 
have it that poetry is not dead, but sleep- 
ing, and that whatever indignities have 
been done to the Muse are not to be laid 



at the door of the much-maligned public, 
which is just as eager as ever it was to 
welcome the true poet and to accept his 
wares. In support of his contention, he 
instances the enormous popular success 
of " Cyrano de Bergerac and of Mr. 
Markham's Lucretian poem, " The Man 
with the Hoe." Now in this contrariety 
of opinions, dear readers — ^and here we 
are about to make our point — lies the 
making of an excellent controversy. And 
that is just what we want for this depart- 
ment of East and West — ^a good, lusty, 
self-supporting^ controversy on this or 
any other subject of equal literary inter- 
est. If anyone has such, let him bring 
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it forward. If he would enter the lists 
as challenger or in defence of a favorite 
theory, this arena, well-sanded and 
spacious, with seats for an infinite num- 
ber of spectators, is at his pleasure and 
disposal; provided only, of course, that 
he will recognize us as mouthpiece 
for both parties, umpire, and stage-man- 
ager, with power to declare contests 
closed at discretion, and to bring on a 
new attraction when the old shall have 
proved wearisome. 

m m m 

The essay on "American Literary 
Commonplace," in this nimiber of East 
AND West, is certainly suggestive; and 
in spite of its rather cynical and pessimis- 
tic tone, which we by no means endorse, 
we are glad to present it to our readers as 
at least a partial expression of our own 
views. There is one important considera- 
tion to be borne in mind while reading it, 
concerning a matter which the author 
has neglected to cover quite adequately. 
It is that the problem of the commonplace, 
however important sociologically and 
economically, and, however interesting 
through the laws — ^imitation, supply, and 
demand, etc. — involved in its production, 
is, after all, only secondary, except as it 
bears upon and influences the production 
of real literature. Taken by itself as a 
curious modem phase of the economical 
problem — and so the writer seems rath- 
er inclined to take it — ^it bears about the 
same relation to the destinies of true art 
that the liquor problem and the question 
of a " dry Sunday " bear to ethics. What 
we are interested in as lovers of let- 
ters, is always the best that is doing at 
the present day ; and in our hands criti- 
cism should be the instrument to unearth 
it. If we turn our attention for the mo- 
ment with the author to a study of the 
condition of the commonplace as an ele- 
ment in the pen and ink activity of to-day, 
it is simply because we feel that by a rea- 
sonable recognition of two standards in 
modem writing, and by putting the com- 



monplace upon an honest commercial 
basis, stripped of all illusions and false 
artistic pretensions, we shall not only 
lighten the task of criticism, but also at 
the same time do the greatest possible 
present service to the true literature and 
the sincere literary endeavor of the period. 
That there are those we faithfully believe ; 
and we refuse to let the immense mass of 
modem commonplace discourage us, or 
blind us to the fact that now, as ever, 
do men produce bodes bom of hon- 
est inspiration and of aspirations for 
more than money and cheap popular ac- 
claim. 

m m m 

Last year all three awards, in the Cen- 
tury prize literary competitions for col- 
lie graduates, were made to Bachelors 
of Arts (how charmingly modern femi- 
ninity wears the old scholastic distinc- 
tion!) from girls' collies in the East. 
The announcement to this effect caused 
some astonishment and carried wide- 
spread chagrin to the breasts of college 
boys. This year the tables are partially 
turned. Again, to be sure, it is a girl. 
Miss Marion Warner Wildman, of 
Western Reserve University, who car- 
ries off the palm for the prize poem, " A 
Hill Prayer ; " but the prizes for the es- 
say and the short story go, respectively, 
to Mr. Henry Justin Smith, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, for " The Poetry of 
William Blake: An Opinion,'' and to 
Mr. John M. Oskison, of Leland Stan- 
ford Jr. University, for " Only the Mas- 
ter Shall Praise." Incidentally it is in- 
teresting to note that the scene of success 
has shifted from East to West. 

Is there any real significance in the fact 
that the prize poem has now, twice run- 
ning, been submitted by a girl? The 
world's greatest poetry, with but few ex- 
ceptions, has, of course, been written by 
men. How is it then, that, from our uni- 
versities which may justly be deemed the 
horticultural hotbeds of American letters, 
the experience of the wide world for ages 
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should be reversed? Are our coming 
poets to be all Sapphos, Mrs. Brownings, 
and Christina Rossettis? Or is it that a 
dying out of the male line from Homer 
and Milton is to put a premium on po- 
etesses? The truth seems to be that at the 
age at which our young poets are here 
submitted to competitive test, a fair and 
final judgment cannot be made. Up to a 
certam point and up to a certain age, the 
woman has the advantage over the man, 
in the possession, by virtue of her sex, of 
certain qualities which go to the fashion- 
ing of good verse, and which share in the 
carlkr maturity of womanhood. She is 



naturally endowed with feeling for music, 
delicacy of touch, fineness of sentiment — 
all the graces that we call " poetic.'* The 
higher qualities of poetry, on the other 
hand, strength, depUi, and directness of 
thought and feeling, these are more dis- 
tinctively masculine and of correspond- 
ingly later development. So that while 
college boys are struggling ordinarilv 
with structure and the difficulties of self- 
expression — ^those of them, that is, who 
are not ashamed to whirl the wall-flower 
Muse — their academic sisters, six to one, 
are gaining full acclaim for their graceful, 
finished versifying. 



Nectar 

By Clarence Urmy 

In a golden bowl I brew 

Leaf of rose and violet dew, 

And the essences of things 

Natal to Pierian springs: 

(Bird-song, brook-song, breeze a-blow,) 

Sweets that in dream-gardens grow; 

Spray that leaped the harbor bar 

Amorous of the twilight star; 

Bubbles of delight that float 

From a seraph's liquid note; 

Bloom from Joy's low-bending bough; 

Cupid, drop a kiss — and now. 

Sweetheart, here's a health to thee. 

Drink the draught. Sweetheart, with me I 
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The House of Voiceless Cries 

By W. C. Morrow 



/T was about an hour before sun$et 
that my heart, suddenly chilled 
with the terror that filled me, 
stopped its beating as I gazed up- 
on a wonderful house standii^ 
just within the edge of the forest that 
skirted the city on the south. The 
strangeness of my fear lay in the fact that 
I had often seen the house before, and 
had never found terror in its aspect 
Had not abundant experience made me 
know that every sudden impression like 
this proceeded nrom a substantial source, 
and demanded an intelligent response in 
my conduct, I might have put aside this 
sudden and almost overwhelming sen- 
sation. 

Many a time had I seen this queer 
house, but never before had its singular 
face stared and screamed at me in that 
strenuous way. Nor had it ever oc- 
curred to me before to note a singular 
resemblance between the front of the 
house and a human face. But here it 
was upreared before me, not only a 
gigantic htmian face, but one with eyes 
staring, and mouth stretched to the ut- 
most in the act of screaming voicelessly 
in unspeakable terror. I had seen the 
fronts of houses somewhat similarly de- 
signed, and that there was nothing strik- 
ingly original in this one. There was no 
porch. The entrance, flush with the 
wall, would have been commonplace had 
it not been for a grooved pilaster on 
either side, supporting an ornamental 
architrave above the door. Higher were 
two round windows, and between them 
and the door was a narrow rectangular 
window, doubtless to light the stairs 
within. Perhaps, had I stayed to reason, 
I should have reflected that the low posi- 
tion of the sun, and the effect of its rays 



striking athwart the front of the house, 
produced an illusion that transformed 
the house-front into a screaming human 
face ; for the door was certainly thrown 
in deep shadow, and the flutings in die 
pilasters were brought out with unoooH 
mon sharpness, givmg them the appear- 
ance of the perpendicular wrinkles that 
are formed when the mouth is opened 
wide; and perhaps, too, I should have 
reflected that from the same cause the 
left side of each round window was cast 
in a curious crescent shadow, giving the 
windows the appearance of eyes turned 
to the right toward me. But I saw only 
a black, wide-open mouth, wrinkled 
down the sides, and terror-rounded eyes 
staring in agony toward me. And I saw, 
what I had never observed before, that 
there were arched copings above the 
round windows, and that they were now 
eyebrows raised in the general expres- 
sion of appealing terror, and that streaks, 
looking to me to be tears, but no doubt 
caused by the rains in washing the dust 
from the arched copings, ran down the 
face of the house. The one thing that 
absorbed me now was an overwhelming 
sense of duty to answer the silent cry. 

Without any further thought I opened 
the gate, passed up a short, gravelly 
walk, and tried to open the door. It was 
locked. On the right was an old-fash- 
ioned bell-pull, which I exercised so vig- 
orously that I could hear the faint tinkle 
of the bell half smothered in the rear. 
Presently the door was cautiously un- 
locked, and then opened a few inches. 
An old woman's sharp, hard, suspicious 
face peered out at me. The look of ap- 
prehension upon it — ^the apprehension 
that guilt may inspire — ^was not needed 
to lend strength to my courage. 
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" What do you want ? " she querulous- 
ly asked 

" I want to enter/' I answered, putting 
my hand upon the door. 

She instantly tried to dose it, but I in- 
terposed a shoulder, and forced my way 
within. She stood back, eying me in 
iear. 

*' It has come at last I " she moaned. 
" I knew it would ; I knew it would I '* 

" Come,'' said I, taking her by the arm 
and leading her into the drawing-room, 
the door ofwhich was immediately near ; 
'' let us go in here and talk it over." 

She OTeyed, but began to sob whin- 
inely and to complain. 

Now," said I, forcing her into a 
ir, and seating myself directly in front 
of her, " what have you to say for your- 
self?" 

" Oh, nothing, nothing/' she moaned. 
''And I have kept it so long, so long I 
How did you find it out ? " 

" From the cry/' I answered. 

"The cry! You heard it?" she 
gasped. 

'* I saw it," I explained. 

She seemed not to comprehend my 
words, but sat all the time looking stead- 
fastly and warily into my eyes, like a 
trapped animal pondering means of es- 
cape. 

Now," said I, "make whatever 
explanation you can, and make it as 
quickly as possible." 

" Oh," she pleaded, " I meant no 
harm I I know you are an officer of the 
law, and I knew the people would sus- 
pect and tell. I am not to blame. Be- 
fore God I am not to blame I Do you 
understand that? The judge will be- 
lieve me when I tell him everything. It 
cotddn't be helped. I did the best I 
could, and now — ** She was rapidly be- 
coming excited. Her head turned aim- 
Ittsly m>m side to side, and she looked 
at all the objects in the room one bv 
one as she complainingly proceeded. 

— ^And now it must all go for nothing I 

/on't you have mercy on me? I will 
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show you the room, and you may see 
for yourself. I have nothing to conceal. 
Do you understand that? Nothing 
whatever to conceal." 

As she thus rambled on in a half-dement- 
ed fashion I noted the native elegance and 
refinement of manner that lay beneath 
her stumbling exterior. It was now evi- 
dently a matter of patience and tact on 
my part to arrive at the heart of the mys- 
tery that I felt must be haunting the 
house. While listening to every one of 
her disjointed words for a ray that would 
light my way to further action, I gave 
alert attention to any other possible 
sound that the depths of the house might 
yield. Only a dead silence filled it. 
Was she entirely alone? Why had she 
jumped to the erroneous conclusion that 
I was an officer of the law? What was 
there to conceal that the law should not 
know? Why should she be excusing 
herself, and protesting her innocence? 
And there was that within me which still 
had an ear for a cry for help, the source 
of the silent cry that had issued from the 
face of the house. 

I must have been giving too much 
heed to that, and too little to the mean- 
ingless speech of the woman ; for all at 
once, with a suddenness that found me 
unprepared, she sprang upon me with a 
knife, the cold metal of which, as she 
struck with all her might, I felt upon my 
body ; and at the same moment I saw her 
swallow something that she slipped into 
her mouth. Large and strong though I 
was, the suddenness and fierceness of the 
blow and of her impact upon me sent me 
to the floor. With incredible agility she 
leaped back, threw up her arms, and ex- 
ultingly shouted: 

" I Imew how to reach your vitals, you 
dog — ^and my own I O God I " she add- 
ed, falling rigid to the floor. 

The poison that she had swallowed 
must have had a marvellously quick ac- 
tion; for, by the time I had recovered 
my feet and knelt beside her, she was in 
a convulsion that meant instant death. 
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In another moment she was dead, her 
eyes staring wide at the ceiling, and her 
jaw drawn down into a striking sem- 
blance of the door in the house. There 
was this, then, that I had done: I had 
caused the death of a woman, who, be- 
fore taking her own life, had sought 
mine, and had died believing that the 
thrust which went only through my 
clothes and chilled my skin had been 
fatal. 

I rose in profound perplexity and dis- 
may, and a clamorous conscience began 
to make demands. The silence that now 
pervaded the house was terrifying be- 
yond all endurance. I strained every 
hearing nerve for a sound. There was 
only a vast, all-absorbing silence. But 
there were duties to be discharged. The 
astonishing conduct of the woman had 
only lent strength and substance to the 
silent cry from the face of the house. 

I drew forth a bunch of keys from the 
dead woman's belt. The carpet was 
soft and thick, so that my cautious foot- 
steps gave out no sound. I left the 
drawing-room, and closed the door. 
Then I began to explore the house. 

There was but one habitable room on 
the ground floor, and that was now 
guarded by the dead; the others were 
bare of furniture, and contained only 
dust and rubbish. 

I proceeded quietly up the stair, paus- 
ing at every step to listen. It seemed a 
singular thing that the tragedy in the 
drawing-room, with its accompanying 
loud speech from the desperate woman, 
had roused no activity in the house. 
Was this a mystery of life, or of death ? 
In the upper hallway I listened as I pro- 
ceeded slowly, deciding to try none of 
the closed doors unless I should hear a 
sound ; and then if no sound came, to try 
them all. 

Soon I heard the low, soft crooning of 
a woman's voice within a room. I si- 
lently tried the door. It was locked. 
With infinite patience, to assure silence, 
I tried the keys until I found one that 



unlocked the door. Then I softly 
opened it, and looked wiUiin. Sitting 
on the floor, facing a window, and with 
her back toward me, was a woman. Her 
hair, long, black, and wild, almost com- 
pletely hid her body, but I could see that 
she was clad in a coarse gown. The 
floor was bare, except for a disorganized 
assemblage of rags about and tmder- 
neath the wcnnan. There was no article 
of furniture in the room ; there was noth- 
ing whatever except a tin platter, which 
held some fragments of coarse food, and 
beside it a tin cup. The woman was 
swaying forward and backward, holding 
something in her arms that I could not 
see ; and to this she was crooning, in a 
singularly gentle and melodious voice: 
" Go to sleep, go to sleep, little one. 
Bom in a prison, with the sound of 
chains and your mother's voice to soothe 
you — ^ah, dearest one, life is dreary, so 
dreary! But when the sun shines, the 
birds sing in the trees ; and when it sets, 
we lie down in our rags and dream. But 
some day they will come, my dearest, 
they will come. And she knows they 
will — sh — ! we must whisper that. Oh, 
the years that we have been here, my little 
one, my precious ! And she is so proud, 
so proud! Will you be as proud as 
your grandmother, dearest ? Now, now, 
go to sleep, go to sleep. If I hadn't for- 
gotten how to sing, I would sing you a 
lullaby ; but the song is in my heart, my 
dearest, and so are you, and there you 
may nestle together. Yes, they will 
come, they will come. I say that ten 
thousand times a day. It is for saying it 
that she hates me, little one. It is to 
hear me say it, and to beat me for saying 
it, that she slips into the room so softly, 
so softly ! But how can they come, my 
dearest? How will they know? I do 
not cry out, for that would mean a beat- 
ing with the chain — for saying they will 
come I am beaten merely with a stick. 
But I do not need to cry out, my dearest ; 
for a cry goes forth from my heart that 
some day will be heard to the ends of the 
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earth; and then, my dearest, my little 
one, Uiere will come great armies, with 
banners and drums and cannon, and they 
will take the house by storm, and bring 
us forth into the light and life of the 
world. O my little one, my precious, 
sleep, sleep, sleep I Are you not in my 
arms, the arms of your mother? And 
the cannon will blaze and roar, and a 
mig^ity shout will ascend to heaven. 
Then the walls of this prison will come 
crashing down, and our deliverers will 
seize us in their strong arms and bear us 
away, away, to liberty and fife I *' 

From the gentlest manner the woman 
had now grovm excited, and was sway- 
ing wildly as she sat. 

They will come, they will come!" 
she cried, half laughing, half crying, and 
wholly hysterical. 

I drew nearer, going to one side, that 
I might see her child ; I found that it was 
a doll, made of the rags of the pallet. 
The woman was now pressing it to her 
bee, and wetting it with her tears. I 
walked round in front of her, and quietly 
said: 

" They have come." 

She started violently, and looked up 
dazed and frightened into my face. 

" I have come," I said, with the kindest 
manner, "to take you away to liberty 
and Ufe." 

She clutched the doll close to her 
breast, and gazed at me in startled si- 
lence ; and then I saw again, as her lower 
jaw dropped and her eyes strained to 
their utmost width, a singular resem- 
blance to the face of the house. And 
what a strange picture she made I A 
young and b^utiful woman, her every 
feature a refined and youthful duplicate 
of the ones that lay stark in the chamber 
below ; eyes in which the innocence and 
purity of childhood were touched with 
the softening grace of womanhood; a 
manner that showed inherent pride 
struggling through a haze of humilia- 
tion and despair. And so the mystery 
of the house that cried out without a 



voice had been solved — a mother whose 
pride, stronger than her humanity, had 
concealed and guarded here a lunatic 
daughter, lest the law should reach forth 
a hand to seize the shame and send forth 
a voice to proclaim it ; a mother who had 
gone out of the world with murder in her 
heart and suicide on her soul, when, as 
she thought, the law had thrust a shoul- 
der in at the screaming door. 

" Come," I said, extending a hand. 

She slowly disengaged one of her 
hands, and gently, yet tentatively, laid 
it in mine. 

" Rise," I said, and she weakly com- 
plied. As she did so she forgot the in- 
stinct of shame that had made her keep 
something concealed, partly with the 
rags, and partly with the wretched skirt 
that she wore ; for the ominous clanking 
of a chain drew my glance to the floor, 
and there I saw the body of the shame 
itself. The young woman was chained 
to the floor, into which a staple had been 
driven to receive one end of the chain, 
the other being padlocked to one of her 
ankles ; where it encircled her ankle tht 
skin was discolored a purplish hue, from 
numerous old bruises. 

As she stood in silence, breathing fast 
under the inspiration of wonderful things 
that were stirring her soul, I found a key 
that fitted the padlock, and so released 
her. Then, taking her by the arm, and 
speaking reassuringly, I led her to the 
window, through which the red rays of 
the setting sun were streaming. 

" That is the world," I said ; " it is life 
and liberty. Come with me." 



I had never ceased to deem it an evil 
fortune in my life that the house which 
I so much dreaded should stand in the 
edge of the forest that skirted the city 
on the south ; for it was in this forest that 
I liked to stroll alone, and the road that 
ran past the front of the house was the 
pleasantest of all. It is true that I had 
never again seen upon its human face 
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that terrible voiceless cry for help that 
had greeted me some years before, 
though I had looked upon it at the same 
hour of the afternoon, when the rays of 
a low western sun, striking athwart the 
front, brought out the wnnkles of the 
fluted pilasters, and cast a crescent 
shadow upon one side of each of the cir- 
cular windows ; but the house tugged at 
memories that were tragic and melan- 
choly ; and there is enough of sadness in 
the things we meet, wiUiout linking to 
their potency the sadness of things that 
we have left behind. 

But here I was again, approaching the 
house, and conscious of the fatct. In a 
little while I should turn a bend in the 
road, and thus come face to face with the 
house. I should study the grotesque 
architectural fancy that unwittingly had 
made it in the fashion of a human face, 
and again I should ask what could have 
been the strange power that had put the 
expression of a cry for help into it, or 
implanted within me, for that juncture 
alone, a capacity to receive it. And the 
strange old woman whose knife had left 
upon my body a spot that forever would 
feel cold — it was better to turn from her 
to the brighter side, and behold my 
lovely young charge, made so by my ap- 
pointment as her guardian, gradually 
emerge from the cloud that had envel- 
oped her mind, and, under kindly and 
intelligent care, stand forth eventually 
in the full radiance of competent woman- 
hood. It was better still to think of her 
recent happy marriage to my best 
friend's son, and of the bright and beauti- 
ful home that she had made, and of the 
warm sweet place therein that should 
forever be mine when it pleased me to 
give up the lonely life that I had always 
led. 

I recalled the one great secret that lay 
between her and me, and the odd turn 
that it took one day, before she had loved 
and married. She had been perfectly 
recovered for months, when she came to 
me in the strangest, most shamefaced 



way, and asked me if she might trust me 
to the end of the world — trust not alone 
my silence, but my sympathy as weU. 

'' That is a useless question, my dear,'' 
I protested. ** Worse than that, it im- 
plies a lack of the full confidence that I 
thought existed between us." 

" No, no, my dear old friend/' she 
cried, kissing away the look of trouble 
that likely she saw creeping into my 
eyes. '' No, no, not that ; but what I 
have to say, what I have to ask of you, 
is so — so silly, so — so childish— 1 — ^I 
fear, my friend, you will not diink me as 
well as you would like.'' 

" Oh, but vou are perfectly well, my 
dear I " I declared. " Nothing that you 
could " 

She closed my mouth with her warm, 
dimpled hand. 

"But it is so, so foolish I" she de- 
clared, hiding her face in my shoulder. 

" Possibly it would seem foolish to any 
but me," I said. " But remember who I 
am, and remember that you may trust 
my silence and sympathy to the end of 
the worid." 

She drew her arms about my neck, 
and with her face still hidden in my 
shoulder, she made her confidence. 

" You remember, dear friend, the poor 
old rag doll that I loved so well when — 
when I was not myself? " 

" Yes." 

" Did you ever know what became of 
it?" 

" No ; I had never thought about it." 

"Well" — ^and she buried her face 
deeper — ^"you will forgive me, won't 
you, when I confess that I have kept it 
by me all this time, concealing it from 
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all, even you? You can't imagine what 
a solace it was to me, and how much it 
helped me to get well and strong. I am 
well and strong now, and my poor pet 
does not belong to my present life ; but 
it has been my faithful companion and 
friend ; it has filled an aching emptiness 
in my heart I want to bury it now, my 
dear friend ; and I want to bury it at die 
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place where my sufferings were so great, 
for there it belongs, and there the last of 
it will perish and disappear with all the 
rest. Will you go and help me, dear 
friendy and not think me foolish, or weak, 
oriU?" 

Yes, I would go, and go we did. It 
was I that dug the small grave in the 
weed-grown garden behind the house, 
and it was she that put flowers on the 
mound and wept while I waited. It was 
she that wrote upon a board, which she 
placed at the head of the grave, the name 
of her doll, with her own surname added. 

But sdl that was before she had been 
fully sobered by love and marriage. And 
this is getting far from the day about 
which I was writing just now, the day 
that had started this train of memories. 
I had expected to find the house, aban- 
doned since the day of the tragedy, now, 
with battered windows and an air of de- 
cay, wearing its customary common- 
place aspect ; but instead of that, the mo- 
ment I came upon it after passing the 
bend in the road I was startled out of all 
self-command to behold again the mouth 
wide open, and sending forth its voice- 
less cry for help, those strange, forbid- 
ding wrinkles down the sides, the wide- 
staring eyes turned toward me, and 
traces of tears down the agonized face. 
I did not even pause to consider the time 
— an hour before sunset — ^nor the effect 
of the level sun-rays striking athwart the 
front. I saw, or rather felt, only the ter- 
rified silent appeal for help that shone in 
every lineament of the hideous visage; 
and without reflection, I went straight 
forward and pushed open the yielding 
door. 

I paused within the threshold, for ex- 
citea voices sounded on the floor above. 

" This' is a frightful deception that you 
have practised upon me I " I heard the 
familiar voice of a man exclaim — ^the one 
man in all the world most strongly 
bound by every sacred obligation to for- 
bear, to understand, to be patient. 
• " Yes, yes, it is true, so true, so true I " 



moaned the dearest of all voices in reply. 
" But I could not help it, I really could 
not. I meant no harm to you, but you 
have been kind to me, and my conscience 
will not permit me to hide the truth from 
so noble a man, so good and kind a hus- 
band. Yes, it was here that my baby 
was bom, here in this room, and we slept 
on a pile of rags." 

With a bound I went up the stair, to 
explain the hallucination, for it was clear 
that my poor ward had relapsed, and 
that she was living again the terrible 
days of the rags and chain ; but before I 
could arrive upon them, she said some- 
thing that turned me to stone where I 
stood. 

" I must confess everything," she con- 
tinued, half sobbing. " I never loved 
you. It was my guardian that I loved 
with all my soul, with all my heart ; and 
I married you because you loved me, and 
he did not." 

" And who was the father of your 
child?" her husband asked, with a sin- 
gular cruel hardness for which I could 
have slain him. 

" My deliverer, my guardian ! " she 
answered aloud and triumphantly. 
" Who but he could have been ? It was 
here, in this room, that he came to see 
me as I nursed it ; it was here that he 
found me chained ; it was from this room 
that he led me out into the world, into 
life and liberty. And when our poor 
baby died we brought it to this house, he 
and I ; and he dug the grave, and we laid 
our baby away, and I put flowers on the 
grave. Come, let me show you." 

All eagerness and excitement, her eyes 
blazing, and her soft beauty sharpened 
and hardened, she swept past me, her 
husband following, his step leaden, his 
jaw dropped, and his face the hue of 
ashes. I followed them weakly. How 
could I disclose myself now, since she 
had made the declaration of her affection 
for me? How could I be sure that her 
conduct at this critical moment would be 
of a kind that, with my explanations. 
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would reassure her husband, to whom 
she had been married for so short a time ? 
What in all the world could I do but fol- 
low them unseen now, and stand ready 
to serve her in need to the end of the 
world ? And there uprose the one secret 
between her and me, the secret of the 
doirs funeral, the one secret that her hus- 
band had never shared. How could it 
be explained to him now, when his heart 
was broken, his idol shattered, by her 
declaration of her love for me? And 
how would it be possible in her presence 
to straighten out the strange tangle that 
her words had made, when she would 
stand beside me to protest its truth? 

I followed them into the weed-grown 
garden at the rear of the house, and stood 
amid the concealing shrubbery while she 
showed him the grave. There were now 
but dried skeleton stems of the flowers 
that she had thrust into the soft earth, 
and the little mound had sunk; but, as 
though it had been written in the indel- 
ible ink of the Fates, shone black and 
bold the name that she had written on 
the head-board. 

" This is the grave of our baby," she 
moaned, falling upon her knees beside 
it ; " and that is the name of my little 
one written by my own hand upon the 
board." And then she fell to sobbing 
piteously. 

A look of unspeakable anguish twisted 
the young husband's face into a mask. 
Did he understand that she was dement- 
ed ? Ought not he to have suspected it 
when she doubtless began her confession 
at their home, and then brought him to 
the house to disclose the evidence? Is 
it true that youth is all folly, impatience, 
and recklessness? 

I could bear the strain no longer. 
Why had the silent cry from the wide- 
open mouth of the house summoned me 
if there was no duty for me to perform ? 
Once before I had felt the courage to re- 



spond ; once before I had shown the tact 
to succeed. My duty then was done. 
This was one infinitely more awful, more 
dangerous, but — I walked straight up 
to him and cut the line of his far-set 
vision. He looked at me blankly a mo- 
ment, and then started. 

" You see that she is ill,"! said; " do 
not be misled." 

Upon hearing my voice the stricken 
^rl rose, and there could be no mistak- 
mg the unveiled light and gladness that 
filled her face, and shone as a radiance 
about her. As he stood looking from 
one to the other of us, hard, cold, and 
unyielding, he saw her approach me with 
a smile upon a face that had been pinched 
with anguish before; he saw her place 
her arms about my neck and nestle her 
face in my shoulder, and sigh with the 
content of a child that had been lost and 
was now found. And he heard her say, 
as she looked up into my face and 
caressed my cheek : 

" My lover, my deliverer, my hus- 
band ! " 

He and I were looking steadily at each 
other, and the fathomless reaches of hell 
would not have measured the depth of 
the gulf that lay between us. 

" You are my father's friend," he fin- 
ally said, in a small, distant voice ; ** and 
whatever may be true, or whatever may 
be false, you have been her friend, and 
henceforth must continue to be. I had 
brought this to kill her and myself here," 
he added, producing a revolver, " after 
she should have shown me the evidence 
that she promised. Your intrusion has 
saved her life." And treating with 
scorn my demand that he stay and hear 
the truth, he stalked wearily into the 
house, and closed the door. To this day, 
calm and contented, as I sit beside her 
couch and listen for the wing-beats of 
the day that shall come and seize her in 
its flight, she does not know how he died. 
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In the Orchard 

By Charlotte Lowry Marsh 

Oh little, sweet love, mine own little love. 
When the apple-boughs were a-blowing 

Did the pink-blushed petals drifted above 
Set your own cheeks a-glowing? 

Came there a sunbeam all unaware 
That, tangling itself in endeavor 

To kiss, little love, your bonny brown hair. 
Was caught there forever and ever? 

Did a little wild bird sing low in your ear 

The secret of song revealing. 
That made the melody tender and clear 

Into your voice come stealing ? 



American Literary Commonplace 

By C. M. Francis 



JTT would require a very wise man to 
# define precisel]^ the nattire of the 
X commonplace in any art, and in 
Ixterattire die task is especially dif- 
ficulty the whole matter being of the inti- 
mately subjective, nan-disputandum sort 
Everyone knows that the superfluous 
bode is published and that it engages the 
attention of the poor, tired human mind ; 
and almost everyone will declare that the 



human mind is somewhat the worse for it 
But, unless he is a very absolute person, 
like Mr. Carlyle or Mr. Ruskin, he will 
not take it upon himself to say where the 
line of exclusion should be drawn. In an 
exalted and aristocratic mood, one is apt 
to feel a pang at the multiplication of 
literary commonplace, but after all is not 
this the point of view of Alice's carpen- 
ter, who " wept like anything to see such 
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quantities of sand " ? Carlyle and the car- 
penter, it seems to me, had much in com- 
mon. Were that inspired curmudgeon 
living in the United States to-day how he 
would tear his adjectives over the excess 
of printed things ! How his German 
compounds would fly ! " Back to thy 
yard-stick, thou kicker-up of word-dust," 
he would say to some hard-working liter- 
ary man. " Thinkst thou that an uphol- 
sterer made the heavens ? Is there an auc- 
tion of the stars? World-sickness from 
infinity of jabber such as thine " — ^and so 
forth. But we cannot all be Carlyles, and 
some of us are not sorry, for looking at 
things from the pedestal of the absolute 
has its inconveniences. The more practi- 
cal and comfortable persons down on the 
level realize that since the majority of 
people are commonplace, the majority of 
books should be commonplace also ; and 
they accept the fact in a philosophic tem- 
per. 

It is not then with the design of mount- 
ing any Delphic tripod that the present 
article has been undertaken, but with the 
aim of viewing so far as possible in a rig- 
idly objective manner certain aspects of 
literary commonplace. At first sight this 
may appear a rather unpromising field; 
but this is merely because of its novelty, 
the dull and the commonplace and the 
usual being precisely the things that men 
avoid writing about, lest they catch the 
color of what they work in. Certainly the 
most common form of literature, the bulk 
of what is sold and read, deserves analysis 
as well as the exceptional and striking. 
Of course this is viewing literature in an 
ordinary and not in an idealistic way ; but 
the latter is wholly unsuitable for our 
present practical purposes. 

The man who describes, however 
roughly, the most common forms of lit- 
erature in his own day and in his own 
country does a needful work. If he can 
show what kinds of writing are read by 
the greatest number, he does something 
toward explaining what so many sociolo- 
gists insist on calling the social mind. 



The psychology of the crowd cannot be 
understood without some very careful 
study in this field. How does the social 
law of imitation apply to it, for instance? 
How far may repetition go without 
wearying the mass of readers, and are 
there any ideas or situations that invari- 
ably please, irrespective of the form in 
which they are expressed? We are 
studying men in masses nowadays, and 
literary criticism will have to lay aside 
its supercilious absorption in the excep- 
tional if it keeps abreast of things. What 
would our descendants learn of the intel- 
lectual pleasures of the great body of 
Americans to-day by reading fifty years 
from now a history of literature, modelled 
on those in use at present ? A few promi- 
nent names, a fanciful description of some 
tendency or clique or school, and many 
long and eloquent tributes to great woria 
— ^matters which concerned only a small 
fraction of the reading public, and these 
for only a small fraction of their reading 
time. It would tell them nothing of the 
popular taste and offer no means of com- 
paring the prevalent literary standard 
of one age with that of another. The 
study of the usual in literature is essen- 
tial to an understanding of literary ten- 
dencies. 

To the producer for the present literary 
market such a study has, of course, an im- 
mediate practical value; for if a man 
wants to sell a certain class of goods, he 
must first ascertain what characteristics 
the goods actually sold have in common. 
This purely practical view is taken, if not 
avowed, by the majority of writers in the 
United States to-day. Artistic ideals have 
nothing to do with the matter. It is the 
production of salable goods for a definite 
market. Commonplace writings are not 
the unintentionally dull work of men who 
have a mistaken view of their own talents. 
They are done with deliberate purpose 
and often by those who are capable of bet- 
ter but less remunerative work. The pro- 
duction of literary commonplace is a gain- 
ful occupation whose outlook from the 
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economic point of view is exceedingly 
promising, since the market widens with 
the cheapness of publication and with 
the extension of common-school educa- 
tion. New classes of half-educated con- 
sumers will come in to swell the demand 
for what is inferior in literature, just as 
the opening up of Africa has swelled the 
demand for cheap and tawdry articles of 
commerce. There has never been a time 
when financial success was so easy to the 
literary man as at present, and it will be- 
come easier still in the future. There is 
a growing demand for inferior goods, and 
men may earn an honest living by making 
them, whether they are candy cupids or 
soap-box Sapphos or short stories for a 
syndicate. 

But there is one kind of literary com- 
monplace which owes its success not to 
its qualities, but to its source. It is carried 
aJong by the momenttun of the author's 
reputation. In regard to this a word is 
needed by way of admonition to unsuc- 
cessful competitors. The yotmger man 
who has not yet made his name is apt to 
chafe when he sees his elders waxing fat 
on the proceeds of words which could not 
by their own worth make their way into 
the cheapest comer of the field of print. 
He forgets the poetic justice of it Let 
hnn once call to mind how these same 
aodiors had to work and wait before they 
came into their kingdom, and he will not 
b^Ttidge them any of the joys of despot- 
ism when they have reached the throne. 
For my part, I never read a supremely 
foolish interview with a well-known au- 
thor without a warming of the heart ; and 
whenever I hear the diink of good gold 
ooins on his triumphant cotmter in ex- 
change for worthless wares, I glory in 
the delicious equity of it. As an instance 
of the sort of thing that a man is en- 
titled to say by virtue of his literary rank, 
note the following remarks which a 
prominent writer made to the question 

What do you fear most ? " propounded 
by an enterprising interviewer who pub- 
lished the answers in a magazine : 



" I should say that the greatest number 
of us most fear poverty and death. . . . 
Young people fear death more than their 
elders. ... I think that as we grow 
older we fear death less, while our fear of 
material loss increases. . . . Regard- 
ing the effect of fear upon the character : 
a great pressure of fear might, I think, re- 
sult in caution ; if enduring too long, per- 
haps in timidity and cowardice. . . . 
You know there are things which we 
fear for others but which we do not fear 
for ourselves. We fear these things for 
others because we believe they may be 
wanting in the foresight which we sup- 
pose we ourselves possess abundantly; 
that they may be incautious; that they 
may not think and act as we should think 
and act in their place." 

It is easy to ridicule the childishness of 
it and to sneer at the public for taking it 
seriously. Nor is the case at all excep- 
tional. The silly saying^ of prominent 
men are gathered with infinite pains and 
read with eagerness. The reason for it is 
obvious, and the moral justification com- 
plete. The passage just quoted, for in- 
stance, sprang from the brain of a man of 
distinction and of acknowledged talent, 
and the public is interested in that brain 
even when it is in absolute repose. He 
had done strenuous work in the past, and 
there was a time when he was underpaid 
for some of the best of it. Now he has 
fairly earned the right to say as foolish 
things as he likes. It is a triumph of 
prestige for a man to be able to print an 
essay to the eflfect that fear results in cau- 
tion and, if enduring, may lead to cow- 
ardice. It is time's way of redressing the 
balance of his early days. So viewed, it is 
both reasonable and right. In trade, 
goods are first judged by their quality, af- 
terward by their label. In the literary 
field the same law obtains, and the man 
who could not find a publisher for some 
of the best work of his brain, may, after 
he has made his mark, almost obtain 
space-rates for his snores. Thus in the 
long run things are evened up. 
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Such is the philosophic attitude toward 
interviews like this. It is one of the most 
admirable forms of commonplace. It is a 
sort of reprisal on the public, and the 
celebrity who publishes it often does so 
with conscious irony. Shall there be no 
privileges of preeminence ? Nobility ex- 
empts as well as obliges : and a writer of 
the first rank has earned any profits that 
may accrue to him through the medium of 
literary flunkyism. Therefore, let all 
who wear the hodden-gray of literature 
deliver themselves from envy and unchar- 
itableness. Rank is merely petrified opin- 
ion, but it has its logical consequences. 
The only question worth asking is wheth- 
er it is rank based on achievement or on 
inheritance, on divine right or on wind. 
One should thank his stars for an aris- 
tocracy of talent, whenever he sees a sign 
of it, and for all the privileges that it con- 
fers, when he sees the right man enjoying 
them. So runs our little moral. 

But this form of literary commonplace 
is a thing apart and governed by its own 
law — ^the law of the dynamics of success. 
It is enjoyed not on account of its hack- 
neyism, but in spite of it It may and of- 
ten does fall short even of the meagre re- 
quirements of current literature. It has 
tSLT less social significance than that great 
mass of writing which is loved for the 
very reason that it is dull and undeviat- 
ing and ceaselessly iterative. The im- 
pressive social fact is that the average 
American writer sinks his originality and 
merely supplies certain classes of goods 
for the market: short stories whidi are 
little mosaics of well-tried situations and 
phases; impressionist sketches imitated 
(judiciously, of course) from the French ; 
plays confined to traditional grooves in 
dialogue, business, and plot ; and poems 
with a deliberate dash of unintelligible- 
ness to counterfeit depth. These are the 
writings which are chiefly in need of 
analysis. Their most striking feature is 
the closeness of their resemblance to each 
other. In no other country in the world, 
which ranks with ours in intelligence and 



wealth, is there so much that is essentially 
identical in pure literature. The general 
level of what is written elsewhere may be 
higher or lower, but the diversity is in- 
finitely greater there than here. 

A priori this is just what we should 
expect of a young democracy too much 
absorbed in life to give the best of itself 
to any art. Our triimiphs are economic 
In that field we are alert, resolute, and en- 
terprising beyond all others. That is 
where our heart is and where our best 
qualities are displayed. At the end of 
the year in which we fought the war with 
Spain, we found not only that our withers 
were tmwrung, but that we had distanced 
every other nation in the development of 
our industries and in the increase of our 
foreign trade. As a people we are primar- 
ily business men, and since we have spe- 
cialized along this line, it is most natuSral 
that we should show this bent when we 
attempt other thing^. The economic mo- 
tive leads always to the study of demand. 
We should therefore expect to find our 
writers business men first and literary 
men afterward. We should expect to see 
them surveying the literary market in a 
cool, conservative business spirit, and 
adapting their goods to its needs with a 
ruthless suppression of any little pen- 
chant for self-expression they may nap- 
pen to have. They want success, and suc- 
cess at once; not the mere pleasure of 
planting in a few minds a big unmarket- 
able thought. And what better business 
reason is there for hoping success for a 
book than the presence in it of the very 
things that have already won success** 
Hence it comes that a people which in 
some respects is more vigorous in its in- 
dividuality than any other, is in literary 
matters the most conventional and imita- 
tive. The industrial ideal has given us 
literary artificers, not artists. 

The short story seemed ten years ago to 
be an exception to this rule, and Siere 
was, in fact, a distinctive flavor in sev- 
eral of the short stories written by Ameri- 
cans at that time. Since then the few: 
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readers^ who appreciated this distinctive- 
ness, have read American short stories in 
sufficient numbers to be able to generalize 
with some assurance. At the rate of five 
a month, and this is a low estimate for the 
average consumer, six hundred short 
stories would have been read — a very fair 
basis for induction. Let anyone ask him- 
self what proportion of them showed any 
novelty either in motive or in execution. 
They fall into certain groups, and in each 
of these groups the stories apparently 
might have been written by the same per- 
son. A complete classification is impos- 
sible without a somewhat painftd review 
of the whole six htmdred, but certain 
types stand out prominently. The local 
color group is especially conspicuous, and 
the humorous stories in this class are the 
most striking in their machine-made uni- 
formity. Here a humorous effect is 
sought by the use of quaint or grotesque 
expressions. They are not as a rule char- 
acter studies, but merely the development 
of incidents in dialect The characters 
are sketched roughly and with reference 
to some salient trait, and the incidents are 
selected from a limited number of ob- 
viously comical things. The dialect car- 
ries the story. Not long ago fully fifty 
per cent of the American short stories 
were of this sort, in which not the au- 
tiior's art, but his note-book was predomi- 
nant A few pioneers had happened to 
employ dialect in a legitimate way as 
suMdiary to their artistic aims. Their 
success had the undesired effect of found- 
ing what proved to be an actual " hain't " 
•and *' d'ruther " school, in which dialect 
was not the means, but the end. In pro- 
portion to the amount of effort expended 
upon it, this has been one of the most 
lucrative lines of commonplace in recent 
fiction, for the selling feature was con- 
spicuous and easy of imitation. Uncle 
Silas and his cider barrel, Miss Eu- 
phemia's cat, the Deacon's courtship, the 
inevitable dialogue between the two old 
New England ladies, etc., underwent 
many variations, but in essentials were 



repeated by the thousands. The average 
reader was as well pleased with the medi- 
ocre as with the best The literary econo- 
mist perceived this and turned out iden- 
tical stories with the ease and mechanical 
precision of a huge factory. We had lit- 
tle essays in kodak realism from every 
State in the Union. Simple variations in 
externals cheated the reviewers, and they 
said solemn things about local color, as if 
that were an artistic ideal all by itself. 
They spoke of sectionalism and subtle 
tendencies and close observation at first 
hand and other profound jnatters, without 
stopping to consider whether nine-tenths 
of the stories in the local color group were 
not fashioned after existing models with 
only such variations as a prudent busi- 
ness man would feel constrained to intro- 
duce. And if the reviewers were de- 
ceived, think of the average reader. To 
him the crudest kind of reproductive de- 
vices have the effect of realism— devices 
in literature which correspond to that of 
introducing a real threshing-machine or a 
live baby on the stage. Essential novelty 
displeases him, if he notices it at all. Su- 
pedicial novelty is his delight, but he must 
be standing on good solid familiar grotmd 
to enjoy it. 'fiie homely language, the 
obvious humor, and the grotesque inci- 
dents of the local-color stories appeal to 
him. In other respects there must be 
identity with what he is used to. Long 
after the few active-minded persons have 
grown weary, he continues to enjoy. 

Very familiar facts, these, and yet 
writers on American literary tendencies 
fail utterly to see their significance. In 
the first place, this attitude of the popular 
mind is what gives the commonplace in 
literature its prompt success. As a result 
of it the conmionplace is the most promis- 
ing financial field for the literary man 
to-day. It tempts men into it who have ca- 
pacity for better things. It puts a premi- 
um on compilation as opposed to compo- 
sition. It completely reverses the artistic 
canon and requires that a man shall not 
think what he has to say and how best to 
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say it, but what people wish to have him 
say and in what form they expect him 
to say it. It draws ten commonplace 
books from him instead of one good one. 
He writes badly not because he lacks liter- 
ary talent, but because he possesses busi- 
ness sagacity. He writes with a divided 
mind, the better half of it being on the 
public. 

If, instead of pounding away at realism, 
romanticism, nationalism, provincialism, 
and other mystic matters, the critics 
would study the commonplace in connec- 
tion with the peculiar imitativeness of the 
American literary man, they might make 
more plausible forecasts of our literary 
future. The sanguine see all sorts of 
glorious things in prospect — z truly na- 
tional literature, a literature of native 
force and distinctiveness, following some- 
how in the wake of national expansion. 
Their reasoning is simple. By acquiring 
the Philippines we shall attain national 
self-consciousness ; and, national self-con- 
sciousness once attained, it follows as the 
light the day that we shall produce g^eat 
writers. It is not convincing. Nor is 
there much comfort to be had from the as- 
surance of others, that because we have 
gone so long without great men we are 
bound to have them soon. " About time 
for a genius," they say, more wistfully 
than wisely. " The ingrained idealism of 
the American nature needs clear and com- 
manding expression," says Mr. Hamilton 
Mabie. It needs it, therefore it will get 
it, is the essence of his argument. 

Such dream-language makes very little 
impression on one who has studied the 
ever-widening domain of the common- 
place in American literature. There is 
every reason to think that the iterative 
quality will increase rather than diminish. 
Besides the constant additions to the num- 
ber of half-educated consumers already 
mentioned, there is the fact of specializa- 
tion to be reckoned with. The specialist 
is an important factor in the literary de- 
mand and a factor that obstructs artistic 
progress. By the law of probabilities, if 



you hear of a man merely that he is a 
highly trained, skilful, and successful 
specialist in some one line, you have a 
right to presume that he is lacking in 
other lines. In general culture, even in 
the art of enjoying life, there is an ante- 
cedent probability that he will be below 
the average. If his success is due to ex- 
ceptional talent, nature is economical and 
exacts pay from some other part of him. 
If it is due to exceptional industiy, one 
faculty is probably developed at the ex- 
pense of others. This is safe as a general 
statement, though the exceptions are 
mmierous and obvious. Now the time of 
a man's life, during which he may devote 
himself to learning how to live and how to 
enjoy, is being cut down every year. 
With the disappearance of the American 
college, which is inevitable, technical 
work will probably begin at the age of 
eighteen. Of course a young man may 
take " culture studies " in the university, 
but competition will prevent many from 
doing* so. Every succeeding decade 
promises to drive the technical studies 
down a peg nearer to the years of infancy. 
We Americans are too shrewd econo- 
mists not to appreciate the importance of 
the division of labor, and we will carry it 
as far as any other people in the world. 
At all events the lengthening and narrow- 
ing process in education is certainly on 
the increase with us, and it will as cer- 
tainly lower the literary standard. 

The very fact that we are a strong and 
progressive nation points the same way. 
A community cannot remain strong and 
progressive without intense specialization 
in the industries and professions. Indus- 
trially we owe our superiority to this 
cause. Note M. Levasseur's recent com- 
parison of the industrial methods em- 
ployed here and there in France. At the 
same time a high degree of social uni- 
formity is essential to a democracy like 
ours. We hear much of the evils of ar- 
raying class against class. Decisive and 
harmonious social action is an element of 
national strength ; but you cannot make 
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men think unifonnly for purposes of poli- 
tics and think differently for purposes of 
art Here, then, are the conditions of the 
future : A narrower education, beginning 
earlier in life ; a larger body of specialists 
in all industries and professions ; a social 
mass with greater homogeneity in thought 
and feeling; a nation with a splendid 
economic record behind it and absorbed 
in plans for economic triumphs in the fut- 
ure. What will the literary man do with 
these promising materials? The proba- 
bility is that he will exploit them along the 
line of least resistance ; and then as now 
the promptest and surest road to success 
will be by way of the commonplace. What 
is there that should raise the standard? 
The overflow of men's lives will be even 
scantier than at present. The more dis- 
criminating taste that comes from think- 
ing over books will be found among a 
smaller proportion of the people. For 
these, of course, the real works of art will 
continue to be produced, and the weight 
of their influence may be sufficient to im- 
pose some of them on the crowd. But the 
daily literary consumption, the great mass 
of what is read, will have fewer artistic 
qualities than at present. 

Even now the popular demand is so 
uniform, that it would be a feasible plan 
to establish training-schools for literary 
producers. It is by no means as unprac- 
tical as it seems. G>mpare the qualities, 
for instance, which one hundred short 
stories of the second rank have in com- 
mon. Their elements are not indefinable, 
nor 18 their mechanism especially com- 

ex. There is nothing about them to 
d jrou to say that one author could not 
have written this or the other that. A 
carefol recombining of the elements with 
an avoidance of anything like verbal 
plagiarism would, I believe, give a re- 
sultent story quite as good as any in the 
list It woula probably find a publisher, 
since it would have about it those remi- 
niscences of success which a publisher al- 
ways values. Artistic gifts, of course, are 
untransmittable, but the production of 



literary commonplace can be taught just 
as surely as the making of any other ar- 
ticle can be taught. Vanity alone pre- 
vents a man from telling others how he 
came to succeed in it. He could call the 
youthful aspirant to his knee and tell him 
many things that would help him to 
achieve the same results. 

It is dishonest to discourage the man 
who wants to earn his living by writing. 
The whole field of hackneyism lies open 
to him. It is infinitely hospitable. There 
is always room for one more, and it pays. 
To the majority of readers literary com- 
monplace is the breath of their life. They 
buy it from day to day in increasing quan- 
tities. They will pay for it pretty nearly 
all that is asked. From their standpoint 
the note of imitation against which the 
critic warns the young is precisely the 
thing to be preserved. The critic warns 
the young man from the point of view of 
the few and possibly of posterity ; but the 
young man is apt to have his eye on the 
many and on the present, and in such a 
case who can honestly tell him that the 
outlook is discouraging? No young man 
sufficiently normal to be at large, should 
find anything discouraging to his chances 
of success when he surveys the printed 
matter bought and sold in the United 
States to-day. 

There are two classes of literary 
workers : the transmuters and the trans- 
mitters. With the former this paper has 
no concern. They are the men whose 
minds leave an impression on what 
passes through them. Their function is 
to please the few by a force that is ele- 
mental and beyond analysis. The trans- 
mitters, on the other hand, leave thingfs 
exactly as they find them. They are 
needed by society for purposes of repeti- 
tion. They are nature's hectographs. 
As such their office is most useful, for in 
the earlier stages of instruction iteration 
is necessary. They supply the kindergar- 
ten material for the less advanced. In 
this country the demand for their work 
is on the increase, for as time goes on 
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there is an increase in the number of those 
who are at the kindergarten stage. In 
literature as in farming, the extensive^ 
rather than the intensive, system of cult- 
ure prevails in a new country. 

The young man whom the critic dis- 
courages should bear this in mind. So 
far as ideal success is concerned the critic 
is probably right. No amount of industry 
will make him one of the transmuters, 
and he may as well recognize from the 
start that the identification of genius with 
a capacity for taking pains, is a fiction in- 
vented as a solace for the meanly en- 
dowed. But as a transmitter of tame, 
familiar things his prospects are good, 
and he is justified in disr^^rding the 
warnings of his elders. If he is without 
any especial talent there is just one warn- 
ing to which he should give heed. It is. 
Avoid the pose and cleave unto the plati- 
tude. The pose is not profitable in the 
long nm; the platitude is always profit- 
able. 

The advice of the more experienced 
writer is likely to be lacking in frankness. 
It assumes that an imponderable some- 
thing, which is called literary merit, is a 
determinant of success, and it ignores the 
broad and promising field of literary en- 
deavor in which this quality has nothing 
whatever to do with success. In view of 
what is actually published it is preposter- 
ous to dwell on the difficulties in the way 
of a young writer. The very negative 
side of him, the absence of those qualities 
which the few prize so highly, may be one 
of the chief elements in his success, by 
smoothing his way and givin^^ him a 
larger audience. When he is fairly 
started he has little to fear from the critics. 
The old-fashioned slashing criticism that 
slaughtered infants has passed away, and 
in the United States criticism is now al- 
most motherly. The reviewer is a very 
busy person with a memory impaired by 
the habit of reading with intent to forget. 
The familiar ring of things often escapes 
him ; at least he seldom analyzes a piece 
of work to find out what is new and what 



is copied from others. His attitude 
toward American writers betrays a 
pleased surprise that they should be able 
to write at alL The mere fzd of print is 
justifying. If he can find nothing else 
to say for it, he will remark that the au- 
thor's attempt is praiseworthy, or that it 
is the sort of book that will no doubt 
please those who are inclined to that sort 
of reading. Commonplace is seldom at- 
tacked on the ground of its commonplace- 
ness. The only test of artistic power is 
the solvent criticism that separates a work 
into its elements. This test is not applied. 
As an analytical chemistry it involves die 
use of acids; and the acids of criti- 
cism are hard to handle, because the 
author squirms and the critic loses his 
head. 

American reviewers are, again, more 
concerned with substance than with form, 
with the moral lesson than with die ar- 
tistic quality — a feurt which of itself lets 
down the bars to mediocrity. External 
points of likeness between writings are of 
course remarked. The resemblance in 
motive of Kipling's '' Brushwood Boy ** 
and Du Maurier's " Peter Ibbetson,'' for 
instance, will not escape diem ; but die un- 
conscious reproduction of another's style, 
as in the case of the latter writer's imita- 
tion of Thackeray in long passages and 
almost to the very phrases, is passed 
over with litde comment There is sdso 
a schoolman's deference to authority in 
classifying authors and in cataloguing the 
qualities of their work. Zola, for in- 
stance, is set down in the books as a real- 
ist or as a naturalist. Reviewers, there- 
fore, will have it so, even when they are 
pointing out the peculiar moral thesis that 
each novel is designed to prove, and show- 
ing how those unfleshed allegories, the 
characters, are manipulated to prove it 
There is, in fact, very little American crit- 
icism, and the general result of the hap- 
hazard writing that often goes under that 
name is to place a premium on common- 
place. 

Of the fact that unconscious imitation 
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is singularly potent in American litera- 
ture, 3iere are many signs. Why are the 
critical few always peering at the horizon 
line if the original writers are among us? 
Why do the most sanguine of them go on 
importing their novelties from abroad? 
Why all this talk about the great Ameri- 
can novel which is always to come, and 
why this feverish applause of each young 
man of promise, who continues merely to 
promise? As to American play-writing 
the less said the better. To desire literary 
merit in a play is to set yourself down as 
a visionary person ignorant of what con- 
stitutes a good play. Literary common- 
place is entrenched on our stage more im- 
prtgDzhly than anywhere else. Again, 
ask any hterary man to tell you how many 
men in his profession really fit their words 
to their own thoughts. lie will give you 
instance after instance of success by com- 
promise, success by adaptation and imita- 
tioD. The policy of magazines must be 
respected ; traditions observed. Self-ex- 
pressioii is bad finance, unless one's talent 
IS a venr big one. Better write much and 
live weu than do the few fine things that 
ml! not pay bills. Hence the man with 
a little talent differentiating him from the 
rest of Hit herd, hides it and writes like a 
sophomore — ^writes on everything, cleans 
out his own stock of ideas, and falls back 
on other people's ; but always writes, for 
itpavshim. 

The writer of commonplace is gener- 
alhr an unconscious compiler. He in- 
voluntarily reproduces what he admires 
or what he thinks others admire. Pres- 
ent conditions make it hard for him to do 
otherwise, for it is the day of over-much 
reading and of reading without fixity of 
attention. A htmdred little ideas and 
phrases stay in the memory and are mis- 
taken for one's own. One's skull be- 
comes, in fact, a cave of echoes. People 
read beyond the capacity of their intel- 
lects. Only the strongest minds can re- 
cast the vast material that they work 
upon. Think of the enormous areas of 
print that owe their existence to the ex- 



ample of a single man of talent. Take the 
Charles Dudley Warner manner, for in- 
stance ; how it dominates those columns 
whose writers strain after what they con- 
ceive to be the light, agreeable, semi-de- 
tached attitude toward men and things. 
They g^it their teeth and say, " Now I will 
be graceful and genial, but at the same 
time thoughtful and world-wise." And 
then with many " by-the-ways " and " as- 
I-was-sayings," they fill up their little 
comer of chat, or comment, or on-look- 
ing, or view-pointing, with hesitating as- 
sertions of the self-evident, or elaborate 
rebuttals of the tmbelieved ; reproducing 
their prototype only in externals. The 
mere dilution of Mr. Warner affords the 
means of subsistence to many a worthy 
soul. 

And a htmdred similar instances might 
be cited from current literature, but my 
purpose has been not so much to prove 
the prevalence of the commonplace as to 
point the way to a proper study of cer- 
tain of its aspects. The importance of 
imitation, both as a social factor and as an 
influence in artistic development, has not 
been appreciated. Socially speaking, 
literary iteration is necessary, and the 
men who follow it as a trade are useful 
citizens. It will be as foolish to lament 
the twentieth historical novel, by Mr. 
Stanley Weyman, or the fiftieth serial 
story by Mr. Marion Crawford, as to 
quarrel with the number of steel rails or 
school arithmetics. Artistically speak- 
ing, however, a higher standard would be 
desirable, for it would spare trouble to 
the few. Such a higher standard can 
come only by way of a more careful an- 
alytical criticism which gives a warning 
to those who will heed it — ^the sort of crit- 
icism that while admitting the social ne- 
cessity of imitation makes the fact of imi- 
tation very clear. It will not keep the 
commonplace writer from his own, but 
it will indicate his commonplaceness in a 
manner that will prevent him from enter- 
ing the wrong house. It will allow him 
no delusion as to the character of his 
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clientile. It will show what is purely me- reader. The new critics will remember 

chanical and factitious in each new work, the large number of very weary readers 

and explain how popular effects can be who, incited by the halloos of reviewers, 

obtained. It will thus aid and encourage have joined in uncomfortable stampedes 

the literary novice at the same time that it in the past. They will spare them when- 

gives a useful hint to the excusably blasi ever it is possible. 



A Karnak Cat 

By Henry Rogers Remsen 

There is a little story. 

That often comes quite pat. 
Of a dear English lady, trusting. 
Who bought a Karnak Cat — 
"Old terracotta, made of clay 
Poor Israel baked on that sad day 
When Pharaoh took their straw away/* 

The pride of all her household 

This gem of olden time; 
Her friends pronounced it "true antique,'* 
A poet made a rhyme 

About "his ancient idolship,** 
Until one day it chanced to slip. 
And, falling, split from ear to hip! 

Alas! for all its sacredness! 

The mould was plain enough. 
Of sham red terracotta 

Where the paint was cracked and rough. 
And so the Karnak Cat was new — 
A thing of plaster, paint, and glue! 
I think it served her right, don't you? 
Ah, yes. 
And yet 

Don't we nurse Karnak Kittens^ too? 
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The Influence of Gemini 

(Vignettes of Washington, No. I) 

By Guy Somerville 



rIE Secretary of State in those 
days was young and beautiful — 
something which has not been 
usual with Secretaries of State 
before or since. Also, he was fabulously 
rich, and a bachelor; and, if anything 
further be wanting to a complete under- 
standing of his popularity in Washington 
society, I have only to add that he was a 
devil by nature, and my very intimate 
friend. This is the gospel of his entrap- 
ment and reclaiming, of how he was 
obliged to forswear sack, and marry and 
rear little Secretaries of State for the 
future needs of his country, and keep a 
place at Lenox. 

That final Season was a late one — not 
that the leaves remained unduly long 
upon the trees, but the diplomatic recep- 
tion at the White House did not take place 
until the middle of January, and in Wash- 
ington the Season waits for this. At that 
time, Madsmie Wassini had just begun 
to give " things." Persons who did not 
like Madame Wassini were wont to say 
that her guests were not always either 
the glass of fashion or the mould of form ; 
but, as that charming woman once told 
Nesbitt — Nesbitt of Texas — when he 
sought to prune down her visiting list, 
'* To be good form, in these days, is not 
neariy so important as to be some one of 
substance; and, as for a glass of fashion, 
who do vou suppose, dear Mr. Nesbitt, 
would dally with such a temperance 
drink, when he can come here and have 
Veuve Clicquot? And, if he likes, he 
may have it in a tankard." Which Nes- 
bitt did, and the next year he was the 
floor leader of the House. But there was 
no nexus between these things. 
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It was at the Wassini's, and the night 
was the third of March, that the Secre- 
tary of State saw first the handwriting on 
the wall. He came to me when the &ast 
had gone the way of all feasts, and we 
walked down Massachusetts Avenue arm 
in arm. Those were days when we were 
all agreed that the Secretary of State was 
the Secretary, and when we called him, 
consequently, " Sec : " for short, and not 
in thinly-veiled admiration of his chronic 
dryness. 

" Sec," I said. 
Yes," he answered, absently. 
Give it a name," said I. 

He started slightly, but was firm. 

" Not another drop to-night," he said. 
" There's a cabinet meeting in the mom- 
mg.' 

" If you're not dry," quoth I, " why do 
you think?" 

Then he dealt me a sudden blow. 
Old chum," said he, " I'm in love." 
If you have been so vulgar," said I, 
" as to be carried away by the wife of the 
Brazilian Minister " 

He held up his hand protestingly. 

" Not that," he said, with a shudder 
that was faultless. 

" Oh, well," said I, " if it is the Bulgar- 
ian Charge d' Affaires " 

" It is not," he said, " the Bulgarian 
Charge d'Affaires." 

"Let us drink," said I, nonplussed. 
" Who ? in the name of the Continental 
Congress ! " 

Then he threw his cigar at the Vice- 
President's porte-cochere, and he told me 
the things that follow. 

" There are two," he said, " and I do 
not know which She is. Two maids drive 
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out each afternoon on the road that leads 
to the Soldiers' Home, and they dress in 
gray, and are beautiful, and twins. Each 
afternoon, for some time past, I have by 
chance been riding somewhere in the di- 
rection of the Soldiers' Home. I do not 
know who they are, or from where, but 
I am in love with one of them, and, as 
they are exactly alike, it is, of course, im- 
possible for me to know which. Tell me 
which, and, if you like, you shall eo to 
Lisbon in the morning. I would say 
Madrid, but there are mobs ; and the only 
other vacancy is Stockholm, which you 
would not like, because you are a con- 
firmed bachelor, and the people there 
make matches." 

Said I, thoughtfully, '' The maids are 
in truth much alike." 

He started. "You know them," he 
said. " Tell me who they are and I will 
make a vacancy at Paris." 

'' In a sort of a distant, far-reaching 
way they are almost friends of mine," 1 
said, easily. 

" Introduce me, and, if it be not for the 
Act of God, the Senate, or other hostile 
tribes, you shall have London." 

" The one," said I, " is Lady Stanford 
Merton, whose husband you may remem- 
ber in connection with the reciprocity 
treaty of a few years ago. It is his sec- 
ond wife, and she has sent him to look 
for the South Pole. The other is her 
sister, Miss Winthrop, of the Downs, 
Belsingham, Werts. Her first name is 
Bella, and she is sumamed the Bad. 
Bella-the-Bad : which sounds like a town 
in India." 

" It sounds," said the Secretary of 
State, "like the report of a mercantile 
agency. I think I am in love with the 
married one." 

I grew uncomfortable as to my collar 
and tie. "I feel," said I, "decidedly 
sticky. It is astonishing how sticky you 
get. I think you must be mistaken about 
its being Lady Merton. Sir Stanford is 
phenomenally jealous, and he has fought 
eleven duels." 



" Now," said the Secretary of State, " I 
am quite sure. Here is where I turn in. 
May I offer you a bunk ? You shall have 
the mattress that is stuffed with Pan- 
American protocols." 

But I wouldn't, because the whole 
United States had slept on those proto* 
cols, and they were passing hard. So I 
went on to the club ; and that night, as I 
laid me down to rest, I said a prayer for 
Lady Stanford Merton, her immorUl 
soul. 

The next time I saw him was after one 
of the Bachelors', while leaving La Was- 
sini at her house in Iowa circle. Just 
across the circle was the Merton resi- 
dence, and another carriage drove up as 
ours clattered away, and the Secretary 
of State came out of it, and reached into- 
it again, and took out Lady Merton and 
Miss Winthrop. I knew Lady Merton 
by the purple gown I had seen her wear* 
the evening before at the Blares' dinner;, 
and I saw her go up the steps first 
and leave him at the bottom with the 
other. 

There was a lamp upon the comer, and 
by its light, as I am a truthful man, and 
live by the wits of my buried father, T saw 
the Secretary of State bend low and ki$s 
Miss Winthrop's hand. Not as a Frendh- 
man or an Austrian might have kissed it,, 
but as only an American can, and an 
American gentleman, and one very much 
carried away. 

" It will be in the ' Post ' to-morrow," 
whispered La Wassini in my ear, and I 
could see she was shaking with laughtei:.. 
" Mon Dieu, the good Secretary I If it 
were not such bad form, I would already 
throw at him my slipper. Is it not 
Venus and the young Paris ? " 

" He is giving her the fruit," said I, 
puzzled. But they took no notice, those 
three across the way, and presently Miss 
Winthrop also went up the stoop, and 
both ladies said good-night, and die Sec- 
retary raised his hat and the big door 
banged and he left them. 

It was in New York, the next week,. 
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whither all Washington had gone for the 
Show. La Wassini had three entries, all 
her own, and when at the end of things 
she had as many ribbons, her glee was as 
the glee of a child. Together we walked, 
the morning after, down Twenty-third 
Street ; and there met us the Secretary of 
State, and his &ice was the face of a 
cherub who has discovered the store-room 
of the Seraphim, and stolen some of their 
jam. 

'' All haS to thee. Benedick that is to 
be,'' said I. 

He laughed a little consciously, and 
colored, seeing La Wassini. lie had 
never colored before, his whole life 
long. 

It's secret," he said. 
Of course," said La Wassini. 
I hardly expected," I added, "that 
you would care to proclaim it just yet 
from the Monument." 

'' I am afraid," said he (and he gave 
me a black look), " that you have looked 
over my shoulder, and seen my hand." 

" Not nearly so plainly," broke in La 
Wassini, " as you have looked. over a cer- 
tain other person's shoulder, and seen her 
hand." 

" At any rate," said I, " I have never 
touched '' 

" Or kissed " — ^broke in the Wassini. 

But we both stopped because he looked 
so shocked. 

"It was the Bachelors' claret," he 
pleaded. " It is insufferably heady. And 
— and Lady Merton has such a very nice 
hand." 

A light broke mercifully in upon La 
Wassini and me. 

"Lady Merton," said she, suddenly, 
" has nothing whatever to do with it." 

" I think,' said I, though I was chok- 
ing with laughter, "that the Bachelors' 
cl^et must have been Chambertin." 

We saw a very strange look come over 
his face. 

" You mean " said he, suddenly. 

To play with him would have been the 
act of a Filipino. 
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" It was Miss Winthrop," we said, 
with, I think, one voice. 

It had been a dark sort of day, but just 
then a big beam of sunlight shot through 
the clouds, and by its light I saw that l^e 
Secretary of State looked very sick. For 
a moment he stood there stunned in the 
brilliant sunshine, and no one said a word. 
Then, 

" How do you know," said he, quietly ; 
but I could see that his courage had gone 
from him. 

"Bella Winthrop," said La Wassini, 

has no purple gowns. And then — 
peste! " and she shrugged her shoulders. 
" We were at school together at Beauvais, 
and she was very, very naughty." 

I laid my hand on the Secretary's shoul- 
der. I loved the man. 

" TeU us the worst," said I. " What 
have you done?" 

" Curse that wine," he said, with some- 
thing that has half laugh and half sob. 
" I suppose I have asked her to marry me, 
but I never knew it — ^never, till now." 

La Wassini looked scandalized. 

" Brace up, for Heaven's sake," I whis- 
pered. " There is Orlikoff, the Russian 
Charg6, and he is coming this way." 
Even as I spoke, he joined us and bowed, 
and I knew he had heard my warning. 

But the Secretary of State was saying, 
in an even tone, " With pleasure, Mad- 
ame. It will be no trouble at all. Shall 
I get it at Altman's ? " 

La Wassini was as quick as he. 

" You will get it," she said, laughing, 
" if you do not get it at Altman's." 

Orlikoff said, in his heavy Russian 
way: 

" An affair of something to be sold and 
delivered, not?" 

" No," said I, " you are wrong. It is 
an affair of something that has been sold 
already, and there is no way to deliver it" 

" I wonder what is it ? " said the Sec- 
retary of State, unwarily. 

La Wassini tapped him lightly on the 
sleeve. 

" Tag," said La Wassini. 
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Lines Written Among the Turrets of Milan 

Cathedral 

By Percy Wallace Mackaye 

Among the sky-paths of a sculptured forest, ^ 
Which, like a wilderness of darkling plumes 
Upon an ancient Lombard's smithied helmet, 
Clothes the dim, cloistral mind of the cathedral 
In far Milan, I lost my moonlit way. 

In that domain of reconciliation 

Between the earth and heaven, art has so wrought 

. That Fancy is a realm substantial 

In mellow-gleaming marble; and Nature herself, 

. Within those vital integuments of stone. 

Seems to respire, and drink of her own breathings 
From the quick night-winds and the vivid stars. 

Breathless, I paused, and listened. Spires on spires, 

Like frozen cypresses, thronging the night. 

In exquisite intricacy, threw down 

Their shadows round my own. And thence I saw 

How that aerial forest was enchanted. 

Far from a covert, hidden from the moon. 

Sprang forth a silent-barking harpy, spurning 

The cliff, from which he hung, with rabid heels; 

And still he drew no nearer, like a bough 

By winds contorted, or a yawning stump. 

But hush! O Beauty! Are the sylvan fauns 
Changed to bright angels in this skyey wood? 
Nymphs to dim saints, satyrs to pensive knights. 
And Dian's spring to the sweet Virgin's shrine? 
For, see! from yonder silent, spindling spire 
A creature has emerged, and there — ^and there — 
Another — ^and a throng! a stellar people. 
Seraphs and winged dreams! The forest seems 
To rustle. 'Mid its petrid firs of pearl. 
The chiselled bark, parting, gives pale birth 
To heaven's own host — ^this choir of quietness. 
Where a star sings in every angel's ear 
Preludes of incommunicable prayer. 
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Breathless. I paused, and knelt. Against the north, 

A form of wind and light-foot loveliness, 

Stayed, by the eternal touch of art, upon 

Her swift ethereal way toward the peak 

Of Matterhom — a form of grace, I say. 

Tiptoe upon an ardent pinnacle. 

Spake to me where I aspired : " Sweet youth, why art 

Thou come to us? Say! dost thou yearn to be 

A voice in the eternal choir of quietness?" 

And pressing hard my beating heart, I bowed. 

" Descend, then, youth, to the bewildered world. 

And by this kiss I bum upon thy brow. 

Walk as a star through the murk noon of men. 

And love thy Love as God Himself loves Beauty." 

And with that kiss I came unto my love. 
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THREE RECENT COMEDIES 

Peter Stuyvesant, The Tyranny of Tears, 

Miss Hobbs 

It is interesting to note that of the six 
{days which, perhaps, have thus far at- 
tracted the most attention during the 
present season, three are dramatized 
novds, while the other three are comedies, 
prin^uily, of character. Reserving until 
later all ^scussion concerning the signifi- 
cance (if any) of the almost simultaneous 
appearance of *' Becky Sharp," "The 
Only Way," and " Children of the Ghet- 
to," we shall here attempt to point out the 
value of " Peter Stuvvesant/' " The Tyr- 
anny of Tears," and " Miss Hobbs." 

We have called these three plays com- 
edies primarily of character, because it 
is in each case some foible in the charac- 
ter of one of the important personages in 
the play that is the prime basis for the 
comedy dement. In the first it is the 
beadstrongness of the old Dutch Gover- 
nor; m the second, it is the selfishness of 
tfie tcirrful Mrs. Parbury ; in the third, it 
is the narrowness of the marriage-hating 
Miss Hobbs. They are, of course, all 
three of them, comedies, in part, of situa- 



tion as well, while " Peter Stu)rvesant " 
might rightfully be considered also a his- 
torical comedy of manners. 

Judging the play by Mr. Matthews and 
Mr. Howard first from the point of view 
of the comedy of character, the decision 
seems to be that the authors have suc- 
ceeded in creating, in the Governor of 
New Amsterdam, a figure that is en- 
dowed with the qualities requisite for 
provoking good-natured mirth. No vin- 
dictive laugh can be aroused by such a 
character, for there is in it none of that 
hypocrisy, or hollowness of form, which, 
as Fielding long ago said, and Moli^re 
and Sheridan long ago showed, alone 
might serve fittingly as the object of ridi- 
cule. Mrs. Tisbet Bayard, Dr. La Mon- 
tagne, the various ofiicers and councillors, 
and the two pairs of lovers, all are well 
drawn, and would seem to assure suc- 
cessful comedy as the result of their 
characters being acted upon by that of the 
Governor, and interacting one upon an- 
other. Yet it must be frankly admitted 
that " Peter Stuyvesant " is not so inter- 
esting as might have been expected. The 
various personages are individually at- 
tractive or amusing, as the case may be^ 
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but they fail to combine well. The scenes 
lack vitality, and we do not follow the 
plot with r^ absorption. The fault may 
to some extent be ours. The life of 
Broadway surges around ns, and the ex- 
citement of a great city is, however un- 
conscious we may be of it, in our veins. 
We are end-of-the-century New Yorkers, 
having little in common with the sedate 
burghers of an age long past. This is all 
true, and yet it seems easier to explain 
the fact that " Peter Stuyvesant," though 
very enjoyable in parts, is not interesting 
throughout, by calling attention to the 
lack of novelty in many of the situations, 
and to the obvious conventions several 
times employed. 

There are certain indispensable stage 
conventions which, from their very hyper- 
obtrusiveness, like the purloined letter in 
Poe's tale, are little likely to be noticed. 
But a playwright can afford to indulge 
only very judiciously in the less inevi- 
table conventionalities of dramatic con- 
struction. The fundamental rules he 
must observe, the crucial scene or scenes 
— the keynote to the play — ^what Sardou 
called the seine d faire — ^must be well 
wrought ; the psychological effect of the 
various incidents — ^their mirth-provok- 
ing, their tension-causing or tension-re- 
lieving capacity, must all be taken into 
account. But, beyond this, the great 
dramatist must strike out into the less 
common paths. He must be unwilling to 
let any of his characters indulge in solil- 
oquy that would have remained un- 
spoken in real life, in order to let dangle 
clearly before the eyes of the audience 
certain threads in the woof of the plot. 
This device, so fatal to dramatic illusion, 
is used in " Peter Stuyvesant." And the 
playwright who resorts to the familiar 
moves in the old game of cross-purposes 
must not wonder if some of the complica- 
tions appear artificial. 

The plot is one of intrigues rather than 
of real life and passion. 

Yet, despite a lack of originality and 
finish in construction, and an insufficient 



amount of real action, " Peter Stuyve- 
sant " was worth writing ; it is a pleasant, 
wholesome American play that shows 
the authors not gaining any great goal, 
it is true, yet pointing distinctly in the 
right direction. 

It is interesting to compare a play like 
"Peter Stuyvesant," at times imperfect 
in construction, with a play so close-knit 
as " The Tyranny of Tears." Mr. Had- 
don Chambers employs only six charac- 
ters ; yet they suffice to keep the interest 
from flagging throughout the greater 
part of the four acts. There is absolutely 
no body to the piece, and it will probably 
sink out of sight as soon as the season is 
over; in the mean time it affords a few 
pleasant hours, by means of its compact 
and natural action and its clever dialogue. 
In one place, it is true, the nattualness is 
sacrificed to the compactness, and Mr. 
George Gunning, the far-travelled and 
somewhat cynical bachelor, asks the poor 
young typewriter to become his wife long 
before in real life there would have been 
any likelihood of his doing so. But with 
this exception, Mr. Chambers shows ex- 
cellent workmanship from the point of 
view of the mechanism of play-writing. 
We wish that all this skill and cleverness 
were employed to less ephemeral ends. 

By means of a certain amount of self- 
control, all mention of the actors in 
" Peter Stuyvesant " and " The Tyran- 
ny of Tears " has been avoided. The ob- 
ject of this department is to study the 
drama in itself, and though, of course, in 
doing this a play's value for the stage — 
its " actability " — ^must be considered as 
well as its more purely literary value, the 
good or bad qualities of any individual 
actor need here not be taken into account 
We have, therefore, not alluded specific- 
ally to the intelligent humor of Mr. Crane 
or the gentlemanly naturalness of Mr. 
Drew. In discussing " Miss Hobbs," 
however, with any amount of fairness to 
ourselves, it is impossible to omit mention 
of Miss Russell. If we were to say that 
Mr. Jerome's is an unimportant play, ac- 
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cording to all canons of dramatic art, the 
many people who have found it one of the 
most attractive of recent pieces would 
marvel at our words. And yet it is great- 
ly the charm of a young actress, and the 
well-merited popularity of an old actress, 
to which the success of " Miss Hobbs " 
may be attributed. Literary value, real 
thought, purpose, or result, tihere is none. 
Potentiali^ to amuse, a certain light 
grace, a nppling stream of entertaining 
speech — these are the substitutes offered 
us. Moreover there is skill in construc- 
tion; and, though we see an old stage 
trick in the finding by Miss Hobbs of the 
book in which is recorded the bet con- 
cerning herself, the good account to 
which later the incident is turned leads 
us to overlook the author's lack of con- 
structive originality in having introduced 
it 

What we are led, then, to expect from 
these three recent comedies is this : For 
some time, at least, the chief purpose of 
the playwrights will remain one merely 
of amusement. The audience, after a 
day's hard work, will continue to go to 



the theatre solely for pleasant relaxation. 
Cleverly constructed bright plays will af- 
ford this relaxation. Later it may dawn 
more forcibly upon the public mind that 
comedy can be significant as well as en- 
tertaining. National characteristics, na- 
tional events may then be more often in- 
troduced; things worth ridiculing may 
later be ridiculed, and we may in time 
have our Sheridans, our Molieres, and 
our Augiers. There can be no art with- 
out significance, no great achievement 
in any branch of the drama unless there 
first be purpose other than one only of 
amusement. There is here no idea of 
didacticism or preaching, but of the in- 
herent lasting value of all great art. Un- 
til the plays put on our stage present some 
essential significance of some kind, 
whether national or universal, we cannot 
be satisfied ; yet in the mean time let us 
take all the pleasure we can get from the 
graceful, unimportant, amusing produc- 
tions of the present day. They are, at 
any rate, cleaner and brighter than much 
with which we have had to put up in re- 
cent years. George S. Hellman. 
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STALKY & CO. By Rudyard Kipling. 

The Doubleday and McClure Company. 

For an American, whose idea of Eng- 
lish school-life is' derived largely from 
** TcMH Brown at Rugby," a comparison 
between Mr. Kipling^s " Stalky & Co." 
and Thomas Hughes's classic of immortal 
memory, will seem inevitable. The Rug- 
by of those days, the days of Arnold and 
of Qough, was often accused of making 
men prigs, and, through excess of moral 
and religious training, morbid and in- 
capable of action. Tkis may be partly 
true, and undoubtedly, in the case of an 
Arthur Qough, too fine an edge was put 
upon the highly tempered blade with 
which the youth was expected to carve 
out his fortunes in the world. But, how- 
ever this may have been, it would be a 



very unusual critic who should find in 
" Tom Brown," the mirror of Rugby, any 
trace of the mawkish and " goody- 
goody." The predominant note, that 
which has made it endure, is a fine and 
attractive manliness — ^a spirit of natural 
breeding and nobility like nothing to be 
found in this new exponent of English 
school-life, " Stalky & Co." Not only in 
the academy of Mr. Kipling are the spirit- 
ual ideals of honor and of chivalry abso- 
lutely lacking, but even on the purely 
physical side of boyhood, when one would 
expect to find Kipling supreme in the 
idealization of the hardy virtues. Dr. Ar- 
nold's boys seem far manlier than Butler, 
Stalky, and McTurk. At Rugby there 
was no end of foot-ball, cricket, and fight- 
ing, with just enough of mischievous mis- 
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demeanor to indicate truthfully the natu- 
ral bent of boyhood for trouble. In 
" Stalky & Co." there are sneers for the 
traditional games of the Briton, and often 
in this long-sustained record of brutal 
faggingy mean-spirited and venomous 
trickery, we long unspeakably for some- 
thing that never happens — a good, manly 
stand-up fight for the settlement of openly 
resented grievances. Guile is the chief 
lesson that Mr. Kipling teaches in these 
stories : the value of doing a thing cau- 
tiously and with the least possible open 
declaration of intention and motive. Ex- 
pedienor is the new Golden Rule, and be- 
sides, the highest moral teachings are a 
sort of rude justice the essence of which 
is revenge and reprisals, and a sort of be- 
grudging, unsympathetic assistance of 
3ie weaker party. In " The Moral Re- 
formers " the new morality is exploited 
very clearly and on its highest plane. 
Two "crammer's rejections" make life 
miserable for little Clewer. At the in- 
stance of the clergyman of the school, 
and not through any love or deep pity for 
the victim, who is a " dirty little brute," 
Number Five Study undertakes his res- 
cue. This is accomplished by a trick 
through which Sefton and Campbell, the 
two persecutors, are thrown into the 
hands of Stalky & Co., who proceed to ply 
them with all the tortures that devilish 
ingenuity and bitter bygone experience 
can devise in a spirit of simple savagery 
masking as a righteous visitation of jus- 
tice. The other great virtue with which 
readers of Mr. Kipling are familiar in 
the heroes of his other tales, is cleanli- 
ness. This is seen in its constructive 
stages in "An Unsavory Interlude," in 
which accusations of personal neglect are 
turned to the torment of the accusers by 
the intrusion of a dead cat under the floor 
of one of the houses, all to the accompani- 
ment of the foulest language in English 
since the days of Swin. In short, the 
whole atmosphere of the book is ugly, 
compact of sheer brutality, vulgar coarse- 
ness, and a spirit of malignant meanness 



that do not show out in mere summaries 
of Mr. Kipling's plots. It is impossible 
to gain, without reading the book, a really 
adequate notion of the unyouthful boy* 
hood and precocious corruption of ^. 
Kipling's pictures of Britidi school-life. 

To argue in justification of these stories 
that a young boy is an animal and that 
left to himself or placed amid debasing in- 
fluences — and such are the influences ex- 
erted by masters like King and Prout— 
he will remain an animal, developing up- 
on that side, is to say nothing to the point 
For the child is father to the man, and 
each boy has in his nature a higher some- 
thing that needs but to be caressed to be 
awakened. In just one appreciable point 
does Mr. Kipling attempt to make us 
aware of this fact, and that is in " The 
Flag of Their Country." Here he en- 
deavors to show a patriotism that is 
above cheap display of shoddy sentimen- 
talism and of calico flags, too sacred for 
profaning speech. This ideal is very 
high and noble even in exaggeration that 
transcends our comprehension and be- 
lief, as, for instance, when it is said of the 
Union Jack: "They had certainly seen 
the thing before— <lown at the coast- 
guard station, or through a telescope, 
half-mast high when a brig went ashore 
on Braunton Sands; above the roof of 
the Golf-club, and in Keyte's window, 
where a certain kind of striped sweet- 
meat bore it in paper on each box. But 
the College never displayed it ; it was no 
part of die scheme of their lives; the 
Head had never alluded to it; their fe- 
thers had never declared it unto them. It 
was a matter shut up, sacred and apart." 
But this patriotism bedded in shame- 
faced, savage pride, is too fine a blossom 
for the soil it springs from. 

Of course, these pictures are ideali- 
zations : they form a complete exposition 
of the training that Mr. Kipling deems 
necessary for the British conquest of the 
world. It does not need the poem with 
which the book opens to tell us that from 
this peculiar moulding of the boy nature 
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he believes is to be acquired that especial 
kind of character in the nuuii which alone 
can accomplish the building of empires. 
Nor does it need more than a knowledge 
of Mr. Kipling's imperialistic ideal, to 
make the innate ^ory of a system fruit- 
fed of siKh magnificent results, follow as 
an inevitable conclusion. Mr. Kipling 
gloats over tfie picture as he draws it wi£ 
unctuous ri^ness of slang, dirtiness, and 
c^y i fting immorality. For is not the 
school the microcosm of the colonial em- 
pire? Are there not to be seen here in 
the making, those particular qualities 
n^iich we hxvt learned to look for in the 
Cecil RlKxles of imperialism— calculate 
hig aggressiveness, sublimated finesse, 
oontemptnous din^^gard for old-fashioned 
standards of right and wrong, and a ep- 
ical unscrupulousness in the undeviatm^ 
woridng out of a heaven-appointed end? 
GHd Kugby boys oaly recently raised a 
monument to the memory of Tom 
Hughes, who in reflecting the life of his 
school became for Englishmen the em- 
bodiment of the virtues it represented. 
Whetfier or not a new generation of the 
F"g1i«h wfll ever erect a monument to 
Mr. Kipliog, widi the same love and ven- 
eration, it is difficult to say. It is certain, 
however, that Mr. Kipling's monument 
will partake in the general crumblingnat- 
ure of tfie material welfare of his race for 
which he stands, and to which he here 
saoifices in the bud, all the more per- 
manent qualities of character which 
alone so tar have made England great 
amoi^ nations. 

WRITINGS OF IDEALISTS 

THE UFE OF THE SPIRIT. By 
Hamilton Wright Mabie. Dodd,Mead 
&Co. 

LETTERS OF EMERSON TO A 
FRIEND. Edited by Charles Eliot 
• Norton. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

To the steadily continuing body of 
idealistic literature in America the latest 
work of Mr. Hamilton Wright Mabie is 



no mean contribution, and deserves more 
than a passing comment Though the too 
frequent use of the words " Clmst '' and 
" God " and " divine " make us fear lest 
the author border too closely on ** the ser- 
monizing of self-consecrated priests con- 
cerning mysteries no mind has clearly 
grasped," there are many chapters con- 
taining noble lessons nobly put; and 
though the book presents no detailed 
scheme in structure, there is throughout a 
similar loftiness of tone and oneness of 
purpose. 

" The Life of the Spirit '' has for its 
thesis the value of the spiritual in man's 
life. Patriotism, courage, honor, helpful- 
ness, friendship, beauty — these are among 
the subjects witih whidi Mr. Mabie deals. 
His point of view is always the same. 
Seeing in religion, ground for belief in 
the immortality of what is spiritual, and 
finding in the results of modem science 
confirmation rather than refutation of 
this belief; confident that what is good 
in man must from the very logic of the 
universe be most permanent, Mr. Mabie 
is enabled to express views many of 
which, in spite of their lack of novelty 
(for Idealism is a single and ancient 
creed, however numerous be its proph- 
ets) will to the sceptic once more be sug- 
gestive, and to tihe sympathetic, once 
more be inspiring. 

By Idealism, whether used in reference 
to writers of literature or to men in the 
ordinary walks of life, is meant not any 
creed of visionaries and byword of prac- 
tical folk, but, rather, faith in the signifi- 
cance and permanence of noble qualities, 
and belief in a purpose toward good in 
the universe, as evidenced by this perma- 
nence. This is an off-hand definition, al- 
lowing of modification and additions, but 
it suffices to show that Idealism is a creed 
for the many rather than for the few. 
Whatever concerns the great idealists is 
of permanent interest, because they are 
identified with what is most permanent 
in life ; and in this way may be explained 
the lasting regard for everything con- 
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nected with Emerson, the greatest of our 
literary idealists. The " Letters to a 
Friend," recently edited by Charles Eliot 
Norton, are welcome in that they cast 
more light on the character of a man we 
revere. They are, most of them, notes so 
slight that the simple, clear style is seen 
little more than in outline ; yet they con- 
tribute toward illustrating again Emer- 
son's views on friendship, so that even 
through the meagre substance of these 
letters we seem to hear him teach us once 
more that " die only way to have a friend 
is to be one." 

In dealing in the same review with 
writings of Emerson and of Mr. Mabie, 
we are willingly associating the living au- 
thor with the great dead. It may, how- 
ever, be not amiss to suggest that while 
only the intellectual few can be the literary 
exponents of Idealism, it is not alone to 
the intellectual few that they must address 
themselves. Christ made his teachings 
interesting through parables, and hid the 
law in the poetry of imagery; the long 
line of great moral writers from Marcus 
Aurelius to Maeterlinck made the beauty 
of their words or the sparkle of their epi- 
gram relieve the didacticism of their 
Siought, and, above all, they made their 
appeal so humanly intimate that, however 
diversified their audience, all felt them- 
selves personally addressed. From these 
points of view of what may be called the 
accessories to idealistic literature, Mr. 
Mabie will, we are confident, be willing 
to yield in rank to Emerson and others of 
his superiors. 

RECENT SHORT STORIES 

SAND AND CACTUS. By Wolcott 
LeClear Beard. THE POWERS AT 
PLAY. By Bliss Perry. THE LION 
AND THE UNICORN. By Rich- 
ard Harding Davis. Charles Scribner's 
Sons. 

If the short story is to be the literary 
form of the future, superseding the novel, 
as the novel superseded the written play 



in popular favor, it is natural that we 
should take up each new volume in this 
class eagerly, in the expectation of find- 
ing the modem masterpiece. What this 
will be like when we do come across it; 
what, indeed, is the real nature of the 
short story, are matters in much dispute. 
Or, to give the question as it is ordinarily 
stated, does the short story exist as a 
form of art fundamentally different from 
longer prose fiction, or is whatever differ- 
ence there may be, a simple one of length ? 
One thing seems certain; if the short 
story is a legitimate form of art, it must 
deal with the material common to all pre- 
viously recognized forms. It must treat 
of life and human experience dramatized, 
intensified, made typical, universal, sig- 
nificant. It is thus obvious that in this 
sense there can be no fundamental differ- 
ence between the short story and otlwr 
literary genres. The only permissible 
difference is one of treatment, and con- 
sists in the greater condensation or in the 
higher degree of artistic selection de- 
manded by the rigid exactions of length. 
This puts the short story on a par with 
the drama in a comparison with longer, 
fuller forms of composition. The real 
question seems to be whether the high de- 
gree of selection and condensation neces- 
sitated by the physical requirements of 
the short story can be actually practised 
without impairing the importance and 
significance demanded of any work of Bit 
Aiid because we have great dramas, as 
well as great novels and epics, there seems 
to be no reason why there should not be 
great short stories as well. Only, of 
course, the degree of artistic skill required 
is extraordinarily high, just as it takes 
the master-hand to make g^eat dramas. 
The danger is that in seeking to gain in 
small compass the unity that exists in all 
art, and which is especially important for 
the short story which depends for its ef- 
fect largely upon the totality of its im- 
pression, the author is too likely to sub- 
stitute for the higher unity of novels and 
epics, the inferior, superficial unity of sin- 
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gle, striking episodes and surface impres- 
sions. Indeed, this has become practically 
the ideal of most modem short stoiy 
writers, and accomits for the almost uni- 
versal identification of the short story 
with the sketch of local color in man and 
nature. 

Mr. Wolcott Le Q&r Beard's " Sand 
and Cactus " is a typical example of this 
local color realism. These stories deal 
with tlie life and scenery of the South- 
west — strange, colored, and violent. Mr. 
Beard is usually ingenious in his en- 
deavor to parade his materials entertain- 
ingly. But our curiosity is soon satisfied 
whh this rather monotonous, because 
primitive and narrow, range of purely 
physical savagery; and finding little in- 
sistance upon that '* one touch of nature," 
our interest flags at even the most outrS 
inventioas of the author. 

In " The Powers at Play," Mr. Bliss 
Perry comes closer to the ideal of the 
abort story, despite two or three bald fail- 
ures such as " Madam Annalena " and 
'' The Incident of the British Ambassa- 
dor." In " His Word of Honor " and 
" By the G>mmittee " we reco^ze the 
true artistic method and motif. The 
powers referred to in the title of the 
hockf are the external forces of destiny, 
wUdi is neither more nor less than the 
oom|dex of human action ; and the inter- 
nal force of individual character deter- 
mining at once the d^^e of each man's 
subjection to fate, and forming an in- 
taj^ral dement in the common destiny. 
These are the elements in all trap;edy and 
comedy, and they enter in a striking de- 
gree into " By the G)mmittee," which, 
with its well-Ioiit and logical construction 
and careful characterization is one of the 
htgt stories we have seen for some time. 

A diird writer who comes before us is 
Richard Harding Davis with " The Lion 
and the Unicom." Probably there is no 
other writer of short stories to-day so 
talented as Mr. Davis. He has a wonder- 
ful facility and a wide range. While hav- 
ing no very deep or subtile knowledge of 



human nature, he has something more 
than a surface acquaintance with the 
thoughts and feelings of various men and 
women. Yet his obvious lack of sincerity, 
his continual striving after striking effect, 
makes it impossible to give his work very 
serious consideration. He employs his 
talents simply and solely in the writing of 
pretty magazine stories, which he turns 
out with machine-like regularity and per- 
fection. Through all his work one feels 
the repression rather than the expression 
of his powers. Each story is suggestive 
of a well-made, well-acted, and admirably 
staged, but altogether artificial play. His 
people are the play-actors of a highly 
trained stock company, stepping out of 
one set of parts into another as easily as 
the author-manager shifts his sets of 
scenes. Everything smacks of the play 
and its conventions, and there is rather 
the illusion of the stage than the convinc- 
ing reality of life. And here, of course, 
the man of letters is selling his birth- 
right. It seems a pity that a man who 
can so cleverly simulate eloquence and 
deep feeling in a story like "The Man 
with One Talent," should abandon trifling 
and give free rein to his powers, produc- 
ing something less finished and harmoni- 
ous perhaps, but with more of vitality in 
it. And Mr. Davis can do this if he 
wishes. 

A HISTORY OF LITERARY CRIT- 
ICISM IN THE RENAISSANCE. 
By Joel Elias Spingam. The Mac- 
millan Company. 

This volume traverses a field which has 
hitherto been systematically ignored by 
historians of literary criticism. The 
mediaeval times were indeed dark ages in 
the theory of art, but neither they nor 
those of early Renaissance were so black 
that their gloom was irradiated by no 
shaft of light. It is this fact that Mr. 
Spingam demonstrates. His exposition 
of the surprising extent to which Italy 
was the seed-ground and nursery of the 
thought of Philip Sidney, Boileau, and 
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their immediate predecessors in England 
and France, stimulates here for the first 
time a curiosity which, again, it is the first 
to satisfy. 

The audior offers a discussion of the 
theory of poetry from its mediaeval be- 
ginnings in the ascetic Christian Church, 
to its rehabilitation in accordance with 
the dicta of the Stagirite. 

The gap which long existed between 
the Poetics of Aristotle and Horace's Ars 
Poetica in antiquity, and the comparative- 
ly modem Defence of Poesy of Sidney, is 
here closed. The volume therefore takes 
on a double aspect In its opening pages 
it presents a picture of an attitude of mind, 
of a popular feeling toward literature, 
for there was no criticism at the dawn of 
the Renaissance. In its place there was 
a consdousness that all fiction was to be 
regarded as subservient to theology and 
the Church, that the criteria that litera- 
ture was to be judged by, were purely 
moral criteria. But the discovery of the 
Poetics of Aristotle introduced at once an 
•entire change in the point of view. A 
•criticism was then set up with canons of 
its own. The evolution of literature be- 
came a distinct science. From that point 
onward the author is concerned not with 
the place of letters before the people, but 
with a more technical subject — ^the suc- 
cessive modification of a specialized 
study, which was the legacy of Greece to 
modem Europe. 

The account of the rise and particular 
phases of scientific criticism in Italy is, 
indeed, the most novel feature of the 
volume. 

A presentation of the theories of Italian 
<:riticism, as a whole, has been a desidera- 
timi. Hence few of the persons in the 
succeeding chapters are familiar. Tris- 
sino, Dolce, Cinthio, and Tasso are there, 
it is true, but the great majority of names, 
though freely used by the critics of their 
day, are now forgotten in Tuscany itself, 



and the works for which they stood are 
even more obscure. In the interest of 
deamess, therefore, a topical rather than 
a chronological order is observed in the 
exposition. The general theory of po- 
etry in Italy, the theory of the drama and 
of the epic, and, lastly, the successful 
establishment of the classical tradition, 
modified as it was by the romantic spirit, 
are severally unfolded. The poetic the- 
ory of the sixteenth century, in short, 
is reconstructed in its entirety. 

The ducidation of the ideals of the 
Italian writers is followed by a similar 
examination of the progress that they 
made in France and England. Here, of 
course, the matter is in no sense new. 
The distinctive feature is the interpreta- 
tion of French and English writers in ac- 
cordance with the spirit of their Italian 
predecessors, and, more strikingly, in the 
demonstration of the dependence of the 
northem nations upon the Adriatic penin- 
sula. This has always been recognized in 
the main with sufficient deamess. 

In the case of Neo-Aristotelianism 
from Pelletier and Ascham to Boileau 
and Milton, it needs no heralding, btit 
how absolute and servile the dependence 
was in many of its features, has not, per- 
haps, been understood. The integration 
of the national movements, Mr. Spingam 
makes very plain. The indication of the 
primacy in time of the Italian over the 
northem critics, in matters of detail, is, it 
should also be said in passing, admirably 
sure, and, sometimes, as with the antece- 
dents of Sidney's thought, is very strik- 
ing. 

In dignity and power the book is 
worthy of the subject which it treats. 
The scholarship is thorough and convinc- 
ing, though the directness of the style, 
together with an unfailing emphasis 
upon essential points, tends to obscure a 
minute and careful grasp of unusual de- 
tail. J. G. U. 
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In Egypt 

By Clinton Scollard 

TA^ sun^ a scarabaus of bronze gold. 

Slowly ascends the heaven's eastern wall ; 

The immemorial palm-trees^ towering tall 

'Vfhere Nile rolls seaward fold on tawny foldy 

Are mirrored in the water ; and behold. 

Above them, hned like skies at evenfall, 

'Flamingoes in their flight majestical 

\fing as they winged ere yet the world waxed old. 

Silence and Death and Time and all things hoar 
Srood here, — and man, how like a shade he seems, 
"Sow seen, now gone, ephemera of an hour ! 
Vharaoh and Ptolemy, mighty names of yore, 
To^y are but as sounds dim-heard in dreams. 
And but as shards the remnants of their power ! 

Comments 



rHERE is in the December issue 
of the Atlantic Monthly an es- 
say of special contemporary in- 
terest, and the subjects it deals 
with are discussed in a manner which 
we may well expect to find in the period- 
ical which represents the best traditions 
of our literature. In his paper on " The 
Seven Seas and the Rubdiydt" Mr. 
Paul Elmer More examines the causes of 
Kipling's popularity, and of the recent 
very decided revival of interest in Omar 
as Fitzgerald has given him to the mod- 
em world. That these causes must lie 
far apart is evident from the wholly dif- 
ferent spirit pervading the poems of Kip- 



ling and of Fitzgerald. The " glorifica- 
tion of a prosaic civilization " and the 
" lauding of the militant character " are 
what strike us most forcibly in the work 
of the one author. (We must confess to 
being unable to believe with Mr. More 
in any " pure feeling for righteousness " 
as a further characteristic of Kipling.) 
In the work of Fitzgerald, on the other 
hand, there is an entire absence of the 
note of strenuousness, an entire yielding 
to beauty, joy, repose. Thus the two 
poets reflect opposite tendencies and de- 
sires, and are in a way complementary. 
Where, however, both the Rubdiydt and 
" The Seven Seas " are lacking, is in that 
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deeper insight, in that spiritual signifi- 
cance which is the soul of literature truly 
great. Kipling, with all his talent, seems 
to us at best the momentarily invigorat- 
ing exponent of the creed of might ; Fitz- 
g^ald, despite his beauty, is after all only 
the rose-entwined hig^-priest of the re- 
ligion of defeat. 

<(♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

Fitzgerald now lies peaceftdly at rest, 
beyond the seas, and the Persian tent- 
maker long ago has solved the problem 
of death. But Kipling is still very much 
alive, and he can, if he will, turn with 
profit to the words of Rabbi ben Elzra. 
A stanza that will no doubt find g^d 
echo in Kipling's heart reads thus : 

Then welcome each rebuff 
Thai turns eariWs smoothness rough. 
Each sting thai bids nor sit nor stand, but go! 
Be our joy three-parts pain! 
Strive, and hold cheap tlu strain; 
Learn, nor account tlu pang; dare, never 
grudge tlu throe! 

But let him not linger too long a while 

on this splendid note of virility lest he 

fail to reach, a little further on, these 

lines : 

What is he but a brute 

Whose flesh has soul to suit. 

Whose spirit works lest arms and legs want 

playf 
To man propose this test — 
Thy body at its best. 
How far can that project thy soul on lis lone 

wayf 

Until Kipling has realized the purport 
of these words, until his poetry shall 
idealize the virtue of character over the 
virtue of brawn, even those critics who, 
like Mr. More, are appreciative admirers 
of the dramatic quality, the virile interest, 
the wit, the splendid swing in much of 
Kipling's verse, — even they, in guarding 
the temple of enduring literature where 
serve the great poets of mankind, will 
have to consider Kipling among those 
whom it is their duty to address with the 
words, Procul este profani. 

>K ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 4r ♦ 

Now that the last year of the old cen- 
tury is on us we begin to turn our eyes 



toward the new, wondering whence and 
when win come men to make of the 
twentieth centtury an era of literature so 
great as that which has maiiced the epoch 
now passing. Meredith and Swinburne, 
the most distinguished, it is generally 
conceded, among living writers of prose 
and of verse, have passed the time of their 
best work. Only in name, and not in 
their highest achievement, can they ever 
belong to the centtury soon to begin ; and 
unless Kipling changes radically, the sift- 
ing process of the years will leave to his 
credit little more than the Jungle Book, a 
work of the nineteenth century, that, from 
its originality in conception and great- 
ness in execution, will always rank high 
in the long line of animal Uterature ex- 
tending from antiquity with its .£sop, 
through the Middle Ages with their 
Roman de Renart, down to our present 
day; and even fairther back, from the 
India of Sakyamuni, who, it is said, first 
used the beast-tale, to the India of Kip- 
ling. 

But because the three men now most 
prominent in English literature do not 
give promise of great wcwk in the next 
century, there is no justification for a pes- 
simistic forecast. That practical work 
of a nature opposed to the inspiration of 
poetry is now engrossing the attention of 
both England and America, seems unde- 
niable. Yet if we recur to the impulses 
that arose a hundred years ago, in the 
last decade of the eighteenth century, and 
whose influence are traceable throughout 
the Victorian era, we shall find that, to 
some degree at least, all yet persist 
" The great intellectual vigor and brill- 
iancy of Germany; the deepened influ- 
ence of Greek literature and art ; the re- 
vised study and appreciation of our own 
older poetry ; the growing power of the 
democratic movement ; and lastly the new 
cult of Nature, so to speak — ^that is, the 
new enthusiasm with which men regard- 
ed the external world, and what we call 
natural scenery" — all these various en- 
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ergies are, in some form, still at work. 
There would be much difficulty in defin- 
ing precisely the new impulses now 
active, though vaguely we may refer to 
tfie possibilities in the increasing won- 
ders of Science, considered in its human 
interest; and the greater complexity of 
modem life must in some way inspire the 
poet who shall interpret in terms of 



beauty the life about him, without allow- 
ing the significance of all progress, how- 
ever seemingly materialistic, to escape 
his art. There may seem little of definite 
promise in these words, yet our faith in 
the persistent greatness of the Anglo- 
Saxon race lea£ us to feel confident that 
long before the twentieth century ends, 
it will have found its poet or its poets. 



The Modern to the Classic Muse 

By Curtis Hidden Page 



O Classic Muse, I worship thee : 
Thine unsought poise and symmetry, 
Thy perfect form, thy quiet soul 
That sees life ** steadily ** and ** whole. 
And yet (oh pardon, Muse !) — and yet 

I serve not as thy votary; 
Without a sigh, without regret, 

' O Classic Muse, I worship thee. 



» 



Thou art the only perfect, thou 
The Muse of pure unfurrowed brow; 
Thy feet with nectar-dew are wet 
And move to music. Muse — and yet I 
Thy narrow forehead cannot hold 

The wealth that we cannot resign 
Of thought and feeling manifold ; 

Our life is larger. Muse, than thine. 
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Thou tellest how Orestes made 

Atonement ; in Colonos' shade 

Thou teachest (Edipus to die; 

Thy tragedy can purify. 

But knowest thou Hamlet, who has known 

Of torturing doubts insoluble? 
And knowest thou Lear, whose lightest moan 

Makes death a kindly miracle? 

Thy sculptor's clear-cut flowing line 
Creates the human form divine; 
Thy Gods have won to perfect calm, 
Their thought is peace, their look is balm; 
And yet! — there is a sturdy might 

In Angelo*s fierce-struggling Slave, 
His rock-bound Dawn, his world-worn Night, 

That conquering Gods in vain may crave. 

O Wisdom, Reason, Eurhythme, 

O simple Truth, Theonoe, 

Thy perfect, self-sufficing life 

Knows naught of strain, knows naught of strife; 

But nobler strife, unyielding strain 

Have taught another harmony. 
And we have known of sacred pain 

Thou knowest not, O Eurhythme. 
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The Ways of Dorothy* 

A Curtain Raiser By Miriam Michelson 

The Characters. 

Sir Edward^ Lady Isabel^ 

Their Five Sons, 
Dorothy Moulton, Roberts^ the butler, 

And other servants. 

ScsNB : Tke dining-room of Sir Edward Duke's totun house. Fart of the library, in 
ihe rear and to the left^ is visible through the open doortoay. His so/i/ smoking»room^ to the 
right a$ui above ^ is reached by a short, half -flight of stairs. 



SCENE I. Sir Edward and Dorothy. 

Sir Edward is seated in the library, his 
Mows resting upon his desk, his face 
buried in his hands. 

Enter Dorothy. She crosses the 
stage and knocks softly. She knocks 
again, and a third time. Sir Edward 
does not raise his head. At last she 
stamps her foot impatiently and speaks. 

Dorothy. 

I understand that you're in a dread- 
ful temper, Sir Ned. It is as much as 
one's life is worth to put one's nose inside 
the library, I'm told. These are the 
words of Lady Isabel's maid. But my 
nose is already in, vou see. Do you insist 
upon having my life ? And what will you 
<io with it, when you get it — as the Amer- 
icans say?' 

The old man has raised his head, and 
now looks angrily at her. 

Dorothy. 
I knocked twice at the other door, you 
know (apologetically) . Good - after- 
iKxm, dear old Sir Ned, and what in the 
world is the matter ? 

Sir Edward. 
Good-afternoon. I had given orders 
that I did not care to see anyone to-day. 

Dorothy, easily. 
So I was told. But I'm nobody, you 
know. And it's ungracious of you to 



wreak your vile temper on me, by telling 
me that over again. 

The old man throws back his head 
haughtily. 

Dorothy. 

Oh, I'm not afraid of you, you do- 
mestic tyrant! You know I never was, 
even when you tried to frighten the life 
out of me with your big voice and your 
savage old face, when I was a kid. " Kid " 
is American for child, let me ex 

Sir Edward. 
Dorothy, I must insist that you respect 
my desire to be alone. 

Dorothy, affectionately. 

Sir Ned, the reason you're so fond 
of me is because I never respected any- 
body's desire to be anjrthing. 

She comes closer by this, and dropping 
on the rug beside him, she rests her arm 
confidingly on his knee. 

Dorothy. 
I put it to you, guardian of my soul 
and of my pennies, is it in human nature, 
and female nature at that, to be kept in 
the dark in this way? I enter the house. 
Gloom in the hall. Jeems solemn, mel- 
ancholy. Mary on the verge of hysterics. 
Lady Isabel lying down, she tells me. 
Not a single soul of those five boys about 
the place, and " Sir Edward in one of 'is 
reg'lar ones," according to report, playing 
the sorrow-struck all by his lone. — One 
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has to bo American these days, or not be 
at all socially, you know. " By your lone " 

is American for 

He twists impatiently in his chair. Her 
elbow slips from his knee. 

Dorothy, naively. 

Gout? I thought you hadn't had a 
twinge this season. 

She replaces her elbow, and settles her^ 
self comfortably. 

Dorothy. 
If you'll promise never to tell, Sir Ned, 
and not take an unfair advantage, I'll 
confess that I was a bit afraid to disturb 
you, at first — reports from the seat of 
war were so alarming I But after I'd 
stolen upstairs and found Lady Isabel 
hopelessly asleep, with a mournful red 
nose peeping out from under her damp 
lace handkerchief, I had to know or per- 
ish. So I've come to you. Satisfy my 
curiosity, and then you may sate your 
blood-thirsty soul in my gore. 

Sir Edward, unsmiling. 
You are flippant, Dorothy. The sight 
of my suffering should make you sym- 
pathetic, even if you are not aware of the 
bad taste of your 

Dorothy, saucily. 

Your pardon, Sir Ned, for interrupt- 
ing. I want only to remind you that the 
more insulting you are now, the greater 
will be your remorse later. Oh, dear old 
Sir Ned (suddenly changing her tone, 
and putting a round, young arm about his 
neck), do tell me I It isn't curiosity, you 
know it isn't — ^but that I can't bear the 
thought of your being miserable, unless 
— unless I am miserable too ! 

She finishes with a little, self-critical 
laugh, but remains rubbing her soft, fair 
face against his reddened, wrinkled cheek. 
He resists for a time, but breaks down at 
length under the caress. 

Sir Edward. 
Oh, Dorothy, Dorothy child, he has 
broken my heart ! 



Dorothy. 
He? (Aside, checking them off on her 
fingers, " Jack, George, Herbert, Peter — 
BasU, and— Hugh. Six of *em in the 
heart-breaking business.") Poor Sir 
Ned I It is not — ^not — which one of them ? 

Sir Edward. 

Hugh. He has married, without doing 
me the honor of asking permission, an ad- 
venturess, a vulgar, ignorant woman — ^in 
short, an American. And he has actually 
brought her to my very door. They are at 
the hotel over there, directly across the 
way. Here, read his letter. 

He takes an open sheet from the desk 
before him, hands it to her and rising, 
storms into the dining-room, where he 
walks up and down in a rage, yet watch- 
ing Dorothy anxiously, as she remains 
sitting on the rug in the rear. 

Dorothy reads. 

" My dear Father, I have tried various 
beginnings for this letter, but find, after 
all, that none of them, however heartfelt, 
will lessen in the least the effect of what 
I write now to tell you. A week ago to- 
day, I married Mary Morrison, an actress 
of New York, daughter of — ^nobody in 
particular. That is — well, the purpose of 
this letter is not to explain, but merely to 
inform you that my wife and I, having 
left New York the day after our wedding, 
are in town. If you can ignore my seem- 
ing discourtesy or unfilial conduct, till you 
give me an opportunity to explain and to 
present my wife to you, I feel, Father, that 
forgiveness will be mine and the love of a 
daughter, whose merits even her adoring 
husband cannot make clear in a letter, 
will atone for her rather informal en- 
trance into your family. 

" Dear Father, you know the difficulty 
I have in expressing myself, even in 
speaking. Be kind and read between the 
lines of this awkward, ungracious an- 
nouncement, the mad happiness of your 
awkward, ungracious first-born, who 
needs only the approval of yourself. 
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Mother, and the boys to be the most for- 
tunate of men. 

" Aflfectionately, 

"Hugh. 

" P. S. Send a line over here to the 
hotel, Father. We're only a step away — 
and say that I may come to tell you all 
about it. H." 

She gives a cry of surprise at first, and 
the old man, who has reached the library 
by this time in his excited walk, bends 
down and pats her shoulder softly with 
one hand, while the other doubles up 
threateningly. 

There is a long silence. Sir Edward 
resumes his walk, keeping his eyes upon 
her. She sits thoughtful and silent, ab- 
sently unfastening the hook of her fur 
cape and pulling off her long, suide 
gloves. 

Sir Edward. 

(Tenderly bending over her, and hold- 
ing out his arms.) Dorothy — ^my little 
Dorothy I 

Dorothy. 

(Indignantly, springing to her feet.) 
Why — ^why. Sir Ned, you don't mean — 
Oh, pshaw! — ^You can't think that I — 
that Hugh— Oh I 

Sir Edward. 

I shall not think anything, Dorothy, 
that you would not have me think. I 
know only that you are the bravest, as 
well as the dearest 

Dorothy^ coming forward. 

Oh, don't, don't. Sir Ned, get it into 
that dear old obstinate head of yours 
that (referring to the letter and quoting 
from it) that awkward, ungracious first- 
bom of yours I has — ^has, I mean — 

hasn't 

Sir Edward. 

You know, Dorothy, that I always in- 
tended that you two should marry. 

Dorothy. 

Know it ? Of course, I know it. When 

a most tactless, lovable old tyrant is 

throwing A at B's head from morning till 

night, and pushing B to A's feet from 



night till morning, the two dummies in- 
terested are likely to have a faint inkling 
of what's expected of them. It's no won- 
der that Hugh fled to America and Mary 
Morrison. Mary Morrison (musingly). 
I say. Sir Ned, here's a chance to play 
wishes, as the boys and I used to when 
you had been unusually stingy with tips 
and we had no pocket money. Edward 
Basil Duke, Baronet, which will you have 
for a daughter-in-law — a golden-haired, 
petite soubrette, or a stately, black-eyed 
tragedienne — ^both American ? 

He turns from her impatiently and be- 
gins again to walk up and down. She 
shrugs her shoulders with a grace unusual 
in an English woman, and with a mis- 
chievous light in her deep-set blue eyes, 
she follows him, demurely placing a hand 
on his arm, and fitting her stride to his. 
They measure the length of the room 
twice. The second time they reach the 
alcoved library, she prolongs the turn, 
taking advantage of his preoccupation, 
and stopping suddenly at the desk, she 
pushes him gently into the chair, and 
holds the pen toward him. He looks up 
questioningly at her smiling, winning, 
pleading face. 

Sir Edward. 

(Finally understanding the significance 
of the gesture.) Nonsense, Dorothy! 
You presume upon my affection for you. 
I will not hear a word more — ^not a word I 
tell you I 

Sir Edward rises from the chair, the 
blood rushing to his stem face and beat- 
ing in the veins over the temples, and 
stamps out into the dining-room. 

Dorothy. 
(Seating herself at the desk.) The 
same old business then, eh? (Her high- 
pitched, clear voice follows him.) The 
disobedient son. The unforgiving father. 
Thought you had more originality. Sir 
Ned, in spite of your confirmed Yankee- 
phobia. Cut him oflf with the stereotyped 
shilling, do I Break Lady Isabel's heart. 
Make the boys miserable, whether they 
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obey you or, more sensibly, don't. And 
all because you're the old-fashioned Papa, 
shockingly out-of-date — ^positively anach- 
ronistic in these fin de siicle days, and 
he's stupid. Stupid! I» should say he is. 
So's Mary, Mary What's-her-name? 
Oh, Mary Duke I 

A groan of mingled pain and wrath 
from Sir Edward. 

Dorothy. 
Pardon, did you say satything, Sir Ned ? 
But, really, aren't they silly, the two of 
them ? Hugh, knowing what a failure he 
is at being gracious, writes a letter in 
which he outdoes himself, so heavy, so 
wooden, so clumsy that it's an offence in 
itself. And his wife — I said, his wife, Sir 
Ned, hasn't wit enough to teach him. 
Why didn't he write to me, the stupid, for 
advice, as he used to when he got into a 
mess and was afraid to face your stem 
old face! I'd have given him the most 
hypocritical letter full of toffee and senti- 
ment and dutiful penitence — Oh, that's 
what you want, you know it is ! — ^to copy. 
Or I'd have had him burst in upon you 
—Mary and all. 

Sir Edward. 
(Startled by the possibility. ) My God I 
Dorothy wheels around in her chair 
and begins to write. 

Dorothy. 

(Reading as she writes.) My dear 
Hugh, come over immediately, you blun- 
derer, and try to dissipate the awful im- 
pression your stupid letter has made. 

She walks into the room beyond, seats 
herself upon the arm of Sir Edward's 
chair, places the paper on his knee, and 
offers him the pen. 

Dorothy. 
Sign it, Sir Ned, do, without thinking, 
just on my say-so, just because I ask you 
to. Think of Hugh's being so near, with- 
in sound of one's voice if we'd open the 
window — and not being with us I 

Sir Edward. 
Dorothy, you are an angel. 



Dorothy. 
(Frowning impatiently, and knitting 
her brown brows.) Lord deliver us I 
He's still harping on my being jilted 
And I'm not. I haven't been. 

Sir Edward. 
The wretch ! Not a penny of mine shall 
he touch. Marvin Place is his. We'll see 
how he is going to keep it up. He shall 
never set foot again in my house, and his 
mother and brothers shall choose be- 
tween him and 

Dorothy. 

(Putting her fingers over his mouth.^ 
Stop, you nn-de-siicle Lear ! ( Coaxing. ) 
Oh, Sir Ned, come, if you are fond of me, 
if — ^if all these years in which you have 
made me forget that I haven't a relation 
in the world — ^if all our affection for each 
other is to count for anything, why — ^just 
— ^please! (Again puts the pen into his 
hand.) 

He takes it, hesitates, then jumps to his 
feet and dashes it on the Hoar. 

Sir Edward. 

Damn him and his American adventu- 
ress ! Never ! 

The blood leaps to Dorothy's face. 
She rises, crumples the note, and throws 
it vigorously into the fire. 

Sir Edward, stiMy. 

I beg your pardon, Dorothy, I ought to 
be — I am ashamed of myself. But you'll 
oblige me by never mentioning this sub- 
ject again. Otherwise (JValks into 

library.) 

Dorothy. 

(Cries out, her eyes blazing, the tone of 
her fun-loving voice altogether changed.) 
Oh, don't threaten me ! 

With her head held very high, she turns 
from him. He stands irresolute, his face 
white with anger, an exclamation upon 
his white-moustached lips. Suddenly she 
turns, and flies back to him. 

Dorothy. 
(Her arms about his neck, the tears es» 
caping from her stormy eyes and falling 
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' upon her delicate cheeks. ) Oh, Sir Ned, 
my dear, dear old Sir Ned! — Go quick 
now, so we won't quarrel any more ! 
He closes the doors behind him. 

SQENE 2. Dorothy alone. 

Dorothy leans against the door-cas- 

mg, sobbing. Gradually her weeping 

ceases. Wipes her eyes and her nose, 

stands thoughtful for a time, then speaks. 

Dorothy. 

Isn't he the most obstinate, dearest old 
tyrant in the world I And won't things 
be just too jolly miserable in this house ! 
{Coming forward.) The reason that 
blessed old fogy, mourning in there, likes 
me, is because of the very Americanisms 
he dreads to find in his new daughter-in- 
law. Nasty of Hugh, though, and stupid. 
He ought to have known enough to con- 
fide in me. Is it possible that he too 
ihirkd— {Doubles up her fist and shakes 
her head. Walks down toward large, 
long window at back, opening on to small 
balcony.) I'm willing to bet she isn't as 
American as I am. If only Sir Ned would 
see her I But that's hopeless. Still, it 
would be just Hugh Duke's luck, in these 
days when the eagle's screaming loudest, 
and we're all pretending to be ravished by 
the music of his shriek, to marry a woman 
more British in manner and speech than 
Sir Ned himself I 

Opens window, steps out on balcony, 
looks searchingly across the way. Comes 
in, disappointed. 

Dorothy. 
She might have sense enough to appear 
at her window, so a curious English girl 
mig^t gaze upon the American paragon. 
Of course, she's beautiful I (Comes for- 
ward, and standing on tiptoe, scrutinises 
^her own face in the mirror on the massive 
old sideboard.) American girls always 
arc. Suppose they keep the ugly stock 
at home and, like the shrewd merchants 
they are, send only the best samples 
abroad. (Rearranging her hair, straight- 
ening her smart cloth hat with its jaunty 



feathers,) Ugh I You little, red-nosed 
beast! (Shaking her fist at the glass.) 
You promised me, Dorothy Moulton, that 
you'd quit making a guy of yourself. You 
can't afford to cry, stupid! Crying is a 
luxury only brunettes should indulge in. 
And you know it, you blotched, red-eyed, 
white-faced, insignificant little thing I 
And if you didn't, haven't the boys told 

you often enough (Listening.) 

Oh, there they are now I 

SCENE 3. Dorothy and Sir Edward's 

five sons. 

During Dorothy's absence on the bal- 
cony, the small smoking-room above has 
become tenanted. Basil enters, frown- 
ing, out of sorts. He lights a match. 'It 
goes out. He lights another. Finds his 
pipe is empty. Throws it down pettishly. 
Lights a cigar. Puffs at it impatiently. 
All through the scene, keeps walking up 
and doTvn in background, smoking sav- 
agely. 

Enter Jack and George, followed by 
Herbert and Peter. They all wear 
smoking jackets of cut and color accord- 
ing to their various temperaments. They 
look much alike. All are very tall. All 
attend with the utmost seriousness to the 
lighting of pipes, cigars, and cigarettes. 
All seat themselves in most comfortable 
attitudes on handsome divans and great 
lounging chairs. All smoke in solemn si- 
lence. The room grows smoky, and the 
daylight begins to fade. 

Dorothy. 
(Below, and mounting short, half- 
stairway leading up from dining-room.) 
I suppose one may come up ? 

Peter, Jack, Herbert, and George. 

(Relieved and welcoming.) It's Doro- 
thy! 

Basil drops one cigar and lights an- 
other. Peter meets Dorothy and pilots 
her through the smoke, settling her in the 
cushioned window-seat. 
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Dorothy. 
(Pertly, and glancing up at Basil, who 
after a short nod has resumed his walk.) 
I was a little in doubt, don't you know. 
You're such a hospitable lot, you Dukes. 
One's never sure 

Herbert. 
(Ruefully and drawing hard on his 
pipe.) Dorothy in a temper 1 This is in- 
deed the Day of Wrath 1 

Jack. 

Pile It on, Dorothy. When your friends 
are in a heap of trouble's a good time to 
go for 'em. 

Peter. 

(With one long leg sprawled half-way 
across the room, reaching for a stool to 
put beneath Dorothy's feet, while he 
places an extra cushion at her back,) Did 
it get its little temper riled ? 

George, critically. 

Its little nose is certainly red. And 
there are symptoms of dewiness, now that 
I use my glass, about its baby-blue eyes. 
Girls with such fair skin should never 
weep. Dorothy child, how often must I 
implore you not to ruin your complexion ? 
Here, drown your sorrows. 

He offers his cigarette case. She 
pushes it pettishly aside. 

Basil. 
(Stopping in his walk,) Shall I punch 
their united beads, Dorothy ? Or shall it 
be done separately and severally ? 

Jack, shrilly. 
Glum Basil as knight errant! First 
word he's said for an hour, Dorothy. I 
thought you two were at outs, as usual. 

Dorothy, quickly. 
If you'd do some thinking, Jack, about 
this marriage of Hugh's, and less 

Jack. 
(With a long, low whistle from his 
smooth lips,) Phew I She's heard about 
it. That accounts for the temper and the 
tears. 



Peter. 

Beast I 

There is a crash, and Peter's long- 
stemmed pipe bangs the side of the wall 
just about Jack's dodging head. 

Herbert. 

You will not mind Jack, Dorothy. He's 
only a brat. Belongs in the nursery, you 
know. Not big enough yet to have man's- 
size sense. 

Basil. (Waving his pipe to dissipate 
the smoke between him and his elder 
brother,) You ought to beat that cub. 
It's your duty, really, now, you know, 
that Hugh isn't here. to attend to him. 

Dorothy. 

(At bay, to all of them.) Of course, 
you won't stop talking long enough to 
give me a chance. And it's evidently be- 
yond the capacity of the conceited crowd 
of you to imagine that a girl could be ex- 
posed to the dangerous fascinations of 
your brother Hugh — or, or of any of you, 
I suppose, and escape. And you're all so 
clever that no denial on my part could de- 
ceive you or change your opinion. ( With 
sudden sweetness.) So I may as well 
confess. It's for you, I'm pining. Jack. 
Your manly beauty and your wit have 
conquered me, O Adonis of all the 
Dukes ! 

There is a general shout of laughter. 

Jack. 
(Flushing to the roots of his straight, 
red hair.) Which I calls it mean! It 
isn't a fellow's fault that he isn't hand- 
some as Hugh or clever as Basil. 

Peter. 
But it is his fault if he doesn't keep 
silence till his elders speak. Never mind, 
little boy (skilfully evading Jack's indig- 
nant lunge in his direction), you'll grow. 
But that isn't the question. What's to be 
done about Hugh, Dorothy? It's warm. 
Let me take your fur (slipping it from her 
shoulders). We're counting on you, you 
know, to help us out, like the dear^ good 
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girl you are, to prevent Sir Ned's raising 
Ned, you know. 

Dorothy. 
(Leaning back hopelessly,) Well, you 
needn't count 

Peter, George, Herbert, and Jack. 
(In a shout of surprise. ) What I 

Dorothy. 
I've been talking to Sir Ned already. It 
was he who told me. I broke into the 
library, and— well, it's no use. I never 
coaxed so hard in my life, for I never 
wanted anything so badly. 

Basil. 
(Bitterly. He has been watching her 
closely.) Under the circumstances, it's 
extremely kind of you. 

Dorothy. 

(Sitting straight up to look behind at 
him, a red spot of anger flaming on her 
cheek.) What do you mean by that, 
pray? Where does the extreme kindness 
come in? Why shouldn't I want Sir Ned 
to do the decent thing by Hugh and his 
wife? What in the world is the matter 
with you boys anyway ? I'm going home, 
and — when 

She rises and pulls on her gloves. 

Basil, stiMy. 
Pardon. I'm sure 

Herbert, sonorously. 

Time! Quit your scuffling, children, 
and get to your comers. Dorothy, sit 
down again, like a nice little lady! 
(Catches hold of her hand and pulls her 
gently dotvn beside him.) 

There is a short silence. They all 
smoke very hard. Basil looks search- 
ingly at Dorothy. She keeps her eyes 
lowered. The room grows darker. 

Peter. 
(Fixing his glass in his eye, and staring 
meditatively at the glassy eyes of the 
tiger^s rug on the floor.) I needn't tell 
3rou, beloved brethren — ^meaning you as 
one of the boys, of course, Dorothy — ^that 
but two things are necessary to change 



Sir Ned into the very old Ned — ^an 
American marriage and a fit of obstinacy. 
Hugh has thoughtfully provided the one ; 
the other my respected, stem parent has 
always with him — on tap, as American- 
ized Dorothy would say. 

Dorothy. 
(Mimicking Sir Edward's choked, in- 
dignant utterance.) An adventuress, a 
vulgar, ignorant woman — in short an 
American ! Isn't it absurd of him ? 

Herbert. 

And he intends to do the regular busi- 
ness, eh Dorothy? Smash things, eh? 
Forbid our seeing Hugh? All that sort 
of thing? 

Dorothy nods. The room grows quite 
dark. Across the street, the lights appear 
in the windows of the great hotel. 

Basil, sarcastically. 
And Hugh within a stone's throw I 
Pity Father didn't issue the bull of ex- 
communication before retiring to the li- 
brary! How are the faithful to avoid 
making mistakes. Suppose 

Dorothy. 

( IVith a squeal of delight. In the dark 
she mistakes the voice.) 

George, you duck! And you've seen 
her? What is she like? 

George. 
(Laughing from out of the dusk.) Not 
George, you duck, but Basil, you duck. 
Are our voices so much alike ? 

Dorothy, stammering. 
Stupid of me ! Why don't you have a 
light in this choky den? Never mind. 
What is she like, Basil, this American 

girl? 

Basil. 
(Throwing away the end of his cigar, 
which disappears in a flying spark toward 
the grate. ) I did not see her. Hugh was 
downstairs in the office. He would not 
have me come up to his rooms, nor would 
he introduce me to my sister-in-law till he 
should hear from Father. He knows the 
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temper of the head of the family, and 
says that he and his wife have decided 
that none of us shall suffer through him. 
Incidentally, Hugh has inherited the first- 
bom's big share of Sir Ned's obstinacy — 
that and Marvin Place, anyway, if he gets 
nothing else. I could not move him. 

Peter. 
(Rising slowly on his long legs.) The 
rest of us will go over in a body. (To 
Jack. ) Go and get my coat, yotmg 'un. 

Herbert. 

And mine. 

George. 

And mine. 

Exit Jack^ making a face at the last 
two. He returns almost immediately with 
his coat changed, carrying his brothers^ 
coats. They change, and the three 
younger men run down the short, beauti- 
fully-carved staircase. 

Peter. 

Well see if four Dukes haven't more 
stubbornness than one. Basil, you'd bet- 
ter have a talk with the Mater. Tell her 
you have seen her darling. Tell her to— 
to— what's that you Yankees call it, Doro- 
thy? — Oh, yes, to brace up, and all the 
rest of it. 

Dorothy. 

I'm going with you, Peter. 

Peter. 

No, we'll save you, Dorothy. (Run- 
ning down the stairs, and calling back 
half-way down. ) You are our heavy am- 
munition, and a mighty good fellow, too. 
Phew ! What a rage Sir Ned must be in 
to resist you I 

Dorothy. 

(Running a step or two after him, and 
leaning over the banister, as Peter turns, 
to put her hand affectionately on his 
shoulder.) Now, that's pretty of you, 
Pete! 

George. 

(From the bottom.) No, the pretty part 
is yours, Dorothy. Peter's is merely a 
tardy recognition of the fact. 



Herbert and Jack, singing. 
So say we all of us. 
So say we all of us 

Dorothy^ mischievously. 

Jack, your generosity makes me 
ashamed. I take it all back. You're not 
beautiful. And you're not witty. Neith- 
er are you the Adonis of the Dukes, as I 
stated in a moment of passion. — Mercy! 
I've forgotten my cape. No, go on. I'll 
nm back for it, and you're to come up to 
the house to-night to let me know the re- 
sult of the great ducal crusade. If you 
fail, to-morrow I go to the front Fare- 
well 1 

Exeunt Sir Edward's four sons. 

SCENE 4. Dorothy and Basil. 

The stage has grown very dark. Doro- 
thy turns to go up the stairs and runs 
into Basil coming down with her cape 
in his hand. 

Dorothy, crying out. 

Oh — it's you — thank you so much 1 My 
cape, I forgot it I — I didn't know you 
were still here. I thought you'd gone on 
to Lady Isabel. Fancy Hugh and his 
wife being right over there! (Hurries 
away from him to the back of the room, 
where she stands, her back to him, look- 
ing out at the biasing windows across the 
street.) Theirs might be the very win- 
dow opposite. (Calling.) Hugh! Kughl 
—Why I Reallyl — No— Yes — No, I 
thought for a moment someone came to 
the window to see who was calling. 

Basil follows her silently. Behind 
her back he lifts the cape with its bunch 
of violets deep as the satin that lines it, to 
his face. Then he puts it about her shoul- 
ders. 

Dorothy. 

(Speaking very quickly, her fingers 
fidgeting nervously with the hook at her 
throat.) Do you know, I just wish I 
were Lady Isabel for a moment. I'd leave 
Sir Ned to play Lear all alone, and I'd 
sail off to introduce my new daughter to 
the world. I'd give the biggest affair of 
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the season in her honor. I'd plan all her 
frocks. I'd drive witli her. I'd walk — 
yes walk, even if I were Lady Isabel — 
with her. I'd be seen everywhere with 
her. If she is impossible, I'a laugh ador- 
ingly at every shocking thing she does 
and expbun how I doted on eccentricity. 
I'd devote myself to her as to the daughter 
I'd yearned for. I'd pet her. I'd quote 
her. I'd give her my emeralds and my 
necklace of pearls — ^the very emeralds and 
pearls I had promised to poor little Doro- 
thy MoultonI I'd mimic her delightful 
Americanisms, and — and I'd disappoint 
all the people who will expect a bit of 
scandal out of this crazy marriage of 
Hugh's. I'd make her the rage in town, 
and I'd do it all now, immediately, so as 
not to give them a chance to begin their 
gossiping. It would go, too. For every- 
thing .American is irresistible in these 
days of the Anglo-American Alliance and 
Yankeemania generally. — Great Jona- 
than! — ^that's my new American swear 
word, the very latest, you know, just out 
frcnn New York — I'll do it all myself, if 
Lady Isabel doesn't dare. See if I don't ! 
Just watch Dorothy Moulton take Hugh 
Duke's wife in tow and steer her to vic- 
tory I (About to turn to go.) Thanks, 
awfully. Good-by. — ^I wonder if Hugh 
didn't take those very rooms yonder 
knowing he would be within calling dis- 
tance. Good-by — ^why — ^why 

She turns an inquiring face to look at 
Basil, who stands grimly behind her, his 
hands still on her shoulders. 

Basil, slowly. 

Dorothy, was it only a piece of George's 
impertinence, or had you really been cry- 
ing before you came up ? 

She turns suddenly to the window. 

Basil, jealously. 
G>nf otmd it I What is there so devil- 
ishly attractive about that window, even 
if the irresistible Hugh should be behind 
iti 



Dorothy. 
(Commandingly, but with a tremor in 
her high, soft voice.) Take your hands 
from my shoulders, Basil Duke I 

Basil. 
(Not releasing her.) Tell me, Doro- 
thy. I want to know. 

Dorothy. 
(Indignantly, trying to shake her 
shoulders free. ) Oh, you do I Awfully 
sorry I can't stay to be catechized. And 
I can't see how it concerns you, anyway. 
If you'll kindly 

Basil, firmly. 
Dorothy, you must tell me. I must 
know. 

Dorothy. 
Basil, you hurt me I (Struggling.) 

Basil^ tenderly. 
Dorothy, you hurt me. I was a brute 
this afternoon. But if you knew what I 
have suffered this past year I If we have 
quarrelled, you and I, it was because I 
was tortured into hating you for caring 
for him. Did you care? (Pause.) Or 
was it only my jealous imagination? Oh, 
Dorothy, do you know what I felt when 
Hugh left home? Do you know whose 
fault it is that I've been desperate this 
past year? Do you know what it means 
to me now that your eyes should be red 
for him — ^the beast I Oh, tell me, Doro- 
thy, for pity's sake, tell me I (Pause.) 
borothy, can't you trust me? You know 
why I ask. I have no right — Oh, forgive 
me, but is he to be forever between us 
two? Ah, Dorothy 

Dorothy. 
(In a choked whisper.) 
— ^been crying — but 

Basil, sneeringly. 
About this marriage of Hugh's I 

Dorothy. 

Ye— es. In a 

His hands drop from her shoulders. 
Without a word he turns from her and 
hurries out of the room. 



Well— I had 
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SCENE 5. DouTmr, Peter, Hesbeit, 
Jack, and Geobge. 
DonoTHY turns and looks after Basil. 
She makes a step m his direction. Then 
tosses her head, and stands still and de- 
Hani. Then runs quickly after him, and 
is met by Peter, Hembsxt, Jack, 2nd 
coming in. 



DoBOTHY, stammering. 

yKlat — what success? 

She turns up her collar and tips her 
hat to so great an angle thai only the tip 
of her nose and her small, fuU mouth are 
visible. 

Peter. 

{Not noticing her agitation.) Yoa 
here jret, Dorothy? And in the dark? 
{He rings for lights,) If Sir Ned were 
not so rabid, now, we might have electric 
lighting. But that's hc^Klessly Ameri- 
canl 

DoBOTHY, impatiently. 

Wen? 

Lights are brought. 



Dorothy. 
WeU? 
The servant retires. 

Dorothy. 
WeU! 
Peter shakes his head mournfully. 

George. 
Hugh is as immovable as our gentle 
Father. He shook hands with us aH 
around, said we were good fellows, then 
walked out of the hotel with us on his 
way to Judson's. To-morrow early he 
and his wife go down to Marvin Place. 
He wanted Judson to make arrangements. 
Beastly stubborn, Hugh is. Sir Ned's 
own son. He says if Father intended to 
be decent, he would have answered his 
note by this. And if he's going to act 
the real old, unforgiving Briton there's no 
reason why the rest of us should be in 
his bad books. 

Herbert, disgustedly. 
Nice thing to have a split in the family. 



Dofudijy wfar the deaoe didn't joo mar- 
ry Hugh? Tlieo 

Dobothy, iniefTupting. 
Why? Oh, bccmse Pm too insignifi- 
cant to wear Lady Isabd's emetalds. {To 
Peieb.) Wlntt did he say about her ? 



Oh, nothing. Except, yes — except that 
she dunks die dining-rocm over here 
must be very jdcasant. Hu^ had pointed 
it out to her. 

DoBOTHY^ signKcantly. 
Oh! {To GccttGE.) And yon say 
Hugh is out now? {Henods.) 

Dorothy. 
WeQ then, it's my tnml Forward the 
Light Brigade! 



Oh, it's hopeless, Dorothy. 

{Playfully pushing him out of the 
room.) You boys go and get dressed for 
dinner. If any one of yon is remiss in 
the slightest detail. Sir Ned will have no 
mercy to-day — that I can assure yocL 

Exeunt Peter, Herbert, and George. 
Jack lingers behind. 

Jack. 
Say, Dorothy, you're not going to de- 
sert us in the very thidc of it! YouTl 
stay to dinner, like a good girl 

Dorothy, aghast. 
Never, Jack, never! I wouldn't eat 
dinner here to-night for fifty pounds. 
No, no. The sanctity of the dmner hotir 
is the part of Sir Ned's creed he observes 
most faithfully. I pity you boys, but — 
Ugh ! none for me, tha^ you. It will be 
a formidable affair to-day, will it not? 
The angrier he is, the more infuriated he 
feels, the more beautiful must be the set- 
tings of the table. Only die simplest, 
most chaste pieces of plate will satisfy 
him to-day. Only the most exquisitely 
delicate glass. Only an absolutely new, 
wholly original pattern in the cloth. Only 
the perfection of cooking. Only serving 
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that is flawless. Oh, Sir Ned will be ter- 
rible to-day ! His manner will be grave 
to the verge of solemnity. His speech 
will be measured. And his devotion to 
the proprieties of dining — ^to the Great 
God Form will be little short of marvel- 
lous! 

Jack groans. 
Perhaps he'll not come in to dinner 

Dorothy. 
Jack Duke, don't be silly ! 

Jack. 
Well, he wasn't in to limch. 

Dorothy. 

Luncheon 1 Luncheon's nothing. But 
dinner is a function. Do you remember 
a single occasion in all your life, so sor- 
rowful or so joyous as to delay Sir Ned's 
appearance one minute — ^in full dress, at 
the head of his table ? I say his table, be- 
cause it is his. It isn't Lady Isabel's. 
Everything pertaining to it is his. You 
boys and Lady Isabel are merely perma- 
nent guests, whose commendation is to 
be desired, but whose wishes — if they 
happen to conflict with Sir Ned's — ^are 
unimportant. You must all eat what he 
likes. It will be deliciously cooked, of 
course, if that's any comfort to a rebel- 
lious palate and tastes wholly different 
from Sir Ned's. But never, by any chance, 
shall a single one of you get what he de- 
sires, unless Sir Ned's desires tend in the 
same direction. Do you know, I think 
that every bit of the tiny artistic instinct 
which lurks behind that firm, strong, 
square red face of his delights in the glory 
of his dinner-table — ^poor old Sir Ned I 
But woe unto you to-day! Woe unto 
Roberts ! Woe unto everybody and every- 
thing! Jack, I warn you to stand from 
under — as we Americans say! — Woe! 
Woe! Woe! 

She raises her arms in laughing, witch- 
Uke prophecy. Jack cowers theatrically 
before her, cmd runs out. Enter servants. 



SCENE 6. Dorothy, Roberts, and 

other servants. 
Under Roberts's supervision the ser* 
vants prepare the dinner-table. 

Dorothy. 

(Nodding to Roberts and walking 
back to window.) It's all very well, 
Dorothy Moulton, but chattering and 
fooling with Jack don't bring you one bit 
nearer to making peace in this poor old 
house. I wish — I wish — {steps out on 
the balcony.) Oh, I knew it! There is 
someone looking over here, and she's tall 
— and stunning. — A good gown, that ! I 
wish I could see her face! I wish she 
would look again! I wish — Oh, there 
she is ! Perhaps she and I could arrange 
some plan to win Sir Ned — She sees me. 
Oh, I say (unconsciously straightening 
her short, round figure in imitation), but 
she's graceful, and such a dignified car- 
riage! She frightens me just a little bit. 
(Pause.) Now, there's a girl with some 
sense. She's opened her window. That 
means, "Young woman, if you've got 
an3rthing to say to me, I'm giving you 
your opportunity." Well (desperately), 
here goes. 

Dorothy raises herself on tiptoes and 
calls. 

Dorothy. 

Oh — Hugh's wife— I mean, Mrs. Duke 
— ^yes — I — ^I'm Dorothy. (Pause,) 

Dorothy, impatiently. 
Dorothy — Dorothy Moulton, you 
know. Why, don't you — ^liaven't you — 
do you mean to say that that ungrateful 
Hugh hasn't mentioned me to you? 
(Pause.) 

Dorothy, aside. 
Oh, he has, has he ? So sweet of him I 
And you're very glad to see me? So 
sweet of you ! (Sarcastically. ) 

Dorothy. 
(Abruptly and calling again,) Shall 
we begin, or shall we end by being 
friends, Mary Duke? (Pause.) 
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Dorothy. 
Oh, you dear girl I Wait. I'm coming 
over. {Comes in from the balcony.) 

Dorothy. 

(Coming forward, very stately, drawn 
up to her full, small height, her arms out- 
stretched, her face pensively sweet and 
smiling.) "Both," "Both I" Now, didn't 
she look pretty when she said it? And 
wasn't it a pretty thing to say ? " Both 1 " 
And a flush coming over her face, and — 
yes, tears in her clear, dark eyes. " Both I " 
Of course, it shall be both. And together 
we'll down Sir Ned I {Laughs trium- 
phantly. Stops abruptly.) Dorothy 
Moulton {grimly), you may say farewell 
to Lady Isabel's emeralds. That young 
American with her " Both 1 " and her 
gracious arms outstretched will win 
everything in sight, and empty Lady Isa- 
bel's jewel case before your very hung^ 
eyes. Poor old Dorothy I {Sighs.) 
Poor old Dorothy ! ( Smiles. ) Dorothy, 
do you know whose fault it is that Basil 
has been desperate this past year? Eh? 
Oh, Dorothy I Dorothy ! 

She runs off, almost knocking over the 
servants, their arms full of plates, etc., 
waving her hand in apology, and laughing 
merrily at the astonished, solemn faces of 
the men. 

SCENE 7. Sir Edward, Lady Isabel, 
their five sons, and the servants. 
The servants arrange the table {which 
is placed diagonally across the right-hand 
corner of the stage) with great care and 
deliberation. Roberts, the butler, him- 
self, receives the candelabra, the flowers, 
etc., from the lesser servants' hands and 
places them thoughtfully, arranging and 
rearranging with the utmost care. When 
at last everything is quite ready, the table 
glowing with flowers and radiant with 
glass and plate beneath the soft light of 
the candles, the servants assume positions, 
Roberts, stiff, solemn, and majestic, walks 
to the door of the library, and opens it. 
The clock chimes the half hour. Sir Ed- 



ward walks in. He is in full dress, very 
formal and severe. His face, which can 
well bear a diminution of many shades, is 
paler than usual. He goes to the seat at 
the head of the table, facing the audience, 
with Roberts standing behind him. 
Enter Lady Isabel and Basiu 

Lady Isabel. 
{Gowned elaborately, dicolletie, with 
jewels about her still beautiful throat.) 
Basil, dear {softly), it is an ordeal, this 
dinner. But I shall get through it all 
right, if I keep my eyes from the place 
where — from his — from Hugh's 

Sir Edward. 
Good-evening, Isabel. 

Lady Isabel. 
{Recovering herself.) Good-evening, 
Edward. 

Sir Edward, to Basil. 

May I ask where are your brothers, sir, 
and why we are kept waiting their pleas- 
ure ? It seems to me 

Enter Peter, Jack, Herbert, and 
George. 

Sir Edward, irritably. 
Good-evening, gentlemen. You were 
doubtless detained by some most impor- 
tant engagement 

Jack, saucily. 

Why, sir, it lacks but a minute of 

( Catches Lady Isabel's mild, tearful eyes 
imploringly bent upon him.) Really — 
I'm awfully sorry, you know 

Sir Edward, impatiently. 

Roberts, for what are we waiting? Is 
there a tragedy again in the kitchen? 
And must we suffer? 

Roberts bows deprecatingly and sum- 
mons the servants. All seat themselves. 
Lady Isabel at the foot, Herbert on her 
right. Basil on her left. Beside him 
Jack. Peter on Sir Edward's right and 
George on the left. Sir Edward bends 
his head as for a silent grace. 
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Jack. 

(In a low aside to Peter.) I say, 
aren't we a merry lot We're more like 
mutes at a funeral — ^with Basil as chief 
mourner. — I say, you could cut the gloom 
with a cheese-lmife. 

The servants pass about waiting on 
table. There is a stiff, constrained si- 
lence. The servants become nervous and 
avoid a collision every now and then. No 
one eats much, except Sir Edward, who 
conducts the business of the table with 
grave deliberation. 

Sir Edward. 
(Looking up suddenly.) Isabel, I had 
hoped that you would keep Dorothy here 
for dinner. 

Jack, mischievously. 
I told Dorothy, sir, but she was afraid 
that you would be shocked at her com- 
ing to dine in her street gown. I offered 
her anything of mine, but 



Sir? 



Sir Edward. 



Enter servant with letter. Gives it to 
Roberts. 

Roberts, timidly. 

Hi b^ your pardon, Sir Hedward, but 
'ere's a letter marked Himmediate. 

Sir Edward. 

(Exasperated at an interruption at the 
dinner * table.) Hand it here, sir. 
(Glances at the envelope.) It is for you, 
BsLsiL Your business, sir, seems suddenly 
to have become pressing. 

Tosses the letter into Roberts's tray. 
He hands it to Basil. Basil looks de- 
fiantly at^ Sir Edward. Lady Isabel 
presses his arm. 

Basil. 
If you will permit me, Mother. 
He glances hurriedly through the note. 
Then rises suddenly, his eyes shining, his 
lips smiling. 

Basil, hastily. 
It is from Dorothy (to Lady Isabel). 
I — I must see her at once. If you wUl 
excuse me — and you, Father- 



Hurries out. The letter drops from his 
hand to the floor. Sir Edward sits look- 
ing at Basil's empty place, an amazed 
frown on his forehead. Lady Isabel 

Jiasps nervously. Peter looks along the 
ine, and meets every eye demanding an 
explanation — except Jack's. 

A Servant. 

(Behind Jack's chair.) Soup, sir? 

Jack has watched the paper flutter to 
the floor. He reaches down and spreads 
it upon his knee, below the table. 

The Servant. 
Soup, sir ? (To Jack. ) 

Jack. 

(Aside, bending over to read the let- 
ter.) "Basil, this is the answer you 
asked for this afternoon, though you don't 
deserve it because of your impatience, 
and — ^and your stupidity. I had been 
crying, but it was because Sir Ned and I 
had had a tiff, and not — ^not because 

" I am dining with Hugh and his wife 
this evening. Dorothy." 

The Servant. 

Soup, sir? 

Jack. 

(Looking up guiltily, in His eyes a re- 
flection of what had lit up Basil's dark 
face, but a world of mischief besides.) 
Soup ? — Soup ? No— no, I thank you. I 
— I rather believe I'm not in condition. 
Will you pardon me, Father? I'm — Fm 
not well. Nothing serious (to Lady Isa- 
bel) you know, but if you don't mind 

Exit Jack hastily, brushing against the 
servant who had stood behind him, and 
knocking the plate from his hand. 

The Servant, piteously. 

Oh, Sir Edward 

Roberts bundles him indignantly out 
of the room. 

Sir Edward stares savagely at Jack's 
place. In Lady Isabel's face, fright and 
solicitude are blended. 

Sir Edward, slowly. 
The soup lacks delicacy of flavor. You 
will inform the cook, Roberts, that her 
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services will not be required after to-day. 
Take it away. 

A Servant. 
(To Peter, very softly.) A message 
for you, sir. 

Peter. 
For me? 

Servant nods significantly to hotel 
across the way. Peter attempts awk- 
wardly to open the letter, 

George, nervously. 
Well, Peter, for pity's sake! If 
you had a nerve in your body, you 
wouldn't 

Sir Edward, wrathfully. 

What the What does all this 

mean? 

Peter. 

(Rising, the open letter in his hand.) 
Father, I have something personal to 
communicate. 

Roberts waves the servants out of the 
room. Sir Edward dismisses him with a 
look. 

Peter. 

This message is from Jack. He feels 
that his behavior may not appear quite 
frank, although — ^although it was to sec 
Dorothy he went, and not — ^not 

Sir Edward, roaring out. 
Will you kindly come to the point and 
resume your seat, sir, so that dinner may 
not be further interrupted? 

Peter. 
(With gentle firmness.) No — ^no, sir. 
Hugh and his wife arc leaving for the 
country to-morrow. Dorothy, Basil, and 
Jack are dining with them. I feel that it 
is my duty to my brother to go to him, as 
this is my only opportunity to meet his 
wife. So if you will excuse me, and you. 
Mother 

Herbert, rising. 
And me. 

George, rising. 
And me. Good-night. 



Herbert and Peter. 

Good-night. 

Exeunt. There is no answer to their 
Good-nights. Lady Isabel puts her hand 
to her throat as though her necklace were 
choking her. Sir Edward sits stonily 
looking after them, not moving a muscle, 
but holding the great carvers with a des- 
perate grip. He turns his eyes to his wife. 
She sits at the end of the long, glittering 
table, looking helplessly from the empty 
chairs on the right to those on her left. 
Sir Edward touches a beU. 

Enter Roberts with the roast. 

Sir Edward. 
(His voice breaking at first, and the 
comers of his mouth twitching with re- 
pressed passion.) Isabel, do you prefer 
your meat rare or well done? 

Lady Isabel. 
(Her eye fixed upon the place at the 
table nearest to her, where Hugh once 
sat.) Oh, it — ^it's im — ^im 

Sir Edward, determined. 

Which do you prefer? 

Lady Isabel looks at him beseechingly. 
She rises, seats herself, rises again, and 
bursting into violent hysterics runs out 
of the room. 

SCENE 8. Sir Edward and the ser- 
vants. Later, Dorothy. 
Sir Edward sits alone, straight and un- 
flinching, his face rigid, his eyes, beneath 
his bushy, white eyebrows, glowing l^e 
black rubies. 

Roberts, timidly. 
Hi beg your pardon. Sir Hedward, 
but — shall Hi — ^that is — ^will you 

Sir Edward, explosively. 

Will you have the dinner brought in, 
Roberts, or will you not? I do not want 
your sympathy, damn you, nor your pity, 
but your service. 

Roberts pours Sir Edward's wine, 
absent-mindedly filling the rest of the 
glasses about the long, empty table. The 
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servants enter, and the dinner goes on. 
One course succeeds the other. Not the 
smallest relaxation does the old man per- 
mit himself, not the slightest deviation 
from the elaborate menu. At first, he 
seems to swallow tvith almost physical 
dURculty, but, like the gallant lighter he is, 
he will not succumb. And it is only when 
dinner is almost over that he is sure of 
the victory of his will over his emotions, 
Roberts hands him a small black-coffee 
cup, and places a tray with cigars. 

Sir Edward. 
{Raising cup to his lips,) Thank you, 
Roberts. I — I have enjoyed my dinner. 
You may go now. 

Roberts. 
Good-night, Sir Hedward. (Exit, fol- 
lowed by servants, ) 

Sir Edward. 

Good-night, Roberts. (Putting down 
coffee untasted) — Good-night. (Sighs 
heavily. Starts. Looks hastily about. 
Reassured that he is alone, abandons his 
erect position, and sinks down into his 
chair, his head upon his hand, his eyes 
looking straight cJiead.) 

Enter Dorothy, left. She faces him a 
moment silently, then makes a movement 
to come nearer. He waves her off im- 
periously, and rising confronts her with 
a face so stem, a manner so unyielding 
that she loses courage and stands at the 
farther end of the table, looking like a 
criminal. 

Sir Edward, harshly, 
A worthy plot, Dorothy ! A fitting end 
to the friendship that has existed between 
us two^for you to humiliate me before 
my family and the servants I (Suddenly 
becoming angrier.) My love for you, 
gitl, weighed not at all. It flattered your 
vanity to conquer an old man, whose 
fondness for you disarmed him. But you 
have gone too far. It is not affection for 
my unhappy family which moves you ; it 
is the flippant conceit that you are irre- 
sistible — ^for which, I admit, I have been 



partly to blame. Well, you have gained a 
victory, such as it is. You may flatter 
your unbounded egotism with the success 
of your scheme. But if you think to make 
me submit my will to yours, now that I am 
seventy, and you a selfish, shallow chit of 
a girl — ^you know me very little after all. 
My sons may choose as they— or (sar- 
castically) as you will. But even though 
you were to convince my wife herself of 
your right to play Providence in my af- 
fairs, it would not for one moment alter 
my opinion of your impudent, uncalled 

for However, this does not concern 

you. To-morrow, I shall send Judson to 
you. He will arrange matters between 
us. Good-evening. (Walks to the door 
of the library.) 

Dorothy. 
(Stammering, white-faced, and with a 
sob in her voice) — I — Fm jolly glad that 
Mary — ^that Hugh's wife didn't come 
with me after all ! 

Sir Edward. 
( Turning sharply. ) The young wom- 
an, though an actress and an American, 
had probably sufficient breeding and 
judgment not to make a business of inter- 
fering in other people's affairs. 

Dorothy. 

(Bitterly, her lips quivering,) You're 
right! And she has too much pride to 
expose herself to insult. She's beautiful 
and clever, and you condemned her un- 
heard, unseen. She's less the American- 
girl type than I am. She's lovable and 
gracious, and she's got lots of style, and 
— ^and I'd have married her myself if I'd 
been Hugh ! 

Sir Edward. 

(Touched by her words, but speaking 
coldly.) What is the purpose of your 
coming here now? To sing the young 
woman's praises ? 

Dorothy. 
(Flushing rosily, and hurrying toward 
him, tries to take his hand between her 
own. Softly) — I — I've a secret to tell 
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you. Sir Ned, and — ^and I couldn't rest 
over there among them all, with you 
angry and alone here. 

Sir Edward. 
(Angrily withdrawing his hand.) 
Dorothy, do you thimc me so weak as 
to be moved by this sort of thing. Am I 
a child to be first disciplined, and then 
coaxed back into good humor ? I told you 
this afternoon thsit I would tolerate no 
more interference in my affairs, and yet 
(furiously) — and yet 

Dorothy. 

(Suddenly throwing both arms about 
his neck.) They're mine, now, too — Sir 
Ned — Basil, you know, and I — and all 
this past year — and you thought — Oh, 
Sir Ned, dear old Sir Ned, will you be my 
father-in-law? (Hides her face on his 
breast.) 

Sir Edward stands rigid, his head held 



quite straight, his hands by his side, look- 
i^g grimly over her small head just be- 
neath his chin. 

Dorothy. 

(In a smothered voice, her face still hid 
on his shoulder.) Oh, Sir Ned, I am so 
happy — and I've no Mother to tell it to,^ 
and — and no Father. Only you, dear old 
Sir Ned ! 

Sir Edward's eyes waver, and grow 
moist. Almost insensibly, the muscles of 
his body relax to support her tender 
weight. 

Dorothy. 
(Looking up shyly, her sweet face cov- 
ered with blushes!) Sir Ned 

Sir EDWARa 
(Huskily, folding his arms about her.y 
My daughter I 

Curtain. 



Parting 

By John Erskine 

Not in thine absence, nor when face 
To face, thy love means most to me; 

But in the short-lived parting-space. 
The cadence of felicity. 

So music's meaning first is known, 

Not while the bird sings all day long. 

But when the last faint-falling tone 
Divides the silence from the song. 
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The Poet of the Flagship 

By William Aspenwall Bradley 



/!* needs a great cause — ^not merely a 
good cause — one that stirs the 
depths of the national conscious- 
ness, and hard battles with an 
equal foe, to make enduring war poetry. 
This will account for the lack of lyrical 
achievement in our recent war with 
Spain. The natural flowering of the lit- 
erary spirit in that struggle was the sub- 
stantial and often brilliant journalism 
that has now found its way out of the 
newspapers into the books and maga- 
zines of the country. To-day in Eng- 
land Messrs. Swinburne, Austin, Kip- 
ling & Company are hammering heavily 
at their anvUs, fashioning war-trappings 
for Pegasus ; but this fact does not per- 
suade us of the superior import and 
righteousness of the conflict in South 
Africa; it only indicates the greater in- 
genuousness and lack of sophistication 
of our native muse, into whose young 
consciousness the idea never dawned of 
inspiring paeans of lofty exultation over 
our tmpleasant duty of policing the 
Spanish isles. 

Our war poetry grew up chiefly out 
of the Civil War. This is natural, for 
from what source could we expect our 
most strenuous and impassioned na- 
tional utterance if not from the agonized 
heart of a country at war with itself? 
This particular poetry of ours is far bet- 
ter than we have deserved by our treat- 
ment of it; since, with characteristic 
disregard for distinguished literary 
expression as adding value to the things 
that are nearest us, we have dropped 
from our recollection all save such frag- 
ments as have clung to the larger fame 
of our most distinguished poets, and the 
soldier songs and sentimental ballads 
which are the truer criteria of American 



taste. We remember " The Commemo- 
ration Ode," '* O Captain ! my Cap- 
tain!" and the "Battle Hymn of the 
Republic," and, with vastly more fond- 
ness and familiarity, ** Maryland, my 
Maryland," " Dixie," " Marching 
through Georgia," " Barbara Freitchie," 
and Sheridan's Ride." But we have 
forgotten utterly the work of the South- 
erner Ticknor, and the " War Lyrics " of 
Henry Howard Brownell, who is, par 
excellence, the war poet of our literature, 
with claims, it would seem, not only on 
the critical judgment, but upon the pop- 
ular taste as well, of his country-men. 

Yet one voice only, capable of carry- 
ing to the present day, has been raised 
in recognition of " that brave, free 
singer," as Mr. Stedman calls Brownell 
in the single line devoted to him in 
" Poets of America " ; and that is the 
voice of Thomas Bailey Aldrich, whose 
deeply appreciative and sympathetic son- 
net begins : 



« 



They never crowned him, never knew his 

worth, 
But let him go unlaurelled to the grave." 



In Stedman and Hutchinson's " Li- 
brary of American Literature " a single 
line again is accorded to the briefest bi- 
ographical record : " Bom Providence, 
1820; died Hartford, 1872," following 
which is an incomplete representation of 
the poet's work. Duyckinck's " Cyclo- 
pedia of American Literature" g^ves 
him fairer prominence; but, then, this 
work, too, has fallen out of the knowl- 
edge of the general reading public. 
From the biographical account here 
given we learn that Brownell's birthplace 
was East Hartford (not Providence), that 
his father was Dr. Pardon Brownell, and 
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his uncle president of Washington Uni- 
versity and Bishop of Connecticut ; that 
the poet graduated from Trinity College, 
stucUed law, but wrote history and po- 
etry; and that, at the beginning of the 
Civil War, he enthusiastically embraced 
the Union cause and enlisted in the 
army. He afterward entered the navy 
as a volunteer, becoming a close friend 
and the private secretary of Admiral 
Farragnt on the flagship Hartford, the 
fortunes of which vessel he followed 
through the fights in the Gulf and on the 
Mississippi. 

" War Lyrics," the rfecord of his bat- 
tle experiences and of his heart-and-soul 
devotion to the Northern conception of 
his cotmtry's cause, was published in 
Boston in 1866, and is now a rarity 
among American first— and only— edi- 
tions. And yet this forgotten book of 
verses contains the famous war-song 
"John Brown's body lies a-molder- 
ing in the grave." It contains dra- 
matic lyrics such as " Hearts of Oak : An 
Epitaph " and " The Color-Bearer," that 
may well be compared with the best 
work of Browning in this style of com- 
position; and splendid descriptive bal- 
lads, notably " The Bay Fight " and 
" The River Fight," which take rank 
with the best battle ballads in English 
literature from " Chevy Chace " to " The 
Revenge: A Ballad of the Fleet." It 
commemorates in these many of the most 
notable incidents of the war: the fall of 
Fort Sumter, the battles of Corinth and 
Vicksburg, the sinking of the Congress 
and the Cumberland, and the exploits of 
the Hartford of " the brave two hun- 
dred scars," on whose deck in 1863 
and 1864 niany of the poems were writ- 
ten. In "The Bay Fight," Brownell 
pictures an incident that has given one 
of the most popular conventional types 
of heroism to the American mind: the 
great Admiral, lashed to the shrouds, 
and from his eminence, amid the storm 
of shot and shell, directing the conduct 
of the fight : 



" High in the mizen shroud 

(Lest the smoke might o'erwhdm) 
Our Admiral's voice rang load — 

Hard-a-starboard your hdm ! 
Starboard 1 and run him down ! " 

And in addition to these narrative and 
descriptive contributions to the ballad 
literature of war, Brownell's verse con- 
tains not only a very intense and full ex- 
pression of that spirit of devotion and 
righteous warfare which animated the 
North in its desperate struggle for the 
Union, but a very high example of the 
attitude of the civilized man, in moments 
of emotional reflection upon the vicissi- 
tudes of a great actual conflict, towards 
the spiritual meanings of warfare, as em- 
bodied in the conceptions of patriotism, 
faith in God as the protector of just 
causes, valor, the death that is a glorious 
sacrifice, and the defeat that is a nation's 
highest consecration. 

As a writer of ballads of fighting, 
Brownell takes rank, in his '' Bay 
Fight " and " River Fight," with the au- 
thors of the ballad of " The Revenge " 
and "Herve Riel." What Tennyson 
and Browning achieved through a great 
stroke of the creative imagination, 
Brownell brought out of his own experi- 
ences in the terrific laboratory of battle 
itself. It is this fact of personal partici- 
pation that makes the work of the Amer- 
ican poet of peculiar interest ; it does not 
make it the more valuable, except, per- 
haps, technically. Indeed, the universal 
genius of Tennyson and Browning, 
which enabled them to fling themselves 
with periect abandon into moods and 
scenes so foreign to their actual ex- 
perience, is far beyond anything that 
Brownell has to offer. Yet it is a gjeat 
and novel thing to. see the spirit of man 
reflecting directly those more strenuous 
passages in life that seldom are g^ven the 
opportunity for such immediate expres- 
sion. Representations of such scenes 
and their psychological parallels are not 
infrequently given currency by writers 
who have neither the experience of 
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Brownell nor the genius of another poet 
to give their pictures verity. Brownell's 
poetry may well serve as a touchstone to 
other men's pretensions in this field. Of 
his own veracity of coloring, there can be 
no question. His easy familiarity with 
the work of fighting, and the flood of ex- 
citement that pours through the poems 
would be convincing, even if one did not 
know the story of his life. As one reads, 
one feels the nature of the man, now in the 
throes of physical and emotional travail, 
now lifted in a passion of wild exultation. 
The very ruggedness of his verse, al- 
ways, it must be said, prone to jump the 
track, tells us of his sweat as he hammers 
out the tough, tense numbers under the 
spell of the battle-spirit, beating his 
ploughshare into a great, rough brand 
for tne battle. Here is no careful artist 
at work, a cool hand welding the hot iron 
with calculating eye. Brownell hurried 
along impetuously, by the recollected 
fever of fighting, through the narrow, 
straight places of metre, diction, and ex- 
pression, where another would linger for 
the subtle perfection of phrase and 
rhythm, is hurled into splendid bursts of 
swift, lyrical power and vividness. Oc- 
casionsdly he mounts to a metaphor — 
not too frequent for surprise — conceived 
in the spirit of the poem, and forged out 
of the crude stuff nearest his hand with 
telling effect : 



** The Old Flag, in thunder tones 

Poured in her port broadside ; 

Rattling his iron hide 

And cracking his timber bones. 
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And again, more elaborated : 

"* Ha, old ship ! do they thrill 

The brave two hundred scars 
You got in the River- Wars? 

That were leeched with clamorous skill 
(Stnginff savages and bards). 

Splinted wiu bolt and beam, 

Probed in scarfing and seam, 
Rudely linted and tarred 
With oakum and boiling pitch, 
And sutured with splice and hitch 
At the Brooklyn Navy Yard t " 



On the surface, this seems so closely 
to resemble that recent school of verse 
and of fiction which makes technicality 
its object, that one should bear in mind 
the difference between poetical truth — 
here the spirit of battle — even when it is 
expressed through media farthest re- 
moved from the purest poetic diction — 
and the insignificant artificiality which 
builds itself a cob-house out of the veriest 
husks of the workshops in the world. The 
technical expressions in Brownell's verse 
are not strewn loosely over the surface ; 
but, saturated with the nervous excite- 
ment of the poet's spirit, they are assim- 
ilated into the substance of the poem. 

In interesting contrast with the poems 
of actual fighting is a little poem that 
shows signs of careful artistry, and that 
produces its desired effect with remark- 
able perfection. The chaotic prepara- 
tion which follows a general call to quar- 
ters in the night, with the infinity of 
detail snarled into bewildering confusion, 
is carried onward with a steady power 
suggesting the perfect harmony of long 
discipline ruling beneath the surface, to 
that final moment of complete readiness 
when a sudden calm falls upon the ship, 
and each man, quick-breathing and 
quiet in his place comes to the con- 
sciousness of suspense and feels, in con- 
trast with the turmoil just dying from his 
brain, the peace and quiet of the night, 
and sea and stars. We must print this 
poem in full : 



it 



Tang! tang! went the gong's wild roar 
Through the hundred cells of our great 

Sea-Hive I 
Five seconds — it couldn't be more — 
And the whole Swarm was humming and 
alive 
(We were on an enemy's shore). 

" With savage hearts, in the dark, 

(Our steerage hadn't a spark) 
Into boot and hose they blundered — 
From for'ard comes a strange, low roar, 

The dull and smothered radcet 

Of lower rig and jacket 

Hurried on, by the hundred — 
How the berth-deck buzzed and swore! 
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The third of minutes ten, 

And half a thousand men, 

From the dream-gulf, dark and deep. 

Of the seaman's measured sleep. 



M 



In the taking of a lunar, 

In the serving of a ration, 

Every man at his station! — 
Three and a quarter, or sooner 1 

Never a skulk to be seen — 
From the look-out aloft to the gunner 

Lurking in his black magazine. 

' There they stand, still as death. 
And (a trifle out of breath. 

It may be) we of the Staff, 
All on the poop, to a minute. 
Wonder if there's anything in it — 

Doubting if to growl or laugh. 

" But. somehow, every hand 

Feels for hilt and brand. 
Tries if buckle and frog be tight — 

So, in the chilly breeze we stand. 
Peering through the dimness of the night- 

The men, by twos and ones. 

Grim and silent at the guns; 
Ready, if a Foe heaves in sight! 

But, as we looked aloft. 
There, all white and soft. 

Floated in the fleecy clouds, 
(Stray flocks in heaven's blue croft) — 
How they shone, the eternal stars, 
'Mid the black masts and spars. 

And the great maze of lifts and shrouds I 
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But, as we have said, Brownell is not 
merely the battle balladist, writing of 
combats at close range. We have 
spoken of his philosophy of war. It is 
rather a religious feeling, reading into 
war and its vicissitudes a spiritual mean- 
ing, and seeing in the justice of the 
cause a connection with the ethical sig- 
nificance of God as Protector of the 
Right This higher religious concep- 
tion concerning war comes only with de- 
feat, and Brownell has wrung out of the 
despair produced by the disasters of the 
Union forces, a higher spirituality than 
success and military conquest can ever 
teach. God is no " Lord of the far-flung 
battle-line" ; he is a Spirit " whose ways 
are not man's ways," and who ever, be- 
hind the veil of human suffering and 
disappointment, is shaping the destinies 



of the world, justly and righteously. 
Brownell has the faith which consecrates 
death and defeat, and which sets the con- 
sciousness of a just and righteous cause 
above the temporary human triumphs of 
bravery and gallantry. These are inef- 
fectual in themselves, and in that terrible 
poem " Suspira Ensis " — terrible in the 
denunciation which rings like the divine 
wrath from the lips of an inspired He- 
brew prophet — ^he cries, " It is not enough 
to be brave " ; and of the brave brother- 
legions of the South, "They died, and 
they died in vain." It is this that makes 
a civil war the most terrible of strug- 
gles : the curse and ban and reproach of 
impiousness that the very consciousness 
of the holiness of your cause feistens 
upon a brave and gallant foe — ^your 
brother. 

In " Somnia Gsli," Brownell passes 
from the anguish and despair that the 
news of a defeat has brought, to a splen- 
did level of religious exaltation, and a 
clear vision of the higher glory, a con- 
fident and exultant note ringing out 
above his grief : 

** The Share of the Lord is driving deep 
But blossom nor fruit shall fail. 



And never in vain, our brothers I 

That dark December's day. 
For the Truth, and for hope to others. 

By slope and by trench ye lay — 

Lay, through the long night's damp. 

On a lost and fatal field; 
But a stronger Line, and a vaster Camp» 

To your noble charge did yield. 

Did we deem 'twas woe and pity 
That there in your flowers, ye died? 

Ah, fond I — the Celestial City, 
Her Portal fair flung wide. 

The mighty avenue surges^ 

For, to-day doth enter in 
An army of victor souls and strong, 

Sublimed, through fire, from sin. 

And, their ranks formed deep for escort. 
This holy and valiant Throng 

Great risen, through storm and battle. 
Guarding the Good 'gainst Wrong. 
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" The G>lor8 ye bore in vain that day 
Yet wave o'er Heaven's Recruits — 
And are trcxmd by Aidenn's starriest Gate, 
While the Flaming Sword salutes 1 " 

Very remarkable is Brownell's use of 
scriptural imagery in connection with 
the language of warfare. The astonish- 
ing force ofthe welding together of these 
repellent elements is incontestable. 
There is something Miltonic in this 
picture : 

"Thunder, to-day, at the Outer Gate! 
Earth's eager squadron's form — 
The daring spirits that could not wait 
Are takmg Heaven by storm ! 



" The splendor of battle in their eyes, 
They enter, even now — 
How It lights the Port of Paradise, 
The death-gleam on each brow ! " 

This audacious stroke of the imagina- 
tion, which i^ves much of their peculiar 
power to his best poems, is achieved 
with all artistic restraint ; there is no sug- 
gestion of exaggeration, no breach of 
taste to mark the bungling hand and ill- 
conceiving brain of the petty artificer of 
curious and incongruous effects. 

Perhaps Brownell reaches his height 
in "Abraham Lincoln." In spite of 
many doggerel passages that mar the ef- 
fect of the piece as a whole, it is certainly 
one of our finest national poems. It is 
written in the spirit of that personal at- 
tachment which was felt for " Father 
Abraham '* by the soldiers of the armies 
of the Union. The martyred President 
and his dead soldiers are there brought 
together in an apotheosis which, from 
the great review in Washington of 
Gnmt's and Sherman's troops, takes on 
the form of a review in heaven. At the 
time of general rejoicing in the Capital 
the poet cannot believe that Lincoln is 
dead, and the thought opens out into a 
wonderiul vision of a martial Paradise. 
The difficulty of blurring the harsh mil- 
itary outlines of the scene with a haze of 
heavenly glory, is accomplished with 
great skill, so that there is no jarring de- 
tail to detract from the noble dignity and 



beauty of the picture. A few stanzas 
must serve for citation, though we would 
gladly make the whole accessible : 



it 



For the pleasant season found him. 
Guarded by faithful hands 
In the fairest of Summer Lands ; 

With his own brave Staff around him. 
There our President stands." 



The tender pride in the roll-call of the 
heroes, the caressing touch of love and 
reverence with which the memory of the 
brave dead defenders is recalled (and the 
foe is not forgotten in this sacred mo- 
ment) mark this passage as one of the 
noblest in our literature : 



« 



« 



There's Winthrop, true to the end. 
And Ellsworth of long ago 
(First fair young head laid low!) 

There's Baker, the brave old friend, 
And Douglas, the friendly foe. 

The heroes gather and form, — 
There's Cameron, with his scars; 

Sedgwick, of siege and storm, 
And Mitchell, that joined his stars. 



" Gathered home from the grave; 

Risen from sun and rain — 
Rescued from wind and wave 

Out of the stormy main — 
The Legions of our Brave 

Are all in their lines again ! 

" A tenderer green than May 
The Eternal Season wears, — 

The blue of our summer's day 
Is dim and pallid to theirs, — 

The Horror faded away, 
And 'twas heaven, all unawares/ 

'* In solid platoons of steel. 

Under Heaven's triumphal arch. 
The long lines break and wheel, 
And the word is, ' Forward, march ! ' 

" The colors ripple o'er head. 
The drums roll up to the sky; 

And with martial time and tread 
The regiments all pass by — 

The ranks of our faithful Dead, 
Meeting their President's eye. 

" With a soldier's quiet pride 

They smile o'er the perished pain, 
For their anguish was not in vain — 
For thee, O Father, we died ! 
And we did not die in vain. 
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** March oo joar last braTe milef 

Salute Yam^ Star and Tacr, 
Form roood liim« rank and ffle. 

And kx^ oo the kind, rough face. 
Bnt the quaint and hooidy smile 

Has a i^ory and a grace 
It nerer has known erewhiley 

Never in time or sgacc^ 

Why, now, if Browndl is all this that 
we have said of him, is he, to all intents 
and purposes, forgotten ? Alas, it is far 
easier to indicate the merits of a poet 
than to show why they have not brought 
him favor. It may be due to die great 
unevenness of Brownell's woric, to die 
bet that his best, even within the limits 
of the best separate poems, is saddled 
with the weight of his worst, and diat the 
world, which likes even its big poets, 
Wordsworth, Byron, and the rest, in se- 
lections and in Golden Treasuries, re- 
fuses to take the trouble to thresh out the 
grain of the lesser poets free from its 
abundant chaff. Then there may be ad- 
duced Brownell's bitter sectional feeling, 
and here we are on firmer ground. For 
in this '' domain of reconciliation," the 
present day, we are seeking rather to for- 
get the scars in pity and in love than to 
revive unhappy memories which are 
swiftly receding into the dim back- 
ground of olden things. 

" Heal fast, heal fast, ye hero wotmds,** 

as Edwald sang to Aslauga's Knight 
But, while this would suffice to explam a 
diminution in the popularity of a book 
like " War Lyrics," it is hardly enough 
to explain the practical disappearance of 



the poet's name and fame from die 
memorj of die pre sent, at least in his 
Nordiem home. BrowneO has never 
been popular; has never secorcd public 
recc^niticm, and rardy die saving solace 
of a kindly critical word. 

And y^ we are not willing to admit, 
as we bimted at the start, diat as Amer- 
icans we are not aUe to honor the poet- 
prophets of our own land. What seems 
to be die truth is that we are still living 
in die period of die Civil War. Through 
numbness des of rdationship and ac- 
quaintanceship, even die youngest of us 
are living, in a measure, in an atmos- 
phere ndiich win not utterly have passed 
away until these last txmds with the past 
have been broken. Moreover, we are 
still in the journalistic period of die war. 
The history of the American conffict has 
yet to be written, in spite of Horace 
Greeley. The materials are still a^ect- 
ing in memoirs and magazines, which 
have not yet ceased to bring us news m 
the truest journalistic sense of the word. 
When fimdly the facts have been sifted 
and salted down into history, when aU 
the personal element shall have faded out 
of the past, and the period shall have be- 
come as classic as the Revolution or die 
Trojan War, then will a new generation, 
eager to catch some sug^gestion of the 
spirit to color the record of the facts, un- 
earth " War Lyrics," and finding in it 
what the men of the North felt to their 
brothers of the South, they will come to 
a true appreciation of Brownell*s place in 
American literatiue. 



New York 

By Joel Elias Spingarn 

Mother, beneath the chill and stern aspect 
Of traffic, and the ways of street and mart. 

The child nursed on thy bosom can detect 
The passionate pulses of thy mighty heart. 
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The Gray Shadow 

By Jennette Barbour Perry 



I. 

rHE violins squeaked experi- 
mentally. The 'cellos grumbled 
uncertain answers. Desultory 
tones murmured in the shadowed 
light of the great hall. The initiated 
knew that the Gray Shadow was late. 
The uninitiated blamed Herr Klapka. 

Suddenly there was a pattering of 
hands, a surge of sound, a flare of lights. 
A bald head emerged through the orches- 
tral ranks. Herr Klapka's stiff little back 
bent itself three times to the right, three 
times to the left, in reserved acloiowledg- 
ment of the gracious applause. In a 
shaded box at the left there was a noise- 
less stir, a subsiding of gray drapery, a 
shadowy presence. The baton tapped, 
rose, bows fell. The blaze of light con- 
tracted, dwindled, paled before the burst 
of sound. The IVald Scene of the Gypsy 
Symphony, woven in music, full of melo- 
dious color, tuned to realistic harmony, 
leaped to life. It filled the great building. 
Herr Klapka's rigid little back swayed 
and bent. The baton twinkled and leaped 
and threatened. It entreated and com- 
manded. The gjeat orchestra rested in 
his hand. Seventy men held themselves 
one to express the music of Carl Loewe 
and the soul of Herr Klapka. 

In the box at the left, dimly seen, hard- 
ly perceptible in the softened light, was 
the Gray Shadow. She sat in listless 
waiting. She was a little bored to-night. 
Not even the restless Gypsy Symphony, 
with its wild clangor and swift changes, 
could bring her into harmony with music, 
with the audience, with the universe, and 
with Herr Klapka. They had quarrelled 
to-day — ^no, not exactly quarrelled — dif- 



fered a little about this very programme. 
She had not seen it before it went to the 
printer's. If she really made the concerts 
possible, as he was always declaring, she 
might at least be allowed to know the se- 
lections. To end a concert with Bach- 
pedantic, unimaginative! The Wagner 
selection was wise. It always moved her. 
He did well to give it to-night. But 
Beethoven! Yes, they had differed 
about the programme, would have quar- 
relled, it might be, had he not been hur- 
ried away to rehearsal. The wild dance 
movement swept across the house. She 
was caught in its maze and whirled into 
lawless space. She loved him — it was 
absurd that she should not belong to him. 
What could that dowdy little thing, whom 
he married years ago, know of music, or 
soul, or passion ? She was a housekeeper, 
a cook. Let her scrub and sew and econ- 
omize for some common man. Herr 
Klapka was of the race of geniuses. He 
belonged to some soul like himself — some 
woman of power and greatness and mys- 
tery — who could understand his moods 
of heroism, who could soothe his melan- 
choly, and enter into the fulness of life 
with him. The world already knew him 
great. It should bow to him as supreme. 
It should know him as master. He should 
be above law and convention. Together 
they would face the world and defy it and 
win it. The Evening Song, turned in 
worship toward that far-away temple 
of light, full of longing for home, of 
prayer and praise, fell softly into her 
mood. They would know the pain of life 
together. They would help each other. 
In that higher life he talked of he should 
save her to herself. She would inspire 
him. They would live the life of the 
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soul — and the life of the fullest joy. 
Light was breakmg in the forest leaves. 
A rush of delight swept through the mu- 
siCy the wild clangor and dance came back 
upon itself, and lights and applause 
broke once more across the vital stillness 
of the house. 

Herr Klapka turned in slow dignity, 
his nervous little body drawn to its stiff- 
est height, the baton still astir in his 
hand. He bowed with portentous gravity 
— an absurd figure, if one had not just lis- 
tened to his soul. From the box at the 
left he caught a gleam of gray eyes, twin 
stars, music wedded to light. Once more 
he bowed toward the insistent clatter of 
delight, but humbly, in another spirit, as 
if in protest, " I am not worthy. Help 
me to be what you believe me now." 
And the audience bent itself to new 
clamor of applause. He was so great and 
so humble. His ideal was so supreme. 
He never guessed how truly wonderful 
he was. A mere shadow kept him from 
being absolute idol of the hour. And 
even she — one could hardly tell — ^his wife 
— ^a weight of commonplaceness. It was 
not strange that Herr Klapka sought sym- 
pathy elsewhere. Mrs. Arkwright was an 
unusual woman — she had practically built 
the great auditorium — ^the orchestra was 
really in her pay — still she should be dis- 
creet. A man like Herr Klapka was a 
public trust 

Once more the stillness waited. Once 
more Herr Klapka's magnet hung sus- 
pended. The prisoned music leaped to 
meet it. The house fell back into shadow. 
The Fire Charm flickered and rose and 
fell. The Gray Shadow leaned forward 
with parted lips. The orchestra caught 
a new measure in the time, a new earnest- 
ness in the attack. This was not mere 
gypsy passion. Love and strife and hate 
came closer to the gods. The power of 
Wotan's anger fell across the charm. 
The wistfulness of love troubled its 
steady flame. Walhalla — ^the dream of 
crumbling beauty — floated in the still- 
ness. 



II. 



A door opened at the foot of the long 
stairs. The smoky light of the stage en- 
trance fell on a dumpy brown figure. The 
door at the head of the stairs swayed in 
the sudden draught, and strains of an al- 
legro movement strayed down the long 
stairway. The little figure began to 
climb heavily toward them. Now and 
then, as she paused to gather her short 
skirts carefully away &om the grimy 
steps, she shifted a sleeping bundle more 
comfortably on her arm. The door swung 
noiselessly into a long room littered wi£ 
stray sheets of music, violin cases, and 
disjointed iron racks. She picked her 
way between them to the small room be- 
yond, where an unshaded gas-jet blazed 
on its short stem, and blank, white walls 
glared in the light. The brown hooded 
cloak, as it slipped back, revealed a plain, 
homely face. It was bent toward the child 
on her arm. 

The allegro movement, deepened and 
quickened, filled the small room. She 
raised her face toward a rough, fretted 
opening in the opposite wall, a smile of 
recognition parting the wide, flexible lips. 
Lowering the flaring light, she stepped 
to the open fretwork and stood looking 
down into the vast hall. She saw a multi- 
tude of shadows spell-bound in the dim 
light. She half saw, half guessed the 
Gray Shadow, far below in its shrouded 
box. She saw one figure uplifted from 
the shadows, absorbed, transfigured, 
swaying the great orchestra. She 
watched the nervous hand, the tense mus- 
cles, and rapt face. " He is wearing him- 
self out. He works always too hard. 
He will be ill. He must have the beef-tea 
to-night, and he must sleep late, dear 
Heinrich ! " 

The sleeping child stirred uneasily. 
She swayed it gently on her strong arm, 
" Nay, nay, Elise. Lie still— stiU— still. 
Sleep — sleep — sleep — sleep." The slow 
andante accompaniment expanded and 
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rose and fell. It wrapped them in a mys- 
terious, softened lullaby. The child lay 
hushed, and the brown shoulders drooped 
above it. " Nay, I sleep myself," she 
murmured. She roused herself and, turn- 
ing up the blazing light, arranged a low 
seat on a pile of draperies. Behind her 
rose a section of stage scenery, an Italian 
landscape. The master music swelled to 
the roof of the lofty hall and stole in upon 
them. 

Sleep, homely mother, thy work for to- 
day is done. The children are in bed, the 
litflc one sleeps in thy arms. The break- 
^t is planned, the beef-tea waits for 
Heinrich, dear Heinrich. Each night 
doth he find thee here. And when the 
music is done, thou wilt walk home, thou 
and he, under the still stars. The brown 
cloak hjEith no fashion or comeliness. The 
strong, rough hands are bare. Yet he is 
still thy lover. It is playtime, sleepy 
mother. Canst thou not watch an hour 
yet for beauty and music and love ? Sleep, 
homely mother, love and music and beau- 
ty are thine. 

III. 

The voices of the Bach fugue were hail- 
ing across the hall, pursuing, eluding, 
advancing, escaping. The audience, 
wrought to sympathy with the flying 
notes, was gathering itself to the sweep- 
ing, hurrying climax. The restless baton 
which had thus far controlled and stead- 
ied the surging fugue, was held for a 
moment suspended. The moment deep- 
ened. The baton did not fall. It hung 
pointed toward a bit of fretted surface on 
the high wall. Herr Klapka's gaze was 
riveted there. The strings wailed — fal- 
tered. There was a crash of discord — 
a whirl of dismay — a voice in the dark- 
ness — a cry of fire. The audience, strung 
to suspense, leaped to its feet. Calls for 
light ran through the house. Voices took 
up the fugue. They screamed and pur- 
sued and fainted and wrestled. Forms 
emerged from the shadows, falling. 



trampling, rising, and fighting. High 
against the fretted panels little flames ran 
and leaped. They played hide and seek 
through the lacing bars. Like irrespon- 
sible gods they sported. 

In the box at the left the Gray Shad- 
ow sat unmoved, watching the swaying 
crowd and the flitting flames — a woman 
of iron nerve, someone had called her. 
She feared for one person in the great 
building. It was not herself. She had 
seen him, when the baton dropped from 
his nerveless hand, give one hurried 
searching glance of escape. Then he had 
turned deliberately and looked at her. 
She had held out her hands in the dim 
light. He saw her. He stepped cau- 
tiously from the conductor's box — afraid 
— a coward — what mattered it? — ^he 
loved her. He was coming, making his 
way warily through the crowding chairs 
and mad people. She could not help him 
— only wait. The way of escape, safe 
from the crowd, lay open behind her. He 
knew it. Together they had planned the 
little passage leading off the main hall. 
The carriage was always waiting. They 
would escape. In some world of music, 
far from this, she would be this. That 
other woman should have money, the 
children should be educated— cared for. 
But 

He had reached the edge of the plat- 
form — one light, breathless leap, and he 
stood beside her. She reached a soft 
hand and touched his sleeve. He brushed 
it aside, unseeing, and lifted the draperies 
into the passage beyond. Coward — 
would he leave her there to save himself f 
He looked back, " Come." She followed 
like a greyhound. He reached the little 
passage, passed it like the wind, and flew 
before her, a rush of madness. Had he 
forgotten it? He was plunging back 
toward the main hall, up the great stair- 
way, toward the fire. 

" Heinrich ! " The Gray Shadow, the 
woman of iron nerve, screamed like a 
madwoman. He looked back — paused a 
breath ? " Go back," he called. She sped 
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up the stair and caught at his wrist He 
thrust her back ? "Go down." He 
leaped like very flame up the high stairs. 
She followed, a shadowy cloud. If he 
were mad, she too would be mad. It 
should be life — ^until the flames held them 
both. A burst of smoke rolled through 
the opened door. He dropped to his 
hands and knees and crawled over the 
littered floor. She followed close. At 
the door of the little room he paused. 
She peered, half blinded, over his shoul- 
der. The fretwork blazed and roared. 
The ceiling crackled under the licking 
flames. Hot tongues reached down the 
bare walls and drew back. The huddled 
brown figure across the room held the 
sleeping child. Flames played every- 
where. But the real danger was not here. 
It lay behind them. He raised himself 
in a leap. The brown figure fell forward 
at his touch. " She suffocates," he mut- 
tered. He turned fiercely to the Shadow. 
"Take the child," he said, thrusting it 
into her arms. He lifted the limp figure, 
half carrying, half dragging it across the 
hot room — ^grotesque and heroic. Under 
her soft cloak, the Gray Shadow, soiled 
and torn, sheltered the child. 

They fought their way step by step, re- 
treating before new flames— waiting for 
huge smoke to roll by. Then they faced 
each other. 

" You do not love me," she flashed. 

He looked down at the seamed brown 
face on his shoulder — ^back to the gray 
eyes. 

" She is my wife," he said, with artis- 
tic simplicity. 

They pressed forward again. The 
smoke cut them off. They waited, peer- 
ing into the grayness. 
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Younever loved me, then? You have 
deceived me." 

He turned to her, black with smoke, 
grotesque, trivial, his little figure drawn 
as high as the tntiling burden allowed. 

" A man is not wood and stone, 
Madame — and even wood and stone will 
bum, you see." 

Grandiloquent to the last, she thought 

He pointed without a word to a new 
opening. They worked slowly toward it 
It was the little passage that gave upon 
the street. The crowd cheered breath- 
lessly as Herr Klapka appeared in the 
narrow doorway. It roared itself hoarse 
when close behind him pressed the Gray 
Shadow, the sleeping child upon her arm. 



IV. 

Herr Klapka is sitting in his big loung- 
ing-chair, his small figure wrapped in a 
flowered dressing-gown, his tiny feet en- 
cased in brilliant German slippers. The 
bowl of beef-tea smokes at his elbow. 
Between the sips, he gazes into space. 
The brown figure flits about the room. It 
is hanging up little garments for the 
night, smoothing crumpled stockings and 
worn shoes. The somewhat puzzled 
brown eyes are rubbed to clear away the 
mists. The stifling smoke lingers in little 
coughs. 

"I tell you, Minna"— Herr Klapka 
shakes his spoon wildly and holds it 
sternly aloft — '* I tell you, Minna, that a 
man is always one fool ! " 

She kneels to place the little stubbed- 
out slippers carefully by the fire. 

" What you say, Heinrich, it is always 
true." 



Song of Those Who Have Come gs 

Song of Those Who Have Come 

Whither They Went 

By Howard Chandler Robbins 

Ended the strife — ^its garment be forgetfulness ! 

Yield we sleep her tribute, all the triumph with the pain. 

Leave the tumult and the noise 

And the laurel-wreaths to boys : 
Ours the simpler joy of striving — shall a palm approve its gain ? 

What! we to pause — account the gain or loss of it? 

Flaunt each valiant wound, or boast the vengeance it entails ? 

Haply, when we once forego 

Hope of harvest still to show : 
Time to bask in glad remembrance when the morning summons fails I 

Yea, for the past — the past is His Who gave it us. 
Graven with our record ; ours no more to make or mend. 

Add we to its hoard this day, 

Lest our hearts be led astray. 
And in pride of past endeavor we forsake its Source and End. 

Still, ere we rise — ^to endue our wonted arms again — 
Well it were to render to the sodden field its praise. 

As a swimmer strong and sure 

Ceases effort to secure 
Respite? — Nay, the sudden rapture that his headlong plunge* betrays I 

Naught here to change 1 — ^Did arm grow slack with weariness? 
Heart and brain stood ready to revive its flagging stroke ; 

And the eyes that thought to tire 

Quickened with a great desire 
When the smoke rose, and the vision of the distant goal outbroke. 

Far, far in front — ^the hills that marked our heritage I 
Golden in the sunlight ; great to gain as hard to prove I 

Though our way was scarce begun, 

Every barrier stoutly won 
Gave new vantage-gjound for effort — ^and we knew it as we strove. 

One conflict past — a thousand still succeeding it ! 

Should such thoughts affright us whom the vision late had blest? 

Shall the stalwart arm be stayed 

Or the dauntless foot dismayed 
When the guerdon lies beyond them — ^as our eager hearts attest? 
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O sovereign Strength — ^whose will, supreme, imperious, 
Stirred our wills to action, stamped success on every brow — 

Keep our hearts — of doubt untainted — 

Faithful, fearless, and acquainted 
With the hope that makes men heroes — and the praise be Thine, as now ! 



The Drama 



Plays Based on Novels : " Becky Sharp,** 
" The Only Way," " Children of the 

Ghetto." 

rHE recent production of plays 
based on three great novels sug- 
gests certain interesting points 
in connection with canons of 
criticism that should apply to such pro- 
ductions. There arises immediately the 
more general question: Are there any 
hard and fast rules which shall de- 
termine whether or not this or that novel 
will succeed if dramatized? And then 
we have the more specific question: 
Should the fidelity of a play to the novel 
on which it is based affect the critic's 
opinion of the value of the play as 
drama ? 

In both theory and practice the former 
of these queries has been answered in the 
negative, and this is readily understood 
if we reflect that the dramatization of a 
novel is a re-creation, far more than an 
imitation. The work is cast in a wholly 
different mould, and upon the genius of 
the artist depends its success. For, al- 
though it is tfue that the highest value 
of drama is identical with that of all other 
branches of literature, the methods by 
which the dramatist attains his results 
differ in the widest degree from those 
possible to the novelist. In a play, by 
the necessity of stage-laws, the charac- 
ters show their development, and make 
manifest their significance in patches, as 
it were. The story itself is presented in 
episodes, where the action is either close 
approaching some climax, or in the very 



moment of climax. The sequence of the 
plot, when not supplied by explanatory 
monologue or conversation on the part 
of the characters of the play, must usu- 
ally be furnished by the reasoning 
process of the audience. Whereas, in a 
novel, the writer may pursue the even 
tenor of his way, going, if he will, aside 
now and then to wander in the pleasant 
fields of fancy, charming the reader with 
some poetical description, interesting 
him with some philosophical suggestion, 
yet never getting out of reach of the 
story itself, or out of touch with the char- 
aders that logically, inevitably, and sug- 
gestively live out their destinies, under 
the hand of the master. We may, with- 
out doubt, safely state that a novel like 
" Prue and I," whose chief charm lies 
without the story proper, is not likely to 
succeed on the stage ; we may state that 
a novel like " Vanity Fair," where the 
personal equation of the author enters so 
strongly, offers less chances to the play- 
wright than a work like " A Tale of Two 
Cities," with its dramatic incidents; 
we may state that any novel which lacks 
the inherent value of great art cannot be 
dramatized into a great play ; but these 
are all negative statements, and further 
than this we cannot go. It is no more 
possible to deduce from the laws gov- 
erning the writing of novels, a canon of 
criticism by which to judge dramatic 
production, than it is to interpret an epic 
in terms of a lyric. However closely 
bound all branches of literature are in 
substance and significance, when two 
vary so widely in form as do the novel 
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and the drama, he is a very rash critic 
who ¥rill positively assert what success 
will attend a transposition. 

The answer to the second question is 
already suggested by what has just been 
written; and even, it seems, contained 
therein. For if a play, based on a novel, 
becomes by the very act of dramatiza- 
tion a new form of art, we must judge 
it, by itself, as a creation of art, without 
reference to anything else. If the play- 
wright has brought into clearer relief the 
significance of the novel, praise is his due, 
as praise is his due if he has corrected 
some flaws in the character drawing, or 
in the plot evolution of the novelist. 
But unless the adapter is a greater mas- 
ter than the writer, by fidelity to the orig- 
inal he will, in all that does not concern 
details, make the most of his opportu- 
nity. If he is a greater master, let him, 
assuming the privilege of genius, re-cre- 
ate the material he has chosen in what- 
soever way he will. Displeasure on the 
part of many who know and love each 
particular of the older work may result; 
but the impartial critic will judge the 
playwright's work on its own merits 
alone. Dramatization itself is not a 
form of art; a work is either a play or 
a novd to be criticised, formally, accord- 
ing to the canons of the drama or of the 
novel ; and to be judged, more broadly, 
by the laws that apply to all literature. 

If Mr. Langdon Mitchell's " Becky 
Sharp" be studied from the points of 
view here indicated, there ¥rill be found 
<x)nfirmation of some of the statements 
that have so far been made. Of the 
sixty-seven chapters in "Vanity Fair," 
Mr. Mitchell iuus taken less than ten, at 
most, to serve as the foundation of the 
action of his play. Only one (the first) 
of the four acts is based very directly 
and almost exclusively on chapters in the 
novel. The Steyne episode and the ball 
at Brussels, Mr. Mitchell, with wise in- 
sight into their dramatic possibilities, 
brings into for more prominence, rel- 
ativdy, than did Thackeray. Many 



characters, and among them Rawdon 
Crawley's son, are omitted in the play; 
and the playwright is justified in all these 
things. It is where infidelity to the 
original, as in the ending to the play, 
leads to false art that we may fairly com- 
plain. When, on the last page of 
Thackeray's novel, Amelia and Dobbin, 
who typify honesty in life and honesty 
in love, meet with Rebecca at some fair, 
they start away from her, " the Colonel 
seizing up his little Janey," as if Becky 
meant contamination. Mr. Mitchell, 
losing sight of the moral significance of 
Becky's life in the desire to effect a 
" happy ending," allows the final curtain 
to fall on a reconcilement. The play be- 
comes thereby, at best, an incomplete 
work, for the spectator cannot leave with 
the conviction that hypocrisy, even of 
the most clever of women, will long im- 
pose upon sincerity. With this excep- 
tion (but it is a very fatal one) Mr. Mitch- 
ell has made good use of the material 
afforded him by Thackeray's story ; and 
if, as is inevitable, we cannot find in the 
play the charm the novel has for many 
of us, because of its atmosphere of per- 
sonal intimacy established between the 
author and the reader, the works of 
Thackeray, like an old friend, are ever 
ready for our call. 

While Mr. Mitchell had to exercise his 
talent to develop the few opportunities 
for dramatic situations offered by " Van- 
ity Fair," Mr. Freeman Wills, on the 
other hand, must have had his chief dif- 
ficulty in deciding which of the many 
stirring incidents in "A. Tale of Two 
Cities " he should adapt to his purposes 
in writing "The Only Way." In em- 
bodying in a prologue the story of Dr. 
Manette, the Defarges, and the Evre- 
mondes, the playwright has made in- 
genious use of a rather irregular device, 
and the scenes in Carton's chambers, in 
the garden in Soho, at the revolutionary 
tribunal, and in the Conciergerie are all 
well chosen. Yet " The Only Way " is 
so close an adaptation that we cannot 
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judge of the playwright's original cre- 
ative power. He has done his work 
well, and has made of " A Tale of Two 
Cities " a successful romantic play ; but 
there is here no general deduction pos- 
sible concerning the advisability of 
dramatizing exciting and interesting 
novels, for how then shall we explain the 
recent failure of Mrs. Voynich's work? 
What may, we think, well be suggested 
as a general truth, here illustrated, is, 
that any story containing in a vivid man- 
ner the thrilling incidents of the French 
Revolution will, for many years to come, 
arouse interest when put into a play. 

While neither of the two plays that 
have thus far been discussed excels as a 
work of art the novel on which it was 
based, " The Zangwill Play " (as its au- 
thor, with very poor taste, seemed de- 
sirous of having it called) is a work even 
more remarkable than " Children of the 
Ghetto," the novel. The comparative 
failure of Mr. Zang^ill's drama in New 
York was due in part to the dislike in 
which its author has for some time been 
held by many classes of Americans ; in 
part also, to the fact that the subject of 
his play is not one especially interesting 
to the average Christian ; and in part to 
the sensitiveness of numerous Jews, who 
considered as sacrilegious the public ex- 
position of much that is most sacred in 
their religion. 

As far as the first cause for the failure 
(from the box-office point of view) is 
concerned, we prefer here to preserve 
silence. It is a pity that the personality 
of a dramatist should interfere with the 
impartial estimate of his work ; but this 
we fear will generally be the case, so 
long, at least, as the dramatist is alive. 
Yet if one were to speak of Mr. Zang- 
will's play wholly without prejudice, it 
might, we think, be said that had more 
Christians gone to see it they would have 
been interested and impressed by the no- 
bility of Judaism ; while those Jews who 
considered the play sacrilegious might 
well be reminded that not in subject, but 



in treatment, does sacrilege consist 
God, a name symbolizing the highest 
concept of the human race, yet common- 
ly used by all, is holy in the mouth of a 
priest, and blasphemous on the lips of a 
drunkard. The sensitiveness of those 
Jews who condemn "Children of the 
Ghetto *' on this ground can readily be 
understood, and is easily explained by 
the history of their race, and the re- 
sultant feeling of reserve. But there no 
longer seems any good reason for an un- 
willingness to have the sacred customs 
of Judaism reverently presented; and 
this Mr. Zangwill does. In England and 
America, at any rate, there is no danger 
of insult or ridicule of the rites intro- 
duced. One argument alone may in this 
connection with some justice be urged; 
and it is that all sacred scenes are not in 
place on the stage of to-day, with its 
spirit of rampant commercialism. But 
the answer here is, that alone by the in- 
troduction of themes that are worth 
while, can the elevation of modem drama 
gradually be effected. 

It has perhaps become obvious that 
the " Children of the Ghetto " is in our 
opinion a great play — ^great because its 
characters and its plot typify the ideals 
and the greatness of a whole race ; and 
great, because at the same time truths 
common to all mankind are suggested 
and exemplified. As beauty with Hel- 
lenism, as love with Christianity, so the 
concept of duty is associated with He- 
braism. Obedience unto the Law, con- 
formation to the many rites of their re- 
ligion, therein lay the element of 
strength, and of strength in union, which 
enabled the Jews to withstand the attacks 
of hostile centuries. In Hannah, the 
daughter of the Rabbi, giving up her 
happiness in love because of an obsoles- 
cent and now useless religious law, there 
is not only an idealization of the Hebrew 
sense of duty, but also the suggestion of 
that sense of kinship with the past which 
even to-day makes many a Jew, who 
long has ceased to believe in the ortho- 
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dox religion of his fathers, yet feel pride 
in the blood that runs in his veins. 

Beyond all this that makes for the 
racial significance of ** Children of the 
Ghetto/' the eternal theme of the strug- 
gle between love and duty acquires a 
more widely human interest, by the fact 
that it is Hannah's father through whom, 
despite his love for her, her life's tragedy 
is brought about. The theme is thus 
raised to the lofty heights of double love 
and double duty, and dramatically and 
ethically the value of the play becomes 
intensified. It is not of much impor- 
tance whether some of the minor charac- 
ters are exaggerated or not (though here 



it may be said that there seems no more 
justification for Jews objecting to seeing 
their foibles satirized than those of any 
other persons) ; and we readily g^ant that 
the comedy element, for the most part 
amusing, now and then becomes tedi- 
ous. But in showing forth poetically 
the loftiness of his race, in a drama that 
at the same time makes the wider appeal 
of human interest transcending eth- 
nological limits, Mr. Zangwill has, we 
think, in " Children of the Ghetto " writ- 
ten a play that is worthy of being called 
great — ^greater than his novel, because 
more direct in its effect on the emotions, 
and clearer in the truths it teaches. 

George S, Hellman. 
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RECENT POETRY, 

WILD EDEN. By G. E. Woodberry. 

The Macmillan Co. 
LYRICS OF BROTHERHOOD. By 

Richard Burton. Small^ Maynard & 

Co. 
NORTHLAND LYRICS. By E. R. 

Macdonaldy W. C. Roberts, and T. 

Roberts. Small, Maynard & Co. 
OUT OF THE NEST. By Mary Mc- 
Neil FenoUosa. Little, Brown & Co. 

" Wild Eden " is a poet's love-story : 
a poefs distinctively, because it is given 
from within, not with the hard, firm 
strokes of the novelist's picturing of the 
external circumstances of love; but 
rather through the soft half-lights and 
blurred outlines of imagery, the poet 
melting all the beauty out of the outward 
world, gay or sad, into figure and sym- 
bol to reveal the exquisite succession of 
the lover's moods of joy and sorrow. In 
his lyrics, which together and in the or- 
der in which they are presented, it is 
not too much to say form one of the 
most complete and beautiful love-poems 



in English literature — in scope and con- 
tinuity suggesting a Petrarchan or 
Elizabethan sonnet sequence — Mr. Wood- 
berry brings us into the closest com- 
munion with the soul of love itself, the 
bared breast of the lover. Each mood of 
emotion, each shadow of sentiment, is a 
" butterfly impalpably pinned." We 
pass from the unclouded source of love 
springing in the boy's heart, following 
each rivulet of experience and medita- 
tion in its confluence with the broaden- 
ing and deepening volume of passion 
and knowledge, until it sweeps out into 
the ocean of the man's grief-scourged 
nature in that splendid poem, " Sea- 
ward," which not only seems to us to be 
the strongest and loftiest note in the 
poet's range, but at the same time a note 
new in literature. The poem passes 
through the Wordsworthian stage of the 
healing power of nature, here character- 
istically of Mr. Woodberry embodied 
in the ocean of his North Shore, and 
finds its climax not in the old egoistic 
calm of spirit, but, with a new sense of 
the purpose of this purgation, in renewed 
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strength and spirit for the playing of 
man's part in the world : 

"" Man-grown, I will seek thy healing; though 

from worse than death I Ay. 
Not mine the heart of the craven, not here I 

mean to die I 
Let me taste on my lips thy salt, let me live 

with the sun and the rain. 
Let me lean to the rolling wave, and feel me 

man again! 

Take me — I come — O, save me in the paths 

my fathers trod! — 
Then ning me back to the battle where men 

labor the peace of God! " 

Occasionally Mr. Woodberry's mean- 
ing is obscure, and it is difficult to trace 
the golden thread through the labyrinth 
of imagery, often curiously remote, in- 
volved and close to allegory. This is 
due not to any faultiness of expression, i 
but rather, indeed, to the elusiveness of 
those subtler shadows of the spirit world 
which even the most exquisite touch can 
rather suggest than express. Mr. 
Woodberrjrs remarkably acute mind 
pierces by natural inclination into the 
deeper recesses of the soul, and takes 
keen intellectual delight in the intricate 
and elaborate expression of the fine 
shades of sentiment. It is this element 
of mind analyzing, working over, and 
moulding the matter of the emotions that 
makes Mr. Woodberry a true psycholog- 
ical poet of the passion and sentiment of 
love. Our century, with its persistent 
romantic ideal of simple and direct in- 
tensity, has hitherto shown little ten- 
dency towards a revival of the Petrarch- 
an tradition in the intellectualization 
of love. Not that Mr. Woodberry in 
moving in this direction harks back to 
the Renaissance, nor, in any sense, to the 
old diction, convention, and conceits. 
In language, imagery, and in general 
temper, he is close to Wordsworth, 
Shelley, and Tennyson. But surely, in 
his love for clothing some phase of emo- 
tional experience in a carefully and 
elaborately evolved figure or set of sym- 
bols, as in " Love's Castaway," " The 



Sea-SheU," and "The Rose of Stars," 
there is more than a suggestion of the 
Petrarchan method in Elizabethan po- 
etry. Like an Elizabethan poet, he has 
his conceits and a system of symbolical 
imagery, only here these things are not 
the cut-and-dried convention of a school, 
but an intellectual management of the 
" culled sweetness " of the world embody- 
ing for him his own active sense of an 
emotional bond connecting the soul and 
the sensible word, and conceived, too, in 
an absolutely modem attitude towards 
nature. Through all this we must not for- 
get that Mr. Woodberry, a poet so often 
complex in his conceptions, can quite as 
well give simple and direct expression to 
the more familiarly experienced phases 
of emotion and sentiment. There are 
not a few lyrics in " Wild Eden " that 
have rarely been surpassed in our cen- 
tury, at least, in those perplexingly sim- 
ple qualities that have caused the occa- 
sional perfect lyric of Shakespeare, 
Herrick, Wordsworth, and Shelley to 
endure. As a rule, however, these are 
less characteristic, and in them, as, in- 
deed, through all his poetry, there are 
many echoes of those who have been Mr. 
Woodberry's masters — a linking of age 
to age by some suggestion of the old in 
the poetry of the younger writers, a 
pleasant thing in itself, and an indication 
of richness in the soil for new develop- 
ment. 

This development has already come, 
we feel, on this simpler and, to us, more 
satisfactory side of his art in such po- 
ems as " Seaward " and " Homeward 
Bound," with their new metrical large- 
ness of effect, and swift, passionate leap 
of long, splendid, glittering lines, that 
are crested with most beauty when bred 
of the sounds and colors of the sea, whose 
soul Mr. Woodberry knows so well. 

In " Lyrics of Brotherhood," Mr. Bur- 
ton has made a very decided advance 
over his earlier work. Nothing that he 
has yet done can equal the fine poem 
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** Black Sheep," with which the volume 
begins, and " The World- Play," unless 
perhaps it might be that charming lyric 
" Over the Fields to Anne," in his first 
volume entitled " Dumb in June." Mr. 
Burton's diction has always been at once 
his strength and his greatest weakness. 
In the glut of strange words which he 
has often brought together, or intro- 
duced here and there with jarring eflfect, 
one has often felt that, with a keen sense 
of word values, and the unusual gift of 
accreting a distinctly individual vocabu- 
lary, he has failed properly to assimilate 
his pickings and gleanings from old for- 

fotten granaries. There is no fault to 
nd, however, with the diction and the 
swift rhythm of " Black Sheep " : 
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From their folded mates they wander far. 
Their ways seem harsh and wild;. 

Thev follow the beck of a baleful star, 
Tmeir paths are dream-beguiled." 



Whereas, in "The World-Play," the 
Elizabethan tone given by word after 
well-selected word, is the making of the 
piece. 

The predominant and most successful 
note through all Mr. Burton's poetry is 
that of human sympathy, and of interest 
in the affairs and fates of humble men. 
Not that he cannot pass into the realm 
of ideal beauty, as in that exquisite bit of 
blank verse, " The Eternal Feminine." 
Still, as we were saying, although he may 
at moments tell how he was " free o' the 
flesh, and leaped in spirit and was 
strong," he seems most himself when he 
is singing 
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The touch of lips and hands — 
The human touch t" 



His heart is in the activities of the every- 
day world — ^with the men of " The Polar 
Quest," soldiers at the front and dying, 
or returning " bronzed and battered vet- 
erans " along the street ; with the " mod- 
em saint," the workers in the fields, and 
in the streets and marts of the world. 



There is perhaps too much didacticism, 
too much plain sermonizing, and, not in- 
frequently, too much plain, prosaic di- 
rectness and baldness of expression. 
But the tone and trend of the volume are 
high throughout, and the poetic quality, 
though uneven, is generally sterling, and 
occasionally very distinguished. We 
note with interest both in the title, and 
in such lyrics as "The Mom is Fine" 
and " In the Grass," that Professor Bur- 
ton has spent at least one summer vaca- 
tion in Vagabondia. 

Speaking of Vagabondia, we are 
properly introduced to " Northland 
Lyrics," a book of verses by W. C 
Roberts, T. Roberts, and E. R. Mac- 
donald, brothers and sister to Charles 
G. D. Roberts, and cousins to Bliss Car- 
man, who is a Vagabond, and who writes 
an epilogue for the book in question. 
This family of poets writes not of Vaga- 
bondia or of Brotherhood, but of Kins- 
folk, a relationship which seems to start 
as a clan conception, and to expand 
in " The Men of my Heart's Desire " to 
the blood of the British Empire. In 
" Dargai Ridge " we have a true im- 
perial poem, an echo roused by the Gor- 
don Highlanders in India, reverberating 
among the Canadian hills. Like Du 
Manner's " Barty Josselyn," the au- 
thors of " Northland Lyrics " feel the 
North. Their poetry is saturated with 
the gloomy associations that romantic 
tradition has attached to boreal regions, 
not wholly drawn out of their own 
Canadian comer of the Northland, but 
reinforced by reminiscences of Germanic 
chivalry, Scandinavian vikings, and the 
Gallic loup-garou. The separate pieces are 
all pretty enough, but the dreary melan- 
choly, the ever-present shadow of death 
cast back over the garden of life, the piti- 
ful pathos and bittemess of man's lot 
make unhappy reading of the whole. 
The deft and charming fancifulness in 
several of the poems such as " The Jour- 
ney" and "Another Company," is 
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worthy of notice. Here is a bit from the 
latter: 
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I loved Ambition, for he promised me 
Great things — green wreaths — a name to 
belt the world: 
I glanced at Life, who sat beside the hearth. 
And saw his cynic lips with laughter 
curled. 

But as the night advanced Ambition left. 
And Doubt and Life and Care, those 
brothers three. 

So I sat on, until the dawn came in 
Beneath the tears of wondrous Memory.* 
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The poems under the heading " East," 
in Mary McNeil Fenollosa's " Out of the 
Nest," are certainly much superior to 
those under "West." The poet was 
wise in putting her best foot forward, but 
would she not have been wiser to have 
dropped the last division altogether, with 
its lack of distinction and frequent bad 
workmanship, and to have centered at- 
tention entirely upon the unique de- 
scriptive verses of Japan ? There is very 
little of the human or personal note in 
these dainty picturings, little attempt to 
interpret the Japanese character, and 
scarcely a trace of the subjectivism that 
would make us feel Japan. She puts a 
more distinct personality into "The 
Great Bronze Buddha at Kamakura" 
than into any other poem. The charm- 
ing idyl of Okiku, and her lover and her 
samisen, is simply a little picture ; and in- 
deed it is as pictures, local color-sketches 
if you will, of peculiar beauty, g^ace, and 
atmosphere, that her poems are most 
notable. Had we space, we should like 
to quote " Morning on Fujisan " as an 
example : 
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Through powdered mist of dawnlit pearl 

and rose. 
There lifts one lotos-peak of cleaving 

white/' 



There are severat translations from 
Japanese love-songs, and one lingers 
over these in search of I-know-not-what 
mysteries of passion. But either they 



have become denationalized in the trans- 
lation, or else the Japanese heart speaks, 
allowing for the foreign accent of im- 
agery, much the same language as our 
own. 



ROMANCE IN VARIOUS GUISE. 

VIA CRUCIS. By Francis Marion 
Crawford. The Macmillan Company. 

YOUNG APRIL. By Egerton Castle. 
The Macmillan Company. 

A MAN: HIS MARK. By W. C. 
Morrow. J. B. Lippincott Company. 

Mr. Crawford has given his latest 
novel the subtitle " A Romance of the 
Second Crusade." Truly the second 
crusade must have been a weightier af- 
fair than most historians think, for it lies 
heavily upon and well-nigh covers the 
love-story in the pages before us. *It is 
an instructive and entertaining work that 
Mr. Crawford has accomplished, but the 
story is sacrificed to the history. The 
itinerary of the Crusaders, the detailed 
accounts of the thirteenth-century 
clothes and armor, interfere with our in- 
terest in the theme itself. A good ro- 
mance, like a good foot-ball player, will 
run along more easily the less there is 
of padding. 

Love and chivalry, with their attendant 
adventures, the two important motifs in 
all romances, find excellent means for 
expression in the plot of " Via Crucis." 
A man is beloved of two women; and 
one of them is the Queen — Eleanor, wife 
to Louis of France. The other is of the 
Queen's ladies, and to her the man's 
heart is given. This is the material 
whence Mr. Crawford draws skillfully 
the old truths that love is the leveler of 
rank, chivalry the guide for manly con- 
duct, and both of them the source and 
mainspring of unselfish action. Our one 
complaint is that an insufficient amount 
of the book is given to the adventures of 
the chief characters of the romance 
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proper. Mr. Crawford, in rising above 
much of his earlier work, has not proved 
great enough to avoid the present very 
popular method of borrowing the clothes 
of descriptive history in which to deck 
a story; a method whereby often the 
clothes become of more importance than 
the body of the work. 

In " Young April," Mr. Egerton Cas- 
tle has well avoided this danger. The 
Duke of Rochester, living his few days 
of freedom in the first flush of manhood, 
Eva and Neuberg, Spencer and' Julia de 
Lucena — ^here again we have love and 
chivalry playing their eternal parts. But 
the action is the all in all, and as brav- 
ery and wit and beauty flash upon our 
view, we feel flowing keen about us the 
air of true romance. The shadow of sad- 
ness falling athwart the closing pages 
brings into stronger relief the brightness 
of what has gone before, while at the 
same time it serves to recall the reader 
to the life of the work-a-day world. He 
will go, having reluctantly put aside a 
book that is thoroughly wholesome and 
refreshing. 

In deep contrast to the volumes of Mr. 
Crawford and Mr. Castle is Mr. Mor- 
row's "A Man: His Mark." Strange 
are the parts that love and chivalry are 
here enacting, and strange their sur- 
roundings. In the woods of the snow- 
clad Mount Shasta, the majestic giant of 
northern California, there dwells a man 
whose life has been shattered through 
love. During a terrible snow-storm a 
wagon, passing his hut, is crushed by a 
falling tree, and the man, going to the 
rescue, finds a woman badly injured. 
Next to the mangled horses lies the 
corpse of her father. The man carries 
the woman to his hut. He sets the 
broken leg, and tends her. The snow 
closes in upon them, rising higher and 
higher. The winter is on, and there is 
no escape from the hut and the roads. 
Chivalry prompts the man to pretend 
that he is a doctor ; prompts him to deny 
himself ahnost all food that she may 



have plenty; nor does he ever presume 
on their position. The woman — young, 
beautiful, contemptuous — takes this as 
her due from a man whom she intends 
to reward later by money. Then, 
piqued by his aloofness, and angered by 
what she thinks his sentimental views, 
she sets out to hurt him by expressing at 
length her cold, materialistic thoughts 
on love. She tells him the story of a 
girlhood friend, who loved a poor musi- 
cian, and was loved by him. Resolved 
at any cost to save this friend from mar- 
riage with an inferior in rank, she de- 
ceived her as to the lover's faithfulness. 
So the girl married another man — to die 
soon after of a broken heart. The wom- 
an telling the story does not know that 
her listener is the poor musician, until 
he rises and accuses her of murder, and 
lays his hands upon her throat to throttle 
her. But his manhood returns ; and the 
snow-bound life of the hut goes on — the 
old sacrifices prompted by chivalry are 
renewed; and when the winter is over 
and the outer world again accessible, and 
the woman has repented of her heartless 
worldliness, and has come to love and 
revere the man she had at first looked 
down upon, he dies from privation en- 
dured for her sake. High ethics are in 
this volume, and great and terrible social 
problems are here suggested ; and, also, 
the writing considered merely as writing 
is far above the average; yet there is 
a tinge of morbidness about the book 
that makes us unwilling to praise it 
highly. 

Thus we see three capable writers put- 
ting forth far various works. One has 
chosen the old world for his scene; the 
second places the action in no-world, 
the limitless realm of the imagination; 
the third takes the new world, our own 
country. The semi-historical method is 
used by Mr. Crawford; the purely-ro- 
mantic by Mr. Castle; the commonly- 
styled realistic by Mr. Morrow. Yet in 
all three books there is kinship : the pre- 
ponderating elements of love and chiv- 
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airy that make them a part of the litera- 
ture of modem romance. 

LETTERS OF SIDNEY LANIER. 
Charles Scribner's Sons. 

In the recently published letters of 
Sidney Lanier, the man's character is 
brought to view. His must indeed have 
been a lovely nature, too sensitive per- 
haps, yet deeply sympathetic. " For I 
mostly have great pain," he writes in a 
letter to his wife, " when music, or any 
beauty, comes past my way, and thou 
art not by. Perhaps this is because 
music takes us out of prison, and I do 
not like to leave prison unless thou goest 
also. For in the smile of love my life 
cometh to life, even as a flower under 
water gleameth only when the sun-ray 
striketh down thereon." 

There are preeminently two charac- 
teristics that must strike the reader of 
these letters of Lanier — more especially 
those that form part of his correspon- 
dence with Bayard Taylor and with Mr. 
Paul Hamilton Hayne. Of these, the 
chief is the passion for music that seems 
to blend and become one with the pas- 
sion for poetry. The eflfect of music 
upon Lanier was marvelous. " Ah ! the 
dear flutes and oboes and horns " (he 
writes of one of Theodore Thomas's con- 
certs), " drifted me hither and thither, 
and the great violins and small violins 
swayed me upon waves, and overflowed 
me with strong lavations, and sprinkled 
glistening foam in my face, and in among 
the clarinetti, as among waving water- 
lilies with flexible stems I pushed my 
easy way, and so, ever lying in the 
music waters, I floated and flowed, my 

soul utterly bent and prostrate " 

And here we may find explanation for 
the defect in Lanier's theory of poetry. 
The influence that music had over him 
was so intense that he sought too much 



to identify poetry and music, song and 
Ufe. 

The other characteristic so apparent in 
these letters is the deep love of nature, 
that gave rise to some of the finest 
passages in his verse. His was the 
power 
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To range, deep-wrapt, along a heavenly 

hei^t, 
O'erseexng all that man but undersees; 
To loiter down lone alleys of delight. 
And hear the heating of the hearts of trees. 
And think the thoughts that lilies speak in 

white 
By greenwood pools and pleasant passages" 



As, in reading these letters, we turn to 
Lanier's poems for illustrations of this 
interpretative and reverent nature-love, 
we meet with many lines whose nobility 
and beauty cannot easily be surpassed. 
One need not belong to the cult of 
Lanier worshipers to find the charm of 
some of the verses in " The Marshes of 
Glynn " and in " The Symphony." Nor 
can we forbear from quoting at least one 
stanza : 
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Ye marshes how candid and simple, and 
nothing-withholding and free 

Ye publish yourselves to the sky and offer 
yourselves to the sea! 

Tolerant plains that suffer the sea and the 
rain and the sun. 

Ye spread and span like the catholic man 
who hath mightily won 

God out of knowledge and good out of in- 
finite pain 

And sight out of blindness and purity out 
of a stain/ 
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Lanier himself won good out of the 
pain of poverty and ill-health, through 
the knowledge of the truths he expressed 
in the poem inscribed to Keats. For in 
his life, as in his letters, he made evident 
his belief that 
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The artist's market is the heart of man; 
The artist* s price some little good of man. 
The end of means is art that works by love. 
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With Pan 

By Philip Gerry 

T^ lie within a myrtle glen at noon 

Upon a broad-backed bowlder , and descry 

Far down the yellowing vista the blue sky 

And the hillside's sunlit slopes my flocks will soon 

B^ cropping ; then, my goatskin loosed, to swoon 

Almost^ with summer in my veins, to lie 

Vfhere pearly dew among my curls may fly 

From waters white and cool, while the naiad's croon 

To sleeping Pan wells from the murmurifig stream, 

And the soft lisp of interlacing leaves, 

The wild wood-calls of birds among the trees, 

The whir of locusts, and the hum of bees. 

The drowsy bleat of sheep, my languor weaves 

Into a song for pipes; — this is my dream! 



Comments 



^T a recent meeting of the Nine- 
J^ teenth Century Club there was an 
jL jL enjoyable and edifying discussion 
on a topic of considerable con- 
temporary interest : " Is Cheap Litera- 
ture Cheapening Literature ? " The 
speakers were Professor Harry Thurston 
Peck of The Bookman, who answered 
the query in the affirmative, and Mr. S. 
S. McQure who, as might be expected, 
defended the negative. Although neither 
antagonist succeeded in convincing the 
other in the least, (the audience, no doubt, 
going their ways wondering who should 
decide when doctors disagreed) yet such 
argument, however inconclusive, when 
conducted by two gentlemen each of 



them capable of handling his end of the 
discussion with the authority of one who 
has had wide personal experience in the 
arena, cannot but be suggestive and val- 
uable in its revelation of the roots and 
branches of one of the g^eat far-spread- 
ing aspects of our modem social life — and 
this the expansion of the realm of the 
printed page certainly is. 

:(K :(K :(K :(K 4c 4c 

It is not intended to recapitulate all the 
arguments that were there advanced; 
but rather, to bring up some of the most 
important ideas suggested by the dis- 
cussion. In the first place we think that 
the menace of cheap and popular litera- 
ture is greatly exaggerated. If we take 
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the adjective in the sole sense in which 
Mr. McClure seemed disposed to employ 
" cheap " literature, — ^that is to say, 
books that are inexpensive, — it becomes 
almost a truism to state that of course the 
possibility thus afforded the masses to 
read the works of the great authors, is 
most desirable and beneficial. But if, 
more critically, the adjective is applied to 
the quality of the contents rather than to 
the mechanical result, it may, we be- 
lieve, be said that the immense amount 
of " cheap " literature now printed is 
less an encroachment upon real literature 
than something super-added to it, — an 
external element occasioned by the steady 
growth of a new, untrained and untradi- 
tioned reading public. The common- 
school education has extended enor- 
mously the reading area, without increas- 
ing proportionately the public taste and 
discrimination. It has obviously become 
necessary to supply the simple needs and 
demands of this new and voracious pub- 
lic, the crudeness of whose taste makes it 
neither desirable nor necessary for the 
publisher to sustain a high quality of 
literary product, even if this were at pres- 
ent possible on so great a scale. The re- 
sult is a new literature, if it can be so 
called, conforming to the public for 
whom it was called into existence, and in 
no way approaching literature in an ab- 
solute sense. 

^^ ^^ ^^ ^^ ^^ ^^ 

A real danger, however, lies in the 
natural effect on the author, of that com- 
mercialism which is at the bottom of the 
new literature. The brilliant, talented 
young writer, who is anxious for speedy 
recognition and who can be easily daz- 
zled by the degree of popular and finan- 
cial success which appears to await him 
on easy terms — he is the one whose work 
may be cheapened. If he will consent to 
write himself down to the great raw pub- 
lic taste ; if he will consent to stop at the 
very portals of his career to make end- 
less repetition of a youthful success ; if 
he will consent to co-operate with his 



publisher in trading on a name or a con- 
vention both of which are idols to the 
crowd, he can be sure of a generous per- 
centage on his capital talent during the 
term of his natural life, without ever 
touching the principal of his genius. 
This sort of thing is being continually 
done at the present day. Many an author 
whose first book has given the highest 
hopes of distinguished achievement has 
fallen into the snare of commercialism set 
by men all too ready to exploit him and 
his wares before the public whose dimes 
and dollars are so welcome. He is 
tempted to forget that his genius is a 
trust, and that in stooping to mediocrity 
to please the masses, he is betraying his 
art for money. Let the publishers pay 
the writers high prices, — the highest 
prices, — and it is well so long as the au- 
thor does not allow the payment to in- 
fluence his sincere attempt to produce 
the best work of which he feels himself 
capable ; best, not from the point of view 
of money emolument and popular ac- 
claim, but best according to the verdict 
of that higher bar before which every 
man of genius stands, himself on trial, 
with himself as judge. Otherwise, as 
time goes on and the audience of taste 
and culture becomes of less and less con- 
sideration to the publisher who estimates 
the value of a book by the number of 
copies sold, the sources to which we 
should look for the recruiting of the 
forces of our literature will be more and 
more diverted to swelling the great flood 
of the commonplace and transitory. 

^^ ^^ ^^ 0^ ^^ ^p 

The special phase of this danger of 
commercialism was apparent to the fore- 
most of American critics, and one of the 
truest of American gentlemen. When 
Lowell, at the banquet given ten years 
ago in commemoration of the hundredth 
anniversary of Washington's inaugura- 
tion, responded to the toast " Our Litera- 
ture," he ended his address with these 
words : — " I admire our energy, our en- 
terprise, our inventiveness, our mul- 
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tiplicity of resource, no man more ; but it 
is by less visibly remunerative virtues, I 
persist in thinking, that nations chiefly 
live and feel the higher meaning of their 
lives. Prosperous we may be in other 
ways, contented with more specious suc- 
cesses, but that nation is a mere horde 
supplying figures to the census which 
does not acknowledge a truer prosperity 
and a richer contentment in the things of 
the mind. . . . The literature of a peo- 
ple should be the record of its joys and 
sorrows, its aspirations and its shortcom- 
ings, its wisdom and its folly, the con- 
fidant of its soul. We cannot say that our 
own as yet suffices us, but I believe he 
who stands, a hundred years hence, 
where I am standing now, conscious that 
he speaks to the most prosperous com- 
munity ever devised or developed by 
man, will speak of our literature with the 



assurance of one who beholds what we 
hope for and aspire after become a reality 
and a possession forever." 

4c ♦ ♦ 4c ♦ 4c 

Cheering is this optimism of Lowell's, 
and surely will it be justified if, true to 
their ideals, our authors keep themselves 
untainted by the commercial spirit that 
is the mark of our age. Surely, too, con- 
fidence is best and noblest, and so let us 
all have faith that our literature will hold 
its own until yet another day, when the 
conditions that constitute the present 
danger, conditions that are part and par- 
cel of the formative period of our democ- 
racy, shall of themselves have passed 
away, and a spiritually united nation 
shall have joined in the development and 
maintenance of a higher and truer litera- 
ture than we have as yet known. 
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By Hans William Zinsser 

The cold little wren on a wintry tree 
Sadly sings of the never- to-be; 
And the dead leaves, driven by, 
Rustle and whisper "Thou and I." 

Unsung a song on the lips is dead. 
And withered a bud that never was red; 
Roses bloom and roses die. 
But dead at its birth was "Thou and I." 

Through the grove where the birches sleep 
Unseen the spirits of darkness creep; 
Their white arms shiver, they moan and they weep. 
And they nod in sorrow, and whisper, and sigh 
For the unfulfiUable— " Thou and I." 
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A Study of Gerhart Hauptmann 

By H. H. Langton 



rHE present generation has seen 
a shattering of the old mould of 
drama which had been estab- 
lished by the brilliant successes 
of French playwrights, and our taste for 
fresh ideas of life and new methods of 
presentation has been awakened by the 
innovating boldness of Ibsen. No dram- 
atist of the day deserves attention by the 
curious in such matters more than Ger- 
hart Hauptmann, whose fame in his coun- 
try has recently attained a surprising 
height. Since the days of GoeUie the 
world has not been accustomed to expect 
from Germany much novel excellence in 
the sphere of imaginative literature; 
" made in Germany " suggests cheap imi- 
tation in this line of manufacture as in 
others. The simultaneous appearance of 
two such authors as Hauptmann and 
Sudermann is therefore doubly welcome. 
Sudermann's is the more aggressive 
genius, but Hauptmann has perhaps 
greater gifts as a dramatist and his prog- 
ress has been less exceptional. Gerhart 
Hauptmann is a comparatively young 
man, not yet forty, and his literary prod- 
uct is of slight dimensions, consisting of 
ten plays, a couple of novelettes and a 
thin volume of verse. It is his plays alone 
that will here be discussed, as it is to them 
that he has devoted his full and matured 
strength. 

In taking up a new author it is advis- 
able first to trace his literary lineage, to 
ascertain what influences and models he 
acknowledges in his first essays; we are 
then better enabled to measure his subse- 
quent divergence into paths of indepen- 
dence. With Hauptmann it is not dif- 
ficult to name the progenitor. His first 
play, Vor Sonnenaufgang, Before Sun- 
rise, is strongly marked with Ibsenism. 
As in the Norwegian author's distressing 



dramas, so here we are confronted with 
perverse and vicious characters, with 
heartless selfishness, with fine phrases 
leading to discreditable actions, and (not 
the least sign of Ibsen's influence) with a 
problem of heredity. The technical char- 
acteristics are just as significant There 
is the same terse and brutal directness of 
expression as in Ibsen's pregnant dia- 
logue, and the strong effect, akin to Ib- 
sen's methods, which is produced by de- 
liberately withholding from view certain 
characters, influential in the drama and 
felt to be perpetually imminent, but never 
actually exposed to the scrutiny of the au- 
dience. The story is briefly as follows: A 
peasant farmer has become wealthy 
through the discovery of coal upon hx& 
land. He is a hopeless drunkard, spend- 
ing all his days and most of his nights 
at the village inn, while his second wife, 
a young woman of his own station, scan- 
dalizes her very servants by her miscon- 
duct with a neighboring clod-hopper. 
There are two daughters, who have been 
educated and brought up in the metropo- 
lis, and thus have avoided the degrading 
associations of their father's house. One 
of them is married to a young man of the 
commercial class, able, ambitious, and 
absolutely unscrupulous; he is engaged 
in operations of finance, and has in view 
a parliamentary career. But his wife has 
unfortunately inherited the paternal crav- 
ing for alcohol, and must be constantly 
watched to prevent excesses ; even her in- 
fant children have given shocking proof 
of the same tendency. The one redeem- 
ing character in this depraved and het- 
erogeneous household is the unmarried 
daughter. Her impulses are still inno- 
cent and pure, and she shows that tfiey 
are so by her longing to escape the awful 
temptations that she forebodes from con- 
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tact with her vicious relatives. A college 
friend of the peasant's son-in-law, whose 
chosen career is that of the social re- 
former, comes to the neighborhood to 
study the condition of the miners. He 
falls in love with the unmarried daughter, 
and in ignorance of the family taint be- 
comes engaged to her. When he learns 
from the lips of the village doctor that 
the drink-maddened boor whom he has 
seen in the inn-parlor is the father of his 
fiancee, and that her sister and her sister's 
children are already marked out for vic- 
tims of the inherited vice, he realizes the 
terrible risk to his own children that mar- 
riage into such a family will involve. The 
strug|^le between prudential motives and 
affection is brief. He breaks off the en- 
gagement, and the unfortunate girl, who 
has looked upon this marriage as her one 
chance of escape from her surroundings 
and the hereditary curse, commits suicide. 
The bare sketch of the story is suf- 
ficient to show its dramatic possibilities, 
the strong social contrasts presented by 
the curious household of the peasant- 
plutocrat, and the swift tragedy of the 
end. The resemblances to an Ibsen 
drama have been mentioned; a radical 
unlikeness in treatment must now be 
pointed out If Ibsen had written the 
play, the approval of the author would 
have been given to the man who sacrificed 
his love to the welfare of the race. 
Hauptmann's sympathies are all the other 
way. Without exaggeration or manifest 
partiality he contrives to enlist us on the 
side of the individual who is made to suf- 
fer for a father's sin; he makes us feel 
that the hero, for all his consistency and 
care for posterity, is a poor creature at 
bottom, and that a man with a heart as 
well as a head would have married the 
girl whom he loved and who loved him, 
and have fought the evil inclination, in 
her and in her children, as it can be 
fought, and conquered it as it has been 
conquered. This is the first significant 
sign of a disagreement with Ibsenian 
criticism of life. We shall see the same 



compassion for the struggling and the 
oppressed appear, after submergence for 
a time, more conspicuously in the later 
plays. 

Another note of originality is struck in 
the careful delineation of minor charac- 
ters, quite out of proportion to their im- 
portance in the drama. Some of the sub- 
ordinate scenes, in which the principal 
actors take no part at all, are unneces- 
sarily developed, out of the mere pleas- 
ure, it would seem, felt by the author in 
observing and reproducing the peculiari- 
ties of thought and speech among the un- 
educated country-folk. This particular- 
ity, here introduced at the outset of his 
career, becomes later both his highest 
technical excellence and his most signal 
artistic weakness. Subsequent dramas 
show it in abnormal, almost morbid de- 
velopment. The vivid presentment of 
characters has become the sole preoccu- 
pation of the author, to the extinction of 
plot. Instead of a drama he gives us a 
series of dramatic scenes, pictures of real 
life, marvelously well executed and high- 
ly entertaining, but inconclusive to the 
last degree. Das Friedensfest, The Peace 
Festival, is an example in point This 
play has for its subject an incident in the 
history of a very ill-tempered family. 
One of the sons, in consequence of a 
savage difference with his father, had left 
home some years before the play opens 
and in the interval held no communica- 
tion with any of the family. But he has 
become engaged to be married to a 
sweet-natured, cheerful girl, who, with 
her mother, is bent upon bringing 
about a reconciliation. Negotiations are 
opened, mother and daughter accept an 
invitation to spend the Christmas season 
with the young man's relatives, and he, it 
is understood, will also put in an appear- 
ance at the festival of peace and good- 
will. The scene opens on Christmas eve; 
the two guests are already there, and the 
fugitive son presently arrives. The father 
of the disagreeable family, who had like- 
wise abandoned his home for some mys- 
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terious reason soon after the quarrel with 
his son, now unexpectedly reappears, for- 
gives his erring son and is forgiven by 
him. Everything seems to be running 
smoothly. But the other brother cannot 
refrain from sneering at the Christmas 
preparations of his prospective sister-in- 
law, which strike him as childish. Not 
unnaturally the lover fires up; the father 
thereupon interposes to keep the peace, 
with indifferent success, for the three men 
nearly come to blows. After a brief but 
exciting explosion of temper the tears and 
entreaties of the women prevail and amity 
is restored. The father, overcome by the 
violence of the scene in which he has just 
taken part, withdraws to an inner room; 
the lover in contrition for this latest out- 
burst humiliates himself before his fiancee, 
while she comforts him and reassures him 
of her unalterable affection. Suddenly, 
upon this pretty conclusion of sunshine 
after rain, there breaks in a cry from the 
next room that the father is dead, and the 
curtain abruptly falls. 

Never was such a disproportionate 
tragedy. For what is the play about? 
Family jars, nothing more. The unex- 
pected death of the father from heart- 
failure is a mere accident, a most unnec- 
essary consequence of the quarrel. Nor 
is it even suggested that his removal will 
affect the liability of similar squabbles to 
occur in future. Inherited disposition is 
not to be changed in a moment, and the 
source and origin of the whole trouble in 
this family is the cross-grained character 
common to them all. But it is futile to 
seek for a moral or for any logical out- 
come to the action. It is perfectly plain 
that there was none in the author's mind. 
The play is a close study of temperament, 
as it reveals itself in the trifles of every- 
day domestic life. To be sure, this house- 
hold is unusually ill-conditioned, and the 
privilege of family quarreling must be 
deemed unduly extended, when threats of 
personal violence can occur between 
g^own-up sons and their elderly father. 
But nothing of moment takes place from 



beginning to end, except the accidental 
and intrusive decease of the father. Petty 
as the subject is, however, the author has 
treated it with such intensity of feeling, 
and has set down every trick of speech 
and every gesture with such care, as to 
produce a complete illusion of reality, 
and we are carried on, irresistibly inter- 
ested, through all the phases of do- 
mestic disagreement The atmosphere is 
charged with suppressed ill-feeling and 
imminent violence; every turn in the 
dialogue seems to threaten the inevitable 
outburst; and the curtain falls so closely 
upon the final catastrophe that there is no 
slackening of the tension put upon our 
nerves. 

The last stage of amorphism is reached 
by Hauptmann in a subsequent play, 
Der Biberpelz, The Beaver Coat, whidh 
the author describes by a name hitherto 
unknown in the classification of dramas, 
" a thieves-comedy." It is a study of the 
humors of vagabond life, and poachers, 
smugglers and police-officials form the 
majority of the dramatis persotuB. It is 
difficult to convey any notion of the play, 
for it has no unity of action whatever, and 
there is no leading idea running through 
all the scenes and exemplified in each of 
the characters as in Das Friedensfesi. 
Several promising beginnings of intrigue 
are introduced, but none are followed up. 
If we take the title as indicating what the 
author intended as the subject, an out- 
line of the play will show how slender is 
the thread of plot which serves to con- 
nect his sketches of life and character. In 
Act I. we are introduced, on a winter's 
night, to a household of poachers and 
smugglers, who, in discussing their af- 
fairs, reveal to us some of the dusky cor- 
ners of their minds. It is incidentally 
mentioned by one of them that a certain 
gentleman in the neighborhood has 
bought himself a beaver coat, and it is 
hinted that they might turn a pretty 
penny if they could only manage to get 
such a coat into their hands. The same 
gentleman has left some fire-wood un- 
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stacked beside his house, and it occurs to 
the poachers that a small load of this the 
less would not injure the owner. They 
depart to carry into effect their thievish 
purpose, and the act ends. In Act II. 
the scene is changed to the Bureau of 
Police, and we are made spectators of 
the self-importance of the chief and the 
mean flatteries of his subordinates. The 
gentleman who has been robbed of fire- 
wood puts in an appearance to complain 
of the theft The chief of police, whose 
dignity the complainant has managed to 
ruffle, marshals all the routine of his of- 
fice to delay and obstruct investigation of 
the robbery. Much acrimonious talk fol- 
lows and the act concludes. The beaver 
coat has not been named throughout this 
act. In the next we are again in the 
poacher's hut some days later, and now 
we are given to understand by a few re- 
marks that the coat has been stolen and 
disposed of in Berlin through a fisherman, 
their accomplice. A young scholar, sus- 
pected of socialistic views, who lives with 
the victim of the robbery, pays a friendly 
visit to the poachers. The victim himself 
appears to settle a matter of wages due to 
the poacher's daughter for service in his 
house. He alludes to the theft of his coat, 
declares that he will run the thief to 
earth, and the act ends. In the fourth 
and last act we are again in the Bureau of 
Police, and the beaver coat is certainly 
this time the topic of discussion. Evi- 
dence bearing upon the theft is offered by 
several people, but the chief refuses to ad- 
mit that the clews they give him have any 
significance. The owner of the coat 
waxes indignant and insists upon some 
vigorous steps being taken. A consider- 
able amount of wrangling goes on, after 
which the complainant and his friends 
leave the office, and — ^the curtain falls! 
The beaver coat is not recovered, the 
thieves are not found out, the socialist 
scholar is not convicted of any treason- 
able designs, the importance of the bu- 
reaucrat suffers no humiliation. Noth- 
ing comes of anything, and the author 



ends the play for no particular reason, ap- 
parently, except that it has extended to 
four acts and a certain number of pages. 

Up to this point in his career Haupt- 
mann seems to have been intent upon 
certain matters of technique, to the exclu- 
sion of the greater considerations of im- 
port and unity. He has treated dramatic 
dialogue from the stand-point of absolute 
realism, making his characters express 
themselves as naturally as they would in 
every-day life, yet without sacrificing 
dramatic interest. It is hardly possible to 
reproduce the methods of the realistic 
novel more successfully in drama. The 
peculiarities of ordinary talk are care- 
fully preserved. Repetition of the same 
phrase or a similar cast of sentence is fa- 
miliar to us in the conversation of most 
people in actual life. Hauptmann has had 
the courage to make it an element of char- 
acterization. He takes a commonplace 
incident or subject, and merely by the 
congruent phraseology of each of his 
characters he makes us feel their separate 
individualities. But he does not confine 
himself to peculiarities of diction. His 
stage directions are copious and minute 
to the last degree; nothing is left to the 
reader's imagination or to the creative 
power of an actor. If a character is intro- 
duced who is supposed to be suffering 
from a cold, every cough is as faithfully 
recorded by the author as the words ut- 
tered and the tone of voice to be em- 
ployed. Some of his stage directions are 
plainly intended for the reader, not the 
actor. When to a description of the gen- 
eral appearance and dress is added " The 
expression of the eyes betrays a preco- 
cious depravity," we feel that the limits 
of the art of " making-up " are passed. 
To insure accuracy of portraiture even 
slovenly forms of speech are carefully re- 
produced, and a quasi-phonetic spelling 
adopted in consequence. A character 
enters and says to the other occupants of 
the stage, Guten Abend. In real life this 
conventional greeting is usually slurred 
over even by Sie well-educated, Haupt- 
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mann therefore thinks it necessary to in- 
dicate a rapid utterance, and spells the 
two words as one, omitting the " e " in 
Guten, thus: Gutnabend. In common 
with all touches of dialect this contracted 
spelling impresses upon the dialogue a 
certain verisimilitude, as of photography. 
We do justice at any rate to the author's 
desire to be faithful to life, but it is hard 
to see that any real advance is made to 
our appreciation of character thereby. 
To be sure a lower stratum of society is 
marked by a further contraction, and the 
form adopted for beggar-folk and work- 
ing-people is Gunabend, The inconven- 
ience that everyone experiences in deci- 
phering dialect is aggravated when even 
the educated classes are so photographic- 
ally, or phonogjaphically, copied. All 
spelling is a convention and does not real- 
ly represent consistently the sounds ut- 
tered. Except for some cases of vulgar 
or dialectic peculiarity, where light is 
thereby thrown upon a character, differ- 
entiating him from the others, it is prob- 
ably wiser and certainly simpler to ad- 
here to the accepted spelling. Perhaps 
under some circumstances, to represent 
special gjuffness, the abbreviation 
'* morning " may legitimately stand for 
" good morning," but it is hardly conceiv- 
able that any advantage would be gained 
by representing ladies and gentlemen as 
saying " gdmoming," though the ma- 
jority of us undoubtedly pronounce the 
words in that manner. And if the prin- 
ciple is a good one, why not carry it to its 
logical conclusion and write in Mr. 
Sweet's alphabet " gnd monin " ? 

All this elaboration of detail in Haupt- 
mann's dramas results in intense vivid- 
ness of portraiture. The author realizes 
his characters strongly, and by his techni- 
cal ability he forces us to realize them like- 
wise. There is a disadvantage, however, 
in this intense realism. The characters 
so depicted are individuals much more 
than typical characters, by reason of the 
very insistence on minor details that 
makes them so intensely alive. Typical 



in a sense they are undoubtedly, examples 
of the modem spirit in its various forms 
of unrest and inquiry, pessimistic, social- 
istic, skeptical, but none can be taken as 
the incarnation or mouthpiece of that 
spirit, or as the representative of any 
quality of mind, as Hamlet is, or Qar- 
chen, or Monsieur Poirier. They are 
units, studied from life, and no more. 

With Die Weber we enter upon a 
new stage of Hauptmann's development 
Einsame Menschen and College Cramptan, 
two earlier plays, have not been here dis- 
cussed, for they possess no special feat- 
ures, differentiating them in style and 
treatment from Das Friedensfest or Der 
Biberpelz. In all four the author is as im- 
passive and impartial a mover of puppets 
as Gustave Flaubert himself. There is no 
reprehension in his treatment of the ill- 
tempered family in Das Friedensfest, there 
is none for that gallery of thieves and 
cheats, Der Biberpelz. He has no favorite 
type of character, nor is he more at home 
with one class of society than with an- 
other. Artists and thinkers, bourgeois, 
the proletariat, all engage his attention, 
but none to a predominant extent The 
dramatic interest of vice and strongly 
marked faults of character is greater than 
that of virtue and self-repression ; hence 
the preponderance of the unheroic in 
these plays. It is true that Der Biberpelz 
was published subsequently to Die Weber 
by a year, but in point of treatment it is 
essentially a harking-back to the period 
of the author's development that preceded 
Die Weber, and is utterly unlike the plays 
that followed. 

It was pointed out above that Vor 
Sonnenaufgang, Hauptmann's earliest 
drama, has a distinctly ethical signifi- 
cance, and that, to judge from this play, 
not life only but the moral problems of 
life seem to be of interest to the author. 
From his next plays the flavor of moral- 
ity is absent. Neither in subject nor in 
grouping of characters is there any sign 
that he passes judgment on the facts of 
life presented. But with the production 
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of Die Weber the moralist in Hauptmann 
reappeared, and he definitely asserted 
himself as a sympathizer with the poor 
and the oppressed. Die Weber, The 
Weavers, is a series of scenes describing 
with closest realism the poverty, misery 
and ignorance of the weavers in a small 
manufacturing district of Silesia. It ends 
with an outbreak of the famine-stricken 
mob, and their conflict with the troops 
sent to restore order. There is no other 
story, and no especial protagonist. In- 
dividuals appear and reappear, insignifi- 
cant in themselves and unremembered; 
they are but the pieces which fit together 
into the composition of the whole. The 
play is a dramatic epic, describing by 
means of dialogue, the sufferings of the 
weavers, their revolt, and the madness 
that seizes the rioters after their first suc- 
cess. The curtain falls before the event- 
ual triumph of the military actually takes 
place. Although it is evident that sym- 
pathy with an oppressed class of workers 
has inspired this moving picture, S3rm- 
pathy is only manifested by the arrange- 
ment of material and by the fact that 
the author has studied his subject so 
closely. Sympathy does not blind him 
to the faults of the weavers, to their ig- 
norance, shiftlessness, and excesses. The 
indictment against civilization and society 
is not strained. These are the facts, he 
seems to say; judge upon whom the 
blame must rest for the existence of such 
misery, degradation and crime. 

Compassion for suffering, and for those 
who struggle against oppression, is the 
key-note of all Hauptmann's later work. 
Hannele, Florian Geyer, and Die Versun- 
kefte Glocke are three diverse expressions 
of the same animating motive; but in no 
other respect can they be grouped to- 
gether, except (and the fact may be more 
significant tfian at first sight it appears) 
that they are all written in verse. Florian 
Geyer is an immense specimen of that 
bewildering form of art, the historical 
drama, which we admire in Shakespeare 
and tolerate from Tennyson. The sub- 



ject is the Peasants' War in Germany 
during the early Reformation period, the 
same subject that inspired Goethe to 
his early work, Gots von Berlichingen, 
Geyer, like Gotz, was a noble who es- 
poused the cause of the down-trodden 
peasants. As in Goethe's play, the per- 
sonality of the hero and his career supply 
the thread of unity upon which the scenes 
are strung. In spite of its huge propor- 
tions and the inevitable comparison with 
Goethe's brilliant work, this drama is an 
excellent example of its kind. The his- 
torical importance of the events and per- 
sons depicted raises the author above the 
necessity of elaborating petty details, such 
as would here be fanciful and out of place, 
though properly introduced into Das 
Friedensfest or Die Weber, the interest of 
which apart from detail is insignificant. 
The framework, too, of a historical drama 
suits Hauptmann's discursive method, 
and his grand fault, feebleness of con- 
struction, is not noticed. 

The curious play, Hannele, that im- 
mediately preceded Florian Geyer, shows 
striking originality of conception and also 
the essentially pictorial character of the 
author's talent Poverty and misery, this 
time in the person of an innocent child, 
have again aroused his sympathy. In 
Die Weber and in Florian Geyer the 
struggles of the poor result only in dis- 
aster and defeat. As if hopeless of re- 
lief in this world for the oppressed, 
Hauptmann carries us, in Hannele, into 
the next, and satisfies our sense of justice 
by representing the child's spirit received 
by angels into Heaven. The plot of the 
play is very simple. Hannele has been 
found one winter's night trying to drown 
herself. She is rescued and brought into 
the alms-house, ill, in fact dying of the 
shock and the fever brought on by ex- 
posure. Some scenes introducing the 
other vagabond tenants of the alms-house 
remind us of the Biberpelz, and supply 
the sordid and vicious background upon 
which to cast in bright relief the visions 
of the sick child. Hannele is put to bed 
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by a nurse and attended to by the doctor, 
and then supernatural visitants appear to 
her. Her dead mother, her cruel lather, 
who had driven her out into the streets 
that night, a glorified semblance of the 
nurse, a tailor who makes her a shroud, 
the angel of Death, other angels, and 
finally a stranger, nowhere named but 
obviously intended to be Christ, come to 
her in her fevered dreams, which are 
acted on the stage as if they were reahties. 
The vision concludes with her entrance 
into Heaven, under conduct of the 
stranger. At this crowning point the 
lights on the stage are lowered for a mo- 
ment; when they are turned up again all 
the paraphernalia of the vision have dis- 
appeared, and the nurse and the doctor 
are seen bending over the little cot in the 
alms-house. "She is dead! ** says tht 
doctor, and the curtain falls. 

The author calls this drama a dream- 
poem, and no better description of it can 
be given. But poetically fanciful as it is, 
the play curiously bears witness to the 
author's early training in realistic meth- 
ods, for the vision is represented as hardly 
more than what the delirious imaginings 
of a little girl of Hannele's station might 
naturally be. This blending of pathology 
with mysticism is not unlike some gro- 
tesque mediaeval fancies of the supernat- 
ural. Up to a certain point we seem to be 
witnessing nothing but the hallucinations 
of a sick child. Then the character of the 
vision insensibly changes, and concep- 
tions are introduced, such as the figure 
of Death, which are beyond the imagina- 
tion of a child. Finally, we are fairly in 
another world, that transcends the evi- 
dence of sense and the realities of earth. 

Hitherto Hauptmann has been chiefly 
remarkable as an uncompromising real- 
ist, at first uninfluenced by ethical con- 
siderations, then gradually yielding to 
promptings of compassion and to a grow- 
ing sense of justice unsatisfied by things 
as they are. Hannele's mystical progress 
to Heaven is a premonition of another 
new departure in subject and method. 



The facts of Ufe are no kmger sufficient 
to embody the author^s ideas. Whither 
win he lead us next? 

The answer is given in his next drama. 
Die Versunkene Glocke, The Sunken Bell, 
a work not only different from, but alien 
to, all that went before. In it die author 
abandons the concrete realities of human 
life, which he had previously examined so 
curiously and reproduced so accurately. 
The drama does not merely turn largdy 
upon the introduction of the supernatural, 
the action itself is but symbolic of an- 
other and deeper struggle. The bare 
recital of the story is inadequate to convey 
its significance. Time and place escape 
us. A bell-founder, master in his art, has 
cast a bell for a little church among the 
mountains. Through the mischievous 
agency of a faun or wood-spirit the wagon 
bearing the bell to its destination is over- 
turned, and the bell plunges down a steep 
descent and sinks to the bottom of a 
mountain tarn. The bell-founder, injured 
in his efforts to stop it, and crushed in 
spirit by the extinction of his hopes of 
fame, is tended by a wood-nymph, who 
falls in love with him and magically re- 
stores his youthful vigor and ambition. 
He deserts wife and home in the valley to 
inhabit the mountain heights with the 
captivating njrmph. There he performs 
strange feats of metallurgy, compelling 
gnomes and other spirits to assist him, 
and aims at building a great temple to 
God among the summits of the moun- 
tains and endowing it with such a peal 
of bells as was never heard before. But 
his former fellow-villagers are roused by 
his unprincipled abandonment of wife 
children, and by the rumor of his unholy 
association vnth elves and witches. They 
assail him in his stronghold, but he 
drives them back. Then in the hour of 
victory, he hears the tolling of the sunken 
bell. Remorse and despair seize him and 
he rushes away to die. From this out- 
line it is obvious that the ostensible 
drama is a mere shell, of which the kernel 
may be guessed but is nowhere explicitly 
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stated. The play is not a fairy-tale, nor 
even a parable, for make-believe is not 
consistently adhered to. On various oc- 
casions the characters drop the mask from 
their faces, as it were, and deliver a few 
words of die homily that their acting is 
supposed to imply, a proceeding destruc- 
tive of any dramatic illusion. The wood- 
nymph, for example, speaks of the hero 
as striving to free the elemental spirits 
from a curse, he himself alludes to his 
work as a new birth of light into the 
world; neither expression applies to 
merely casting a peal of bells. The exact 
significance of the drama and of the vari- 
ous characters is now occupying the atten- 
tion and ingenuity of German critics, and 
need not be gone into here. It is as a 
contribution to dramatic art that we are 
considering the play, not as a theory of 
the universe or a system of philosophy. 
With regret we must note it as a retro- 
grade step in Hauptmann's progress. 
We have seen him begin with social 
drama, taking up in turn different phases 
of modem life and producing a series of 
vivid pictures according to methods of 
strict realism. He also gave us heroic 
drama in verse, an historical picture on a 
grand scale, but still he was closely in 
contact with real life. Even in the pretty 
poem that introduced us to the world be- 
yond the grave the whole treatment was 
instinct with realism and dramatic truth. 
Now he has parted from actual life and 
yerisimilitude altogether to plunge into 
allegory, where many of his gifted coun- 
trymen have already been swallowed up. 
The great Goethe ended here. His life- 
work, Faust, became a medley of wise re- 
flections and witty epigrams, with strains 
of exquisite poetry interspersed, and 
scenes of effective comedy, but the drama 
that he originally contemplated died with 
Gretchcn at the end of Part I. The Teu- 
tonic mind has always been strongly in- 
clined to the pursuit of abstract truth, and 
arty whose material is concrete fact, has 
consequently languished in Germany. 
Hauptmann, the realist, appears to be the 



latest victim of the national tendency. 
Die Versunkene Glocke is an allegory cast 
in dramatic form, perhaps a good alle- 
gory, but for that reason a bad drama. 
An allegory is self-consciously enigmatic 
and suggestive, and therefore does not 
comport with illusions, which are the es- 
sence of drama. Our interest in the bell- 
founder's efforts to cast a peal of bells 
cools rapidly when he gives us to under- 
stand that he is not really engaged in bell- 
making but is working on some myste- 
rious problem which is to bring light into 
the world and remove the effects of a 
primal curse. That he should despair 
and die, when he hears the distant tone of 
his own bell miraculously sounding from 
the depths of the lake, is an inconse- 
quence that cannot be taken seriously for 
an instant, any more than the death of 
Achilles from a wound in the heel. The 
author's previous training prevents him 
from developing a tedious subject te- 
diously. His gjasp of character does not 
desert him nor his power of writing forci- 
ble dialogue. These are the redeeming 
virtues of the drama as a drama. 

Hauptmann's latest contribution to 
dramatic literature is a welcome return to 
his earlier manner. Fuhrmann Henschel, 
Driver Henschel, is a study of human 
characters in situations of real life, and 
the author has had recourse in this play 
to the fountain of his best inspirations, 
the lower classes. Henschel is a bluff, 
good-humored coachman at a Silesian 
health resort who promises his dying wife 
that when she is gone he will not take 
the servant-maid to be a step-mother to 
their little child. The promise is given 
lightly, to humor what he considers a sick 
woman's jealous fancy, and he hardly 
thinks of it again. The wife dies, the 
servant makes herself indispensable to the 
widower, and — he marries her. Then 
comes a change in his fortunes. The lit- 
tle watering-place begins to lose its rep- 
utation and its trade declines. Henschel's 
business suffers. His daughter dies, per- 
haps from step-motherly neglect, or even 
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worse treatment, as the neighbors are not 
slow to hint. Their outspoken suspicions 
reach Henschel's ears. He remembers 
his broken promise, and in his state of 
mental distress comes to regard the sec- 
ond marriage as a guilty action and his 
accumulated misfortunes as a vengeance 
upon him. Superstition once awakened 
in a peasant's mind is not slow in acquir- 
ing complete control of his actions. Mur- 
der, or suicide would be the natural 
outcome of such a tangle. Henschel's dis- 
position renders him incapable of reveng- 
ing himself on his miserable wife, so he 
puts an end to himself. It is a grimy trag- 
edy, and there is hardly any relief to the 
atmosphere of gloom in which the play 
is involved from the very commencement. 
The progress of Henschel from suspicion 
and remorse to suicidal mania is depicted 
as convincingly as can be an)rthing so 
alien to ordinary mental processes. It is 
remarkable that the reversion to realism 
of subject and treatment should be as 
complete as it is in this play. The co-inci- 
dence of misfortune following the breach 
of a solemn promise lends itself to the 
presentation of the one as the conse- 
quence of the other, and s)mibolism, such 
as Hauptmann was steeped in when he 



wrote Die Versunkene Glocke, might very 
well have found expression in this play by 
at least a suggestion of the close connec- 
tions of the forbidden marriage and the 
suffering it entailed. But there is not a 
trace of such an idea. It is only the dis- 
eased, obviously diseased, imagination of 
Henschel that traces the connection, and 
it is rather as evidence of his mental dis- 
order that the point is introduced. 

Whether Hauptmann has definitely 
abandoned his mystical speculations it is 
too soon to judge. It is announced that 
he is now busy with three plays, an his- 
torical drama on the period already treat- 
ed by him in Florian Geyer, a comedy, 
and a sacred dramatic poem. The former 
two cannot well be other than studies of 
real humanity as it lives and moves in our 
midst. This is the dramatist's proper 
sphere, and Hauptmann has shown how 
complete a master he is of such material. 
The sacred dramatic poem has a less re- 
assuring sound. But we remember 
Hannele and its exquisite intermingling of 
the supernatural with the real, and we 
may hope that the author's genius will 
again prove equal to the height of a great 
argument. 



Nemesis 

By Wolcott LeClear Beard 



y" y E stood by the dead body of his 
M m horse, looking ruefully around 
# # him at the unending desert. On 
three sides, as far as his eye 
could reach, there was nothing but sand 
and cactus. In the north a range of bare, 
low hills outlined their rugged shapes 
against the sky of milky blue. 

Sand, cactus and hills alike were danc- 
ing in the fierce heat waves; but at one 
point it seemed as though they danced 
with an intensity somewhat greater than 
they showed elsewhere ; as though a fire 
had burned to coals and was adding its 



smokeless heat to that of the sun. For 
some time he watched this point; then 
took from his saddle a blanket, some 
food and a canteen, in the bottom of 
which a little water gurgled, and set off 
wearily across the burning, shifting sand. 
The desert lay in wrinkles like the face 
of an old man ; one of these wrinkles he 
mounted as his way led across it. Then 
he saw a tent-fly, which threw a patch of 
gray shadow on the sand ; some men who 
lay beneath it; and a fire, long since 
burned to coals, which smouldered along- 
side. 
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He descended the hill and stood for a 
moment on the edge of the shadow which 
the tent-fly cast. No one looked at him 
or spoke. A man lying on the farther 
side of the tent-fly opened and shut his 
hand continually: that was the only mo- 
tion to be seen, and it caught and held 
the newcomer's eye. 

One figure alone was not lying down. 
It was that of a man, older than most of 
the others, who sat with his back against 
a five-gallon canteen which was propped 
against one of the tent poles which sup- 
ported the fly. His head was dropped 
low and his white sombrero concealed 
most of his face. In his hand he held a 
heavy pistol, cocked. He, apparently, 
was the chief of the party, and it was to 
him that the stranger finally addressed 
himself. 

"Hello, there in the camp," he said 
hoarsely. " Can I stay an' go along with 
you? My horse is dead, and I'm nearly 
out of water." He spoke with an assur- 
ance of success, for he knew that hos- 
pitality such as he claimed could never be 
denied. 

There was a general, unwilling move- 
ment. Hats, tilted over the faces of their 
owners, were lifted for a moment, and the 
man who sat guarding the canteen raised 
his head. He made one or two vain at- 
tempts to swallow, and his voice, when he 
spoice, was only a raucous whisper. 

" There's about two quarts of water 
here for nine men," he said with evident 
effort, choosing his words so as to use 
as few as could be made to serve. " God 
only knows when we'll get more. Maybe 
the water team 11 come. Maybe 'twon't. 
It's sixty hours overdue now. If you 
want to pool what water you've got with 
ours, and take our chances, you can." 

It was the only way. After a moment's 
hesitation the stranger dropped his 
blanket and food on the sand, and slowly 
unslinging his canteen, he handed it to 
the man who had spoken. This man 
moved slowly away from the canteen he 
guarded and motioned to the stranger to 



unscrew both of the stoppers. Then he 
poured the contents of the smaller canteen 
into that which he had been guarding. 
Poured slowly and carefully, so that not 
one precious drop should be lost. 

The sound of the trickling water roused 
the men who lay about far more than 
the advent of the newcomer had done. 
Hands sought tin cups which lay empty, 
each by the side of its owner, and there 
were inarticulate petitions; sounds which 
indicated their meaning as an animal 
voices its wish for food. 

"Tain't time for a drink yet, boys. 
This is jus' a little liquid re-inforcement 
that we got," said the chief. He tried to 
speak cheerfully, and the effort was piti- 
ful. 

The man who had first attracted the 
stranger's attention, threw off the hat that 
had covered his face and raised himself on 
one elbow. "Water — more water?" he 
croaked, " then give me some. We're 
dying for it — dying. I am, anyway. 
What are you taking in another man for, 
to drink up what we have? Give me 
some water, I say I Give me some ! " His 
voice, as he spoke the last words, rose to 
a hoarse scream. 

The chief looked at him patiently. " It 
isn't time for the next drink, yet," he said. 
" Lie down and keep quiet- — ^you're only 
making yourself worse. The man who 
just came brings his share and something 



over. 
it 



Just came? Yes. Who are you 
bound to look out for ; the party you've 
got charge of, or a tramp that happens 
in? Give me some water, I say. I'm dy- 
ing — do you hear? — dying." 

Lying next the speaker was a boy, still 
in his early teens. " Shut up, Ballard, 
can't you? " he said, querulously. " Don' 
make us think 'bout water no more'n we 
c'n help. It don't pay, nohow." 

" My tongue's all furry, like a rabbit," 
continued Ballard, with a dry sob in his 
throat. " My eyes won't work, and it 
hurts between my shoulders." 

The stranger, who had been standing 
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silently in the middle of the group, now 
picked up the blanket he had dropped 
and walked deliberately up to the speaker. 
" You do seem mighty sorry for your- 
self/' said he. " Wdl, I wouldn't wonder 
if you had some reason to." 

There was no reply. Spreading his 
blanket between Ballard and the boy who 
had reproved him, the stranger lay down 
and tilted his hat over his eyes as the 
others had done, and for the time said no 
more. 

At the time of the stranger's advent to 
the camp, the tent poles cast no shadow. 
Gradually a shadow began to creep from 
them; extending to Uie eastward and 
lengthening as the afternoon wore on, 
and the sun reddened and sank until it 
threw its level rays under the tent-fly. All 
this time not a word had been spoken, and 
except now and then for a guttural moan 
from Ballard, there had been no sound. 
The man who guarded the water laid 
down his pistol for a moment and looked 
at his watch, shutting it with a click. 
Then he spoke, but so thick was his 
voice that one could hardly understand 
him. 

" I reckon it's time now, boys," he said. 
" Who'll get his cup here first? " 

Then, once more, the blankets stirred. 
Some of the men sat up, eagerly extend- 
ing their cups, and one or two more 
crawled, slowly and with labor, toward 
the canteen. Ballard, feebly groping by 
his side, lay where he was. Picking up 
Ballard's tin cup and his own, the stranger 
waited until the others had been served, 
and held them out to be filled. Then he 
set his own carefully down by his blanket. 
Before he could hand the other to its 
owner, that owner had snatched it from 
his hand, spilling some of the contents. 
The rest Ballard began to drink in great 
gulps. 

" Hold on, there," said the stranger. 
" Go slow, or you'll choke yourself to 
death, and I don't want you to do that — 
yet." 

" You spilled mine," Ballard managed 



to exclaim. " You spilled it Pay it 
back." 

He reached for the cup which had been 
set by the blanket, but the stranger 
caught his hand and removed the cup 
from his reach; then, still holding Bal- 
lard's wrist, he drank deliberately, in little 
sips, watching Ballard's face as he did 
so. With a convulsive effort Ballard 
snatched his hand away and turned his 
face in the other direction. The stranger 
finished drinking and lay down on his 
blanket again ; lay so that his mouth was 
within a few inches of Ballard's ear. 

" That's the way to drink water when 
you haven't got much and don't know 
when the rest is coming," he said in a tone 
so low that no one but the man to whom 
he spoke could hear. " That drink did 
me a lot of good. I can talk all right now. 
Later on, maybe I'll talk to you a little, to 
while away the time. Not now, but later. 
We'll all be thirstier, most likely, then." 

Once or twice as the darkness fell, the 
stranger leaned over Ballard and listened, 
apparently for the sound of breathing. 
Each time, re-assured, he lay down again. 
Once or twice he essayed to speak, but 
his voice seemed stuck in his throat, and 
he gave over the attempt. 

Another drink was served out. The 
men held out their cups in silence ; those 
who were still able to go to the canteen 
drawing the allowance of the men who 
were weaker and unable to help them- 
selves. It was impossible for one to see 
another. The darkness and flying sand 
prevented it. 

The stranger took his cup and Bal- 
lard's, got what little water was allowed, 
and returned to his blanket. He sipped 
his share carefully, and then leaned over 
Ballard. 

" I s'pose you want some water, don't 
you ? " he asked. " Water. Wet water. 
Hear it?" 

Ballard roused himself for a little and 
stretched a tremulous, eager hand for the 
cup, but the stranger removed it from his 
reach. 
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" This ain't your share," he said. 
*' Your share is down by me, here. No, 
you can't touch it — ^you can't reach it. 
This that I have is my share, my share 
that you tried to take away from me the 
last time there was any served to us. 
There, the last of it's gone. It was aw- 
ful good. Yours'll go too, in a minute. 
That kid, over on my other side, wants 
some more to drink. 

'* Say, Ballard, you look mighty like 
that photograph that was showed me 
three months back. I've got it with me 
now ; over there where my horse is. It's 
mighty pretty. I'd show it to you in the 
morning, only you won't be alive, then. 
I hope you won't, anyhow. Oh, I know 
what you think of. You wonder who I 
am. I kinder think you guess, though. 
I'm her brother. I know you never saw 
me before. That's because I was away 
from home — out here. And then, you 
see, you didn't know her long, all told. 
And you won't never know her again. 
She died three days after I got home, and 
then I came to see if I couldn't find you ; 
and I did find you. Here. There wasn't 
no doubt about it. I knew you all right. 

" They told me, some of 'em — the men 
in the town that had known her always — 
that she deserved all she got for being 
such a fool as to marry you. And she did 
think she married you; you know that. 
But she was mighty young, and that's 
what excused her. It was all that ex- 
cused her. No, you can't have that water. 
I'm going to give it to that kid, there ; the 
one that had sand enough to call you 
down when you was whining like a mon- 
grel cur." 

The stranger turned, and lifting the 
boy to a sitting position, held the cup to 
his lips and allowed him slowly to drink ; 
then laid him back on his blanket. 

" There's no use your trying to kick," 
the stranger went on, to Ballard. " You 
can't make anyone hear, you know, the 
way the wind's a-going. It's a hot wind, 
ain't it? Hot and dry. That's what 
makes the water so specially good. But 



as I v/as saying. She was awful young. 
You were older, a good deal; you had 
seen things, and she hadn't. How did 
she know what made a marriage legal 
when you got her to run away with you ? 
And it was a real pretty trick to tell her 
that it wasn't legal. You thought that 
you would get her to do whatever you 
wanted her to in that way, so that the 
people home wouldn't find out. And you 
were about right, too. But she was fond 
of you yet — I said she was a fool, you 
know. She was so afraid you'd leave her, 
and tried to do everything she could to 
keep you. I suppose that got tiresome 
after a while. And I suppose that that 
was why you struck her when she sang 
one night — sang a song that you'd praised 
so many times and said you liked to hear 
when you first knew her. The next day 
you left her — remember it? Then she 
spent all the money she had in hunting 
for you, and finally she came home. It 
was when she was sick and out of her 
head that she told these things. Out of 
her head like you'll be before morning. 
But I heard her tell these things, and 
that's why I came West again and 
brought that photograph with me. I al- 
ways knew I'd find you, but I never 
thought of such luck as this. 

" You can hear what I say all right. I 
know that. There ain't any use in your 
making a noise like a sea-lion. Don't you 
wish you was a sea-lion? There'd be 
plenty of water, then. But there ain't any 
use in you making those noises. I won't 
stop. 

" Hear that sound ? That's water be- 
ing poured out — ^another drink. I need 
some more after talking so much, and 
yours'll do for that boy again. I reckon 
he'll pull through all right, but I don't 
much think you will. And it's better so 
— it'll save trouble." 

The boy was moaning like an animal in 
pain. The stranger gave him water and 
then drank his own share. 

" D'you hear that, Ballard ? " he asked. 
" That was the last of the water. There'll 
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be no more now until the water teams 
come, and they can't get here before 
morning at the soonest. And I don't 
much think you'll be here in the morning. 
If you are, I'll maybe talk to you again 
— for the last time. There ain't much 
good in my keeping on now, for I reckon 
you're going off your head, judging from 
the sound you make. They do that to- 
ward the last. I've seen 'em. I'm going 
to try and get some sleep." 

He lay back on his blankets, and asleep 
or not, remained motionless. The boy, 
lying by his side, moaned from time to 
time. Ballard, once, gathered himself to- 
gether, and with a harsh roar attempted 
to rise ; but the eflFort was too much for 
him and he fell back, his lips touching the 
powdery sand. Then he raised his head 
and tried to laugh. With a convulsive 
effort his doubled figure straightened. 
His fists clenched and remained clenched. 

The chief uncocked his pistol and lay 
down with the others, for there was no 
water left for him to guard. Slowly the 
east turned to a faint gray, still more 
faintly tinged with pink. The wind 
dropped, and dividing into a hundred lit- 
tle dust-laden whirlwinds, hurried away 
over the range of hills. The east bright- 
ened still more, and a few level, pink sun- 
beams brought the promise of another 
burning day. 

Some of the men turned on their blank- 
ets uneasily, but most of them lay still. 
Suddenly one — ^the chief — sat up and 
held his hand to his ear, listening intently. 

From across the rise over which the 
stranger had walked there came a sound 
of rattling spokes and a faint thud of 
hoofs in the sand. Then the heads of 
two mules appeared above the rise, fol- 
lowed by their bodies, slowly as though 
they were coming up stairs. Two wheel- 
mules came in the same way and a wagon 
creaked after them. There were barrels 
in the wagon, and as it passed over a 
rough place, a little water splashed over 
the edge of one of the barrels on to a 
slowly moving wheel, and glistened there. 

Somebody managed to say " Thank 



God." The boy gave a hoarse scream, 
and under the inspiriting sight of the 
water, now so near, he sprang to his feet 
and went in a staggering run for the 
wagon ; those of the men who were able, 
followed him. 

The wagon stopped, and with kindly 
violence those who had brought the water 
fought off the thirst-maddened men. 

" Don't scrap for it so, boys," one of 
them said. " We'll give you all that's 
good for you — ^all you want, as soon as 
you can take it without killing you." 

The chief of the party stood weakly to 
one side, his empty cup in his hand. One 
of the men on the wagon jumped to the 
ground, and taking the cup, filled it and 
handed it back. Then he stood watching 
the chief as he drank, and noted his evi- 
dent struggles to keep himself from 
drinking too fast. 

" Say, I'm awful sorry for this — for 
our not gettin' here till now, Adams," he 
said. " We broke down, twenty miles out 
on the return, and we had to go back and 
wait for repairs. We done the best we 
could. But it's awfully lucky that things 
is as well as they are, anyhow. The 
boys is all — ^well — as right as one could 
expect, ain't they ? " 

The chief tried to reply, but his swollen 
and blackened tongue refused to serve 
him. The stranger was standing by, and 
he answered instead. 

*' Everything's as it should be — ^that is 
to say it will be now that the water's here. 
There's one man in there yet," he hoarsely 
croaked, with a nod of his head toward 
the tent-fly. 

The man looked; then strode to the 
one form which lay motionless near its 
tumbled blanket. He removed the hat 
which covered the face; then covered it 
again and returned. The chief looked at 
him inquiringly. 

" It's Ballard. He's past all help— has 
been for hours," the man said. Then he 
shuddered and went on. " I've seen a 
good many things since I've been in this 
country, but — Lord! — I never want to 
look at such a face again." 
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A Fireside Song 

By Henry Rutgers Remsen 

Hear how fast the storm winds ride, 

Yoho / Yoho / 
But by the broad-arched chimney wide, 
Cosily sitting side by side 
Two jolly brown jugs like fat monks bide. 

Yoho / Yoho / 

They wink and they nod while I watch and smoke^ 

Yoho / Yoho / 
Like boon companions cracking a joke, 
Their fat sides heave, they gurgle and choke 
With the spirits gay which their brown garbs cloak » 

Yoho ! Yoho / 

Full-blooded are they with the cider sweet 

Yoho ! Yoho f 
That saw the summer and winter meet 
In autumn dreams that were faint and fleet, 
While the apple boughs bent to the apple trees' feet. 

Yoho ! Yoho / 

Then what care we for the winter's cry? 

Yoho ! Yoho / 
We laugh as we hear the winds ride by. 
And build the frolicking fire high, 
And sing, these jolly brown jugs and I. 

Yoho / Yoho ! 
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In a Japanese Garden 

By Eleanor B. Caldwell 



ygOKI sat in his open-air studio — 

>Uf the size of a large dry-goods box, 
y m all open in front; but the sides 
finished with translucent paper, 
and branches of trees drawn thereon* 

Without, at the back, stood dwarf 
trees in blue-and-white bowls. And the 
outlook, in front, showed glimpses of the 
house where Kako poured tea, and also of 
a trickling waterfall dropping into a 
miniature lake. 

Many people stood before Aoki's 
studio, watching the lively intelligence of 
his brush. 

The day was overcast, and the ground 
damp to stand upon, but they did not 
move on. 

Aoki raised his eyebrows in a knowing 
arch as he dexterously created brilliant 
birds and flowers; and, now and again, 
he gave the people a few words as to his 
own cleverness. " If I paint the flower," 
said he, " I must be the flower, just same 
I feel it grow." Which some of those 
who heard, understood ; others — ^peeping 
over shoulders — ^were mystified ; and the 
rest thought him a rattle-brain. 

After a while it began to rain mistily, 
and they moved on, so that no one was 
left to look at the painting. 

Aoki arranged his robe, blue-and- 
white flowered, spun the brush in his 
fingers and mused over the white sheet of 
paper before him. Then he began to 
paint for his own pleasure. 

He painted a stork, beginning with its 
little eye, swooping down the brush, fat 
— for the body — ^and with the tip, lightly, 
in the " wink of an eye," indicating its 
long legs. 

It seemed well to have this bird wading 
among the lotus-flowers. And that was 



no task — soft grays and whites of the 
large leaves shaded at a stroke. 

Yet they bloss(Mned slowly. A strange 
languor swept the senses of Aoki; the 
arched eyebrows lost their curve, the 
keenness left his face, his hand moved 
feebly in the spreading of the brush — at 
last it moved not at sdl. Aoki fell over 
upon his two hands clasped on his wet 
work, besmearing the flowers — ^you must 
needs feel them to paint them, Aoki, and 
they have put you to sleep. 

Then came a dream to Tekao AokL 

One of the sacred storks left the bam- 
boo cage down below there. It took high 
steps up the rise to the studio. Standing 
with the mists bedewing it, flapped its 
wings in a stately way, and gave a peck 
at the head of Tekao. 

Aoki felt guilty, in his sleep — ^Thc 
spirit of the sacred stork, he had odled as 
he drew, the worshipped stork, he had 
inhabited, he a poor mortal I 

He kept his face buried from "the 
wrath ; " only his black hair showed. 

The stork fastened a long bill in the 
nape of his blue robe and so lifted him 
over his table, out of his studio, down to 
the rustic bridge a few feet away. There 
stood a dwarf pine, old and gnarled. On 
its top Aoki was placed, and he lay out 
stiflF and horizontal. The wind blew his 
hair and his garments, but the sturdy 
deep-green little tree stirred not, nor felt 
his weight. Down from the tea-house 
tripped Kako, pretty Kako, with her dress 
all wound about her and a red rose in her 
hair. 

She stood on the slope, her finger-tips 
touched in amazement, nodding her head. 

And the sacred stork sentinelled the 
bridge. 
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Aoki's limbs began to shiver. 

The bird stopped in the midst of the 
bridge, stretched toward him, with the 
motion to Kako to push Aoki into the 
lake. 

The girl came cautiously nearer, ex- 
tended a finger-tip, leaning over, and 
flipped him off of the tree-top. 



He hit the water upon his back, his legs 
doubled up and kicking into the air. 

And with that Aoki started up, waken- 
ing. From a crevice in the roof a drop 
of rain spattered upon the paper before 
him, and from the nape of his neck a little 
rill of water coursed down his back. 

Without, the rain poured in torrents. 



Dew Fall 

By Clarence Urmy 

After sunset's golden glory, 
After twilight's purple calm, 

After bedtime prayer and story, 
After breath of Dreamland balm. 

Comes the time when on the flowers. 
Softly swayed by starry breeze. 

Fall the tears in silver showers 
From the ghosts of memories. 



The Lost Lamp of Architecture 

By Katharine Metcalfe Roof 



rHERE was scarcely a breath of 
air in the architect's office. A 
white glare of heat was reflected 
into the room from the wall of the 
building opposite. The heavy buzz of 
the flies, and the sharp rap-tap of the 
typewriter in an inner office were the only 
sounds. 

The child heaved a deep sigh, he was so 
tired of waiting. How long it was since 
his mother had lifted him up into that 



slippery green chair, telling him to stay 
there until she came back I His small feet 
stiffly encased in kid would not reach 
half-way to the floor, but dangled in limp 
discomfort in midair. He regarded them 
with brief impersonal interest; the toes 
were slightly turned in like the feet of a 
doll. The long minutes dragged heavily 
by. He counted laboriously with raised 
finger, ten points to the acanthus leaves 
on a dusty cast hanging upon the opposite 
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wall, then was constrained to stop, ten 
being the limit of his capacity. He 
sought to hasten the minutes by kicking 
rhythmically against the rungs of his 
chair. Then wearying even of this de- 
light of the ear, began to draw designs 
in the thick dust on an adjacent table, 
afterward rubbing his forefinger against 
his immaculate little pique skirt ; he sur- 
veyed the eflFect with serious admiration. 
With what gratifying distinctness the 
damp, dark streaks relieved against the 
starched white surface! He frowned 
deeply in the intensity of his regard. 

His eyes wandering again in search of 
further amusement, were arrested by a 
gaily colored picture of a potential sea- 
side cottage, and his face brightened. 

"If I was there," he meditated, "I 
would live in that little place under the 
pirazza — and Teddy could go with me if 
he would give me his lion what roars, and 
we would play Daniel and " 

He was distracted at this point by the 
figure of a dancing boy standing a-top a 
row of shelves just beyond the picture. 
Time passed, and this too, lost its charm. 

" Why doesn't Mamma come ? " he 
wondered, wearily. Then a sickening 
pang smote him in the region of his sash 
— Suppose she had forgotten him and 
gone away! The awful thought almost 
impelled him from his chair into the next 
room, where the occasional flash of a red 
shirt-waist bore witness to the presence 
of the friendly typewriter who had 
smiled upon him as he passed. 

He choked back the rising limip in his 
throat heroically, deciding not to go, and 
then — he discovered that wonderful little 
white plaster house built upon a distant 
table. In a flash haunting fears and 
ennui vanished. The child leaned for- 
ward and looked eagerly. On the roof of 
the house was a beautiful white dome 
like half a ball, and across the front was 
a row of little pillars like sticks of white 
candy. It was infinitely more desirable 
than anything he had ever built with his 
blocks, more fascinating than anything 



the shop windows had held at Christmas 
time, long ago when he was little. — ^Ever 
and ever so many little white steps led up 
to the doorway. And what were those 
little things at the foot of the steps? — He 
started to get down from the chair, then 
paused, remembering his promise to his 
mother. But just to walk over to the 
table and come right back— cautiously he 
wriggled and slid down to the floor and 
across the room on tip-toe. His eyes 
widened with delight as he stood before 
it Two tiny lamp-posts with a circle of 
little globes around them stood on either 
side of the steps. He had seen lamps 
something like these in front of large, 
brightly lighted buildings on the Avenue, 
when coming home late on a winter's af- 
ternoon. If only he had one of them to 
play with. One hand went shyly up and 
felt of the little globes with a soft ques- 
tioning touch. A thrill passed through 
him as the possibility of possessing one 
of these little lamps gradually presented 
itself. He could play " after dark " with 
it in the nursery just before supper. The 
hand wandered caressingly downward, 
lingering by the stem. The post was very 
little. It would be so easy to break it off 
right there — at that thin place near the 
standard 

His mother's voice calling him from 
the doorway, roused him. A minute 
passed, she called again from without, 
and then with a start he hurried out to 
join her at the elevator, one hand clutch- 
ing nervously at his blouse as h? ran. 

She was very fair and young, the 
child's mother. The architect stood 
against the elevator door for the last sight 
of her, as the elevator dropped swiftly 
out of sight. 

" Then I will meet you at the five 
o'clock train," she called back as she van- 
ished. 

The architect was still thinking when 
he went back to the office, of how she 
looked as she stood there, holding by the 
hand the child with eyes so oddly like 
her own. " Like two children," he said 
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to himself, tenderly, and he had to ask 
his partner to repeat a piece of informa- 
tion, evidently of a disagreeable nature, 
which he had just come up to communi- 
cate. Then the dreamy look gave place to 
a quick annoyed frown. 

" Why, how could that happen ? " he 
questioned excitedly, quickening his 
steps. " But of course we can stick it 
together again." 

" But I told you the piece was gone, 
Williams." 

Now it is a fact too familiar for com- 
ment that nothing in this world is too 
small to turn the scale of life or death, 
despair or happiness, to make or unmake 
the destiny of a lifetime or a kingdom; 
and even so trivial, and, abstractly con- 
sidered, so valueless a thing as this tiny 
plaster lamp, was potent to play its part 
in the little drama of consequences, for, as 
it happened, the miniature model for the 
Agassiz Scientific Library had to be sent 
oflf that very day to the waiting commit- 
tee, and here at the last minute a break 
was discovered in the cast. One of the 
two decorative lamps was gone — ^broken 
off at the stem, and not a trace of it could 
be found. A long exhaustive and ex- 
hausting search failed to reveal it. Every 
member of the staff, from the architect to 
the office boy, grovelled in turn upon the 
dusty floor, under and around the furni- 
ture, impelled by the conviction that the 
broken piece lay concealed in this or that 
dark comer, neglected by the others. 

The partner thought it had rolled un- 
der the bookcase, and in accordance with 
this theory two of the students, straining 
and perspiring, assisted the partner in 
pulling out the heavy piece of furniture. 

" Say, is this bookcase lead or ma- 
hogany?" inquired one of the movers 
facetiously. The remark of the other was 
irrelevant and need not be repeated — a 
comer of the unwieldy bookcase had 
fallen heavily upon his toes. 

A penny, the cork of an ink bottle, and 
much dust, were the fruits of the search, 
but the missing lamp-post was not there. 



Then the typewriter was sure it was un- 
der the steam heater, and the boy who 
had not injured his toes thought it wise 
to look through the scrap basket, and the 
architect himself was positive that it was 
under the table holding the Lilliputian 
library, and nowhere else. The architect 
was very positive when roused. 

" Perfectly absurd, you know," he 
ejaculated in angry, but somewhat muf- 
fled tones, from under the table. He was 
a tall dignified young man when erect 
upon his feet, and spoke with an Anglo- 
Manhattan accent. 

" The thing is sure to be here some- 
where." 

" It seems rather odd then, that we 
none of us find it," returned his partner 
with fictitious mildness, as he mopped his 
heated brow. 

" Not at all," returned the architect 
sharply, as he crawled around somewhat 
aimlessly upon his hands and knees. 

" You know I am blind as a bat, so I am 
not the one to find things. If I had your 
eyes now — well, really — I can't see a 
thing with these glasses. I shall get a 
stronger pair directly." 

He rose rather abruptly as he spoke 
and came into contact with the table leg 
which unexpectedly knocked his glasses 
to the floor. He picked them up broken. 

" Get them strong enough not to break 
next time," suggested his partner with 
ill-timed wit. 

" If the model hadn't been left on that 
table near the door, it never would have 
happened," continued the head of the 
firm, as he brushed the dust from his 
trousers. " You remember I said at the 
time that it wasn't safe." 

" Well, no, I don't remember," re- 
turned the other frigidly. 

The two men regarded each other 
haughtily. That is, the architect's in- 
tention was haughty, and in the direction 
of his partner, but being deprived of his 
glasses, and a trifle giddy from the re- 
verse position of his head during his 
lowly search, he mistook his man, and 
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discovered after a moment's doubt and 
vagueness that he had been gazing into 
the vacant countenance of his tall, half- 
grown office boy. His wrath waxed 
stronger and deeper at the discovery. 

" What are you standing there for with 
your mouth open, you confounded Irish 
idiot? It was undoubtedly you that 
broke it — don't you know what you did 
with the piece? Carried it out in the 
dust-pan, probably, under the impression 
that it was a burnt match ! " 

" I ain't saw it, sir, I don't know noth- 
ing about it," insisted the office boy, but 
in vain. 

A dull-eyed Irish boy with a perennial 
cold in his head, a rare talent for break- 
age, and a national heritage of untruth- 
fulness, is certainly a likely object of sus- 
picion; and so, in the heat of the mo- 
ment, it was intimated to him that his 
term of office was over. 

It was long after six before the office 
was finally vacated. The typewriter was 
the last to leave. She was a warm- 
hearted girl, and up to the last, cherished 
hopes of finding the lost bit of plaster. 

While she stood in front of one of the 
glass doors of the bookcase, as before a 
mirror, retouching the bunches of mar- 
velously wavy hair adorning either side 
of her brow, there passed through the 
room a crushed and broken-spirited office 
boy, fairly luxuriating in noisy tears. 

" I ain't touched it, I ain't never saw 
the old thing," he wept as he passed. The 
girl glanced at him sympathetically from 
under the brim of her sailor hat with its 
glittering nautical band. It was inclined 
downward at an angle almost correspond- 
ing with that of her nose. 

" Cheer up, Jimmie, cheer up," she 
said, encouragingly. " I guess they'll 
take you back all right enough, and if 
they don't, you are certainly slow enough 
to get a job at a District Messenger of- 
fice to-morrow morning." And she too 
went away, to sway uncomfortably to and 
fro on a cable car strap, all the way to 
Harlem. 



As for the architect's partner, he 
started for Jersey two hours late, as a 
result of the disaster. He was hurrying 
off from the ferry as quickly as the slowly 
moving crowd would let him, when he 
happened to glance over at the closed and 
grated doors behind which the out-going 
throng was caged, bored and waiting. 
In the front row a pretty g^rl, with a pale, 
tragic face stood, scanning with painful 
intensity the faces in the passing crowd. 
So might Charlotte Corday have looked 
behind her prison bars. 

The man gave a sudden exclamation, 
involuntarily calling a woman's name. 
But amidst the creaking ferry chains, the 
pounding of horses' hoofs, the yells of the 
drivers, and the clang of the Hoboken 
trolleys, his voice did not carry beyond his 
immediate vicinity. A fat German wom- 
an with an armful of bundles turned to 
stare at him, blocking his way ; two shop 
girls paused in a flirtation with a very 
new acquaintance, to stare and laugh at 
him over their shoulders. But the wom- 
an behind the grating, by some accident 
of movement, searched the faces in the 
crowd, without seeing him. There was 
no place in the thick, resistlessly moving 
mass of humanity where he could stand to 
meet her when the doors rolled back; 
there was nothing to do but to go through 
the ferry-house and back on the boat to 
find her. It was just as he made a fran- 
tic plunge sideways through the crowd 
to get into the ferry-house, that she 
caught sight of him, vanishing. The 
tragedy slipped from her face like a mask. 
Charlotte Corday was transformed into 
an energetic free, young American wom- 
an, who forced her way back through the 
comatose crowd with haste precipitate. 

Well — ^they met somewhere between 
the rows of waiting suburban trains. 

" Why, I thought something dreadful 
had happened to you — I was going over 
to see what was the matter — ^you didn't 
telegraph. I didn't know what could 
have happened." That was what the con- 
ductor heard in fragments, as they passed 
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him on the way to their car. Then in a 
lower tone he caught these words : 

" Oh, Jack, this never could have hap- 
pened a year ago ! " 



The architect arrived in the New 
Haven station at half past six, over- 
heated, worried and cross, a series of 
short-sighted mistakes on the way hav- 
ing added to his general discomfort. A 
woman's voice called his name, as he 
paused to fumble for his commutation 
ticket. And, after a moment's uncer- 
tainty, he discovered his wife and child 
upon an adjacent seat, still waiting for 
him. 

Perhaps it was her very natural ques- 
tion conjoined with his own remorse at 
the sight of her troubled face, that 
touched upon his irritated nerves. The 
afternoon had been trying, and the sta- 
tion was very noisy. There were only a 
few words that passed between them. 
There was a quick little flush and flash 
over the face of the woman, a proud lift 
of the chin, then a long silence between 
them. She turned her face away from 
her husband and bent over the sleepy 
child. Having weighed himself, and 
dropped innumerable pennies into various 
slots, with many and gratifying results, 
the diild slept. 

The door-keeper called the train and 
his father carried him out to the car al- 
most without waking him. Settling up 
against his mother's arm, his sleepy hand 
moved with the motion of grasping some- 
thing toward a slight pufKness in his 
blouse; but his mother, with her face 
turned toward the car window, did not 
notice him, and his father, frowning and 
glancing at her from time to time, forgot 
the child's existence. 

Out of misunderstandings as trivial as 
these, grow some of the invisible, yet un- 
surmountable barriers of separation in 
this world. 

In silence they drove from the station 
to the house. The burning rose of the 
sunset reflected in the Sound gleamed 



like the " sea of glass mingled with fire," 
and the scent of warm hay fields filled the 
air. The architect looked steadily over 
the ears of the horses, and the child still 
slept in his mother's arms, while over and 
over a voice in the woman's heart was 
saying, " Once he would not have spoken 
so. 

It was a grievance of the child's, bitter 
while it lasted, that he missed his usual 
ride to the train next evening to meet his 
father, because his mother was not going. 
The evening after that his father had not 
yet returned at bedtime, and when his 
mother came in to kiss him good night 
she left something damp and hot on his 
cheek where her face had been. 

They were uninteresting on the whole, 
those three days following his visit to 
New York. The stories his mother told 
at bed-time were disappointing, being 
incorrect in important details. He found 
himself thrown almost exclusively upon 
the society of Jane, his nurse. But Goldi- 
locks and even Slovenly Peter sounded 
strange and unfamiliar as read by Jane, 
and her stories dealt chiefly with the vir- 
tues of a certain little sister Maggie in 
Ireland, a very model of infant neatness 
and discretion, with powers of resource in 
the matter of self-entertainment, almost 
unlimited. The child played a good deal 
by himself down among the currant 
bushes, with Jane in the middle distance. 

" I want a match," he demanded once, 
returning to her side, and thereby tact- 
lessly interrupting an interchange of 
civilities between that lady and the ice- 
man. The latter indulgently began to 
feel in his pockets. 

" No indeed, Mr. Hawkins," returned 
Jane, with the air of one offended, " he 
can't have it. His Mamma would never 
in this world let him play with a match, 
he would bum himself to a cinder the 
minute my back was turned. I should 
like to see," this in a withering tone to the 
child, "I would just like to see little Mag- 
gie asking me for a match. She would 
take her book, and sit by herself the whole 
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afternoon, without ever speaking a 
word." 

" But I want to play lamp-lighter " 

Even three years in this world is time 
enough to learn the necessity of compro- 
mise with our hopes and ideals ; with a 
handful of little twigs he was fain to be 
content. 

" I don't like Jane," he remarked later 
to his mother, happening upon her in 
company with a visitor, on the shady side 
of the piazza. "And I hate her little 
sister Maggie. I want Teddy." 

" But poor little Teddy has the measles, 
dear." 

"And who is Teddy?" inquired the 
visitor, benevolently. 

" Why, don't you know Teddy? Teddy 
is my friend," explained the child superb- 
ly, casting up a look of pity and surprise 
at the visitor. 

That evening the boy's mother stole 
into the nursery to see him as he lay 
asleep, curled up in a rosy heap among 
the white pillows. Content rested upon 



his brow, and something dearly loved and 
cherished he held in one relaxed pink 
hand. 

The mother drew back the covers to 
look at his toy, and gave a sudden ex- 
clamation. Then she went to the head of 
the stairs and called softly to her husband. 
When he entered, she was standing beside 
the little brass crib, one finger upon her 
lips, the smile once more alight within 
her eyes. She laid one hand softly upon 
the closed hand of the child and laid bare 
the hidden treasure. Forgetting nursery 
etiquette, the architect gave a smothered 
ejaculation and laughed aloud, for there 
lay the missing lamp-post of the new 
Agassiz Library of Science ! 

For a moment the child's eyes opened, 
and, wandering vaguely from his father's 
face to his mother's, rested finally upon 
the beloved lamp-post, which he still held 
by its slender broken stem. 

" It won't 'tand up," he murmured re- 
gretfully, then turned upon his side and 
slept. 



The Dream-Hunters 

By Alice L. Seligsberg 

They loiter in valleys and hunt in the dells, 
Along lonely rivers that measure the fells; 

They flit through the forest on leaflet and fern, 
Are borne with the spray over cascade and burn; 

Abroad on the wayfaring waters they roam ; 
Are tost on the echo that seeks for a home; 

They wade through the foliagp of moon-lighted trees. 
And slip under sedges that croon in the breeze. 

Awaj/y far awaj/y through upland and hollow y 
Their fire-fly fancies the dream-hunters follow. 
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Far ofF from the wastes of reality keeping, 
As far from the motionless meadows of sleeping, 

They wander 'twixt daylight and darkness, alone. 
Over the field that their fancy has sown. 

O hunters of dreams I What is it ye chase ? 
A song hardly heard? A vanishing face? 

A path in the distance that leads and betrays? 
Or a memory dim of glorified days? 

The secrets of houses? of arches? The solemn 
Suggestions of tinted stairway and column? 

Awai/y far away^ through upland and hollow^ 
Their fire-fly fancies the dream-hunters follow. 
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English Decadence? " Wheels within 
Wheels," " The Elder Miss Blossom," 
" The Maneuvers of Jane." 

Some critics have seen fit to find in the 
English stage of to-day an indication of 
national decadence. The old truth con- 
cerning the significance of drama as a 
reflection of life and manners is first dwelt 
upon ; the utter disregard for moral laws, 
so characteristic of many recent come- 
dies by English playwrights, is then dis- 
cussed ; and finally the late disasters and 
humiliation of Great Britain are alluded 
to as evidence of a general decadence of 
which the plays like " Lord and Lady 
Algy," " His Excellency the G^rernor," 
etc. are but another indication. ^|fe line 
of thought is certainly interesti^pttnd 
suggestive ; let us now try to see how far 
it is true. 

Mr. R. C. Carton is not so clever a 
playwright as Mr. Pinero or Mr. Wilde, 
yet his work is sufficiently typical of the 



kind of comedy that some critics look 
upon as mirroring English national char- 
acter, to warrant taking " Wheels within 
Wheels," as an example with which to il- 
lustrate this discussion. The story of this 
play is the story of a married woman who 
has a married man as lover. This man, 
Egerton Vartrey, persuades the woman. 
Lady Curtoys, to elope with him, using 
a compromising letter from her as a 
threat, should she refuse. The Hon. Mrs. 
Bulmer, her sister-in-law and a widow, 
saves Lady Curtoys by stealing the let- 
ter, cleverly baffling the lover, and keep- 
ing the actual state of affairs from Sir 
Philip Curtoys, the husband. To do this 
she takes the place of the runaway wife. 
Her generous conduct is, we are glad to 
say, rewarded by marriage with the right 
man. Lord Chantrell, while another 
lover, James Blagden, is satisfactorily 
discarded. 

These are the chief characters in the 
play. If analyzed what do they prove to 
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be ? Lady Curtoys is the scarlet woman 
in silks and satins; Egerton Vartrey is 
not only an adulterer, but what is far 
worse, a despicable coward. That seems 
a fair term for a man who will threaten a 
woman with a love letter she has written 
him. Mrs. Buhner one cannot help but 
liking, but her whole attitude shows that 
her rescue of her sister-in-law is an action 
impelled by a spirit of kindness, rather 
than by a sense of right. Her brother, Sir 
Philip, though superficially an advocate 
of morality, is wholly tmable to appreci- 
ate the real worth of virtue, because he 
looks upon everything through the dis- 
torting glasses of selfishness. James 
Blagden is a vulgar roue, with an absence 
of any sense of delicacy, that strikes one 
as almost as incredible as it is contempt- 
ible. Lord Chantrell alone of all these 
men is, throughout, a gentleman. 

Granting that such are the persons of 
the play, and granting that drama reflects 
life, shall the conclusion be allowed that 
England is decadent? Or should not 
rather the critics who employ such logic 
be reminded that a hand-mirror will not 
reflect all nature though we may see in 
it very clearly the paint and powder on 
my lady's face? The Pinero-Carton 
group have taken a small and notoriously 
corrupt portion of English society to por- 
tray ; and because Egerton Vartrey says : 
" We don't take much stock in marriage, 
do we ? " and Lady Curtoys answers : " I 
do think it is an overrated institution," it 
would be absurd to infer that the English 
nation as a whole is about to overthrow 
the fundamental laws of civilization, as 
absurd as if we were to consider America 
corrupt, because a few wealthy men and 
women are immoral. As a matter of fact 
the people presented in a play like 
*' Wheels within Wheels " are not the 
people who carry on the business activi- 
ties, who sit in the House of Commons, 
who write the great books, who man the 
vessels, who fight in the wars, who make 
the England we know. 

In " The Maneuvers of Jane " and in 



" The Elder Miss Blossom," two of the 
more recent EngUsh plays New Yorkers 
have seen, there is no immorality ; and 
because in the list of their dramatis per- 
sofup one finds fewer titles than in 
" Wheels within Wheels," is that any rea- 
son for considering the last named play 
more representative of the British na- 
tion? Is it not rather an argument in 
favor of the soundness of England? A 
decadent nation does not show that 
eagerness in responding to a call to arms 
so loyally displayed in the past few 
months. 

But one asks, why was a play like 
" Wheels within Wheels " so successful 
in London ? For the same reason that it 
will be successftd here : it is cleverly con- 
structed, it is well staged, it is amusingly 
acted. The average adult will look upon 
it with curiosity and interest, probably in 
much the same spirit as that in which 
Charles Lamb witnessed Congreve's 
comedies. There may be subtle influ- 
ences at play, but these men and women 
do not belong to the work-a-day world, 
and do not come very near to the specta- 
tor. He is curious, and, too, the risquS 
atmosphere of it all is an attraction for 
some men and women in whose lives 
such intrigues do not enter. The pity is 
that in plays of this kind, young girls 
should see, before they are old enough 
to treat in the appropriate light, certain 
of the seamiest sides of life. Among the 
older members of the audience, some will 
have their conscience made callous per- 
haps ; yet after all how g^eat a proportion 
of a nation sees a play of this kind ? Of 
the three or four millions of Londoners 
how many think you can afford to pay 
the price of tickets at the " Criterion " or 
at the " Duke of York's " ? The novel, 
not the drama, is that form of literature 
through which modem life is most sig- 
nificantly expressed. A book may be 
bought by a public library for less than 
the cost of a single seat at the theater, and 
hundreds of men and women will read 
the book and give their verdict. The 
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possibility of the significance of drama 
should not be underrated; a man of 
genius can still write a play truly reflect- 
ing national character ; (the popular the- 
ater still does portray the traits, the feel- 
ings and the ideals of the masses ;) but not 
until the English novel, which has been 
and is thoroughly moral in tone, becomes 
degenerate, need the admirer of English 



manhood despond. When a circulation 
of hundreds of thousands shall have been 
reached by a book whose commandments 
begin with, " Thou shalt have no other 
God but Pleasure," then — and not till 
then — need the question of English deca- 
dence, as evidenced by its literature, be 
seriously raised. 

G. S. xl. 
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NOVELS OF PURPOSE. 

DIFFERENCES. By Hervey White. 
Small, Maynard & Co. 

HENRY WORTHINGTON, IdeaUst. 
By Margaret Sherwood. The Mac- 
millan Co. 

THE HELPERS. By Francis Lynde. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

There has developed greatly in recent 
years a well definable class of fiction, re- 
flecting specific social conditions, eco- 
nomic, political, religious, charitable, 
and so on. The Social Novel as the 
genre is termed, has had exponents 
among the foremost living English writ- 
ers on both sides of the water — one need 
but mention Mrs. Ward's " Robert Els- 
mere " and Mr. Howell's " A Traveller 
from Altruria." Broadly it may be di- 
vided into three kinds : in one, the spe- 
cific social theme is the all important 
topic, and whatever else may be in the 
novel is, as it were, merely the dressing 
to make the dish tasteful to the ordinary 
palate ; in the second, the problem is in- 
troduced either to give a bit of realism, 
of present-moment interest, or of local 
color — ^in other words it is made to serve 
as a convenient background for the story 
proper; the third kind is a compromise 
between these two methods. 

The danger besetting the writer of any 
of these classes of the social novel are 
easily indicated. He who attempts the 



compromise must beware of that unsat- 
isfactoriness which generally attends the 
work of him who serves two masters. 
The author of the second kind need fear 
most the charge of incomplete exposi- 
tion. The writer of the first class is 
handicapped from the start by the fact 
that his book is perilously liable to be- 
come a tract, having therefore little 
chance to rank as great art, which is al- 
most always inherently suggestive, not 
consciously didactic. 

In Differences we have an example of 
the unsatisfactoriness peculiar to the 
compromise novel. The general ques- 
tion of the chasm between rich and poor 
is presented, with the Social Settlement 
problem as the specific theme of the 
greater part of the book. Now, the set- 
tlement movement is fundamentally an 
attempt to benefit the poorer classes 
through contact and friendly intercourse 
with the more educated and more refined. 
Equality is its password, and improve- 
ment is its motto. If any good results 
are to be forthcoming all must meet on 
equal terms in the social settlement — ^fel- 
low-beings all. The question is, how 
far is this possible? We recall a recent 
conversation with a woman of wealth and 
of culture who has in past years done 
much for the poor of this city. Now, 
though she will open her purse for the en- 
thusiastic, she no longer mixes with the 
poor, for she has no faith that lasting 
benefit results. "They are different." 
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Without our interference they will best 
work out their own salvation. 

Well, that is one view. Then again 
we recall the words of a person of even 
broader personal experience who main- 
tains that the settlement is well accom- 
pUshing its basic object, and that friend- 
ly and beneficial contact being already 
widely established between the settlement 
workers and the poor, it now remains to 
decide what shall be the next step on the 
long avenue of future usefulness. 

In a book like Differences one would 
hope for some clear light on a question 
which brings forth answers so at vari- 
ance. There need not always be a solu- 
tion to every problem brought up in a 
novel ; but where there is a solution at- 
tempted or even suggested, it must not 
be of a kind to challenge all belief. The 
marriage of Genevieve RadcliflFe, heiress, 
to John Wade, laborer, is an evidence of 
the compromise between story and prob- 
lem. This marriage may exemplify — ^and 
it does — the belief in character as that 
which is of prime importance ; and too it 
illustrates the world-old truth that love 
laughs at all barriers, and overleaps even 
the high wall of class distinction with ex- 
ultant joy. But in consummating this 
marriage the author suggests, whether 
voluntarily or not, a wholly impossible 
solution of the settlement problem with 
which his book has dealt ; for even if the 
reader turns the final page with the con- 
viction (which he most likely will not do) 
that John Wade and his wife will " live 
happily ever after," can the most optimis- 
tic social student see in such a result any- 
thing but an individual instance, wholly 
without any real significance? 

Margaret Sherwood has in Henry 
Worthington, Idealist succeeded better in 
weaving the love-story more closely 
around the central problem. Briefly this 
is the story : Mr. Gordon, the real but not 
avowed proprietor of what the author 
seems to consider the typical big depart- 
ment store, gives five hundred thousand 
dollars to Winthrop University for its 



biological department, in which Alfred 
Worthington is professor. His son 
Henry Worthington, newly appointed 
Associate Professor of Economics, pro- 
tests against the acceptance of the gift, as 
tainted. Meanwhile Gordon's daughter 
Annice, who is likewise in the strictest 
sense an idealist, has discovered the 
source of her father's great wealth, and 
she protests. As a result of the public 
expression of his views Henry Worthing- 
ton loses his professorship, but he wins 
Annice, and in her love finds, we hope, 
solace for the world's unsympathetic at- 
titude towards his ideals. 

The story and every character in it 
bear in some way upon the main prob- 
lem: Shall there be any compromise 
with wrong-doing? Shall a university 
even for the best of purposes accept ill- 
gotten gains, — not illegal mind you, but 
acquired in a way that charity and 
justice would not sanction. This is the 
text. The special object of attack is 
here the big department store, whose 
evils the author in our opinion greatly ex- 
aggerates. With effective concentration, 
everything in the book stands in some 
relation to the chief theme, but we still 
may question the presence of any final 
solution. To hold the principles held by 
Henry Worthington is ennobling and 
finely elevating. To put them into effect 
would be well nigh impossible. How- 
ever inspiriting is radicalism of this kind, 
the problem is too complicated, too sub- 
tly interwoven with the whole fabric of 
society to be thus easily solved. Yet we 
can accord sincere admiration to the eth- 
ical bearing of the book before us, with its 
earnest womanly outcry against the taint 
of money on our civilization, even though 
the taint may not seem to us so deep as 
the author appears to consider it. 

In Differences the social theme was 
partially sacrificed to the love-story ; in 
Henry Worthington, the love-story was 
largely subordinated to the tract. In both 
cases the novel suffered as a work of art, 
because in the first the specific interest 
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was neglected after being aroused, while 
in the second the truths were directly 
preached even more than they were im- 
plicitly contained in the characters which 
contributed to the human interest of the 
story. Actions far more than words, the 
novelist should remember, are the means 
by which nobility and worth are best 
shown forth, and their lessons inculcated. 
That is why The Helpers is a more sat- 
isfactory book than either of the two so 
far discussed. The unselfishness that en- 
dures even when covered by the corrod- 
ing cloak of cynicism, the manliness that 
knows no fear, the lifting power of love, 
the fraternal spirit of man's kinship bom 
— all these we see in action. Misery 
gaunt and despairing comes frequently 
to view, and the repulsive kct- of vice 
leers hideously now and then, but vice 
and misery are shown to be weaker far 
than loving-kindness. It is a real world, 
— this of gamblers and miners and despe- 
rate men, but the pure air of those far 
Colorado mountains is no fresher and 
purer than the atmosphere of optimism 
and of faith in the inherent worth of hu- 
man nature, that pervades The Helpers. 
Jeffard tossing up a coin to see whether 
he shall commit suicide or not, and curs- 
ing his luck when the coin falls " life," is 
not a moral figure, yet his deeds and 
those of Bartrow and of Myra and Con- 
stance leave us glad that this is an Ameri- 
can novel by an American author. We 
shall not relate the plot, preferring to 
have every one find out for himself all 
the charm and interest of a book which is 
a social novel only in so far as it deals 
with a certain section of our country hav- 
ing a definite society of its own; not 
however dealing with a specific social 
topic, not setting forth a moral scheme of 
life, but, rising above these limitations, 
presenting to the reader a world where 
men and women — ourselves in other 
garb— show, through the medium of ex- 
citing adventures and charming love epi- 
sodes, the traits which make the whole 
world kin. 



CONTEMPORARIES. By Col. Thos. 
Wentworth Higginson. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Company. 

AMERICAN LANDS AND LET- 
TERS— Vol. II. By Donald G. 
Mitchell. Charles Scribner's Sons. 

These papers, which have appeared in 
various places during a period of forty 
years, and which deal with many of the 
most prominent figures in American let- 
ters and statesmanship, make up a vol- 
ume wholly delightful, and instructive in 
no small degree. The personal element 
in them, through which Colonel Higgin- 
son is revealed as friend or acquaintance 
of the most remarkable and interesting 
personages of his long rich day, gives its 
usual zest and charm, and brings the 
reader into closer touch through the pro- 
noun " I " in many a little modestly in- 
truded bit of personal experience, with 
the figures grave and gay that fill the 
pages, and with the life and activities of 
an already classic age. And yet this con- 
temporary personal note does not make, 
with Colonel Higginson, for prejudice or 
partiality; in his estimate of men like 
Garrison, Philipps and Sumner, about 
whom wars were waged in their day, he is 
more just, it would seem, than is gener- 
ally thought possible at such near range. 
There is a striking absence of panegyric 
or of condemnation, a happy balancing 
of virtue and defect, with ever a sense of 
redemption in the former, as well as a 
fine American feeling of pride in the lofty 
character, splendid attainments and im- 
posing historical figures of America's 
great men. There is more of the actual 
spirit of time, however, more of the 
warmth of partisanship, due, no doubt to 
the date and circumstances of its compo- 
sition, about " John Brown's Household," 
an article contributed in 1859 *o Red- 
path's " Life of John Brown ; " this ac- 
count of Colonel Higginson's visit to the 
Adirondack home of the " Hero of Osa- 
watomie " for the purpose of accompany- 
ing the wife to her husband at Harper's 
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Ferry, is filled with the subdued excite- 
ment of the sympathetic participator in 
tragic events, a sense of the epoch-mak- 
ing importance of which, pulses through 
the narrative and breaks out in sentences 
like this : 

" The dramatic points of character in 
him Qohn Brown) which wiU of course 
make him the favorite hero of all American 
romance hereafter, are nowhere appreci- 
ated more fully than in his own family." 

As a literary critic Colonel Higginson 
shows the same careful discrimination 
that he shows in his analysis of character, 
and a firm grasp on the principles of crit- 
icism. His discussion of the work of 
Emerson, Lanier and Whittier shows 
clearly his critical ability, while his esti- 
mate of Whitman seems to us one of the 
very best that have yet been made of the 
" good gray poet." He particularly sym- 
pathizes with the attitude of Lanier to- 
wards Whitman and brings such remarks 
as " Whitman's argument seepis to be 
that, because a prairie is wide, therefore 
debauchery is admirable, and because the 
Missisippi is long ; therefore every Amer- 
ican is God " and Lanier's characteriza- 
tion of Whitman's style as " the extreme 
of sophistication in writing," to the sup- 
port of his own final judgment on that 
poet which is considerably less favorable 
than that of either Mr. Symonds or Mr. 
Stedman ; and, be it said, far more satis- 
factory. Compared with the former in 
particular it is very refreshing in the san- 
ity of its ideal point of view. 

There are two papers which are par- 
ticularly to be mentioned. One is on 
" John Holmes " brother of " The Auto- 
crat," and has, partly perhaps, through 
the nature of its subject, partly through 
the grace and charm of its handling, 
much of the flavor of a " Vignette " by 
Mr. Dobson, who in his whole series has 
scarcely portrayed a more deliciously 
whimsical and humorous lesser celebrity 
than this " frere de mon frere." The sec- 
ond is entitled " An Evening with Mrs. 
Hawthorne " and recounts from a record 



in the writer's journal, the story, as the 
wife of the novelist told it, of tiie first 
reading of " The Scarlet Letter," and erf 
how on the morning after the ddivery of 
the manuscript to Mr. Fields, " he (Mr. 
Fields) appeared early at the door, and 
when admitted caught up her boy in his 
arms saying ' You splendid little fellow, 
do you know what a father you have ? ' " 
We cannot be too grateful for side-lights 
such as this on literature and history, for 
the humanity there is in them. 

In finishing " Contemporaries " there 
is the sense of a single striking omission 
— that of an article on Colonel Higginson 
himself. But if the condition of the filling 
of this gap must be the opening of that 
other and irremediable one in the ranks 
of our living, which was the immediate 
occasion of so many of these little biog- 
raphies, we shall still be content to con- 
struct for ourselves out of the biogra- 
pher's fine likings, high dignity of charac- 
ter and sunniness of nature as revealed in 
his work, a picture and an appreciation of 
this knight-errant of Abolition, this true 
American man of letters and lovable 
American gentleman. 

Another book by a veteran of Amer- 
ican literature is the second volume of 
" American Lands and Letters," by Don- 
ald G. Mitchell. Like "Contemporaries " 
this work, although intended primarily as 
a sort of Gradus ad Parnassum for the 
young student of literature, has also its 
personal and reminiscent note, which 
gives it a general interest. Mr. Mitchell 
has, moreover, what Colonel Higginson 
has not, at least in anything like so 
marked a degree, the power of full, pict- 
uresque and often vivid characterization. 
This is largely a trick of that rich and 
ample old-school style, which at its best, 
wraps itself about its subject in luminous 
and voluminous folds of epithet, imagery 
and every variety of literary ornamenta- 
tion. May Mr. Mitchell look over his 
papers and portfolios and give us at least 
one more volume in this very delightful 
series. 
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THE ART OF MAURICE HEW- 
LETT. 
LITTLE NOVELS OF ITALY. 
The Macmillan Co. 

One feels that in these brilliant stories 
of the Renaissance the author has striven 
to carry the painter's art into the domain 
of literature, and those who know from 
Mr. Hewlett's " Earthwork out of Tus- 
cany " his interest in and feeling for early 
Italian art and its struggle to suggest the 
spirit through the form will understand 
the genesis of his method. The purpose 
for him in all art is " to embody an object 
of intuition within the folds of an object 
of sense " ; the mere delight in detail, in a 
story, or anything that does not bear di- 
rectly upon the concentrated expression 
of a psychological fact through form and 
color is extraneous and out of art. 
Among pictures he rates Botticelli's Ju- 
dith with its extra-added narrative, 
legendary and poetical interest inferior to 
Mantegna's sketch on the same subject 
— " a beautiful woman daintily fingering 
a corpse " — morbid, intensive and sim- 
ply, totally expressive of that " something 
in murder which is more horrible than 
blood, the spirit which breeds blood and 
plays with it." Mr. Hewlett carries this 
same degree of high and narrow concen- 
tration of physical effect into his stories 
in an endeavor to flash out through char- 
acter and incident pictorially treated with 
the greatest possible vividness of which 
his language is capable, the temper of the 
Italian spirit in the Renaissance. Each 
story is an attempt, one would say, in a 
sort of creative or synthetical criticism, 
to reproduce in its intensest expression, 
some phase of this spirit, from the naive, 
artistic, myth-making feeling in " Ma- 
donna of the Peach Tree," to the sweet 
Romeo-and- Juliet love-devotion, inevit- 
able and irresistible, of Angioletto and 
Bellaroba in the " Judgment of Borso." 
But his method is even more obvious in 
single scenes which, in climaxes, are con- 
structed to reveal in the single look of a 
single instant the whole nature of the 
man, as in "Duchess of Nona," with 



Amilcare, on the failure of Molly to carry 
out the poison-plot of the Duke. 

Mr. Hewlett's sense of the color sug- 
gestion and visualizing power of words 
has the effect of making the first and most 
striking characteristic of his work, the in- 
tense feeling for physical and material 
beauty — that beauty which beyond all the 
corruption, decay and ugliness of the 
Renaissance makes the age lovely beyond 
compare, makes us look longingly, wist- 
fully back to it, and idealize it as the sweet 
first dawn of our modernity. Never was 
there so much color in man's life, never 
was man so alive, so respondent to color 
in the external world. The spirit of nat- 
ure seemed working through man unin- 
terruptedly to reveal in his life and work 
and art the exquisite warm palpitating 
beauty of the wonderful Italian land. It 
is this community of spirit between man 
and nature that begets the naturalistic 
feeling which underlies the conception of 
life in the " Little Novels " and which is 
felt at its height in the description of 
those phases of Italian life which are 
simpler, nearer the soil, and out of the 
sphere of the culture of the time ; such a 
picture is that of Vanna in " Madonna of 
the Peach Tree : " 

" Giovanna, flower in the face as she 
was, fit to be nosegay on any hearth, po- 
sey for any man's breast, sprang in a very 
lowly soil. Like a blossoming reed she 
shot up to her inches by Adige and one 
forgot the muddy bed wondering at the 
slim grace of the shaft with its crown of 
yellow atop. Her hair waved about her 
like a flag ; she should have been planted 
in a castle. Instead, Giovanna the stately 
calm with her billowing line, staid lips 
and candid gray eyes was to be seen on 
her knees by the green water most days 
of the week. Bare-armed, splashed to 
the neck, bare-headed, out-at-heels, she 
rinsed and pommelled, wrung and dipped 
again, laughed, chattered, flung her hair 
to the wind, her sweat to the water, in line 
with a dozen other women below the 
Ponte Navi." 

Beautiful as this sort of thing is at its 
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best, it often leads Mr. Hewlett to oflfen- 
sive physical frankness and detail, and so 
mars his work with serious errors of 
taste. This is the common fault of 
naturalism, the almost inevitable result 
from its standpoint that everything con- 
nected with our body and life, being but 
manifestations of the common laws of 
nature, ought to be treated as openly as 
the natural history of flowers and trees 
and rivers, breezes and oceans — gloried 
in, indeed, as Whitman exults in the vigor 
and democracy of his manhood. The fal- 
lacy of this lies in the ignoring of the mor- 
al element of will and responsibility, in 
humanity, which invests the natural laws 
of man's existence and functions with new 
meanings and reticences ; and the writer 
who disregards these, through over ex- 
clusive attention to the physical and 
natural aspects of man's existence, even, 
as here, in the attempt to realize that 
" crude Florentine naturalism," of which 
Mr. Symonds speaks, will ever, and to 
the end of time find among readers an 
unsurmountable prejudice which deepens 
with the quality of culture itself. 

It is interesting to note that it is 
through his women, of whom Vanna in 
her almost animal simplicity, in her in- 
stinctive, unconscious, and unquestion- 
ing acceptance of the purposes of her 
woman nature, and finding in her mother- 
hood her single destiny and glory, is the 
barest type, close to nature's heart, and 
scarce more than across the border be- 
tween man and animal — it is through 
these women creations of his, Molly, Bel- 
laroba, Ippolita, Selvaggia, that Mr. 
Hewlett throws into relief the more com- 
plex and highly developed aspects of the 
Renaissance culture and society. It was 
a stroke of genius to introduce Molly the 
"Duchess of Nona," simple, truthful 
English girl, into a picture of northern 
Italy under the despots. It is through 
her that Mr. Hewlett makes us feel and 
breathe the sickly atmosphere of corrup- 
tion and decay exhaled by a society in 
which Amilcare, Grifone, Caesar Borgia, 
walk at large, familiar figures. 



And so in '* Ippolita in the Hills " and 
" Messer Cino and the Live Coal " is the 
same device of contrast employed to show 
against a background of nature in love, 
the absurd forms of the Collegio d'Am- 
ore — sad distorted reminiscence of 
Provenge — and the chill spiritualized love 
passion of the pedantic old scholar and 
poet, Cino. One story in its himian in- 
terest is comedy, the other tragedy. Ip- 
polita's escape from the empty homage 
and bewildering ceremonial of her aristo- 
cratic lovers, to find blissful satisfying 
love with a ragged and boorish shepherd 
on the hills, is delicious in the implied 
irony of its criticism on a phase, typical in 
its artificiality, of the Renaissance cul- 
ture; Selvaggia's taking of the shadow 
for the substance, the going out of her 
poor little maiden heart in pity and yearn- 
ing, to embrace a phantom, is infinitely 
cruel. 

There is one story that has more of the 
savor of romance than the others: it is 
freer, nobler, less studied and self-con- 
scious, with a more recognizable and uni- 
versally sympathetic theme. This is the 
" Judgment of Borso " with its exquisite 
story of the tender and unselfish boy-and- 
girl love which wraps the whole world 
round for Angioletto, and Bellaroba, and 
sums up for these two, from the first 
meeting of their eyes, the destiny of the 
universe. It has much of the poetry of a 
picture by Carpaccio, which is fitting, 
since the story has a Venetian connec- 
tion. After all, one reads the other 
stories over with interest and curiosity, 
and then having satisfied the latter and 
having found the former less broadly hu- 
man than specifically Renaissance, does 
not turn to these again. But to the 
"Judgment of Borso" one, we think, 
will turn frequently to read Bellaroba's 
letter to her Angioletto, and to learn how 
the little page, who could have read his 
race fair lessons in chivalry — ^for chivalry 
flourished not in Italy, its forms exotic 
there, — found 

" his empire in a maid's white arms, 
And in a woman's kiss his sovereignty." 
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Longing 

By Herbert Bashford 

In city walls where Duty bids me stay 

I long for woodlat^d paths ; sweet breath of pine ; 

IlO see again the distant y dazzling line 

Of slender y sandy shore. I know to^ay 

liow fair must lie the sea far, far away 

On whose broad breast the sun-wrought sapphires shine 

And sparkle in the wind that breathes of wine ; 

How shafts of gold and shifting shadows play 

beneath cool groves that sing a slumber-song. 

And clear bird notes are tingling through and through 

The peaceful heart of Silence. Ah, I long 

'For friendly firs that brush against the blue. 

And each still night to watch the warrior Mars 

Retnew the vast procession of the stars / 



Comments 



JOHN RUSKIN is dead. For the 
rising generation his death was no 
event bringing deep personal sor- 
row as did the deaths of Tennyson 
and of Gladstone; to the great major- 
ity of younger men and women it came 
chiefly as a reminder that he had lived so 
loQg. And yet few, if any, of the great 
Victorian writers deserve more praise and 
honor than he. Loving his fellow-men, 
loving nature, loving art, Ruskin has been 
an interpreter and a prophet whose influ- 
ence can never wholly pass away. It is 
too soon to assign a final value to Ruskin's 
work in all its phases, but can we not, to 
some extent, at least, suggest the signifi- 
cance of such a life ? 



England during the first half of this 
century was, as a nation, lacking all artis- 
tic sense. There existed practically no 
knowledge of the beautiful, no interest in 
it, no desire for it. Then, of a sudden, in 
1843, appeared Modern Painters, the 
work of a young Oxford graduate, in 
which art judgments, novel, fearless, and 
suggestive, and clothed brilliantly in won- 
derful words, startled the public from its 
artistic apathy. " I first was driven into 
literature," Ruskin wrote, years after, in 
one of his letters to workmen, "that I 
might defend the fame of Turner ; since 
that day I have been explaining the 
power, or proclaiming the praise, of Tin- 
toret, — of Luini, — of Carpaccio, — of Bot- 
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ticelli,— of Carlyk ; never thinking for an 
instant of myself: and sacrificing what 
little faculty, and large pleasure, I had in 
painting, either from nature or noble art, 
that, if possible, I mipht bring others to 
see what I rejoiced in, and understand 
what I had deciphered. There has been 
no heroism in this ; nor virtue ; — but only 
as far as I am myself concerned, quaint 
ordering of Fate/' . . . "Quaint order- 
ing of Fate " perhaps ; yet heroism, un- 
doubtedly, for Ruskin went forth alcme 
to arouse public opinion ; and the test of 
heroism is not only nobility of purpose, 
but fearlessness of spirit And though 
few of us may everywhere or even often 
agree with Rusldn's art criticism, yet 
there was the greatest of virtue in his 
early writings in that they stirred the 
national consciousness of beauty. The 
painters of to-day have progressed be- 
yond the confines comprehended by Rus- 
kin's vision ; but this does not nullify the 
value of his services. A great stone starts 
rolling down a barren hSiside, and it dis- 
lodges other stones, setting them in mo- 
tion ; and these roll on, gathering in their 
course new and beautiful mosses from 
the fields of art beyond. Looldng at 
these beautiful mosses, one finds little to 
indicate the soil whence came the great 
stone, whose course few care any longer 
to follow. Yet had it not been for the 
impulse given by the great stone, it may 
be that all the other stones would still be 
lying bare in the barren land. 

****** 

The phase of Ruskin's activity that has 
here thus far been dwelt upon was pre- 
eminently aesthetic. He strove to arouse, 
and he succeeded in arousing, English in- 
terest in art. The aim of his later life 
was to stir the moral consciousness of 
England ; and the value of his endeavor 
in this respect is more difficult to judge. 
He was thoroughly out of sympathy with 
the spirit of his age, and the Zeitgeist is 
a notoriously tough customer to taclde. 
Ruskin approached it wrongly. Rever- 
encing the Bible, wherein it is said that 



money is the root of aU evil, Ruskin thun- 
dertd against the taking of interest and 
dividends, and, Uind to modem condi- 
tions, advanced social and economic doc- 
trines nothing short of absurd. The 
reformer who is ridiculous is, for the mo- 
ment, lost, and so Ruskin's influence as a 
social tcaditr never extended during his 
life-time £ar beyond the small circle of his 
immediate followers. Yet as we read in 
Fors CUwigera: "Whatever in litera- 
ture, art, or religicm is done for mcmey, is 
poisonous itself ; and doubly deadly in 
preventing the hearing or. seeing of the 
noble literature and art which have been 
done for love and truth ; " and, again, in 
A Joy Forever: " Wealth ill us^ is as 
the net of the sfuder, entangling and de- 
stroying; but wealth well used is as the 
net of the sacred Fisher who gathers 
souls of men out of the deep," we cannot 
help admiring the fundamental qualities 
of Ruskin's nature. He will for some 
time be remembered as the Great Anach- 
ronism of the nineteenth century, — ^the 
wide thinker whose mind could never 
grasp the meaning of modem commerce, 
modem science, modem machinery. But 
he will live for all time (though his name 
be forgotten) among the inspiring influ- 
ences that make for the elevation of hu- 
man character. This is a tribute to Rus- 
kin's faithful adherence to truth as he 
saw it ; to his love of justice and of char- 
ity. In a narrow sense he belonged to 
another age ; in a wider sense he belongs 
to all ages. And if this tribute be de- 
served, as we think it is, praise of a higher 
kind has been given to the spirit of his 
work than even Mr. Frederic Harrison 
can accord to its form, when he writes of 
Ruskin's "mastery over all the melody 
of cadence that has no rival in the whole 
range of English literature." 

****** 

Mr, Frederic Harrison's words bring 
us face to face with the strong temptation 
to quote at length, in order to give illus- 
trations of the brilliant qualities of Rus- 
kin's style. The pathos of a ruin, the 
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nobility of a church, he could express in 
his words; and so marvellously color 
them with the gloir of the sunset, give 
to them the awe of the mountains, and the 
beauty of the cataract that he made many 
see in nature a loveliness they had not 
known of before. Far-famed critics have 
found in his massive sentences, marred 
only, and then but seldom, by the absence 
of the sense of restraint, all the other at- 
tributes of great prose. 

« 4c 4c 4c 4c « 

The final point of striking interest in 
connection with Ruskin, that need here be 
considered, has to do with his attitude 
towards art in general, and, more specifi- 
cally, literature. Ruslon looked upon lit- 
erature nobly, yet narrowly; it was for 
him the hand-maiden of morality, its 
worth being in proportion to the amount 
of ethical truth it contained. We have 



called this point of view (so directly op- 
posed to Mr. SwinbtUTie's) noble, be- 
cause literature in its highest examples 
should contain ethical truth ; and narrow, 
because literature, which deals with life 
in all its phases, should not be limited in 
its expression to any one field of conduct. 
This doctrine of Ruskin's is exaggerated 
and extreme as so many of his teachings 
are; yet where he erred, like our own 
Emerson, it was almost always on the 
right side of the truth. No one may say of 
him what Emerson said of Thackeray: 
" He finds that Gk)d has made no allow- 
ance for the poor thing in His universe ; 
more's the pity, he thinks ; but 'tis not for 
us to be wiser; we must renounce idesJs 
and accept London." — ^To Ruskin his 
ideals meant more than the wealth of 
London, more than the wealth of Eng- 
land, more than the whole world's wealth. 



Star Song 

By Russell Hiliard Loines 

The summer stars my true love knows, 
She softly spake their names to me, 

when last I saw her and there rose 
New hope of blessedness to be. 

Now as alone by night I fare, 
Not desolate I turn to these, 

My orb^d jewel-beads of prayer, 
My rosary of Pleiades. 

I tell them o'er from east to west. 
Unto each flashing one I pray 

That she, the dearest, steadiest. 

May star-like guide my darkling way. 
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From "Atalanta^ to "Rosamund" 

By George S. Hellman 

rWO-SCORE years ago, there 
was published in England a toI- 
mne containing two plays bj a 
writer unknown to fame. Of 
these plays one. The Queen-Mother, had 
for duef diameters Cadierinede Medici, 
Charies DC of France, and Hemy and 
Margaret of Navarre; the other told the 
story of the love of Henry IL of England 
Ux Ronmond, and of the hatred of Elea- 
nor, his wife, the Queen, and of her re- 
venge. After forty years, Mr. Swin- 
burne has written another tragedy , calling 
it Rosamund, differii^ only in one letter 
from the eariier title. And as little as 
the two plajTS separated by this wide gulf 
of time, differ in title, so little do they 
differ, essentially, in spirit. In the trag- 
edy of Rosamond, the mistress of the 
English King, as in the tragedy of the 
Queen of the Lombards, love, adultery, 
revenge, and murder play their passionate 
parts. In form the two productions show 
no kinship— the profusion of words, the 
color, the richness of the ]rounger poem 
are in sharp contrast to the effective sim- 
plicity, the marvellous power of conden- 
sation Mr. Swinburne's latest tragedy 
displays. This goes to show the range of 
Mr. Swinburne's workmanship, which is 
as undeniably wide as is his view of life 
narrow. 

It does not seem rash to state that there 
is in all English literature no large body 
of poetry, the songs of one man, showing 
so little development in character, so lit- 
tle indication of maturing insight, as do 
the volumes which Mr. Swinburne has 
published since, in the years 1866 and 
1867, Atalanta in Calydon and the Poems 
and Ballads brought him renown. Never 
again has Mr. Swinburne reached the 
heights attained in these early works ; nor 



has he risen far above the kvds from 
which he then looked iqxxi the worid 
about him. Mr. Swinburne has grown 
old, and the passions of youth are coded, 
the early hatreds are less rampant, the 
eariy cries against God have died away in- 
to silence; Mr. Swinburne has grown (dd. 
But how many new notes of faith, of 
pure love, ci nobk passion, of adherence 
to truth, of inte res t in any of the higher 
qualities of man's nature has Mr. Swin- 
burne introduced into the wondrous mel- 
ody of his verse in the years now flown? 
Often the reader comes across passages 
indicating recognition of nobility, as in 
the sonnet to Thomas Decker ami in all 
the poems addressed to Vktor Hugo and 
to Marrini There are frequently verses 
sung in honor of liberty as in ^4 Songof 
Italy and in England: An Ode. But 
these are neither new notes nor especial- 
ly nobly presented. The only real de- 
velcqxnent which Mr. Swinburne's later 
work shows, lies in the conception of pure 
love suggested to us by his poems about 
children. In the last stanzas of ^4 CAiM'^ 
Future are epitomized the fin^t thoughts 
expressed here and there, but so sadly 
seld(»n, throughout the four decades of 
Mr. Swinburne's creative period. Could 
we but think more often of the great 
Pagan resting his hand on a child's head 
and saying: — 

England and Kberty hUss you and keep you 

to be 
Worthy the name of their child and the sight 

of their sea: 
Fear not at all; for a slave, if he fears not, it 

free! 

The striking motif of most of Mr. 
Swinburne's work is not, however, love 
of this pure nature. It is the all-absorb- 
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ing passionate love, that thinks not of 
duty nor of honor, nor of aught but its 
own gratification. Mr. Swinburne's con- 
ception of love has never varied. Love 
is for him a sensual, a wholly temporal 
emotion having in it the seed of death. 
Whether he writes : 

Mine arms are close about thine head. 
My lips are fervent on thy face 
And where my kiss hath fed 
Thy flower-like blood leaps red 
To the kissed place. 

O bitterness of things too sweet, 
O broken singing of the dove! 
Love's wings are over Heet, 
And like the panther^s feet 
The feet of Love — 

or whether, as in Atalanta in Calydon, he 
puts in the mouth of the Chorus the 
words that are fruit of his thoughts, and 
addresses Venus as "mother of love" 
and " mother of death," always there re- 
mains a conception of love that has noth- 
ing ennobling, nothing inspiring, nothing 
that one has a right to expect of a poet. 
I have traced Mr. Swinburne's attitude 
towards love throughout all his poetry 
and even in his latest tragedy I have 
found, there where most one would look 
for purity — ^in Hildegarde, the maiden — 
the picture of the same honor-oblivious 
passion. The words she speaks in telling 
of her love for Almachildes are these : 

Shame 
Were more to me than honour if his will 
It were that shame should clothe me round, 

and life 
Were the only death left fearful if he bade me 
Die. 

No one need be so narrow as to state 
that this conception of love should be ex- 
cluded from literature ; yet who shall say 
that his fame can long endure secure in 
the hearts of many generations whose ex- 
mession of love lacks all indication of no- 
bility. Browning^s lines: 

Love, if you knew the light 
That your soul casts in my sight. 



How I look to you 
For the pure and true 
And the beauteous and the right, — 



find echo nowhere in Mr. Swinburne's 
pages. 

Beauty of the flesh, redness of the wine, 
fullness of the rose — ^these we find, and 
ever twining in among them the serpent 
of death. None of the Victorians has 
more marvellously, more beautifully 
spoken in these terms. But only those 
poets whose work shows nobility of feel- 
ing, as well as beauty of sound, rank high 
among the high names of mankind ; only 
their work lives, however long they be 
dead ; but " lust," even when expressed 
with utmost loveliness, rhymes danger- 
ously well with " dust." 

In an essay on Wordsworth and B)rron 
Mr. Swinburne, after speaking of imagi- 
nation and harmony as " the two primary 
and essential qualities of poetry," goes 
on to say, " where these qualities are per- 
ceptible in the highest degree, there — 
even though the ethical or critical faculty 
should be conspicuous by its absence — 
there and only tJiere is the best and high- 
est poetry." The history of literature 
stands as refutation of this statement. 
Much beautiful poetry has existed where- 
in the ethical or critical faculty played 
no part, but not " the best and the high- 
est." Mr. Swinburne's statement be- 
comes in fact a contradiction in terms 
when we realize that the poetical imagina- 
tion is not " perceptible in the highest de- 
gree " unless it bodies forth in its expres- 
sion something more than beauty of word 
imagery ; something that has lofty mean- 
ing as well as g^eat melody. The poet 
in the performance of his highest func- 
tion must ever remain the interpreter of 
life, using his art to express its truths in 
a manner that all men may take pleasure 
in understanding; he must influence 
through the spirit of his work, and not 
only Sirough the form. And the spirit 
of Mr. Swinburne's work from the nights 
of youth till the days of old age has re- 
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mained a spirit of unfaith, of sensuality, 
uninspiring, narrow, decadent This 
statement might be considered unfair by 
those readers who know Mr. Swinburne 
only through his tragedies; but even in 
his tragedies, though their strength be 
striking, as in Mary Stuart, and sel- 
dom surpassed their rhythmic beauty, as 
in AtaUmta in Calydon, there is no real 
moral note. The calamity is brought 
about, not as a righteous consequence of 
wrong, but rather as the act of a fate cor- 
responding to the sorrow and evil in 
man's life, a sorrow and evil having seem- 
ingly for Mr. Swinburne as much signifi- 
cance as the cry of an animal in a slaugh- 
ter house. Even in Atalanta and in 
Rosamund, the two plavs in which Mr. 
Swinburne most closely approximates 
the Greek idea of fate, the spirit is not 
fraught with the ancient thoughtfulness 
and nobility. When the chorus sings of 
God as he 

Who turns the large limbs to a little flame; 
And binds the freat sea with a little sand; 
Who makes destre and slays desire with shame; 
Who shakes the heavens as ashes in his hand; 
Who, seeing the lifht and shadow for the same. 
Bids day waste ntght as fire devours a brand; 
Smites without sword, and scourges without 

rod: 
The supreme evU, God 

the spirit is wholly un-Greek. And when 
in Rosamund, after the murder of the 
king and the suicide of the queen, Nar- 
setes speaks the closing line, " Let none 
make moan. This doom is none of 
man's," the reader may find therein a 
close resemblance to the final verses of 
the Chorus in the plays of Sophocles and 
Euripides, but where is the element of 
a justly aven^ng moral fate arousing the 
emotions of pity and terror ? King Albo- 
vine has married Rosamund, daughter of 
the chief whom he killed in fair battle. 
He might have dishonored her; but in- 
stead, he made her his wife. Judged by 
the standards of sixth-century Lx^mbardy, 
he had not done wrong. In compassing 
her husband's death to avenge her father. 



Rosamund is pursuing a very human 
path, perhaps, but not one whidi implies 
an inevitable fate making for justice. 
The guiltiest character in die play is not 
Albovine, but Rosamund, who, ruthless 
in the attaining of her purpose, nudces 
Almachildes, uie king's warrior and 
friend, share in her triple guilt of treach- 
ery, adultenr, and murder. Her punish- 
ment, whicn in greater hands than Mr. 
Swinburne's would have been the sigmfi- 
cant climax of the tragedy, is elud^ by 
suicide; a voluntary ending, her aim 
achieved. Greece and Italy and Eng- 
land ; ancient, mediaeval and modem civil- 
ization have taught Mr. Swinburne no 
deeper meaning in life than that which 
is to be found in the flower that fades and 
the cloud that passes. For him ever the 
gods have planted in man's soul nothing 
that lasts. 

From the winds of the north and the south 

They gathered as unto strife; 
They breathed upon his mouth, 

They filled his body with life. 
Eyesight and speech they wrought 

For the veils of the soul therein, 
A time for labor and thoufht 

A time to serve and to stn; 
They gave him light in his waySj 

Ana love, and a space for deltght. 
And beauty and length of days. 

And night and sleep in the night 
His speech is a burning fire; 

With his lips he travaileth; 
In his heart %s a blind desire; 

In his eyes foreknowledge of death; 
He weaves and is clothed with derision; 

Sows, and he shall not reap; 
His life is a watch or a vision. 

Between a sleep and a sleep. 

That the notes of sensuality and of un- 
faith have grown less marked since the 
time when the Poems and Ballads first 
stirred all England into bitter denuncia- 
tion and spirited defence is as easily 
shown as it is certainly true. Mr. Swin- 
burne in 1866 in Laus Veneris, in Frago- 
letta, in Dolores wrote as few others have 
ever written of the passion of love, with 
an absence of reticence that has seldom 
been surpassed, and yet with a strength. 
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a richness, a melody, that well nigh cannot 
be surpassed. Frankly he prodaims his 
goddess: 

The desire of thy furious embraces 
Is more than the wisdom of years. 

Not much true love was in the young poet 
who sang: 

For the crown of our life as it closes 

Is darkness, the fruit thereof dust; 
No thorns go as deep as a rose's 

And love is more cruel than lust. 
Time turns the old days to derision. 

Our loves into corpses or wives; 
And marriage and death and division 

Make barren our lives. 

No faith in anything worthy of faith 
was there in him who said : 

One girds himself to serve another. 
Whose father was the dust, whose mother 

The little dead red worm therein; 
They find no fruit of things they cherish; 
The goodness of a man shall ferish. 

It shall be one thing with his sin. 

In the second series, published twehre 
years after the l&rst volume of Poems and 
Ballads, these notes sound less passion- 
ately, but still they are there. Whoever 
cares to hear the echo of the early days 
may find in The Last Oracle, the old ab- 
sence of belief in the spiritual truths 
which deity typifies; may find again in 
At a Month's End the breath of lust ; and 
in At Parting once more learn Mr. Swin- 
burne's conception of love merely as the 
pleasure of a moment. 

Since 1878 Mr. Swinburne's poetry has 
become still less sensual in theme, but 
never has there been any recantation of 
the early views ; any indication of an ap- 
preciation of a higher beauty, an inspir- 
ing quality in love. In the Birthday Ode 
to Victor Hugo (written in 1880) there 
is, it is true, a suggestion of a loftier point 
of view, and in one of the sonnets called 
forth by the death of Robert Browning 
Mr. Swinburne attains to a higher reach 
of vision than one would look for in his 
work. 



Death, what hast thou to do with one for whom 
Time is not lord but servant? What least part 
Of all the fire that fed his living heart 
Of all the light more keen than sundawn's 

bloom 
That lit and led his spirit, strong as doom 
And bright as hope, can aught thy breath may 

dart 
Quench? 

And so too, in the poem to Giordano 
Bruno: 

Not from without us, only from within. 
Comes or can ever come upon us light 
Whereby the soul keeps ever truth in sight. 

But to find noble thoughts in Mr. Swin- 
burne's work one must search long and 
patiently. And even then the feeling rises 
that these fine passages are rather a sort 
of tribute paid to men like Hugo, Baude- 
laire, Browning and others whom Mr. 
Swinburne cared for, than personal ex- 
pressions of deep conviction. 

Mr. Swinburne's conception of love has 
been dealt with at some length. It i&very 
interesting to notice how often in this con- 
nection, Venus rising from the waves is 
made the poet's theme. It is very inter- 
esting to notice this, because this image 
connects the idea of the sea with the idea 
of love, and after the presentation and ex- 
pression of love, the most prominent note 
throughout Mr. Swinburne's poetry is 
that of the sea. In Loch Torridon, writ- 
ten well after the fifty-year post had been 
passed; the poet sings of 

The sea that harbours in her heart sublime 
The supreme heart of music deep as time. 
And in her spirit strong 
The spirit of all imaginable song. 

And in truth Mr. Swinburne's own 
work often recalls the music of the sea, 
sometimes softly swelling with murmur- 
ous melody, sometimes like the surge 
thundering forth rh)rthm; now swift, 
sharp, sudden, choppy as wind-blown 
wave; now quivering and tremulous, 
palpitant with ecstasy, as on a stmi- 
mer's night we may half fancy the trem- 
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bling lake stirred by the too passionate 
gaze of her lover the moon. All forms the 
sea takes on; all colors she contains. The 
wind blows over her, and she yields her- 
self to his caresses ; and even in his wrath 
she mounts but higher to meet him. The 
sun shines upon her and she reflects his 
light in myriad golden smiles. Manifold 
as her colors are the sounds which are 
hers ; great as her beauty is the spirit of 
liberty, of freedom that is hers. Not only 
thus does Mr. Swinburne conceive her, but 
also as the place of solace for man during 
life, as the most to be wished for place of 
rest after death. So in the Triumph of 
Time we find : 

/ will go back to the great sweet mother. 
Mother and lover of men, the sea. 
I wUl go down to her. I and none other. 
Close with her, kiss her and mix her with me. 
Cling to her, strive with her, hold her fast; 
O fair white mother, in days long passed 
Born without sister, bom without brother. 
Set free my soul as thy soul is free. 

And when Meleager in Atalanta in Caly- 
don is brought home d)ring, almost his 
last words are : — 

For the dead man no home is. 

Ah better to be 
What the flower of the foam is 
In Helds of the sea, 
That the sea-waves might be as my raiment. 
The gulf 'Stream a garment for me. 

These words of the Greek are purely an 
expression of Mr. Swinburne's own feel- 
ing. Nor in a later poem, Ex-Voto, need 
one marvel to find the poet praying: 

'But when my time shall be, 
O mother, O my sea. 
Alive or dead, take me 
Me too, my mother. 

Instances without end might be given of 
Mr. Swinburne's fondness for this theme. 
It must be confessed that the introduction 
of the sea or of some sea image into the 
closing line of poem after poem, as well 
as of more than one of his tragedies, leads 
to the suspicion of affectation. But if this 



seems unfair, let it be added immediately 
that there can be no question concerning 
the sincerity of Mr. Swinburne's affection 
for the sea. What may justly be said is 
that Mr. Swinburne's conception of it is 
limited. The modem approach to nature 
is, on the part of artists and poets, sub- 
jective. Nature is to a great extent a re- 
flection of man's self. In so far Mr. 
Swinburne is modem. He thinks of the 
beauty, the freedom and the solacing pow- 
er of the sea and these qualities corre- 
spond to his own desire for beauty, for 
freedom and for solace. But Mr. Swin- 
burne does not hear in the cry of the 
waves a call to action ; he is not inspired 
by the sea's restlessness to deeds worthy 
the doing; its vastness and majesty do 
not suggest thoughts transcending the 
temporality of fleeting pleasures. A glass 
can reflect only that which is set befcM^e 
it, and not even the ocean shall mirror in 
the mind of man what is not in his souL 
And so it is diat though much of Mr. 
Swinburne's poetry is as warm as the sun- 
shine, as impetuous as the wind, one stan- 
za of Shelley's immortal ode contains 
more poetic beauty than all of Mr. Swin- 
burne's songs of nature : — 

Make me thy lyre, even as the forest is: 
IV hat if my leaves are falling like its ownf 
The tumult of thy mighty harmonies 
WUl take from both a deep autumnal tone. 
Sweet though in sadness. Be thou, spirit fierce. 
My spirit! Be thou me, impetuous one! 
Drive my dead thoughts over the universe. 
Like withered leaves to quicken a new birth; 
And, by the incantation of this verse. 
Scatter, as from an unextinguished hearth 
Ashes and sparks, my words among mankind! 
Be through my lips to unawakenea earth 
The trumpet of a prophecy! O Wind 
If winter comes, can spring be far behind? 

Here indeed is poetry wherein thought 
and expression, wherein spirit and form 
contend for supremacy, and the palm is 
to neither. 

Thus much having been written to 
show that Mr. Swinburne's outlook upon 
man and nature has always been narrow. 
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there remains little else to be insisted 
upon. The quotations I have made in or- 
der to indicate Mr. Swinburne's point of 
view furnish at the same time examples of 
his poetic genius. Metres, unknown be- 
fore, have flowed forth at his bidding; 
Greek restraint, oriental abandon seem 
alike native to his muse. Medieval 
French poetry (whose influence as well as 
that of the " Parnassians/' on Mr. Swin- 
burne, would prove an exceedingly in- 
teresting study) can boast no Provencal 
song more intense than In the Orchard; 
classic literature has no more beautiful 
choruses to charm the ear than the chor- 
uses in Atalanta in Calydon, Much unin- 
telligible work is there among the many 
productions of Mr. Swinburne, but at its 
highest Mr. Swinburne's poetry ranks 
with the most melodious writings in the 
English language. Coleridge, Shelley 
and Tennyson need not be unwilling to 
admit him in this respect their peer. The 
melodious power of him who wrought 
Hesperia compares with his who dreamed 
of Kubla Khan. Rich, full and free, and 
free, simple and strong is Mr. Swin- 
burne's diction at its highest. Before his 
advent, as Mr. Stedman pointed out in an 
essay written over a quarter of a centiuy 
ago, "the full scope of English verse" 
had never been realized. In showing the 
rhythmical possibilities of our language, 
Mr. Swinburne has done a service that 
shall not soon be forgotten. But it will be 
remembered only by those comparatively 
few people who are so fond of poetry that 
they will read whatever song may contain 
any of the qualities that rank among the 
pleasure-giving elements of poetical pro- 
ductions. The early ballads will continue 
to hold the attention of still another class 
of readers, those to whom the sensual note 
serves as an attraction ; while Mr. Swin- 
btime's work, regarded as an outgrowth 
of romanticism in England, and as a plant 
from somewhat the same soil which 
brou^t forth the poems of Rossetti and 
Morris, will long be a fruitful research- 
field for students of literature. But 



farther than these circles Mr. Swin- 
burne's fame can never extend. His 
work both as a dramatic and as a lyric 
poet places beyond question his distin- 
guished position as a singer of marvellous 
songs, a weaver of wondrous words. This 
is not enough to make him lastingly great 
in the eyes of his fellow-men. As Mr. 
Swinburne has surpassed in the melodyof 
his music so many of the bards that pre- 
ceded him, so too, some day, there may 
come a more consummate voice and a 
more dexterous hand, at whose sound and 
touch Mr. Swinburne's glory will grow 
dimmer and more remote. That which tri- 
umphs over time, the truths whose beauty 
ever the great poets have guarded, must 
be sought for in vain in Mr. Swinburne's 
work. All else the gods have given him, 
lavish in their gifts. And well may Mr. 
Swinburne thirJc of the gods as hating 
man and cruel ; for they have put much 
loveliness in his soul, but have left out the 
beauty of ideals. Blind to the highest 
forces and influences of the intervening 
centuries, Mr. Swinburne has attempted 
to bring into his work the Pagan atmos- 
phere of the past. But two thousand 
years are more than a man may contend 
against ; and a devotion to beauty and joy 
of the senses, as the all-in-all of life, is a 
creed the world has left behind. 

Some critics have found interwoven 
with the creed of Mr. Swinburne a certain 
mysticism, a certain feeling of wonder, as 
it were, at the eternal mystery of the flesh. 
Therefrom comes into his poems an at- 
mosphere subtle and shadowy, suggestive 
of deep influences at work beneath the 
surface of his words ; nor is all explained 
when we say that Mr. Swinburne has won 
from classicism the form but not the 
spirit, has gained from romanticism the 
throb of passion, but not the stir of life. 
The blossom of his song seems at times 
to have sprung from soil impregnated 
with passions almost impossible to define ; 
and the wondrous notes vibrate with tones 
that tell dimly of unfathomed depths. 
Yet however and whatever the search, al- 
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ways there looms up the incontrovertible 
fact of Mr. Swinburne's dark and narrow 
vision, nothing coming into its range that 
shall endure; no light, no beauty that 
shall not fade. And as we think of the 
lyric glory of Atalanta, when life was 
young ; and of the dramatic strength sur- 
viving the years and even now stamping 
Rosamund with the unmistakable genius- 
mark of the poet, shall we not, before go- 



ing again into the sunlight, have sincerely 
a feeling of the pity of it all— the deep 
pity that so rare a singer has chosen, for 
the most part, to sing under such dark 
skies, and in unwholesome places, where 
his voice shall not echo in the heart of any 
man, unless here and there comes a pas- 
sionate cry of lust, a musical wail of sor- 
row, or an indefinable sound of mystery 
answering unto his ? 



Lines 

By H. M. Bullis 

If love were but a moment, 
And life were but a day, 

And we two shining moth-things. 
Unknowing yea or nay, — 

Immortal in our moment. 

Untouched by fear or shame, 

rd love you, ah, I'd love you. 
Till life went out in flame. 



Petit Jacques, Mon Fils 

By Beatrix Demarest Lloyd 



/WAS eating my breakfast at the 
little table in the window of the 
" Sept Sols " in Paris. Any- 
body who has been there knows 
that little table, and the seven gilt sun- 
bursts that adorn the window; the red 
geraniums in the green box that almost 
touch your elbow, and best of all, the view 
into the street beyond. 

There the tattered, quarrelling gamins. 



and the hurrying well-dressed merchants, 
the rattling carts with their noisy drivers 
and the almost noiseless equipages of 
some grandes dames, pass and repass 
each other, jostling, mingling, and disap- 
pearing in kaleidoscopic confusion. 

Monsieur le maitre d'hotel was stand- 
ing in the doorway with a satisfied smile 
upon his ruddy countenance, bom of the 
knowledge that behind him in his restau- 
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rant there was not one unoccupied table, 
mine indeed being the only one without 
the full aUotment of four well-filled 
chairs. I was alone. 

Anything else, m'sieur ? " 

Yes, Martin, another cup of coflfee.' 

An old man passing my window 
stopped and peered in. He was old, 
certainly, and very bent. His gray hair 
hung rather carelessly upon his collar 
from tmder a soft, wide-brimmed hat, 
and mingled with a gray beard and long 
mustachios. His eyebrows hung heavily 
over his eyes, but could not conceal their 
beauty or their brilliancy. They were in 
complete contrast to everything about 
him ; great, lustrous, dark eyes that would 
have won a woman anything on earth; 
flashing, piercing, and melting all in a 
moment. 

He moved on presently, and spoke to 
monsieur le maitre d'hotel. 

" No room inside? " he said, pleasantly. 
" You thrive, monsieur." His voice was 
low and well modulated, and as he spoke 
he smiled in a very engaging way. 

" None," was the reply, " except — ^that 

is " (our host grew confused catching 

my eye suddenly), "there is one table, 
but monsieur rAmericain always sits 
alone." 

The old man shot a quick, searching 
glance at me from his wonderful eyes, 
and then down at his rather shabby 
clothes, and back to me with a quaint 
smiling expression. 

" Ah — of course," he said in the same 
pleasant tone, and he turned away. 

" Monsieur ! — ^monsieur ! " I said, half 
rising from my seat, " Pray, do not go. 
I shaJl be charmed, indeed. Do not go." 

He looked back and smiled again, and. 
shook his head. 

" But, monsieur," I persisted earnestly, 

I shall be deeply chagrined if you go 
away so. You have mistaken me," and I 
flushed quite brilliantly, for I was young, 
sensitive, and above all, S3rmpathetic. 

He came toward me then, and deposit- 
ed his hat on the window bench. " You 
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are very good, monsieur," he said, seating 
himself so that he faced the door. "I 
think our host said you were an Ameri- 
can?" 

" Yes, monsieur, I have that honor." 

He smiled at my reply. 
And you are also an artist? ** 
How do you know?" said I, a bit 
astonished. 

" I am observant merely," he replied, 
" I can tell an artist anywhere, among a 
crowd." 

He ordered his breakfast, and Martin 
brought my hot coffee, and for a time we 
were silent ; but I noticed that not a per- 
son passed through the street, or came in 
or out of the door, that he did not scru- 
tinize carefully. 

"You are waiting for some one?" I 
said, after a time. 

"Ah, you are also observant," he re- 
turned with his quiet smile. " Yes, I am 
waiting." 

" Do you come here often? " I asked, 
picking up my hat and cane. " If so, I 
may have the pleasure of breakfasting 
witii you again." 

He rose with old-time courtesy. " I 
come every day," he replied, " and it will 
give me great pleasure to see you again." 

I held out my hand, and he, after some 
slight hesitation, pressed it cordially. 

" You will pardon my gloves," he said. 
" If I ever took them oflf, I should do so 
now, believe me." 

He paused, and then said with an ap- 
parent effort, " My hands are disfigured. 
Good-morning, monsieur." 

With the customary compliment to 
Monsieur le maitre d'hotel, I went out, 
and was turning away, when a familiar 
voice cried, " Ho, Petit Jacques, mon 
fils I " and a familiar hand clapped my 
shoulder. 

"Why, Martigfnon, what brings you 
out so early?" I asked, facing about. 
" Such a sybarite as you to be stirring at 
nine ! " 

He laughed. Martignon was noted 
for his laugh. It rolled about in his 
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cfacst, and tfamidered, and ndled again. 
He was a big man, about forty-five or 
fifty, with the most detightful, frank, 
heauty, and handsome &ice it has ever 
been my good fortune to see. He had 
taken a fauicy to me, and I to him. 

" You mustn't call me names, mon fils. 
Have you been in here to breakfost?" 
We were standing in front of the gilt- 
embellished window, and, as he spdce, I 
turned and lodced in. My new acquaint- 
ance was still seated at my little table, and 
was staring at us rather rudely, I thought, 
from his vantage coig^ 

'' Yes,'' said I, shortly, slipping my arm 
throu^ his, and we if^dked away. 

That evening, as usual, Martignon 
came in to chat with me and to smoke 
innumerable cigarettes, ensconced in a 
lounging chair of such ample dimensions 
that it quite comfortably embraced his 
huge form. 

Petit Jacques," he said, after a short 
silence, "you never finished telling me 
about * Mignonne.' " 

" Oh, yes, I did," I replied, laughing a 
little consciously. "There was nothing 
more to tell about Mignonne, as you call 
her, beyond the fact that we — ^we sort of 
grew to be fond of one another." 

" Sort of grew to be fond of one an- 
other I " he repeated, shaking his head. 
"Ah, mon Jacques, mon Jacques, you 
have a cold-blooded way of putting tihings 
— you who are so warm-hearted." 

" Well, put it as fervently as you like, 
it all comes to the same thing. When I 
go home we will be married." 

" God grant you may be happy ! " he 
said, with such a strange sadness in his 
tone that I started and stared at him. 

" Why, Marty, what is the matter to- 
night ? Is it one of the * moods ' again ? " 

"Yes, it's one of tihe 'moods,' mon 
fils," and he rose and walked away to the 
window, and stood looking out over the 
myriad twinkling lights of the dty across 
the river. 

I knew better than to disturb him. 

He came back presently, and threw 



himsdf into his chair. ** A man has no 
right to make a ngrsterious melodrama of 
himself," he said, with an effort to smile, 
" and I think I should like to tdl you, 
JacGues, about my life. There, there, 
don t interrupt me. It will be a relief 
to tell it to somebody, to you of all 
others. 

"I was married, Jacques, mon fils. 
My wife was young and beaut^ul, so 
beautiful! She could sing — ^Dieul— she 
could sing your heart out I can hear her 
vcMce now when I shut my eyes, thrilling 
and throbbing, and so dear and sweet 
His voice died away almost dreamily, but 
he b^[an again in a moment: 

" We were married in spring, and lived 
like translated souls all summer. Life 
was very sweet with her. By the hour 
she would sit and sing to me, while I 
watched every motion of her hand, every 
change of her face, and drank in tbie 
cadences of her voice. And then she 
would come to me, and with her head on 
my shoulder we would sit, while I played 
with her beautiful dark hair, winding it 
around my fingers, and kissing it where 
the gold shone m it And she would talk 
to me in her low, dear voice, weaving her 
fandes into words, the dearest of poetry 
to me. Oh, Jacques, her thousand litde 
graces, her sweet, true heart, her tender- 
ness — oh, Jacques, her tenderness ! " 

He leaned forward, crushing one hand 
into the other. There was a silence. 

"Wdl, we went back to town in the 
fall, and I went to work, and was very 
successful. The winter passed in the 
same happy way. And then — then one 
day I went away on a journey. There 
was an acddent, and I was injured, and 
lay like one dead for six months in a little 
town where I was a stranger. By one of 
those strange freaks of fate, I had nothing 
about me that could identify me. When 
finally I recovered — Dieudonn6 wzs 
gone." 

Gone! " I echoed, horrified. 
Gone," he repeated, brokenly. " Yes, 
gone! Thinking I had deserted her — 
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thinking — God knows what, and gone — 
God knows where 1 " 

" Oh, Martignon, dear Marty," I cried. 
" Don't sob like that ! I can't bear it 1 " 

And, indeed, I have never heard a more 
heart-rending sound. 

After a time he went on : " Forgive me, 
Jacques. 

" Well, there you have it, mon cher. 
I . searched and searched for two years. 
I went to the landlady where we had 
lived, and she told me things that tore my 
heart, but gave no clew. Told how my 
darling had wept, and prayed, and worn 
herself away; told how she — ^the woman 
— ^had kept her there, seeing her in no 
condition to go awa^ alone. Told — ah. 
Petit Jacques, mon ms — ^how she bore a 
child, a tx>y, dead at his birth, and had 
nearly rav^ herself mad over die lifeless 
little body. Oh, Jacques — ^alone, all 
alone, with a broken heart ! " 

He buried his face in his hands, but 
silently, without a sound. I could have 
borne that better than the mute agony. 

** After three years,'' he said, beginninfi^ 
again, ** I came back here. I felt that I 
should go mad over there, where we had 
been together. The search still goes on. 
Since she left the woman's house nothing 
has been heard of her. She said she was 
going to find some work to do, but she 
never went back to the house. 

" You have heard that I am a rich man, 
and yet you see me living almost in pov- 
erty. You have wondered often why, 
have you not? It aU goes to find Dieu- 
dotmi. All of it. Aad you call me 
'sybarite,' Jacques, mon fils. Every 
night I go to get news of her, and every 
night the word comes back, ' No trace.' 
I do not expect any other reply, and yet 
the disappointment is just as keen as ever. 
I walk tfie floor of my little room until 
early morning, and am called a sybarite 
for sleeping late." 

He leaned forward and took both my 
hands in his. " Petit Jacques, mon fils, 
it has done me a world of good to tell you 
all this. Sjrmpathy is help, you know. 



and perhaps with your help — ^what hour 
is that?" 

" Ten," I replied, counting the strokes 
of the tower bdl, " just ten." 

" Will you go with me, Jacques? " 

He did not need to tell me where he 
was going, on what errand he was bound. 

" Yes,'^ said I, " Martignon, I will al- 
ways go with you." 

'' Mon fils," he said softly, in a tender, 
caressing way, laying his hand on mine. 
He turned away abruptly, and, picking up 
his hat, made for the door. " C^me 
along," he said in a lighter tone. 

We made our way through many, 
many streets, and in fact until we reached 
our destination, in silence. 

" Cabl^;ram for Monsieur Martignon 
— it is always here — yes." 

Marty opened the envelope, and then, 
suddenly seizing my arm, he rushed me 
out into the street. 

" A clew— a clew at last ! God! Godl 
Jacques, they've got a clew! She is 
here ! here in Paris ! A clew, my God I 
a clew ! " 

It seemed that his heart would burst 
with the excitement, and almost as ex- 
cited myself, I caught his hand and away 
we ran, like two boys let out from school. 
How far we ran I could not say, but we 
pulled up very near home, panting like 
dogs. 

Jacques," gasped Martignon, "I do 
feel better, and less like a can of d3ma- 
mite, but your treatment is quite unique. 
We will celebrate to-night, n'est-ce-pas ? 
Wait here." 

He darted into a shop behind us, and 
when he presently emerged from the 
doorway it was with his arms full of bun- 
dles and packages. I relieved him, laugh- 
ing, of part of his burden, and we started 
home at a pace that made passers-by stare 
rather blankly after us through the dark. 

"Jacques," said Marty, as we sped 
along, " we won't talk of this to-night ; I 
couldn't bear it." 

"All right, old man," I answered 
cheerily ; and just here we swung around 
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the comer, and I ran with sudden violence 
against an unoffending pedestrian, nearly 
Imocking him down. 

" Compose yourself, Jacques," said 
Martignon, laughing more light-hearted- 
ly than I had ever heard him laugh be- 
fore. " It's a very old gentleman, too. 
You should vent your excitement on less 
infirm age." 

He said it banteringly, but he was, 
nevertheless, very solicitous in returning 
the old gentleman's cane which had 
dropped, and in inquiring if he was hurt. 

Before he had time to reply I burst in, 
" Why, it's my friend who had breakfast 
with me this morning, is it not ? " 

" Yes, monsieur," was the polite reply ; 
"and I am delighted," he added in lus 
odd way, " to be called your friend." 

" Perhaps," said Martignon, in his 
usual impulsive manner, " perhaps your 
friend would come with us, and celebrate 
our good fortune? " 

" Yes, yes," said I, for the old fellow 
and his odd ways had interested me, and 
besides, Marty and I would have called in 
all the people from the highways and 
hedges to celebrate with us that night. 

" It will give me great pleasure," he 
replied. " So you have had good fortune. 
I am very glad ! I have not the honor to 
know your names, messieurs, but mine is 
Chavarot." 

" And mine," said I, " is Jack Tilford, 
and my friend's is Paul Martignon ; and 
now, let us go on." 

Martignon was in high spirits, and he 
talked and chattered, and rattled on all 
the way home, up the stairs and into my 
room, where he flung his parcels on the 
table and himself into a chair, exhausted. 
Monsieur Chavarot sat down too, and, 
while I lit the lamps and began to prepare 
the table (which meant bundling the 
books and trash into a comer on the 
floor), he and Martignon went on chat- 
tering. Pretending to need his assist- 
ance, I called Marty away long enough to 
tell him about the old gentleman's gloves, 
and not to mention them, and for him to 



tell me what an extraordinary old chap 
he found him. 

Well, it was a very gay little spree, and 
from its beginning nobody could have 
predicted its conclusion. But, as time 
wore on. Monsieur Chavarot grew more 
and more silent and melancholy, even 
as Martignon grew more and more 
gay, and I sat between them at one 
end of the table, and talked and ate in 
alternate pauses. Every now and then 
when I caught Marty's eye I could see 
the mad excitement rising in him again, 
but I generally managed to subdue it with 
a covert kick, and only the occasional 
tremble in his voice told of the emotion 
he was suppressing. So it went on — un- 
til Monsieur Chavarot sat absolutely si- 
lent and moody, and Martignon had 
reached the flood-tide of his brilliancy. 

" Where is that most excellent cheese, 
Jacques, you dog ? Have you already de- 
voured it ? " 

" It's in the next room," said I, and I 
went to fetch it. 

This little improvised pantry and 
kitchen had a window on the court-3rard, 
and I stopped to look out. The little mil- 
liner across the way smiled at me, as in- 
deed she often did, and in so exuberant 
and ecstatic a mood was I, that I blew her 
a kiss as I reached down the cheese from 
the larder. She returned it with a merry 
smile. Everybody was in radiant spirits 
it seemed to me. 

I threw her another kiss for luck, and 
was turning away, when a commotion in 
the next room arrested me. A tremen- 
dous shout from Martignon — a few 
rapidly spoken, unintelligible words — 
and the report of a pistol. I rushed in, 
just in time to see Marty fall heavily to 
the floor. Chavarot stood at the table 
with a pistol in his hand, and I caught the 
hideous glitter of the steel as he raised it 
to his temple. With a cry I flung myself 
upon him, but he struggled with wonder- 
ful strength, and succeeded in freeing 
himself, just as two men from the floor 
below burst into the room. There was 
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a click — a flash — another report — and 
Chavarot tottered and fell. 

Martignon was not quite dead. As I 
flung myself on my knees beside him, he 
turned slightly and groaned. 

" Petit Jacques, mon fils," he mur- 
mured, " she does not understand. 
Jacques, mon fils ," and that was aU. 

I remained on my knees there, still 
holding his hand, and gazing vacantly at 
his face — ^his dear, fnuik, hearty, hand- 
some face. 

I became aware that some one had en- 
tered. It was the brigadier de police. 
Gredane and Bigoret went out, and I was 
pushed gently after them into the hall, 
and the door was closed behind me. I 
leaned there against the wall, in a half- 
stupefied condition trying to piece to- 
gether my shattered thoughts. 

Chavarot and Martignon — strangers 
supping together — ^I — ^mere was the 
cheese — ^no, the little French girl across 
the court — ^no— what was it? Why — it 
was Chavarot — ^he and Martignon were 



strangers — ^yes — and supping together — 
yes— iut — but 

" Monsieur Tilford," said the briga- 
dier, putting his head out for an instant 
by the half-opened door, " will you come 
in now ? It is most extraordinary." 

I went in. 

Martignon had been laid on the couch, 
as I had seen him lie time and again, so 
naturally, so life-like, that a sudden wild 
hope sprang in my heart, only to be de- 
stroyed, as monsieur le brigadier said 
compassionately : " He is quite dead, 
monsieur." 

I turned away hopelessly. 

" But this, monsieur. It is most ex- 
traordinary." 

There on the floor, where he had fallen, 
lay Chavarot. 

Chavarot ! 

L3ring wrapped in a blanket, beside a 
pile of shabby clothes, a pair of gloves, 
a wet sponge, a gray wig and beard — 
Good God ! Not Chavarot ! 

Not Chavarot — ^but Dieudonn6. 
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By B. P. Four 

Vfhin I was young I give a lot of fought 
To all this High Serblime an* such like rot. 

And now I know— just what I knew before^ 
Mebbe ifs thrue, me bye, — mebbe it's not. 

There^s them that lays up Threasure in the Sky 
They'll niver see, — they* II niver get that high ; 

Ah, Terence ! dotCt you listen to no band 
Ten blocks away, playiti *Swate By-ari-bye* 

Some DilVs cut plug, a pipe yeve smoked before, 
A Wild Young Ting to kiss behind the door : 

An* now an* thin an avenin* wit* th* dhrink — 
Sure, what the Divil wud ye ask wit* more f 

"Pill up the can, thin, an* we* II send it back; 
Man, don't be t*inkin* of the fings ye lack-^ 

Ye know this ain*t no long job, annyway, 
An* any minut* we may get the Sack, 
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The Hills of Hope 

By Charlotte Lowry Marsh 

**What saw you, child, on the hills of hope, 
(Where none may go that be over-wise) 

That a shining joy fades lingeringly 
Out of the deeps of your eyes?" 

''The hills of hope are roses and snow 
And the glad air of its own self sings 

And the dull world hid in the mists below 
Is a gray, forgotten dream of things. 

And O, but my heart was light and gay 

When I walked on the hills of hope to-day.** 

"What saw you, child, on the rainbow hills 
(Where none may go that be over-wise) 

That you lay your cold little hand in mine. 
With the shadow of fear in your eyes ? '* 

"On the farther side of the rainbow hills 
Is a forest of dead trees black and bare 

And a river cold as the river of death 

And the ghosts of dead joys wander there. 

And O, but my heart was terrified 

To-day at that cold, dark river-side." 

**Now be not afi'aid, little child, for see 
The dream is gone, and the warm sunshine 

Is bright on the paths of every-day, 
And your hand is clasped in mine." 
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The Tryst of the Souls 

By Edwin Lefevre 



^^^^HE young people on the cottage- 
^# porch had been silent for several 

M minutes. The moon poured a sort 
of argentiferous varnish upon 
everything — ^road, hedge, lawn and pi- 
azza, which made the shadows densely 
black, like ink spilled upon marble. 

Sometimes, in moon-lit silences, souls 
speak to one another, especially when 
yotmg men at last believe themselves to 
be gcxNl and maids have an idea that they 
will thenceforth be constant. These two 
souls, being very young, had been down- 
right voluble. They tfiought wonderful 
things. And then diey thought that the 
thoughts of these wonderful things were 
origmal, the reason why no one else in the 
world had ever had such thoughts being, 
that none could possibly have loved as 
they loved. 

Finally, their silence was broken. 

" How perfectly lovely ! " she said, 
softly. She meant the breeze and the 
moonlight and being in love. 

" Yes, you are," he answered looking 
at her, admiringly. 

"How can you, Dick?" she said, re- 
proachfully. 

"How can I what?" he returned, in 
mild surprise. 

" Say such things to me on such an oc- 
casion." 

"What's the matter with the occa- 
sion?" 

" Why, it's so— so— exquisitely beauti- 
ful that one does not like to think of 
earthly matters, such as conventional 
compliments." 

" I never think of the Earth — ^always of 
Heaven — since you told me that you 
loved me," he assured her, with impres- 
sive seriousness. 



" Pshaw ; you always spoil every- 
thing." 

" You do me a great injustice, my dear, 
if you think that I am not alive to the 
beauties of the night simply because I 
happen to tell you my uppermost 
thoughts. That only shows I hide noth- 
ing from you. I admit the breeze is 
quite musical to-night, but — I prefer 
your voice. And the moonlight is beau- 
tiful, but — I notice it particularly when 
it does itself the honor to make the ac- 
quaintance of your hair. These are not 
compliments; they are facts — ^poorly 
expressed because true love is never epi- 
grammatic. I tell you this that you may 
not scold again." 

" I did not scold," she said, capitulat- 
ing. 

They were silent. 

Fully five minutes passed. 

They sighed simultaneously — ^a sigh as 
of a surfeit of beauty, a repletion of bliss. 
Then they gazed at one another. 

" To-morrow 1" he said, complainingly. 

" Yes, dear." If a drooping lily could 
speak before dying, it would use the tone 
in which she said this. 

Still it must be," said he. 
Yes, it must be," she echoed, mourn- 
fully. 

Both sighed again. Of a sudden he sat 
up in his chair. 

" Now, how did you " he began. 

" I don't know. I seemed to know in- 
tuitively what you meant." 

" You mean that you guessed what I 
was going to say ? " 

" You meant that you had to go to the 
city to-morrow ? " 

" Yes." 

" I knew it ! " she said, triimiphantly. 
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" And we tcx^ it as a matter of course 
that each should know what the other was 
thinking of/' he said. 
Yes." 

That shows that when two spirits are 
in perfect accord " 

" I never believed in telepathy before," 
she said. 

The young man rose from his chair. 
There was a serious look on his face. 

'' Come on the lawn a moment, and look 
at the moon with me/' he said. 

She took his arm silently and they went 
out on the lawn and stared at the moon. 

" Sweetheart/* he said, presently, " to- 
morrow night at eight " 

" I'll come out here," she interrupted, 
eagerly, " and think of you and look at the 
moon, as I am looking now." 

" How did you know that it was pre- 
cisely what I was about to ask you ? " 

'' And I shall send you a message," she 
went on, with the inspired air of a proph- 
etess. 

" 111 send you another. And 111 con- 
centrate my mind on it and try to read on 
the moon what you are saying to me." 
And ni try the same here," she said. 
Very well ; at eight sharp, remember. 
I'll set my watch by yours to-morrow be- 
fore I go," he said. "You must look 
fixedly at the moon and think only of the 
message I am sending. Strange things 
happen in this world. Who knows if we 
can " 

" Wouldn't it be lovely if we could, 
Dick ? " 

Then they went into the house filled 
with the thought of this tryst of their 

souls. 

♦ ♦♦♦♦« 

Twenty-two hours later the breeze 
blew gayly, and the entire world seemed 
very happy — almost flippantly joyous. 

He had gone to his club to dine and had 
met some friends. Over the coflFee some- 
body had used the words "beautiful 
moonlit nights" and he had hastily 
glanced at his watch. It was twenty-three 
minutes after eight. 
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Too late ! " he cried, horror-stricken. 
Did you have an engagement?" 
asked one of the party. 

" Yes, and I've missed it. But excuse 
me for a minute," he said and rose. 

" Perhaps she is still looking at the 
moon and I may catch the end of her mes- 
sage," he thought, as he went out to the 
middle of the street 

He gazed steadily toward the sky's 
staring eye. It shone very coldly. It gave 
no message, no token of her. It was 
merely a disc of something that glowed, 
yet was frozen. 

" Well," he said, to himself, after a mo- 
ment, " I know she loves me." 

He looked at his watch. It was exact- 
ly half-past eight Then he returned to 
the club, feeling slightly remorseful. 

Now, it was different with her at the 
country-house. At half after seven she 
went out on the veranda to wait for 
eig^t o'clock. She did not wish one 
word of his message, zna the moon, to es- 
cape her. 

Patiently she sat, deciding upon the 
exact phraseology of her message to him, 
as one studies an important cablegram, 
and waiting for the hour. Once or twice 
she shivered slightly; it seemed to her 
that there was something uncanny, some- 
thing supernatural about this tryst of 
their souls. 

Presently some of the house-party 
joined her where she sat They began 
to tell stories and time sped with treadier- 
ous fleetness. 

A brief silence followed Jack Living- 
ston's tale. Then someone said : " After 
all, there is nothing like the country in 
June." 

" No," answered another, " and noth- 
ing can equal the beauty of a moonlit 
night." 

She started nervously. 

" I wonder what time it is ? " she asked, 
impersonally. 

The flame of a match flickered for an 
instant and a voice said : " Half after 
eight." 
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" Goodness gracious ! *' she exclaimed, 
in dismay. 

" What is the matter ? " came in a star- 
tled chorus. 

" I forgot something very important," 
she replied, jumping up from her seat. 
She walked out on the lawn and gazed 
steadfastly towards the moon. It seemed 
very near to the Earth, and very large and 
very bright. It also seemed, to her, to be 
laughing, cynically, as if it thought that 
to expect a woman to be on time at a tryst 
was the height of absurdity. She was 
quite vexed at the moon and felt a bit con- 
science-stricken. 

" Well/' she said to herself after a mo- 
ment, " I know he loves me ! " 

She looked at her watch. By the bright 
moonlight she saw that it was exa^y 
half -past eight. Then she returned to the 
veranda and said, semi-apologetically : 
" You ought to look at the moon. It's 
perfectly beautiful." 

On the next afternoon she drove to the 
railroad-station to meet her fiance. She 
did not know what she would say to him 
when he should ask her ; but above all she 
dreaded that he should tell her that he 
had read a message from her at eight the 
night before, because at that time she was 
listening to one of Jack Livingston's 
Western stories. She did not wish her 
faith in the ability of their souls to inter- 
commune to be shattered. It was the fear 
of this that made her welcome of him a 
trifle constrained. But he also was ill at 
ease and failed to notice anything strange 
in her manner. 

As they were driving to the house, his 
face took on a resolute look and he said 
to her : " Sweetheart, I have something 
to tell you ! " 

"Yes?" 



" I hardly know how to begin. At any 
rate, I ask you in advance to forgive me." 
Why, what do you mean, Dick? " 
Well, you know — er — last night 
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He paused ; and her heart began to beat 
with guilty rapidity. But she said, with 
great calmness : " Ye-es ? " 

" I — ^ah— did not — get your message 
from the moon," he said, shamefacedly. 

"Oh, you darling 1" she exclaimed, 
rapturously. 

" Why, Nellie, what in the world " 

he began. 

Go on, dear, do ! Tell me the worst 1 " 
There is nothing to tell. I forgot to 
look." 
"I'm so glad! So did I!" 
They stared at one another. 
" But, later I remembered," he said, 
" and I looked at the moon." 

" So did I. Did you notice what time 
it was?" 

Yes; it was exactly " 

Half-past eight?" she broke in. 
How did you know it? " 
Because that was precisely when I 
looked at the moon 1 " 

Strange," he muttered, thoughtfully. 
Did you say anything last night, 
Dick? " she asked presently. 

" I said ' Well, I know she loves me.' 
And you ? " 

" Dick," she answered, in an awqd tone, 
" I said, ' Well, I know he loves me.' " 

They stared wonderingly at one an- 
other. Then, impelled by the same re- 
markable unanimity of mind-action they 
had observed since they had fallen in love, 
both leaned forward, oblivious of the little 
groom behind them, and their lips kept 
uie tryst which their souls had failed to 
keep. 
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Song 

By Alice Duer Miller 

The light of Spring 

On the emerald earth, 
A man, a maid, 

And a mood of mirth, 
A foolish jest, 

That a smile amends — 
It took no more 

To make us friends. 

An evening breeze. 

The year in bloom. 
Lips quickly met 

In the garden's gloom; 
The trees about us. 

The stars above — 
It took no more 

To teach us love. 

Frost in the air — 

The air like wine — 
Go you your way. 

And I'll go mine. 
Lightly we part 

Who lightly met — 
What more is needed, 

When both forget? 
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The "Paolo and Francesca" of Stephen 

Phillips 

By William Aspenwall Bradley 



yx AOLO and Franc esca proves con- 
JL^clusively what Poems had already 
J^ hinted of in brilliant flashes, that 
in Stephen Phillips a distinguished 
English poet has arisen in these latter 
days to grace the coronal of our century ; 
and that in his poetry, remarkable for its 
high perfection within well-defined limits, 
for its beauty and its originality, a new 
and lovely note has once more been 
sounded in the wonderful and apparently 
inexhaustible rang^ of our language and 
literature. Whatever may be the dra- 
matic short-comings of Paolo and Fran- 
cesca, and these are obvious enough in the 
unrelieved, almost bald directness with 
which the plot is developed ; in the want 
of all complexity of tragic suspense — ^the 
blind nurse in her prophetic vision reveals 
the catastrophe in the first act ; and in the 
paralysis ojf action, as well as in the im- 
plied insignificance of human effort, both 
arising from the conception of man's ab- 
solute subordination to fate in the ex- 
treme naturalistic sense — ^whatever its 
deficiencies may be on this side, and they 
will be considered later, in their relation 
to the spirit of the tragedy, there can at 
least be no question as to the intrinsic 
beauty of the poem as a poem. And it is 
rather with respect to its purely poetic 
qualities and to its spiritual significance as 
determining the import of Mr. Phillips' 
appearance as a master in the field at the 
close of the Victorian era, that we wish to 
consider the play. 

Mr. Phillips' treatment of the iambic 
pentameter has discovered new possibili- 
ties and resources in this classic English 
blank-verse meter. While in Paolo and 



Francesca the instrument lacks the won- 
derful richness, the infinite variety, and 
the lofty nobility imparted to it by Tenny- 
son, the poet who brought it to its highest 
and fullest perfection, and used it most 
wisely and well, it has here a new note of 
exquisite reed-Uke music. Less wide in 
range, it is yet capable of passing from 
pathos to passion, from the spell of beauty 
to the thrill of horror, connecting these 
moods and weaving them into a deep 
melodic unity through a subtile minor 
strain that lies deep in each, a minor 
strain stirred up from the underworld of 
song, ineffably plaintive and remotely 
far away like brooding wood-notes or the 
hushed strings of viols. In the great 
love scene of the last act, in the wonderful 
outcry of the childless woman, Lucrezia, 
in the first, there is a thrilling vibration of 
speechless emotion, whose effect is distant 
and moonlit rather than hot, harsh and 
close to the throbbing throat of passion it- 
self. By reason of this limitation to the 
sense of passion, Mr. Phillips finds his 
fullest theme in that shade of dramatic 
self-expression, which a character like 
that of Francesca, affords. Her sweet 
maiden simplicity, the exquisite lack of 
depth in her innocent girl-nature, and 
the pathos of her womanhood immature- 
ly awakening to the touch of grief and 
shame in an unknown world — ^these are 
the elements in character that are soul to 
the body of Mr. Phillips' verse. -i\nd so 
it happens that poetically as dramatically, 
Francesca, through the moods which she 
awakens to the most perfect expression 
of the poet's genius, is the centre of the 
tragedy; and those passages which are 
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the most characteristic and most closely 
true, are the utterances of the young wife 
of da Rimini. One has only to recall such 
fragments as the fc^owing to know and 
to feel its beauty at its best : 



Am innocent as yet of this great tife; 
My only care to attend the holy heU, 
To sing and to embroider cnrionsly; 
And as through glass I xnew the windy world. 



What is it to be sadf 
Nothing hath grieved me yet but amcieni woes. 
Sea-perils, or some long-ago farewell. 
Or the last sunset cry of wounded kings. 

And yet Nita, and yet — can any tell 
How sorrow first doth comef Is there a step, 
A light step or a dreamy drip of oarsf 
Is there a stirring of leaves, a ruMe of wings f 
For it seems to me that softly, without hand. 
Surely she touches me. 

What is most noticeable about Mr. 
Phillips' verse externally, and what con- 
stitutes its greatest wonder when we con- 
sider the perfect beauty of its eflFects, is its 
astonishing simplicity and restraint. The 
almost monosyllabic quality of its lan- 
guage, the ascetic poverty of its vocabu- 
lary in that adjectival luxuriousness on 
which poets so generally rely for the color 
and music of their art, seems tempting 
the special providence of poetry which 
one would say had created the adjective 
with all its loose and flowing folds, like 
a garment, to cover the nakedness and im- 
perfections of man's spirit Certainly, 
for poets whose souls sing less subtilely 
in their speech, the simplicity and econ- 
omy, almost amounting to self-conscious 
effort out of which as by a paradox, Mr. 
Phillips wins such melody and suggestion 
of feeling and color, would spell blank 
prosaic ruin and reveal the scattered habi- 
tation of their l)rric gift — ^bom so fre- 
quently of words. Mr. Phillips makes of 
his rare adjective as in " the windy 
world," " the last sunset cry of wounded 
kings," " a dreamy drip of oars," a per- 
fect vase to gather up the essence of im- 
agery, and pour it forth in an inundat- 
ing wave of feeling. 



The character of the verse shadows 
in many ways the spirit of the tragedy. 
The beauty so exquisitely refined, the pe- 
culiar suggestion of pathos in the mere 
music of simple words, the almost af- 
fected choice ukI restraint which we have 
noticed in the verse itself, all correspond 
in their external union, to a certain spirit 
implicit in the present treatment of this 
oldworld story of Psiolo and Francesca. 
And just as the character of Francesca 
fills the measure of the poetry, so does it 
set the pitch of the play. Through her 
the strenuonsness and storm of passion 
are modulated to the minor chords of girl- 
sorrow and child-tragedy. The spirit of 
the play is compact of tenderness, pathos, 
beauty, a haunting sense of horror, and a 
certain curious morbidity wrapped up in 
the moral conception of life dominated, 
and paralyzed in its impulses towards ac- 
tion, by the fatalism of nature, a sense 
which is subtilely adumbrated in the af- 
fectation and restraint of the artist. 

These are not high tragic qualities, nor 
indeed is Paolo andFrancesca atragedyat 
all in the common acceptance of the word. 
Externally it may seem tragedy. There 
is misfortune and there is an evil issue of 
violence and death for the persons of the 
play ; but is this all of tragedy ? Or is not 
the criterion of a tragic action rather its 
internal, psychological, value than the 
picturesqueness of its external aspects? 
If the great tragic drama of the world 
counts for aught in the crystallization of 
a specific sense for the term tragedy, such 
must be its essential meaning. This in- 
ternal order of the tragic action, then, 
holds two elements: a moral order su- 
preme for the common spirit of mankind, 
yet conceived in all its fullness and signifi- 
cance in the consciousness of each indi- 
vidual; and in the second place, the 
separate moral nature of the isolated hu- 
man being, conceiving this tmiversal 
order as the law of its own existence. 
Tragedy arises when the individual 
through a defect in his character con- 
sciously or unconsciously disregards or 
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transgresses the moral order, and thus 
places himself in opposition to the work- 
ing of its universal law. This moral atti- 
tude entails the inevitable consequences of 
disruption and disintegration within his 
own soul, and may or may not be at- 
tended by tragic happenings in the ex- 
ternal world. But this latter considera- 
tion is of no significance ; what is of im- 
portance is that such consequences as 
we have indicated are inevitable, not in 
the sense that they are unavoidable, but 
that under given conditions they are in- 
fallible. It is this distinction that sirnis 
up the difference between the idea of true 
tragedy and that fatalistic conception of 
the world here adopted by Mr. Phillips, as 
we shall see, which is naturalistic rather 
than moral, which disregards the exis- 
tence of a moral law for the soul of man 
and which denies that free-will under 
which man's action, his fall or triumph, 
can have aught of that human significance 
which is the soul of tragedy. For it is 
given to man to live in harmony with the 
moral law which is his own consciousness. 
It is given him to withstand the trend of 
his own weaknesses ; and the inevitability 
of fate lies only in the certainty with which 
a yielding to defect puts in train the crush- 
ing sequences of moral degradation. It is 
therefore in these defects by which he for- 
feits his high place in the universe, aw- 
fully alone but divinely free, and in the 
struggle that he makes to maintain his 
position, when he has been brought by his 
instinctive weakness to the verge of ruin, 
that tragedy resides. 

In Paolo and Francesca the reading of 
life is far different; and if in the play 
there be no tragic grandeur, it is because 
this moral conception we have just out- 
lined is wanting. The fate which rules 
the so-called spiritual world here, is 
merely the ancient natural law of the ma- 
terial universe — ^a law not distinctively 
human, since it is the law of all life, and 
indeed, essentially inhuman in the cruel, 
pitiless and meaningless futility of its 
processes from the point of view of the 



individual, and in its contradiction and 
disregard of everything we mean by per- 
sonality. Grant the complete governance 
of this natural rule over what we then 
foolishly call the higher side of man's 
nature — foolishly, because we have thus 
lost all distinction between moral and 
natural in man — ^and there is no firm 
tenure for our conceptions of individual- 
ity and moral responsibility, all of which 
become mere shifting illusory notions hav- 
ing no substantial reality or order, save 
the phantasmagorical order of dreams. 
Naturally under such a conception there 
is no question of tragic defect ; this too is 
an illusion, a pitiful excuse invented by 
threadbare human pride to cloak the ab- 
ject helplessness of life. For, weak or 
strong, wise or short-sighted, felon or 
preux chevalier, each of us must take his 
equal chance against the decrees of the 
inexorable fate of nature which works to 
our bewilderment through a darkling 
world of fantasies. 

There is no conception of moral signifi- 
cance in the fate of Paolo and Francesca 
under this aspect; though their story 
contains the seed of the greatest modem 
tragedies, there is no question of defect in 
their characters. These two sin, not 
through a trait of avoidable weakness, 
but through a complete fatalistic impo- 
tence in their relation to life : 

His kiss was on her lips ere she was bom. 

Likewise the act of Giovanni in slaying 
the lovers, which in its ordinary concep- 
tion would be a high act of poetic justice, 
the purging of the play with pity and 
with terror, is here emptied of all ethical 
meaning, of all comprehensible tragic mo- 
tive when the poet makes the Duke say : 

What I have seized, in that I set my teeth 
And lose with agony; when hath the prey 
Writhed from our mastiff -fangsf 



-a mere act, this, of brute instinct, that 
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he would willingly have foregone. All, 

Paolo, Francesca, Giovanni, Lucrezia, 
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barren old woman who cries out under 
the impulse of abnormally denied and fes- 
tering instinct : 

My thwarted woman hopes have inward turned. 
And the vain milk like acid in me eats, 

— ^all are swayed by strange old stirrings 

of primal love and primal hate and primal 

vengeance, and the temper of the poem 

is in these words, spoken by Giovanni at 

the close : 

Unwillingly 
They wooed, unwillingly J slew them. 

The conception of Paolo and Frances- 
ca's love is very remote, holding nothing 
characteristically human : it is not mod- 
em or chivalric or even distinctively pas- 
sionate. In the last great scene between 
the lovers, the passion seems rather the 
negative passion of revolt against their 
long restraint, of waters long-pent that 
rush over the dam of delayed instinct 
The key-note in this scene is struck when 
Francesca asks : 

Shall we two then take up our fate and smile f 

" our fate " — ^the common fate of nature, 
the stirring of an antique sap in young 
bosoms : " Youth goes toward youth." 

If this in any sense be tragedy, it is the 
great impersonal tragedy of instinct made 
sinful through the mystery of man's con- 
sciousness. And as such it carries with 
it not pity and terror, but the sense of 
pathos and horror with which we look 
upon the great blind sufferings of all 
nature in its strange unholy procession of 
life and death and corruption. Dropping 
away the moral mask, what is more mys- 
tically dreadful and repulsive than the 
spectacle of the instinctively pure and 
natural love of Paolo and Francesca, 
gangrened and leprousied with sin ? Be- 
side this fearful thing, in this tragedy of 
instinct where the protagonist is fate and 
where slaves are the other actors, how 
irrelevant and meaningless an act is the 
slaying of the lovers by da Rimini ! What 



would be the catastrophe in an oi 
tragedy holds but an added touch of gra- 
tuitous horror, while the real catastroplie 
in this remote conception of the tragic 
theme, comes when Francesca cries : 

O, I had not thought! 
J had not thought, I have sinned and I am 
stained. 

And indeed, what is sin, and what is 
the significance of sin, in an unmoral 
world ? Is it simply one aspect oi natural 
corruption? Tlus is the mystery that 
stirred the imagination of Swinburne, 
under a similar conception of life, and 
made him speak of the strange persist- 
ent lust of the flesh as : 

The mystical rose of the mire. 

Paolo and Francesca identify their love 
with the forces of nature, find its fire in 
the very flames of hell. 

Such is the spirit of the story of Paolo 
and Francesca as Mr. Phillips has told 
it again to us in a strange sad twilight 
tragedy. What significance has rais 
spirit as the message of a new poet to his 
age? It has the significance of deca- 
dence, of a loosening hold upon the great 
things of life. We have seen the moral 
reading of life put aside, and the familiar 
forms of tragedy emptied of their mean- 
ing and grandeur. We have seen the fate 
of the moral order deposed, and the fate 
of nature reinstated throughout, in its ter- 
rific continuity, binding us even as men, as 
it already binds us as animals, to the rush 
of universal forces that issue out of a past 
we cannot comprehend and hurl us into 
an abysmal future which we cannot 
fathom. And yet we know that this is not 
the conception of life in Sophocles and 
Shakspere, the great tragic poets. In 
their works we are conscious of a moral 
law transcending the law of nature for 
the soul of man, and constituting for him 
the sole fate from which he need fear ex- 
tinction — ^and yet a fate, which if he have 
the strength and knowledge of a wise and 
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righteous man, he may conquer and drive 
under tfie yoke of his own will. There- 
fore, unless we are to call the hope of man 
and man's faith, as they have fotmd ex- 
pression in the words of the great poets 
whom we still reverence in this doubting 
age, a lie, must we not say that a new 
poet-prophet who knows only a stem and 
pitiless law of nature, hostile to man, 
making mock of his soul, and thwarting 
his life and best endeavor endlessly to no 
end, so that all endeavor, even the slight, 
soon given-over struggle of Paolo and 
Francesca, all save passive quiescence like 
their own, becomes but a fool's labor, has 
indeed fallen from the far-seeing eminence 
of his poet's station ? — Decadent because 
fallen to the level where he can no longer 
see beyond the limits of the surging throng 
with which he has mingled, he has, in idl- 
ing, struck out of the vaults of the sky 
with the wand of disillusionment that one 
dear white star of human aspiration, 
towards which the pale faces of myriads 
have been turned upward from the earth ? 
Decadence in philosophy, religion, litera- 
ture, is the loss of the soul, of the star, of 
man's brave youth. It means the substi- 
tution for these things of a decrepit ac- 
quiescence, tragic itself, because the 
height of human weakness and ignorance 
leading to ruin, in the resistless fate that 
ruled and whelmed Paolo, Francesca and 
Giovanni. If the world were indeed so 
ruled, it must in truth seem a house of 
horror, and the unknown need of man to 
pass his life within its hollow chambers, a 
thing infinitely pathetic and awful. It is 
a thought that matches in macabre sug- 
gestion, the terror of Francesca in her 
room at night : 



/ fear the night 
And yon great chamber, the resort of spirits. 
I see men hunted in the air by hounds; 
Thm faces of your house, with weary smiles. 
The dead who frown I fear not: but I fear 
The dead who smile f The very palace rocks, 



Remembering at midnight, and I see 
Women within these walls immured alive 
Come starving to my bed and ask for food. 

Such, vaguely — ^and it is diffused through 
the play, in a constant suggestion of an- 
tiquity and decay, unhappy houses, and 
thwarted lives, in the very night-setting 
of the scenes — such is the ghastly breath 
with which the thought of a fate that can- 
not break the dome which prisons nat- 
ure's life, must bathe the earth to the 
eternal revulsion of man's consciousness. 
This may seem over-serious considera- 
tion for a little four-act play in blank- 
verse, written to be produced by a popular 
actor on the boards of a popular London 
theatre. But the significance of g^eat 
poetry can never be overestimated; and 
Paolo and Francesca is great poetry. It 
is going to bum its way into the con- 
sciousness of thousands and to exert all 
that subtile influence in coloring ideals 
and sentiments that that mysterious en- 
gine poetry can pour through the blood 
and brain. And besides, Mr. Phillips is 
a young man at the outset of his career, 
and may, through a production as prolific 
as that of Mr. Swinburne, reiterate for 
many years the eflFect of this first tragedy. 
It is wise therefore, and not at all irrele- 
vant at this time, to look closely into this 
poem and distinguish the color of its 
meaning. It is a pitiful thing to know 
that its delicate exquisite beauty is the 
loveliness of decay, giving forth the faint 
but unmistakable aroma of corruption. 
But, alas, poetry must run its course, and 
if Mr. Phillips really marks the decline of 
the Victorian era, it only remains, we 
suppose, to be thankful that the dramatic 
poet has arisen who gives promise of 
closing a great period as beautifully as 
John Webster, whom Mr. Phillips so 
closely resembles in the spirit of death 
breathing its delicate horror over beds of 
tender b^uty, brought to a condusion the 
magnificent drama of the Elizabethans. 
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THE TRIUMPH OF THE STAGE- 
MANAGER. 

rHE history of the drama shows 
an interesting development in 
certain of its phases, and in none 
more so than in the relative im- 
portance assigned at different epochs to 
the work of the author, of the actor and of 
the stage-manager. This is not a new 
thought, nor is it a deep one. Every spec- 
tator with but little reflection perceives 
that three distinct kinds of energy are 
brought into action by every production 
he sees on the stage. The plot and char- 
acter creation of the author, the interpre- 
tation by the actor, and the scenic presen- 
tation by the stage-manager, are patently 
the three important factors. In the time 
of the glory of Greece the dramatist alone 
had the place of honor, and men went to 
the tragedies of Sophocles to hear the 
great words of the poet, to be stirred by 
the momentous happenings of the play, 
happenings fraught with deep signifi- 
cance of life and fate, and yet intensely 
human in their direct emotional appeal. 
The actor was hardly more than a me- 
dium through which the audience might 
listen to the poet ; he was a mere mouth- 
piece, it would seem, giving little thought 
to original interpretation, barred by his 
mask from the possibility of showing 
emotion through facial expression, and 
altogether a wholly subordinate factor in 
the drama. As to the stage-manager in 
the modem sense, he was as yet un- 
known. 

By the time of Shakespeare and of 
Moliere this state of affairs had greatly 
changed. The actor had risen to a posi- 
tion of decided importance. The inter- 
pretation of the Elizabethan players may 
very possibly be an influence manifesting 
itself to some extent in even modem act- 



ors however unconscious they may be of 
this influence. Stag^ tradition is a heri- 
tage handed down from one generatioa of 
actors to the next— ever gaining in value 
as the most brilliant stars in the dramatic 
firmament — the Garricks, the Kembks, 
the Keans, the Rachels, and the Bem- 
hardts, the Booths and the Jeffersons — 
make a part richer through the genius of 
their interpretation, and stage tradition in 
regard to the great dramatic creations of 
England and France must have originat- 
ed when first the dramas were produced 
Yet though the development of the im- 
portance of the actor's role progressed 
far by the seventeenth century, the place 
of the stage-manager was of but little 
consequence; in fact, it did not exist 
as we think of it nowadays. Scenery 
and decoration were for the most part 
left to the imagination of the audience. 
Every student of Shakespeare knows how 
the "this. is a forest," and "a palace," 
and " this is Venice " took the place of the 
trees and flowers, the gilded halls and 
painted ceilings, ay, the canals with real 
water which we of to-day may expect in 
our theatres. 

The position of the stage-manager is 
now very important, and the marvellous 
development of this aspect of the drama 
is one of which we modems may well be 
proud. It is an indication and a result 
of the wonderful mechanical ingenuity 
characteristic of the century that is end- 
ing. It has brought into prominence 
beauty for the physical as well as the 
mental eye; and though in thoughtful 
drama certain drawbacks are consequent 
with scenic elaboration, it may fairly be 
said that if a just relation be maintained 
between the importance assigned to the 
actor's part (and thus to the work of the 
dramatist whose character he interprets) 
and the part played by the painter and 
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carpenter who are included in the concept 
" stage-manager/' the production, how- 
ever splendidly staged, will not lose, but, 
lather will gain in value as an example 
of dramatic art And it seems to us that 
this just relation to which we have allud- 
ed may verv easily be defined : The inter- 
est aroused by the beauty or ingenuity of 
the setting must not detract from the in- 
terest in the characters of the play as rep- 
resented by the actors, or tend to lessen 
the audience's appreciation of the signifi- 
cance of the actions described by the 
dramatist. "The pla/s the thing," and 
the setting is but secondary ; and so long 
as it does not usurp first place in the atten- 
tion of the onlookers, tihere need be no 
limit set to the art of the stag^-manager. 
Sir Henry Irving has offered as many 
proofs of this statement as he has pro- 
duced plays of Shakespeare, of Tennyson, 
and of others. The stage-manager of 
Sir Henry's class has that sense of artistic 
fitness which forbids such placing of em- 
phasis that what should be accessory in 
dramatic art precedes the essential in the 
attention of the audience. After seeing 
The Merchant of Venice, for instance, 
one remembers with a feeling of satisfac- 
tion the scholarly and artistic setting, but 
the real pleasure is the emotional and in- 
tellectual enjo)rment arising from the play 
itself and from the actors who speak 
aloud Shakespeare's thought-arousing 
thoughts, and interpret the meaningful 
characters of his dramas. 

And now, having made these introduc- 
tory remarks of such a length, we call 
upon the son of Hur, and Messala, and 
the horses, the camels, and the other 
members of the company at the Broad- 
way Theatre kindly to step forward so 
that they may point our little moral and 
adorn the tale. And then we shall call 
upon those persons who saw the stage 



production of General Lew Wallace's 
novel to answer frankly the question: 
Did you enjoy it ; and if so, why ? Those 
that answer in the affirmative will, we are 
sure, speak almost entirely of the marvel- 
lous staging. The galley scene, the night 
on the lake, the chariot race — ^these stick 
in the mind ; and the bravery of Ben-Hur, 
the wisdom of Simonides, the nobility of 
Esther leave no impression. They are in 
the play, it is true, but sacrificed to a more 
engrossing interest; the audience thinks 
not of the dramatist, but of the carpenter 
and the scene-painter. 

Should it be said that a performance of 
this sort must be unequivocably con- 
demned ? By all means, no. It is inter- 
esting to many ; for many it is historically 
educative; and whatever morality may 
reach the consciousness of the specta- 
tor is beyond cavil of any kind. But what 
must be maintained at all hazards by the 
lovers of the drama is that a production 
of this kind is not legitimate drama, but 
merely a show. The significance of dra- 
matic art is disregarded, and the all-im- 
portant appeal is made, not to the heart 
and the mind, but to the eye. If the stage- 
manager were in all our theatres to hold 
a higher place than that of the dramatist 
and of the actor, the decadence of the 
drama as art would be a sad fact. This 
stage of affairs, however, does not seem 
likely to exist in the near future ; nor need 
it ever threaten us as long as the differ- 
ence between a show and a drama is borne 
well in mind ; as long as we realize that 
the essential in dramatic art lies in the 
play itself, in the truths it embodies, in 
the pleasure it gives. Let us render to 
the carpenter and to the scene-painter full 
praise for their work, yet let us not forget 
what Herr Teufelsdrockh taught in Sar- 
tor Resartus: clothes after all are but 
clothes. 
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TWO POPULAR NOVELS 

JANICE MEREDITH. BvPiulLdccs- 
ter Ford. Dodd, Mead & Company. 

RED POTTAGE. By Mary Chohnoode- 
ley. Harper & Bros. 

We have here two hooks which seem to 
us interestiiig, if only on the score diat 
each represents present popularity of 
the modem widespread sort, in fiction, 
throii|[hottt a great branch of Uie Kngtish- 
speakmg pec^le. Janice Meredith, a 
story written out of the recently revwed 
interest in the history of the American 
Revolution, has been circulated and read 
by the hundreds of thousands of copies in 
the United States, after having been 
printed serially in a prominent monthly 
magazine, as well as in a weekly periodi- 
cal Red Pottage, a novel treating of 
contemporary English life of the sort that 
affords material for the modem school of 
playwrights, has been received with ac- 
claim by English critics and vociferously 
declared worthy of comparison with the 
work of Charlotte Bronte and of George 
Eliot 

Now popularity is an extremely local 
affair, for the most part, and it is often 
diffictilt for one, standing outside the 
limits of the community in which it 
reigns, to understand the elements that 
enter into it. To us Red Pottage seems 
very crude and unnatural, and usually, 
when not offensive, stupid. It is one of 
those curious, overwrought books that 
women, who have determined to do some- 
thing very extraordinary, alone are capa- 
ble of writing, and do write with vehe- 
mence and thoroughness, but with never 
a flicker of humor to relieve the sallies of 
sharp satire, smart and biting epigram, 
radical opinion, withering sarcasm and 
lofty heroics. Miss Cholmondeley cer- 
tainly had an object other than merely to 



amuse, in writing her book, since it bris- 
tles with pugnacity and overflows with 
intentx>n. She satirizes Ei^^ish society 
on many sides, she arraigns stnpidifcy, ig- 
norance, vice, and weakness, partioilar- 
ly in men, and fights woman's battles 
throng her two heroines, Rachd West 
and Hester Gosley, who, however, nei- 
ther attract nor convince like the Damon 
and Pjrthias ol feminine friendshq>, Di- 
ana Merion and Lady Dunstane, given 
us by a novelist who has ever been 
woman's most strenuous chanipion. 

Allowing f <»* its satirical intensity and 
its very lurid [dot. Red Pottage may be a 
true enough picture of certain phases of 
contemporary English life; but it is not 
true to any life whatsoever in the rich full 
human sense in which Jane Eyre and 
Middlemarch are trae. While it has Uie 
melodrama of the one and the social 
satire of the other, it gives no suggestion 
of the depth of passion and feeling of a 
Qiarlotte Bronte, or of the scope of intd- 
lect and observation of character of a 
George Eliot. One has only to think of 
the masterpieces of these great English- 
women, with all their essentially feminine 
defects, or of the rare sense of humor of 
a Jane Austen, to perceive the narrow su- 
perficiality of Red Pottage, laid so bare 
in its naked vulgar smartness. One can 
only view with astonishment the laudatCMy 
English criticism that cannot discern the 
essential difference. 

But if we are to judg^ reciprocally, 
what are we to imagine the English critic 
as thinking of our reigning favorite, 
Janice Meredith? He would no doubt 
be forced to attribute its popularity to the 
only obvious cause, the pictorial treat- 
ment of American history. Though even 
here he would naturally be surprised at 
the consistent representation by a native 
novelist, of the supporters of the Ameri- 
can cause, in so unfailingly disagreeable 
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a light. Even Washington, in an obvi- 
ous endeavor to make him " real/' is made 
to appear in the silly scenes of gallantry 
with Janice, a very absurd old fellow. 
He would smile, we think, over the fact 
that the most attractive characters are 
yotmg British officers; and particularly 
over the curious touch by which the hero 
of the story, an officer on the staff of 
General Washington, is made a self-ex- 
iled Englishman, the illegitimate son of 
the commander of the British forces. 
Yet beyond this debased historical inter- 
est, the English critic could find very 
much less to justify the popularity of 
Janice Meredith, than an American critic, 
that of Red Pottage. The latter book is 
at least possessed of a plot which, though 
sensational in the highest degree, is han- 
dled with unquestionable skill. Janice 
Meredith has no plot to speak of ; the epi- 
sodes are loosely strung along the thr^ 
of the military operations in New Jersey, 
and are done without romantic force or 
picturesque vividness. The characters 
are slightly sketched, that of Janice her- 
self bemg quite absurd in the discrepancy 
between the writer's obvious conception 
of his heroine and the sorry figure tliat his 
attempted creation cuts in her ntmierous 
adventures and entanglements. The style 
of Red Pottage is hard and unlovely ; that 
of Mr. Ford, never very elevated, accu- 
rate, or concise, degenerates in scenes 
where delicacy is most needed, to a con- 
spicuous feebleness, unusual in these days 
when, even in the veriest commonplace, a 
remarkable degree of neatness if not of 
real stylistic dutinction, obtains. 

PRINQPLES OF LITERARY CRIT- 
ICISM. By C. T. Winchester. 



WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. By 
George Brandes. The Macmillan Co. 

Prof. Winchester distinctly disclaims 
any attempt at originality in his treatment 
of the principles of literary art, and per- 



haps the book does offer nothing essen- 
tially new ; but when he expresses the fear 
that it is written in a " certain dull, didac- 
tic manner," the reader will take issue 
with him at once. A pleasant literary 
charm runs through the pages, a style not 
too diffusive for the pleasure of the stu- 
dent and the critic, a method of presenta- 
tion not too condensed for the under- 
standing of the chance reader who merely 
is interested in books. Prof. Winchester 
has evidently a well-balanced judgment, 
and he writes sanely and soundly, not pe- 
dantically and coldly, nor yet with uncrit- 
ical enthusiasm. The chapter on the 
" Emotional Element in Literature " is a 
peculiarly valuable one, and it is especial- 
ly happy in its discussion of the question 
of morality in literature. Assuming that 
the written page is not literature unless it 
excites the reader's emotions, and that 
those emotions should be healthy and 
pleasurable, he comes logically to the safe 
conclusion that not all things in life are 
fit subjects for literary treatment " Art 
exists not for its own sake, but to minister 
to the pleasures of man ; and that art cer- 
tainly is highest which ministers to the 
highest pleasures. It is folly, therefore, 
to set up a purely unmoral standard for 
art, or to expect any wide range of artis- 
tic excellence without regard to critical 
conditions." In the conclusion of the 
chapter on the " Intellectual Element in 
Literature," another phase of the same 
question is touched upon, for to-day " Art 
for Art's Sake " is the cry of the realist 
rather than of the idealist. "We say 
then in stmimary, that literature must be 
faithful to the truth of life, and that its 
value will be measured largely by the 
amount of such truth that it contains. 
But imaginative literature need not be, 
indeed it cannot be, rigidly faithful to the 
external facts of life, since it attempts al- 
ways to give a representation, and not an 
exact transcript of life." In the discus- 
sion of all debatable questions. Prof. Win- 
chester shows a clear grasp of the funda- 
mental principles of art, making them the 
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basis of his argument. His treatment of 
the diflSctilt matter of form in literature 
is clear and precise so far as the nature of 
the subject permits, and the reader leaves 
the theme with the sense of having had 
some random thoughts put in order for 
him. That impression perhaps is charac- 
teristic of the book ; it does not so much 
take one into a new wonderland of liter- 
ary art, as state clearly with apt illustra- 
tion and telling phrase, truths already 
understood but not before known with 
such definiteness in their general rela- 
tions. And the merit of the book is, that 
while systematic in arrangement and in 
fullness of treatment, cogent in reason- 
ing, and scholarly in temper, it is in itself 
a piece of literature, breathing the atmos- 
phere of books, but no less that of life and 
of a ripened culture. Some few of Prof. 
Winchester's conclusions may not win the 
assent of every reader, but even those 
who hold other opinions will find pleasure 
in his breadth of view, the wholesome 
soundness of his temper. 

Turning now from general criticism to 
a work more specific in nature, we think 
that if the reader of Shakespeare were to 
be confined to one single volume of com- 
ment on the man and his work, that vol- 
ume should certainly be " William 
Shakespeare, A Critical Study," by 
George Brandes. Lovers of Falstaff may 
wonder why more was not told about that 
unequalled hero of comedy; students of 
Macbeth or Hamlet, may wish that vari- 
ous questions of scholarly interest had 
been dealt with more fully ; but lovers of 
Shakespeare, the man and the poet, will be 
glad to follow here the development, not 
only of the master dramatist's art, but of 
his life and character. Through his plays 
and his poems, as he has expressed him- 
self in them, Shakespeare the man lives 
again, not an abstraction studying life 
coldly and with the sure knowledge of a 
god, but learning wisdom through ex- 
perience after the fashion of mortals, and 
making the convictions to which he has 
so come the heritage of the world for all 



time. Not even such a novel as Henry 
Esmond is of so rich a texture or g^ows 
with the fullness of so large a life as this 
scholar's study of a poet, taking in its 
sweep as it does, Marlowe, Lyly, Jonson, 
and Beatmiont and Fletcher, Raleigh and 
Rochester and Bacon, Essex and Queen 
Elizabeth. This is not a biography of 
Shakespeare, be it understood, but an at- 
tempt to understand the man in relation 
to his work, and to understand the work 
in relation to the man and to the times. 
Inevitably such an effort to read the man 
in his work involves a critically careful 
study of the art and the ethical and other 
meanings of every play and every poem 
or body of poems. Such a task might 
daunt any one, but Dr.* Brandes has ac- 
complished it, and the results in this hook 
are a new revelation of the greatness of 
the world's greatest artist Witii it in 
hand the student not a specialist may get 
a full and fair impression of Uie forces 
that made such a life as Shalrespeare's 
possible, and of the significance of the life 
and of the poetry and dnmia that flowed 
from it. Out of the nearly ninety chap- 
ters that make up the volume, eight are 
devoted to Hamlet, and of these eight one 
only is biographical. But this one serves 
to make tfie others more intelligible; a 
comment on life, otherwise a little uncalled 
for, becomes at once Itmiinous witli a 
new meaning and a new reality. The 
student of Shakespeare who reads his 
plays in the light of this interpretation of 
them, however much else he may miss, 
will not fail to understand them as they 
should be understood as the product of a 
rich human experience made enduring by 
the art of a master mind. 

L. W. S. 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN THE MAN 
OF THE PEOPLE. By Norman 
Hapgood. The Macmillan Co. 

Mr. Norman Hapgood's life of Lincoln 
is in general so admirable that it may 
seem ungracious to beg^n a notice of it by 
pointing out what strikes the reviewer as 
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a fault. But as this fault is foreshadowed 
in the very title the prominence of the 
criticism may be warranted. The point 
objected to is the spirit in which the au- 
thor treats Lincoln's early social and edu- 
cational disadvantages in their relation to 
his success in life. There is too general 
a tendency at the present day to share Mr. 
Hapgood's apparent view that in our 
country not only is humble origin not a 
bar to the supremest success in public 
life, which nobody would think of deny- 
ing, but that it is a positive recommenda- 
tion. Such foolish talk is expected from 
a demagogue, but a college bred man 
should be the last to join in it. It is true 
that " the fathers of the Revolution were 
cultivated Englishmen confronting Eng- 
Ushmen/' and it would be discouraging 
in the extreme if we were forced to admit 
that the same type of man is in these later 
days of the Republic actually handi- 
capped by the qualities that helped to in- 
sure his success a hundred years ago. 
The hbtory of the conservative party in 
England shows clearly that the needs of 
the masses do not appeal only to the 
masses. While " Lincoln's whole nature 
grew in our soil" the same is true of 
Washington and Jefferson, only it was a 
slightly different kind of soil. 

But apart from this blemish Mr. Hap- 
good's book is a frank, suggestive and 
sympathetic study, with a deliberate 
avoidance of that biographical white- 
washing to which Lincoln himself so 
strongly objected. Some surprise has 
recently been expressed in the newspa- 
pers at the prominence given to Lincoln 
the practical politician. But as John 
Morley has incisively said " Party gov- 
ernment is not the reign of the saints," 
and Lincoln was a strict party man. 

In view of the wonderful strength and 
beauty of Lincoln's later speeches the 
question of his literary tastes and influ- 
ences is of special interest. While the au- 
thor has contributed nothing new on this 
point he has in the main shown judgment 
in his selection of material bearing on it. 



But when mentioning Lincoln's admira- 
tion for Shakspere and Byron he might 
have included some reference to the place 
held by Bums, whose early struggles, so 
similar in many respects to Lincoln's 
own, must have contributed not a little to 
the bond between them. Lincoln's very 
interesting comment on the usual render- 
ing of the opening lines of Richard III. 
might have been noted too as a really ex- 
cellent piece of Shakspere criticism. The 
statement by Hemdon that Lincoln owed 
many of his best stories to Balzac is suffi- 
ciently striking to merit passing men- 
tion, or better still corroboration. The 
author quotes Lincoln's statement to Mr. 
Depew : " I have originated but two 
stories in my life, but I tell tolerably well 
other people's stories." One cannot help 
wondering which the two stories were. 
And again, a picturesque touch is missed 
when the account is passed by of the find- 
ing of a copy of one of Lincoln's favorite 
poems after his death in an envelope 
marked " Poem : I like this." So too 
his own expression of his taste for " little 
sad songs " is so illuminating as to merit 
fuller attention. But with the mass of 
Lincolniana to choose from an author 
must omit much that is characteristic. 

The discussion of the Gettysburg ad- 
dress, which Carl Schurz, by the way, 
places below the Second Inaugural, and 
of the impression made by it upon the im- 
mediate audience, is fair and to the point, 
although Charles A. Dana claimed, and 
undoubtedly with truth, that he imme- 
diately recognized its beauty. There is 
no reason however to question Lamon's 
report that Lincoln himself said that it 
would not "scour." Mr. Hapgood 
strikes the proper note of criticism when 
he says : " The classical, lasting qualities 
of this address are no longer subject to 
doubt. They stand with the few best 
known pieces of English prose. The last 
phrase is one that the world had been 
working at, . . . but it was chosen for 
this final place with literary skill, and the 
whole address, which has no other echo 
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in it, is too nobly right to gain by praise. 
Nothing could prove how thoroughly the 
man of the people could be the man of 
taste ; how the absolute Democrat could 
perfectly speak the highest language of 
literary simplicity. . . . How different, 
it might be natural to exclaim, the Lin- 
coln who penned these lines from the 
Lincoln who listened to Lamon's songs : 
yet the surprise would be as shallow as it 
would be natural. He was a man, and 
deemed nothing human foreign to him ; 
yet his soul dwelt alone, ' silent upon a 
peak in Darien.' " 

Although we cannot agree with Mr. 
Hapgood when he says " Abraham Lin- 
coln was in a deep and lasting sense the 
first American," we can thoroughly en- 
dorse his closing words : " His fame has 
risen, and will rise, with the fortunes of 
his country. His deeds stand first, but 
his story becomes higher through the 
pure and manifold character which ac- 
complished them and the lastingly fair 
and vital words in which he defended 
them." D. K. D. 

ONE HUNDRED QUATRAINS 
FROM THE RUBAIYAT OF 
OMAR KHAYYAM. An English 
Rendering. By Elizabeth Alden Cur- 
tis. Brothers of the Book. 

It is a pleasant thing, surely, to observe 
the boldness with which Miss Curtis 
bears testimony to her delight in the 
spirit and charm of Omar ; and the hum- 
bleness with which she lays her offer- 
ing on the altar of her devotion, surely 
disarms criticism of her accomplishment 
of a task that but few would care to essay. 
*' Wise men have translated the philoso- 
phy of the Persian Omar. This little book 
is but a ' raking after ' these greater ones ; 
lest, perchance, one crimson rosebud, one 
chaplet of vine-leaves, be left, forgotten, 
by the way-side." 

With Miss Curtis the cult of Omar 
seems simply the expression of a literary 
liking. The philosophical essence of the 



quatrains under her treatment has more 
or less completely evaporated ; and what- 
ever has been conserved or added, it is 
not the full flavor of mocking mysticism, 
the defiant arraignment of God in his 
heaven, the blossoming of debonair 
blasphemies, without which last, we con- 
fess, the Persian garden seems incom- 
plete. What shall we say to this 
quatrain : — 

Thou settest for my feet the mesh of sin. 
With threat of vengeance should I trip therein, 
And if I verge a hair^s-breadth from thy law 
Thy prophets add " damnation " to their din, 

for FitzGerald's familiar thunder? 

But as Miss Curtis probably means to 
disclaim the absolute spirit of the phi- 
losophy, it will be fairer to confine one's 
attention to the literary graces of her ver- 
sion ; and here she has attained no small 
degree of success. 

Here and there one will stumble at a 
quatrain like the following, when it is 
rather the fault of her daring than of her 
fancy that renders her attempt so very 
much of a mere esquisse in charcoal : — 

A roll of verse, a crust of wheaten bread. 
Thy voice for music, and my soul is fed; 
The ruby of thy crimson hps for wine — 
Ah, who would choose a paradise instead. 

And then^ too, one misses the sharp dis- 
tinctness in the pictures and imagery of 
FitzGerald's verse, achieved out of a free 
use of ahnost grotesquely familiar objects, 
and will not appreciate the gain in what 
perhaps is " loveliness," in the substitu- 
tion of 

That blue arch, that smiling heaven-cup 

for 

The inverted bowl men call the sky. 

Yet, though Miss Curtis's art is very 
frequently at fault, judged by the hign 
standard which we cannot dismiss, much 
as we should like to for the nonce, there 
are many felicities in expression through- 
out the version, many quatrains for which 
Omarian literature may be the richer. 
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The Two Souls 

By John Erskine 

Two souls passed out heyond the Eastern sites, 
"Bowed down to faintness by the cruel weight 
Of ancient^ sad discovery of hate 
\jnder love's hiss, and mortals 'neath the guise 
Of gods; but hope gave one far-seeing eyes. 
And one, despair half blinded. So the gate 
Of death closed on them, and alike in fate, 
Unwittingly they fared tOTvard Paradise. 

How where the angel guards the sacred place 
With flaming sword, they came; and in the cease 
Of sorrow, slowly, wonderingly drew near. 
One, with eyes raised to the celestial face, 
Knowing it for an angel's, went in peace ; 
But one beheld the swords and went in feafm 



Comments 



(^f^ HE death of Richard Hovey has 
^# removed from the field of con- 
# temporary American literature a 
' unique and interesting, if not 
a particularly important figtire. Mr. 
Hovey stood for things, in his poetry, 
which are not in the spirit of American 
life and art, which seem, indeed, rather 
repugnant to it; his talent as a versi- 
fier, moreover, although undeniable, was 
neither great enough x\xyc even enough to 
permit him to force himself and his ideals 
by strong and sustained effort, upon the 
minds of men. As a consequenece, Mr. 
Hovey during his life was practically 
ignored save by a small group of admir- 



ers, and it does not seem probable that 
his reputation will be extended beyond 
them now that he is dead. If his name 
lives in any broad and general way, it will 
be in connection with the two books, 
Songs from Vagabondia and More Songs 
from Vagabondia, in the writing of which 
he was associated with Mr. Bliss Carman. 
Several of Mr. Hovey's contributions to 
these volumes, notably Barney McGee 
and The Stein Song, are already college 
classics and will undoubtedly live as such. 



A study of the vagabond note in litera- 
ture would be interesting. It found its 
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earliest expression in the medieval Latin 
Students' Songs or CarminaBurana,so de- 
lightfully translated by John Addington 
Symonds in his JVine, Women and Song^ 
and it existed as a real inspiration until 
the beginning of the modem period with 
the Renaissance, as a note of natural re- 
volt, particularly among the clerical or 
educated classes, against the gloomy 
conception of life and the world enter- 
tained under the Church in the Middle 
Ages. It also had a deep rooting in 
the wandering life led by medieval stu- 
dents who passed from university to uni- 
versity through a veritable underworld of 
light loves, open roads and hedgerow tav- 
erns. Since the Renaissance there has 
been no real excuse for vagabondage, al- 
though its first cousin, Bohemianism, has 
survived vitally in Paris, where only yes- 
terday Verlaine maintained the traditions 
of Villon. The modem conception of life 
allows the open gratification of every 
natural desire and merely demands in re- 
tum the serious and active participation 
in the work of the world, which is in 
itself so varied, in many of its phases so 
romantic, that there is little excuse for 
idle roving in search of pleasure for pleas- 
ure's sake. 



There have, however, been two great 
vagabonds in our own century : George 
Borrow and Robert Louis Stevenson; 
but in the case of each the existence of 
this spirit may be attributed to certain in- 
dividual peculiarities rather than to any 
wide-spread sympathy for vagabond 
ideals, implicit in modem life. In Bor- 
row this spirit was a phase of that curious 
oblique personality which manifested it- 
self in so many remarkable ways in The 
Bible in Spaimnd Lavengro. In Steven- 
son's work the vagabond note, in sub- 
stance, is the outcome of his constant 
wanderings in search of health, and in 
spirit, the revolt of the sick man against 
the spell of disease which held him im- 
potent. It was from Stevenson, without 



doubt, that Hovey and Carman drew 
their spirit of Vagabondia, which illus- 
trates in their work one side of the influ- 
ence of Stevenson upon the younger 
writers of his day. In their poems it 
seems merely a literary idealization, a pose 
if you will, comparable in its remote 
unreality as a rtde of life, with the antique 
pastoral form, and having no more exten- 
sive or enduring basis than the boy's love 
of vacations and unconventionalities. 
Contrasting the Vagabondia of these lat- 
ter-day poets with the other Vagabondia 
of real meaning and intense desires, the 
former seems a Hollow Land indeed. Its 
very prettiness and decency, when one 
has read the poems of the Goliards, stamp 
it spurious. 



Besides standing for this artificial vag* 
abond spirit, Richard Hovey expressed 
in his work, those principles and charac- 
teristics which mark the modem French 
and Belgian schools of poetry. He trans- 
lated nearly all of Maeterlinck's dramas 
and a number of the poems of Stiphane 
Mallarme, and the influence of both is 
discemible in his original work. He was 
a symbolist, and he had also a certain 
touch of mystic sensualism which gives a 
suggestion of taint to the Anglo-Saxon 
reader. On the technical side, he was an 
impressionist and a lover of vers libres. 
The laxity and license that he allowed 
himself here, stood in the way of any per- 
fect classical mastery of his craft, and, 
with the added obstacle of an imperfect 
ear for music, resulted often in prosaic 
passages and ragged workmanship. A 
longer life might have improved his tech- 
nique, but there is danger for one who 
goes to school with the Whitmanesque. 
Perhaps his most salient gift was an al- 
most unrivalled knack of rh3rming; with 
a different temperament and lower aims, 
he might easily have become a writer of 
effective comic verses. As it was, 
Barney McGee is a master-piece in its own 
way. This taste for the rhyming tour 
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de force may be regarded as part of the 
influence which Browning exerted over 
him. 

Mr. Hovey's most serious work was a 
series of dramas, entitled Launcelot and 
Guenevere, on the Arthurian legend. It 
was to comprise nine parts, of which he 
finished four: The Quest of Merlin: A 
Masque ; The Marriage of Guenevere: A 
Tragedy ; The Birth of Galahad: A Ro- 
mantic Drama ; and Taliesin: A Masque. 
As far as these are dramas their interest 
depends upon their psychological action 
rather than upon the sequence of ex- 
ternal events, and they are thus hardly 
suited for stage production. Such a piece 
as Taliesin cannot be considered a drama 
at all, even in the sense in which the 
masque of the Elizabethans can claim 
that classification. This mystical poem 
seems to be primarily a symbolical ex- 
position of the poet's own ideas on poetry 
and life — ^ideas so far suitably indicated 
through a phase of the Arthur story, that 
they are thoroughly Celtic in their con- 
ception of life as a dream and of nature as 
endued with an occult personality sym- 
pathetic with man's soul, its correspond- 
ence with which is the essence of poetry. 
The quality of the blank verse in these 
poems and plays is various : at times the 
poetry is really beautiful, but often, too, 
there is a lack of spontaneity, of fa-esh- 



ness, and the presence of a certain jaded 
sensuousness that has no uplift of beauty 
or of inspiration. 



Mr. Hovey is seen at his best in his 
shorter lyrics, when he is less sophisti- 
cated, more off his g^ard, as in the Dart- 
mouth songs included in Along the Trail. 
This makes one feel that he might have 
done better had he not dwelt among 
the poets of the cabarets, and become 
infused with the false spirit and daz- 
zled with the tinsel technique of modem 
French poetry. At heart he was a good 
American always, and responded as an 
American poet should, to patriotic im- 
pulses, just as he responded as student 
and alumnus, to the promptings of fra- 
ternity, loyalty and college spirit. But 
his martial pieces inspired by the out- 
break of the Spanish War, made little im- 
pression in spite of real exaltation and 
enthusiasm, simply because of that sense 
of affectation and insincerity which is in- 
separable from the fantastic form in which 
he chose to present his sentiments. And 
yet one of these war poems. The Word 
of the Lord from Havana, gave America 
an immortal war-cry : 

Ye who remembered the Alamo, 
Remember the Maine ! 
Ye who unfettered the slave. 
Break a free peopWs chain! 



Quatrain 

By Edwin Lefevre, 

With stars for coins the angels buy 

The garments that they have to wear- 
Blue ribbons made of simimer sky 
And flowing robes of woven air. 
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The End of the Century. 

By Madison Cawein. 

There are moments when, as missions, 
God reveals to us strange visions; 
When, within their separate stations, 

We may see the Centuries, 
Like revolving constellations. 

Shaping out Earth's destinies. 

I have gazed in Time's abysses. 
Where no smallest thing Earth misses 
Which was hers once. *Mid her chattels. 

There the Past's gigantic ghost 
Sits and dreams of thrones and battles. 

Gathered round her, host on host. 

First arose colossal spectres 

Of dead cities: Troy — once Hector's 

Pride; then Babylon and Tyre; 

Columned Karnak; Carthage gray; 
Thebes, whose walls Apollo's lyre 

Built; and Rome and Nineveh. 

Empires followed: first, in seeming, 
Old Chaldea lost in dreaming; 
Egypt next, a bulk Memnonian, 
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Staring from her pyramids; 
Then Assyria, Babylonian 

Night beneath her Hell-lit lids. 

Greece, in classic white, sidereal 
Armored; Rome in dark, imperial 
Purple, crowned with blood and fire, 

Down the deeps barbaric strode; 
Gaul and Britain stalking by her 

Clad in skins and stained with woad. 

All aroimd them, rent and scattered, 
Lay their gods with features battered; 
Brute and human, stone and iron, 

Caked with gems and gnarled with gold; 
Temples, once that did environ 

These, in wreck around them rolled. 

While I stood and gazed and waited, 

Slowly night obliterated 

All; and other phantasms drifted 

Out of darkness pale as stars; 
Shapes that tyrant faces lifted. 

Sultans, kings, and emperors. 

Helmeted with steel ; in metal 
Panoplied, th^ seemed to settle 
Like huge birds of devastation 

On the world: behind their march — 
Desolation; conflagration 

Loomed before them with its torch.^ 
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Chariots and moving towe« 

Followed these; and steeds and powers; 
Captains passed; each fierce commander 

With his hand upon his sword; 
Agamemnon, Alexander, 

Cssar, each led on his horde. 

Armies, myriads; wild invaders; 
Goths and Arabs; stern Crusaders, 
Each like some terrific torrent 

Rolled above a ruined world, 
Till the blood-black Earth, abhorrent, 

Swarmed with spears and flags unfurled. 

Banners and escutcheons, kindled 

By the light of slaughter, dwindled — 

Died in darkness — ^the chimera 

Of the Past was laid at last; — 
But, behold I another era 

From her corpse rose, vague and vast. 

DemogorgonI — 'twas the Present, 
Who in one hand raised a Crescent; 
In the other, with submissive 

Fingers lifted up a Cross; 
Reverent and yet derisive ' 

Seemed she, robed in gold and dross. 

In her skeptic eyes professions 
Of great faith I saw; expressions. 
Christian and hmnanitarian, 
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Played around her cynic lip; 
Still I knew her a barbarian 
By the sword upon her hip. 

And she cherished strange eidolons, 
Pagan shadows : Platos, Solons, 
Whom she swore by and yet censured 

For their law and sophistry; 
Seeking still for truth she ventured 

Just so far as she could see. 

When she vanished, I — uplifting 
Eyes to wh^re the dawn was rifting 
Darkness, lo ! beheld a shadow 

Towering on £arth*s utmost peaks; 
'Round whom morning's eldorado 

Poured its gold in blinding streaks. 

On her brow I saw the stigma 
Still of death; and life's enigma 
In her eyes : around her saddened 

Mist and silence; and afar, 
Fixed before her eyelids, gladdened 

Lone the light of one pale star. 

Then a voice, — above or under 
Earth, — against her seemed to thunder 
Questions, wherein oft was muttered — 

"Christ or Cain?" and "Cain or Christ?" 
But the Future, turning, uttered 

Nothing — ^yet her look sufficed. 
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Antoine Lemaire and the Moose 

By Francis Sterne Palmer 



M yM'ERE Cotihier, who was at the 
/w/l brook chopping away ice that 
2, wJL bad formed over the water- 
hcde, was the first to see the 
moose. He came out of the woods from 
the northward, taking a coarse that 
wonkl have led him between her shanty 
and the Lemaire's. As he came on» 
snorting as if in a surly mood, (the sound 
of his snorts first caused Mere Coultier to 
look up from her work) be saw the chil- 
dren, Charlo Oniltier and Manette Le- 
maire, playing in the snow. Manette's 
red coat seemed to turn his surliness to 
rage, and he made at her; then Mere 
Coultier screamed. 

Antoine Lemaire's young wife, Jeanne, 
was very busy that morning with her 
housework, so after the early breakfast 
she had bundled up Manette, putting on 
over her dress the little red woolen 
jacket which Antoine bought in Quebec, 
and had sent her out to play with Charlo. 

She heard Mere Coultier's scream. 
Running to the door, she flung it open 
and looked out The moose (it was the 
biggest bull-moose she had ever seen, 
with heavy shaggy neck and shoulders, 
and immense horns) paid no attention 
to Charlo Coultier but ran strai|^ht at 
Manette, standing there in her red jacket. 
He caught her on his horns and tossed 
her high into the air ; then he trotted off 
into the woods, bellowing loudly as he 
went 

Manette lay motionless on the snow, 
silent, a limp little heap. When the 
women reached her, they carried her to 
the Lemaire shanty, and then Jeanne 
hurried away to tell Antoine. 

As she ran along the narrow track in 
the snow leading to where her husband 
was at work, the picture of the moose 
tossing Manette on his horns, kept danc- 



ing before her eycSt so diat she saw noth- 
ing else. Anfcoine's axe-stroke rang 
sharply dirocigfa the dear air; his yodd 
chimed in joyously. When die was near 
enough sImc tried to cnr out and stop his 
silking; but she ooold onhr gasp. 

The wind diat blew cold across die 
clearing did not penetrate hcfe; in the 
deep wood aU was still and almost warm. 
Antoine, swinging his axe, was too 
warm; be threw aside, first his jacket, 
next his shirt of rough blue flanneL As 
he drove the axe-blade into the side df a 
tan spruce he showed the swelUng 
muscles of his chest and arms. He 
stopped work when he saw Jeanne, and 
she, running to him, threw herself into 
his arms. 

''Manette I Manette!" she sobbed. 
'"The moose has killed her! Come 
home, quick ! '' 

Antoine caught her up and leaving 
the axe quivering in the spruce tree's 
side, and his jacket and blue shirt l]ring 
on the snow, started back to the shanty. 
He ran swiftly and easily; for though 
Jeanne was tall and no light burden, 
Antoine Lemaire was taller and stronger 
than any other chopper in the woods 
around the seigneury of St. Cdestine. 

Reaching h<xne he gave Teanne into 
the care of Mere Coultier; then kneeled 
for a moment by the bed where Manette 
lay. He got up and told Mere Coultier 
to point out the way the moose went; 
when she had done so, he started on a 
run across the snow. 

" Antoine ! Antoine ! take your rifle I " 
Mere Coultier cried after him. **He*s 
the biggest bull moose you ever saw ! 
— And you've no coat on 1 " 

He ran on into the woods, paying no 
attention to her cries. 

There had been several thaws during 
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the winter, and the snow had melted and 
packed and frozen until it would bear a 
man's weight But it would not bear 
the moose, and at every step his hoofs 
sunk through the crust and the soft snow 
beneath, so that Antoine had no trouble 
in finding the track or in following it. 

It was near noon and the forest creat- 
ures that stir abroad in winter had come 
out to warm themselves in the sun. On 
the slender branches of a poplar two 
Canada grouse were budding, looking, 
in their diick winter plumage, like balls 
of glossy black and white feathers. 
Antoine, whose sight was as sharp as an 
Algonquin hunters, could see the little 
Ttd circles around the bird's eyes. A 
spot on the branch of a tall birch was red- 
dish-yellow, and Antoine saw that it was 
not a bit of roughened bark, but a mar- 
ten that was lying there motionless, 
sunning itsdf. The snow on top of a big 
log looked a little higher at one spot, — ^it 
was a white hare stretched out as if 
asleep, the long ears pressed back 
against its neck. 

The antlers of the moose had brushed 
imder the spreading boughs of a balsam, 
and here Antoine noticed a bit of red 
woolen cloth. He seized it . and thrust 
it inside his shirt. 

Having worked off some ill-nature 
while in tfie clearing, the moose was now 
in almost a pleasant mood, and was not 
hurrying as he journeyed through the 
forest. Often he stopped to browse the 
tender shoots of sapling^, and once, as he 
stood in the snow, a hare came along, 
hopping close to his heels ; with a clever 
kidc the moose sent it flying into the air. 

Not long alter this incident, while the 
great animal was journeying leisurely 
ahead, there was a shout behind him. 
Looking back he saw Antoine. He 
halted and wheeled, giving a loud bellow 
of anger. What was this diat dared to be 
following him, putting him out of temper 
again? He would catch it and toss it 
into the air — serving it as he had served 
the hare, and the girl in the ugly red coat 1 



But instead of trying to escape, this 
creature came straight at him; — ^the 
moose hesitated, then panic seized him, 
and he rushed away headlong. He plunged 
into a snow-laden balsam, and staggering 
blindly out of the thick bushy branches, 
ran full against the polished trunk of a 
yellow birch. The blow knocked him 
off his feet, and he sprawled in the snow. 
He got up, and rushed on again. 

Antoine, running on the surface of the 
snow, easily kept up with the floundering 
moose. For four generations the Le- 
maires had been coureurs des bois; 
and before that, roving soldiers in old 
France. Sinews of steel had Antoine in- 
herited. He ran close to the moose, 
slapping the broad side, shouting in the 
long ears. 

" Oh, ho ! moose 1 " he cried. " I have 
you now! I've caught you, ugly old 
beast!" 

The moose bellowed, and the bellow 
was like a hoarse, terrified squeal. His 
coarse hair was wet with sweat, his 
tongue hung out, his breath came in loud 
sobs. He could run no further, and 
stood in the snow trembling, his small 
eyes dull with dread. 

Antoine cuffed the ugly nose with his 
open hand, and shouted and laughed. 
He caught hold of the broad horns, and 
gave them a mighty wrench. The moose 
staggered ; then the long legs gave way, 
and he fell, his side and shoulder sinking 
in the snow ; without trying to get up, he 
lay there, panting heavily. 

Antoine brushed the snow from a log 
and sat down, watching the great heav- 
ing side. How should he put an end to 
the moose? Was there any death bad 
enough for the beast that had killed 
Manette? The priest said that the dead 
watch the living, and Antoine wondered 
if Manette was looking down at him. 
She had been old enough to take pride 
in his strength, and now she would be 
proud of his capture of the bull moose. 
She used to boast to Charlo Coultier that 
her father was stronger than his. Then 
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the tlioi^^ came to hini tli2t she would 
not like to watch the kiUiiig o< the moose : 
he fCHifinbered that ia the earlj fdl« 
when the white heifer was to be kiDeiL 
he had to do it secretly so that she should 
not know; and that she cried when she 
found out about it afterwards. She did 
not want anjthing to be hurt or to suf- 
fer, and woniki scream at sight of Mood. 
His memory went back through the few 
years of Manctte's Ufe, recalling her 
gentleness and sweetness. " It came to 
her through Jeanne,^ he thought. Jeanne 
Lemaire's mother was the daughter of 
a notary, and gently bred. 

Antoine was roused by a grouse iriiich 
came hurtling through the woods, evi- 
dently meaning to light on the log where 
he was sitting. Seeing him it burst 
away again, making a great bustle, and 
coming so close that its wing brushed his 
hand. He started up, and looked 
around. 

The moose still lay in the snow, and 



Antoine walked up to iL He noticed 
what bcjiiiiiul aiilVrs it had; oie 
se i gn e ur wouhl be veiy grateful ior such 
a psur, and would give them die phoe of 
hoDor oo die wan of his hnitfing lodge. 
But Antoine did not hesitate; he sfaqiped 
the great beast tiD it struggled to its feet 

" Go ! " he cried, cuffing die long, ugly 
nose. " Go! IH not hurt yon to-day. 
My poor Manrtfr may be watching; and 
I would not have her made to feel bad 
by seeing me kill yon. Go free! "^ 

The moose moved aw» sloirfy, still 
weak from Us fright and headlong run. 
Antoine started homeward. It vras late 
afternoon when he reached Us shanty. 
Mere Cbuhier met Um at the door. 

"Antoine,'' she cried, *lo6k happy 
again! Manette is not much hurt. Go 
inside ; she and Jeanne are there." 

He found Manette on the bed, pale and 
bruised. She laughed when he told how 
he had cuffed the moose's ugly nose, to 
punish it for being illHiatured. 



Democracy and Dilettanteism 

By Edward Everett Hale, Jr. 



£^0 far as I can remember, I have 
V never but twice been convinced 
U by argument, of the fallacious- 
ness of some position I was sus- 
taining. This I regard not as evidence 
of my prowess in dialectic, but as 
proof that I am less obstinate and 
blackly prejudiced than most people. 
For myself, I believe I have never once 
convinced the persons I argued with: 
after I had shown them that they were 
wrone, they thought the same things that 
they had thought before, though I have 
often insisted that they should not say so. 
But without considering this other mat- 
ter, which is not very important, I am 
proud to think that I have twice been 
conquered by argument I fought hard. 



but was finally pierced by the shafts of 
truth which have a strangely healing ef- 
fect. One of these cases is nothing to 
the present purpose, but the other was on 
a vital matter. 

I fell in with Tristram when he was 
a student of architecture in Fdris. Now 
students of architecture in Paris have a 
curious custom of working in watches, 
as one might say — one month on and one 
month off. The one month they work 
about twenty hours a day; the other 
month they have a great deal of leisure. 
It was in one of these leisure months that 
I had the pleasure of meeting Tristram. 
I think the first day I saw him he asked 
me to breakfast with him. 

Breakfast for a student abroad is cof- 
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fee and a roll, but this was a second 
breakfast, really a lunch (although I sup- 
pose that Tristram had but just arisen) 
at some esteemed place in the network 
of streets between the Rue de Seine and 
the Boulevard St Michel. On the 
whole, he must have been up some time 
for I remember that he was inspired by 
fencing, and so in a good frame of mind 
for conversation. He found me in the 
street searching mole-like for his favorite 
restaurant ; it was a very famous restau- 
rant but I never could find it by myself. 

I do not recall what we had for that 
breakfast; I suppose that my mind was 
entirely taken up with the conversation. 
Probably I did notice that we ate some- 
thing; in fact, I know it was something 
excellent. Anyway it happened early :n 
the conversation that I quoted Walt 
Whitman's line, " By God, I will accept 
nothing which all cannot have their 
counterpart of on the same terms." 
Perhaps I did not understand just what 
Whitman meant: on his idea however 
I based the view that the best in art was 
only that which appealed to all, which 
always and everywhere had its direct ap- 
peal to the human heart. 

Tristram hastened to undeceive me. I 
have entirely forgotten his arguments, 
but they were such that, having kept up 
the discussion through lunch, through 
coffee, liqueurs and cigarettes, down- 
stairs and down the street to the River, 
in fact across and over to that cafe on the 
Rue St. Honori where they are always 
playing chess, I finally relinquished the 

3[>inion and have never held it since, 
though I still read Walt Whitman. 

But all this is only a sort of prelude to 
a discussion I had with Astraea. As- 
traea I met when I had been back at 
home for a good while, when my experi- 
ence had been enlarged by a couple of 
years in the University of Oklahoma. I 
met her at a Summer School. 

Astraea was one of Nature's aristo- 
crats and therefore (since she was 
young) a vigorous Radical. She keenly 



loved the beautiful; her appreciation of 
color was almost a revelation to me ; — she 
herself made lovely things, little water- 
colors, and so on. Her general get-up 
was of a very exquisite character, being 
chiefly her own handiwork. On the 
whole, she was a most refined and de- 
lightful person. I took the greatest 
pleasure in her society, although I was 
not slow to perceive that she regarded 
me as one, not to be shunned, indeed, 
but with all my good gifts, not to be 
wholly approved. 

Astraea had of late spent much of her 
time at a University Settlement in rather 
a rough district, and I asked her if she 
liked it, fancying that continued contact 
with life that was really sordid must be 
painful to her. I imagined that she was 
doing what she persuaded herself was 
her duty. 

She said, however, that she did like it 
and was only sorry that her circum- 
stances were such that she could not be 
much there: instead she had to teach 
some delightful children of rich parents. 
But she extolled the conduct of one of 
her friends who, being a woman of the 
highest cultivation and refinement, had 
devoted her life to such work, and now 
spent her whole time with degraded Bo- 
hemian women and girls, whose condi- 
tion she had greatly improved. 

There was no doubt about this friend,— 
from what Astraea told me, I could see 
that she was thoroughbred, of the best 
sort. 

I asked Astraea whether she did not 
think that her friend would level herself 
down while she was levelling the Bo- 
hemians up. 

" Not at all," she said. " That is impos- 
sible." 

" Well," I asked, " would it be better 
if we were all to go— we fortunate ones 
— ^if we were all to go to the lower classes 
to level them up? If we were to 
abandon the sweet serenity of our ap* 
preciation of art and letters, of nature, 
and the amenities of gentle intercourse. 
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and try to give these others who never 
had a chance, whose mothers never had 
a chance, whose Withers never had a 
chance — if we were to try to give them 
some of the things that came to us, as it 
were by nature? 

She Uiought that would be better. 

** Now and then ? '* asked I, " or should 
we go and live with them? '* 

** Oh live with them/' said she. 
** Live with them ; that is the only way — 
not go to them now and then, but be with 
them, live with them. Oh, vou must 
love them before you can teach them, — 
and when one loves, one would be with 
those one loves. Is it not so? " 

" I believe it is,*' said I. " But sup- 
pose we went and lived with them, could 
we give them so very much? Beyond 
cleanliness and decency and order, could 
we give them a taste for what we call the 
better things? Could we make them 
feel those things that make life beautiful 
to us ? Could they appreciate the things 
we think most worth while ? Should we 
not always be giving them the things we 
knew were not worth having just because 
we knew the things that are worth hav- 
ing they can never know? " 

" Oh, the best things," said she, " the 
best thing^s — I think everybody appreci- 
ates really the best things, don't you ? " 

"Well, no," said L "I don't. I 
think the best things are really appreci- 
ated by very few just because they are the 
best." 

Then Astraea called me a Dilettante. 

It is an old-fashioned word ; if she had 
said a Decadent, I should not have been 
astonished. I think so much of current 
literary gossip had managed to get to 
her, though as a rule she was most beau- 
tifully unconscious of such things. 

But there was a pleasure in being 
called a Dilettante. There was a deli- 
cate irony in calling a poor fellow a 
Dilettante who works for a bare living 
teaching Logic. I enjoyed the sensa- 
tion for an instant — ^we were sitting out 
on the grass under the trees on a lovely 



summer's day, looking across a beautiful 
lake, — and then I asked her what was the 
harm in being a Dilettante? 

** Well, I*m a Democrat, myself," she 
said. ** Not in politics," she added, hur- 
riedly. ** Of course I'm not a Democrat 
in politics, I'm an Independent But in 
general I am a Democrat I don't be- 
lieve in classes. Now vou think that 
there are certain uiq>er dasses, to which 
of course you belong yourself, and cer- 
tain lower classes, and that the upper 
classes have aU the art and beauty and 
loveliness, all the things that make life 
fine, while the lower classes are just rude, 
coarse creatures who don't know any- 
thmg and never can do anyUiing but just 
work along and live in horrid slums and 
places, and never do anything but their 
day's work, and then smoke a pipe or 
drink a glass of beer andgo to bed." 

" Oh, yes," said I. " Tliey can go to 
picnics in the summer and prize-fights in 
the winter." 

"WeU," said she. "I don't beUeve 
that. I think they could enjoy splendid 
buildings and fine music and noble 
statues and pictures, just as well as you 
can, and poetry too." 

*' I don't know about that," said I. 
" It may perhaps be so. But I don't 
mean that those that you call the lower 
classes are necessarily what are common- 
ly called the lower classes, namely poor 
people who live in slums. They include 
a good many more as far as I can observe. 
What I mean is that there are some peo- 
ple who can enjoy the best things, and 
some who can't enjoy anything worth 
mentioning, and all sorts of classes be^ 
tween, that can enjoy anything they can 
enjoy." 

" I think," said Astraea, " that every- 
body could enjoy the very best things if 
only they had a chance. And the rea- 
son I call you a Dilettante is because you 
think that only you and two or three 
other people really know what is g^ood 
and what isn't, and you think that every- 
body else is a fool because they don't 
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rave about Botticelli or Dvorak or 
Maeterlinck." 

" I don't rave about any of those peo- 
ple, nor about anyone else/' said I. 
" Anyway that i$ not what a Dilettante 
is, — ^now." 

"What is a Dilettante now?" she 
asked. 

" 111 not deny that when the word first 
came into use, say a hundred years ago, 
it had some such meaning as that you 
give it. But times are changed, and 
ideals, and ways of feeling too. I was 
reading what Goethe said of Dilettantism 
mus only the other day. He was a man 
who was very much interested, in faict 
quite absorbed in the fortunes of art in 
his day and is a ^[ood witness. But I 
couldn't help thinking it must have been 
rather funny to have people around like 
those Dilettantes that he spoke of. 
Really, you know, you hardly find that 
kind nowadays, the kind you Uiink I am. 
I suppose there are a few, but not enough 
to count, not worth a name. Of course 
the old idea has to some extent its repre- 
sentative, — I suppose those people must 
have some descendants, though I should 
be sorry to think that I was one of them. 
But what they call DUettantistnef to use 
the French word, is a different thing, and 
has its relations to Democracy in art 
which will interest you." 

" Do tell me," she said. " You are 
very nice, when you begin to lecture. I 
like it ever so much, though I don't won- 
der that your students don't like it, for 
you seem to forget all about them and 

get all taken up in what you are say- 

■ ft 

ing." 

^* Don't you think that's a good 
thing?" 

" Oh, well, you know what I told you 
the other day," said she. " You've got 
to love them or you can't teach them. 
There's no way round it. But tell me 
about Dilettanteism, and who is a Dilet- 
tante, if you are not? " 

** I think Dilettanteism is that spirit 
that leads one to try to see what there is 



in every production of the human spirit, 
to try to understand, appreciate, to feel 
every beautiful imagining, every flash of 
insight, every noble passion, every opin- 
ion. It says with Emerson : The Sphinx 
must solve its own riddle. It says with 
Terence that nothing that has to do with 
man shall be unworthy of notice. It is 
the creature of our time, never possible 
before, for now every language may 
be studied and every literature may be 
known. We may see every picture and 
every statue to some degree as it was, 
every building, and music, too, though 
music is not circumscribed by language 
or by time. But the immense increase 
in printing and photography, in libraries 
and museums, in academies and univer- 
sities — ^why what book, what picture is 
there that you wish to see that you may 
not see in a week or so if you only know 
where to go for it? All times are ours 
now, as they never were before, all times 
and all places. The art of the world is at 
hand, the literatures, the religions, — ^how 
can we remain shut up in ourselves with 
all this offering itself to us? Shall we say 
* Japan ? I don't care for Japan. There 
will be nothing in Japan that I care for,' 
or, ' Russia ? How can there be any 
literature in Russia?' Can we say that 
Greek and Latin and our mother tongue 
will do for us, and sit down with deaf 
ears to the poets and thinkers of five cen- 
turies ? No. Dilettanteism has followed 
of necessity on the heels of this material 
progress which has marked the last fifty 
years. You feel it yourself when you 
enjoy your drawings by Hokusay, when 
you read Tolstoy, when you admire the 
Taj Mahal, just as much as when you 
look at my cast of the Diadumenos, or 
listen to Beethoven as you will next win- 
ter." 

" I shouldn't call that Dilettanteism," 
said Astraea. ''I call that a good 
thing." 

" Well Dilettanteism or not, see how 
it compares with Democracy. Democ- 
racy says. That is best that appeals to all. 
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Shall we say then, I will enjoy nothing 
save that which appeals to sdl? Do we 
not get a wider scope, if we say, What- 
ever has appealed to anyone shall appeal 
also to me?" 

*' I didn't say I would enjoy nothing 
that didn't appeal to all. I said the best 
did appeal to all." 

" But you sniffed very decidedly at 
other things. You thought that if they 
did not appeal to all they were rather 
second-rate. But suppose you allow 
that the best appeals to all, how about 
the converse ? Shall we say. That which 
appeals to all is best, — all that appeals to 
all? Is that right?" 

" No, that's not right But then I 
don't pretend to be much of a logician." 

" Well, it is not a sound conversion, I 
must confess. Only part even of what 
is of catholic- interest is the best. But 
what a limitation that shows — for how 
little there is that can appeal to all, even 
relatively all, we might say. On the 
other hand, if you will say. Nothing 
which once warmed the heart and mind 
can be without its interest to me, you 
can also say. Whatever is of interest to 
me will find its echo in some other hu- 
man heart or mind." 

" I'm sorry to say that when you play 
about with things in that way, you con- 
fuse me," said Astraea. " You know I 
never really studied Log^c very thor- 
oughly — " 

" I only wanted to persuade you that 
the Dilettante was the true Democrat." 

" — But I seem to remember a book, 
' On the Fallacies of the Sophists.' Did 
you ever read it?" 

" I've glanced at it." 

" It says something about ofimwfudt " 



'' This is not precisely o/Mna;/i/a," said L 

" Perhaps not, then. But I mean that 
I said you were one thing and you began 
to show me that another thing was better 
than I." 

" Not exactly, or rather that is just 
it. But then there is nothing falladous 
about that You called me a name, and 
I tried to show that you hadn't the right 
idea as to what the name meant You 
said you were a Democrat, and called me 
a Dilettante, and I tried to show that 
what you were thinking of Was a sort of 
false Dilettante and tlmt the true Dilet- 
tante was himself a truer Democrat than 
you. Wasn't that it ? You thought the 
right idea was. The best will app^ to 
everyone ; let us therefore care for the 
things that all will enjoy. And I tried 
to show that there was more real breadth 
of sympathy in the idea. Whatever has 
once appealed to man has its appeal to 
me now ; let us therefore care for any- 
thing that has once warmed the human 
heart and mind." 

" I don't exactly sec why those two 
ideas exclude each other. I should 
think one might have one's sympathies 
alive to all things and yet know that 
some things were the best." 

** I suppose one could and really must. 
But what I wanted to persuade you of 
was that true Democracy did not consist 
in saying, I will have nothing that any- 
body may not have on the same terms, 
but rather, I will be open to everything 
that has once reached my fellows. 

" Do you know," said Astraea, '* I do 
not see the difference." 

" There is one, all the same," said I, 
*' and you will begin to fed it in about 
five years' time." 
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More Stately Mansions 

By Ellinor Ten Broeck Reiley 



#->yHE threw open the shutters of the 
V little attic window, and let the sun 
ij stream into the dark, unused 
room. It was a melancholy busi- 
nesSy this turning over to its new owners 
of the small cottage where she had spent 
her girlhood and where her father had 
died. But she had gone about the task 
with the calm, even serenity peculiar to 
her wdl-poised character. The entire 
day had been spent in packing books, go- 
ing over papers and burning letters ; and 
now, just before sunset, she had climbed 
up into the attic to see if there were any 
personal belonging^ of her own or her 
Other's that she did not wish to fall into 
stranger hands. 

The room had been hers when she was 
a child. She had preferred it to all oth- 
ers then, rough as it was, because the 
rafters were fragrant with the pungent 
scent of cedar and because the window 
which she had just opened looked out 
upon the ocean. It was ten years since 
she had been in this attic chamber and 
she smiled as she thought how narrow 
and small seemed to her now the room 
which to her childish imagination had 
often been filled with such mysterious 
terrors at night. Now the dark corners 
were peopled for her with foes no more 
dreadful than small mice, and over her 
iron bedstead, once-dreaded spiders had 
spun their round, gray webs. On a 
table near the window stood a shabby, 
little book-case. The covers of the 
books in it were discolored and faded. 
With the instinct of one who loves 
books she walked over to inspect the 
contents of the shelves: Csesar's Com- 
mentaries, Cicero, the Anabasis, an Iliad, 
some tattered French volumes, Hans 
Andersen, Davies' Legendre, The Gol- 



den Treasury, Pilgrim's Progress, Sin- 
tram, Hamlet, and some dilapidated 
grammars. That was all, with the ex- 
ception of one small, brown, leather- 
bound book with no title. This volume 
she took down and opened with some 
curiosity. It was her old diary. Carry- 
ing it over to the light, she sat down on 
the window- seat and began musingly to 
turn the leaves. 

How it carried her back to the old life 
as she read! With its crude, childish 
thoughts, and its eager, young striving 
after expression, all the dead past came 
back to her. She could see herself, a 
lonelv child, her sole companion her si- 
lent father, whose grief for his dead wife 
had shut him up in this solitary cottage 
by the sea. 

Yet the child had never felt her loneli- 
ness. There was too much else to take, 
up her thoughts and time. In the win- 
ter she studied with her father, and after 
her lessons were done she would muffle 
up in her little pea-jacket and run swift 
as a bird along the frozen beach where 
the crusted snow and salt brine shamed 
the sand to a dirty gray. Or she would 
fasten on her small skates and dart ex- 
ultant over the uneven ice df the bay, 
stopping now and then to peer into the 
fish-holes the bay-men had made. Or 
else she would take some wonderful book 
of tales or poetry and lie on the rug be- 
fore the drift-wood fire, finding in the 
colored flames the strange lands and en- 
chanted castles of her heroes. And at 
night she was lulled to sleep by the thun- 
der of the winter surf. 

The spring used to bring even more 
gladness. For the birds came back ; the 
bleak, white dunes grew all soft gray and 
green; the violets and wild sweet-peas 
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bloomed; and the ice disappeared from 
the bkie waters of the bay. Even the 
skj lost its bare, cold, ste^ look and 
was dimpled over with flocks of Betcj 
white ckwd. Then she would curl np on 
the beach and basking all day in the 
warm May snn she would watch in 
dreamy happiness the low, sfdashing 
swell and break of the small waves on 
the sand. 

In her cat-boat, in the summer, she 
used to sail over to the spicy pine woods 
where the huckleberries grew and where 
the cows stood knee-deq> in the shady 
coves. Sometimes she would take little, 
lame Danny, a fisherman's son, akmg 
with her, and he would sail while she lay 
in the bottom of the boat and read. But 
he had so much pain in his life, was so 
very ignorant and told such lies that she 
grew to want to cry whenever she 
thought of him. So with the sublime 
selfishness of childhood, she avoided suf- 
fering by avoiding Danny, and oftener 
went out alone. 

Then there were the thoroughfares 
through the salt meadows among which 
she used to paddle in her canvas canoe. 
The reeds along the banks ^ew so tall 
that they seemed Uke tmy forests 
through which the summer wind sighed 
its dreamy music. She would pretend 
that she was in some far-off eastern coun- 
try as she drifted through these whbper- 
ing reeds and watched the crimson and 
white mallows set among them, drop 
their petals into the stmlit water. 

It was a life of the purest, sweetest de- 
light, a life in which the unfolding heart 
of the child thrilled with every sugges- 
tion of beauty, and shrank benumbed at 
the mere hint of sorrow or pain. It was 
a world of which the wonders and mys- 
teries were unending. 

But (as she grew older,) in the autumn 
there always came a change. She did 
not grow lonely or unhappy; but an 
eager restlessness used to come over 
her. She would stand on the bulkhead 
looking over the ocean, watching the tall 



ships dis^ipear into the misty horizon, 
and wildly kng to qxead a psur of wings 
IDce a se^-gnll and fly off to the far, un- 
known countries across the sea. Some- 
times she would rush to the cottage, 
meaning to throw herself at her father's 
kneeandcry, ''Oh, Father! Let us go 
out in the wcvld ! I cannot stay here any 
longer.** But her habitual awe of him 
always p re vente d her, and instead she 
would run up to her attic room and try 
to e3q>ress ber restless longing for she 
Imew not what, in passionate, halting 
verse in her little brown diary. 

Now as the woman read the heart of 
the child she saw that this longing, this 
** whisper in the field," was but the mani- 
festation of the unfoldinjg^ powers of the 
soul which were pressing against the 
narrow confines of her life and pushing 
out toward a wider human sphere. 

At eighteen she was sent to college 
and all Uie old life came to an end. Four 
years ol study followed, with the sum- 
mers spent abroad. Her faither joined 
her in the city and under his scholarly 
guidance her life gradually broadened in 
scope as it swept rapidly on. Four 
years more of increasing power and in- 
toxicating success. Then she went 
abroad again for two years, and in the 
second year of her absence her father 
went back to the lonely seashore cot- 
tage, and died. 

Ten years. And what was the gain? 
It could not be measured. As she 
thought of it she felt within herself a 
boundless store of calm and confident 
strength. She had learned to live as self- 
poised as a star. Not self-centred, since 
the principle of her life was a lofty, self- 
denying altruism. But the world now 
meant to her not what she could get from 
it ; but what could ishe give. She pitied 
humanity ; she no longer suffered with it. 
And for this very reason her life was the 
more useful to her fellowmen. She had 
grown calmer, colder, perhaps harder. 
Certainly the world had no illusions for 
her. A delicate, high-bred cynicism col- 
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ored all her expression. The world was 
a map to her now. The horizon had 
vanished. And she was strong and con- 
tent. 

With her back to the crimsoned ocean 
and the little brown diary in her hands 
she sat looking with unseeing eyes into 
the darkening room. 

Strong and content. And yet — and 
yet The springing well of pure joy in 
nature was dry. The keen personal 



sympathy with suffering which was al- 
most suffering itself, was dead. 

Oh, to be stung with delight once 
more by the song ofa meadow-lark ! To 
glow with rapture at the sight of the rain- 
bow spray of a wave I To weep and 
grow sick over the sins of a human be- 
ing! 

The book slipped through her fingers 
to the floor. She buried her face in her 
hands. 



Down the Trail 

By William Lucius Graves 

Will all the trees be budding 
When I am laid a-grave, 
Across the meadows flooding 
The Spring break like a wave? 

Will orchards green and whiten 
And turn to red the same, 
And daylight pale and brighten 
when I am but a name? 

Will all the maids IVe cherished 
And all the lads IVe known, 
Forget that I have perished, 
A leaf to darkness blown? 

Why yes; an hour o* weeping 
And quick with grief we're donet 
For every lad that's sleeping 
There wakes a better onel 
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Then here's my mouth for kisses. 
My eyes for lover's mirth ! 
Blithe-hearted love who misses, 
Love's never under earth! 

And here's my hand that's aching 
In comrade's to be set; 
Ah, you whose hand I'm taking. 
Dear lad, will you forget? 



The Page and the Princess 

By James N. Rosenberg 



Characters: 



The Doctor, 
Jack, 



AucE, 



Ned, 
Daisy. 



Scene : An Adirondack Camp of rowgh^hewn lags; in front of it is a camp-fire brightfy 
blazing. In the camp are lounging a dozen or so of people : the girls eating pop-<om out of 
tin plates ; the men smoking pipes. Jack is dodging about the camp-fire popping corn. 

Time : An evening in early September. 



The Doctor, 
Well then, my dears, since you really 
insist — 

Alu 
We do ! we do ! 

The Doctor, 
— I suppose I must consent, especially 
as it's my turn to furnish the entertain- 
ment. 

Daisy. 
Indeed you must, Doctor. And you do 
sing so nicely. 

The Doctor. 
What do you say when I'm not about, 
flatterer? Here is the song then, and I 
hope you may all learn something from 
it. I love to instruct the young. 



The Doctor's SoNa 

When I was a lad, a gallant beau, 
Arourting I did bravely go; 
I sought the lass tvho'd won my heart; 
" Do you love met " I asked, and she an- 
swered " Nor 

I turned away lest she might see 

The bitter tears that blinded me; 

" Farewell! *' I cried, " for we must pari " 

But she only laughed with girlish glee. 

So I took her and held her in fast em- 
brace. 
And with kisses I covered her lovely face, 
I kissed her until she cried " Let go! " 
Then I kissed her again — zvhen I was a 
beau. 
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Daisy. 
O, if I had only known you when you 
were a b^u 1 

The Doctor. 
Don't they do it that way any more? 

Daisy. 
Why how should I know? 

The Doctor. 

Bless me, how should you ? Ned, how 
should she? Ah, those were jdly days, 
Ned; we didn't use to mope when we 
were in love I 

Jack. 

Gay boy you used to be. And now, O 
excellent friends, prepare for something 
sad and moving; for the turn has come 
around to Ned, and I see by the melan- 
choly roll of his eye that he is in a fine 
frenzy. Forward, Ned. 

Daisy. 
Yes Ned, it's your turn. 

Ned. 
Pray excuse me. I'm not in the mood 
for story-telling. 

Daisy. 
But you promised. 

Ned. 
Promised ! what are promises for, ex- 
cept to be broken? 

Daisy, aside. 
Except to be broken. 

Jack. 
Oh, come along Ned. 

Daisy. 
Do please tell a story. Be a nice boy. 
See how I beg you. I should so love to 
have you tell a story. 

Ned. 
Do you care the least what I say or 
do? 

Jack. 
Don't be a bear, Ned. 

Alice. 
Indeed, Ned, you must tell the story. 
Your stories are so interesting. 



Ned. 
Since you ask it Aliee — 

AUCE. i' 

Indeed I implore you. 

Ned. 
I can't refuse, then. 

Daisy (sweetly). 
Thank you so much Ned. 

Ned. 
Once there was a Princess — ^this is a 
fairy-tale, a fairy-tale with morals — 
morals for you all. 

Daisy. 
For me? 

Ned. 
Yes. 

Daisy. 
And yourself? 

Ned. 
Yes. 

Daisy. 
O dear, I hate morals. 

Alice. 
Go on Ned, I'm ever so fond of fairy- 
tales — especially when they have morals. 

Daisy. 
Are you ? Isn't that nice I Your taste 
and Ned's are so alike! 

AucE. 
Yes, aren't they ! 

Ned. 
She was a beautiful Princess. She 
dwelt on an island far away in the ocean, 
and she lived on the perfume of flowers. 
That was her only diet — more delicate 
than ambrosia. 

Alice. 
What a poetical fancy I 

Daisy. 
It strikes me as unsubstantial food. 

Ned. 
She had a little Page who used to 
gather the flowers for her; a foolish lit- 
tle chap who knew no better than to wor- 
ship the Princess, merely because she 
happened to be beautiful. 
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Daisy. 
But she was beautiftil? You will ad- 
mit that. 

Ned. 
Ah, yes; she was beautiful. 

Daisy. 
And was the little Page so very fool- 
ish? 

Nsa 
I am sure of it 

Daisy. 
One can never be sure of anything. 

Jack. 
No, not even of uncertainties. Daisy, 
have some pop-corn? It's not quite so 
airy a diet as the scent of flowers; but 
it's jolly good pop-corn. 

Daisy. 
Thanks, Jack. Have some, Ned? Look 
out, don't bum your fingers. It's foolish 
to bum one's fingers. 

AucE. 
Won't you go on. I'm so interested* 

Ned. 
The little Page worshipped the Prin- 
cess; he thought her lovelier than the 
sunlight, or the springtime, or the dawn 
over the hill-tops, or the evening star; 
and he roamed through field and forest, 
plucking all the lovdiest and sweetest 
flowers for his Princess; in the early 
spring he sought the trailing arbutus on 
the hillside, and in the wo(xls he found 
spring-beauties and trillium and the 
wake-robin, and by the brookside he 
plucked violets and star-flowers ; and he 
climbed the rocky crags for the tender 
bluebell. So he roamed, pondering upon 
his Princess, carrying her lovely image 
ever before his eyes, and when he 
brought the flowers to her and filled her 
arms with them she would smile upon 
him and thank him with sweet words, 
and then his heart was glad ; and he mar- 
velled at her beauty as she stood before 
him, her arms filled with the flowers he 
had brought her. And sometimes, when 



the flowers he laid before her were even 
lovelier than usual, she touched his head 
with her lips as he bent low before her, 
and then indeed the lad was happy. 

Daisy. 
And he deserved to be. 

Nsa 

And so the spring wore on and be- 
came summer, and in the long summer 
days he gathered daisies and butterciq» 
and primroses and the dazzling cardinal 
flower. Ah, those were happy days for 
the Page. But even the longest days of 
happiness must end, and so the autumn 
came, brilliant with scarlet forests; and 
it was no longer so easy to find flowers ; 
so the Princess did not smile so often, 
and her kisses grew rarer and rarer, im- 
til there were no more at all ; and the lit- 
tle Page was sad, and weary with fruit- 
less searching. At last one day he came 
to the Princess, and in his hand he held 
only cMie withered, dry spray of golden 
rod — 

Daisy. 

It wasn't very much. 

Ned. 
He had done his best, and who can 
do more? 

Daisy. 
But unsuccessful effort is so rarely ap- 
preciated. There! That's going to be 
the moral of the story, I'm sure. But 
go on, Ned. 

Alice. 
Yes, do. I'm so interested I What did 
the Princess do to the Page? Such a 
STveet little fellow ! 

Ned. 
The Princess took the flower; "Is 
this all you could find ? " said the Prin- 
cess ; and threw the dry, withered flower 
to the ground and turned her face away 
from the Page. So the Page left her, 
and went out into the fields again, re- 
solved never to return unless he could 
bring some sweet and fresh flowers for 
his adored Princess. For how could he 
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return empty-handed to her who would 
not welcome him if he brought no gifts ? 
So he searched over the fields and 
marshes and meadows, and roamed, ever 
seeking, over the hills and through the 
scarlet forests. But in vain, quite in 
vain. 

Daisy. 

Poor little chap! I almost fed sorry 
for him. 

Ned. 

So at last, wearied out and utterly 
disheartened, he threw himself on the 
ground and wept the tears of despair. 

Daisy. 
Wept 1 that wasn't manly 1 

Ned. 

It was not for himself he was weeping. 
What did he care for himself? It was 
for his Princess, who would now have 
no flowers. After a time he lifted him- 
self from the ground and looked around 
him. Beside him he perceived a spring 
of clear water and, as he bent over it to 
drink of it and cool his parched throat, 
he saw reflected on its still surface his 
tear-stained face; and at once there 
came into his mind the old tale of Nar- 
cissus ^ and, as he was so very young, 
and had faidi in the old legends, just as 
he had faith in all things beautiful — 
even in his Princess, he plunged forth- 
with into the water and vanished in its 
depths. And before the ripples on the 
surface of the stream had faded away 
there floated on the water a little flower, 
fragrant, tender and pure ; and a nymph, 
who had been watching him all the 
time — 

Daisy. 

He had been carrying on a little flirta- 
tion with that nymph, I know! 

Ned. 
— ^Who had been watching him all the 
time, took the flower to the Princess and 
told her what the Page had done. 

Daisy. 
What an obliging nymph I 



Ned. 

The Princess took the little flower in 
her white hand and gazed at it silently 
for a moment. "What a very little 
flower I " she sighed, and lifted it to her 
lovely face. So she stood a while, drink- 
ing in its perfume. "One must live," 
said the Princess; and when the little 
flower was quite faded and scentless, for, 
you see, its life had passed into the life 
of the Princess, she sighed once more. 

" What is it ? " asked the nymph won- 
dering. 

" ^d so that is the end of my Page I 
And it wasn't such a very extraordinary 
flower, either," said the Princess. 

Daisy. 
Did she really? 

Ned. 
Yes, that is all the Princess said. 

Daisy. 

A very unappreciative Princess. Even 

if it wasn't a very wonderful flower she 

might have kept still about it. Indeed 

she was quite horrid. Wasn't she. Jack ? 

Jack. 
O, I don't know. One has to tell the 
truth. 

Daisy. 
But really Ned are you sure that was 
all the Princess did. 

Ned. 
That was all. 

Alice. 
Such a very interesting story. Rease 
go on. 

Daisy. 
That's all there is to it. 

Alice. 
O ! what a very interesting story. You 
can't imagine how I enjoyed it. That's 
all there is to it? Why of course! So 
it is. Ned, you do tell the loveliest sto- 
ries. Such a very^ very interesting story, 
and such a sweet moral. 
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Daisy. 
Isn't it I I do so like the moral. What 
is the moral, Ned? 

Jack. 

Don't bother about morals, but come 
down to the boat landing, for I hear the 
fellows coming home from camping. 
Don't you hear their voices across the 
lake ? Maybe they've brought in a deer, 
and I prefer deer to morals. You've al- 
ways got morals, while venison is a 
scarcity. 

Singing is heard very faintly without. 

The Doctor. 
Yes, let's go. 

Daisy. 
Maybe they found the little Page in 
the woods. Yes, let's go by all means. 
They all rise to go. 

Daisy. 
Coming, Ned? 

Ned. 
No. 

Jack. 
We'll leave him and the morals behind 
then. 

Exeunt all but Ned. As they go the 
Doctor repeats his song. 

The Doctor. 
/ sought the lass who'd won my heart; 
" Do you love met " I asked and she 
answered " No." 

Ned. 
She answered '' No/' It was just as if 
she had. 

The Doctor. 
His song is heard more faintly this 
time. 

I turned away lest she might see 
The bitter tears that blinded me. 
Ned buries his face in his hands. Re- 
enter Daisy unperceived by Ned. She 
picks up a stick and pokes at the embers 
of the camp-fire, looking over toward 
Ned. 

The Doctor, more faintly still. 
'^ Farewell" I cried, ''for we must 
part." 



But she only laughed with girlish 
glee. 

Daisy, laughing. 
Hello, Ned 

NEa 
You here, Daisy? 

Daisy, curtseying. 
I had to come. You are so funny. 

Ned. 
I thought you'd gone. 

Daisy. 
But you don't mind my coming back? 
(She seats herself at his side.) Not so 
very much do you? For you know I 
came to finish the story for you. 

Ned. 
To finish it? It is finished. All done; 
all over. 

Daisy. 
Things are usually only beginning 
when one thinks them all over. Wouldn^ 
you like to hear the rest. It isn't poetical 
like what you told, but quite sensible. 
Should you like to hear it, Ned ? 

NEa 
I told aU. 

Daisy. 
But / say you didn't And don't you 
know I'm always right; and that you 
must never, never d[are contradict peo- 
ple who are always right— even when 
they're wrong? 

Ned. 
Well, if the story is not finished, then 
tell me what you meant by acting as you 
did yesterday. 

Daisy. 
What's that got to do with the story? 

NEa 
Everything! 

Daisy. 
(Assuming an air of vast intelligence.) 
What ! Oh ! It all becomes clear to me 
for the first, the very, very first time. / 
am the Princess ; and She was beautiful. 
And you, Ned, are the Page. Isn't that 
nice! But you are a man, Ned, not a 
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boy who gathers flowers. And now I 
must finish the story — if you want me to. 

NEa 

WeU then? 

Daisy. 

You are funny. Don't you know you 
are? Well, the Princess, the beautiful 
Princess — ^you know, Ned, I'm quite 
glad she happened to be beautiful, — she 
went directly to that clear spring in the 
forest; and put her arm into the water 
— ^Ugh I it was icy cold I — and she caught 
hold of that little Page, that foolish little 
Page, and she pulled him out of the 
spring. And there he stood before her 
shiverine and spluttering and not the 
least bit heroic ; but very nice. And then 
she wiped the tears and water out of his 



eyes — ^so (she suits the action to the 
words) and told him how very foolish 
he'd been. 

Ned. 
And was that all ? 

Daisy. 
That was all she did. 

Ned. 

Daisy I 

The sound of approaching footsteps is 
heard, and the Doctor^s voice rings out 
clearly. 

The Doctor, singing. 
I kissed her until she cried Let go/' 

Then I kissed her again 

(Re-enter the Doctor and the others.) 

Oho! Oho! 



The Letters of Tusitala 

By Cleveland Palmer 



WJTJ^^ J^ccd ^^^ say an3rthing here 
^^/^ of the radiant personality of 
F r the Robert Louis Steven- 

son who was dead but who 
lives again in the exquisite self-revelation 
of these adorable letters. For many fortu- 
nates the man himself is a memory ; and 
by these he has been so frequently por- 
trayed, and his charm submitted to the 
scUpel of analysis in so many a literary 
autopsy, that it is now rather our pleas- 
ure to leave him lying here in state, sweet, 
serene and lifelike, wrapped in the care- 
less garments of his own gray and golden 
word^. Instead, therefore, of dwelling 
upon his sunny nature and brave heart, 
his elfin whimsicality and mirth, and his 
graver side of deep seriousness, we shall 
by way of a passing reference to the per- 
sonality of our poet and romancer, quote 
a sonnet hitherto, so far as we are aware, 
overlooked in this connection, but yet of 
the neatest present interest. It was writ- 
ten by W. E. Henley on whom, as he lay 



in the Edinburgh Hospital, Stevenson 
had made that first memorable visit re- 
corded in one of his letters, and was con- 
tributed in 1888 to the little book of Vol- 
untaries, done by Mr. Donkin for the 
London East End Hospital. Although 
Stevenson's name is not mentioned, there 
can be no question as to the identity of the 
" Apparition " whom the poem describes : 

APPARITIOIJ 

Thin-legged, thin-chested, slight unspeakably. 
Neat-footed and neat-Hngerea: in h%s face — 
Lean, large-honed, curved of beak, and touched 

with race. 
Bold-lipped, rich-tinted, mutable as the sea. 
The brown eyes radiant with vivacity — 
There shines a brilliant and romantic grace, 
A spirit intense and rare, with trace on trace 
Of ^sion and impudence and energy. 
Valiant in velvet, light in ragged luck. 
Most vain, most generous, sternly critical, 
Buffoon and (oet, lover and sensualist: 
A deal of Ariel, just a streak of Puck, 
Much Antony, of Hamlet most of all. 
And something of the Shorter-Catechist. 
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This seems a remarkably keen physical 
and spiritual reading of Stevenson the 
man, althou^ it fails in its too complete 
objective analysis, to suggest that incom- 
parable fineness and <£arm, so readily 
discernible in the letters, which softened 
and irradiated the rather bare and angular 
contour of the figure of the man, as it b 
so strikingly delineated in the sonnet 

So much, however, for Stevenson's per- 
sonality. It is as a revelation of the aims 
and ideals of the artist and thinker, that 
these two substantial volumes of care- 
fully selected and edited letters, have most 
deeply interested us. For as a man of 
letters, Stevenson's reputation still wan- 
ders in that purgatorium lUterarum, from 
which it can only issue after many more 
^ears of probation, either to oblivion or 
immortality. And these letters, we feel, 
are so many masses to help him to that 
lasting fame which we of the present day 
would gladly have him hold. What the 
final verdict would eventually be, if it were 
not for the letters, it would be difficult for 
us at present to predict There are things 
about his finished work, viewed objec- 
tively and in the measure of its actual ac- 
complishment, that seem to endanger its 
chance of existence beyond our time. 
Stevenson's fiction, while very nearly per- 
fect externally, on the side of all that pa- 
tient, careful art can give, seems at its 
best, it must be confessed, rather trivial 
and empty of meaning. In a letter to W. 
H. Low, the American artist, in 1894, the 
year of his death, Stevenson shows that 
he felt the force of this stricture, although 
he did not rightly perceive its meaning 
for himself, and rather blindly blamed it 
on his art and age : 

" I think Daind Balfour a nice little 
book, and very artistic, and just the thing 
to occupy the leisure of a busy man ; but 
for the top flower of a man's life it seems 
to me inadequate. Small is the word ; it is 
a small age and I am of it." And then, 
animadverting upon the inability of the 
artist to do anything else : " I could have 
wished to be otherwise busy in this world. 



I ought to have been able to lave built 
lighthouses (the ance^ral employment 
of the Stevenson family) ond write David 
Bal fours too. * Hinc Hkt lachrmut: " 

Without stopping to consider the jus- 
tice of his arraignment of his art and age, 
it is clear that Mevenson kx>ked upon his 
achievement in creative Iiteratore as 
''small" And '^ smaU " the most pofect 
of his romances. Kidnapped, Datnd Bal- 
four, Treasure Island, seem to us toa 
With their consummate art in dictioa and 
in the knack of story-telling, their peren- 
nial delight and charm, they still remain 
absolutely devoid of content and of any 
criticism of life. They are merely boys' 
books, and recognizable as such in every 
trait of plot and interest, raised however 
to the highest development of which this 
genre^ at^mdoned ordinarily to the unin- 
spired pens of the veritable hacks, is 
organically capable. They present a strik- 
ing illustration of a common and per- 
sistent pc^ular form given literary v^VLt 
and artistic finality by the hand of a great 
writer. But when iSl is said and done, 
the form itself in this instance, designed 
essentially for the amusement of the im- 
mature intellect of boys, and tmreal and 
extravagant by nature, is an inferior form 
and cannot even in its highest develop- 
ment claim a very lofty place in the ar- 
tistic scale. It would be interesting to 
connect Stevenson's fondness for this 
form with something intrinsic in his own 
nature which made him through life the 
everlasting boy, and which finds its most 
delightful expression in that letter to Mr. 
Cosmo Monkhouse, in which he rambles 
on entertainingly, telling of his own and 
of his correspondent's boyish ideals of 
that marauding, buccaneering life which 
still kept its exquisite fascination over 
the imagination of the man who 
wrote Treasure Island and planned 
an epical romance on the highway- 
men of the English " pad." If tiiis 
however were the sole range of Steven- 
son's creative genius, his own note of dis- 
couragement would be final for us. But 
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fortunately there are indications both in 
his work and in his letters that there was 
more in him than life left him opportunity 
to give out; and that when he finished 
David Balfour in his island home, he had 
not exhausted himself, but had simply 
closed one period in his literary career — 
the initiative and preparatory period of 
training, self-testing and experiment, 
for which the dreams of the boy over that 
external and delightfully unmoral world 
of action where life is a pageant uncloud- 
ed by consequence or responsibility, 
¥rere the best material for the hand busy 
with the learning of its craft. The great 
fragment of IVetr of Hermiston, with its 
splendid promise of becoming one of the 
most vital, as well as one of the most per- 
fectly wrought novels of English liter- 
ature, comparable to the master achieve- 
ment of Meredith, testifies, coming, as 
it does, close upon the heels of David 
Balfour, to this conception of his most 
perfect previous work as merely a series 
of youthful essays. Weir of Hermiston 
marks a turning back to the realities of 
life, the field of his early attempt, Prince 
Otto, which delightful book, in many re- 
spects the most satisfactory piece of com- 
pleted work Stevenson left us, may be 
taken as indicative of the deeper interest 
in life that remained with him from the 
first, ready to claim his attention when 
he felt fully conscious of his technical 
mastery of his art. 

The testimony of his creative work to 
a fuller conception of the seriousness of 
art was cut short by death. But in his 
letters, how this testimony to an almost 
untapped reservoir of splendid promise 
is multiplied and expanded! Here he 
shows himself so admirable in his insight 
into the significance and spirit of art, its 
proper substance, human and moral, and 
m his whole body of convictions, aims 
and ideals, that many passages are really 
excellent contributions to English liter- 
ary criticism. And let us not think, 
because sometimes his word is better 
than his deed, because he sometimes 



falls into pits of which he was forewarned 
by his artistic consciousness, that he was 
either hypocritical or incapable of follow- 
ing his own law. Stevenson in his letters, 
in his theorizing and philosophizing is 
always a little more mature than in the 
practice of his art — ^always a little in ad- 
vance of himself, (as the head goes be- 
fore the hand). It is obvious that through 
thought he had solved many mysteries 
in life and art which still demanded a 
solution through the experience of the 
pen. Stevenson, for instance, with his 
sunny, open-air nature, hated horror and 
ugliness. In one letter he writes: 

" Ugliness is only the prose of horror. 
It is when you are not able to write 
Macbeth that you write ThSrise Raquin. 
Fashions are external : the essence of art 
only varies in so far as fashion widens 
the field of its application. . . . but, in 
any case and under any fashion, the great 
man produces cleverness (personalities, 
psychology) instead of beauty, ugliness 
instead of terror, jokes instead of mirth." 

Stevenson himself, however, as his 
work indicates, had a certain half-morbid 
turn for the horrible and ugly. Of Ebb 
Tide he writes to Mr. Henry James, with 
a note of dismay bom of the clash be- 
tween intellectual and moral conviction 
and physical attraction : 

*' My dear man, the ^mness of that 
story is not to be depicted in words. 
There are only four characters to be sure, 
but they are such a troop of swine 1 And 
their behaviour is really so beneath any 
possible standard that on retrospect I 
wonder I have been able to endure them 
myself until the game was finished." 

But Stevenson was working out the 
problems of the presentation of life and 
art, the problems of idealism versus real- 
ism. Speaking of this ancient contro- 
versy, Stevenson rightly conceived of 
the nature of these two great schools, 
and realized what most do not, that they 
are at bottom one in purpose, though, as 
Stevenson writes: "The two schools 
of working do, and should lead to a 
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choice of different subjects." " Realism," 
he says, '' I regard as a mere question of 
method. . . . Real art, whether ideal 
or realistic, addresses precisely the same 
feeling, and seeks the same qualities — 
significance or charm. . . . Each, by 
his own method, seeks to save and per- 
petuate the same significance or charm, 
the one by suppressing, the other by 
forcing detail." 
Stevenson wrote himself an idealist : 
" There is but one art — to omit I O if 
I knew how to omit I would ask no other 
knowledge. A man who knows how to 
omit would make an Iliad out of a daily 
paper." I speak of his idealism on the 
technical side. While he was also an in« 
tellectual and moral idealist as well, the 
idealism of his philosophy, as it appears 
in the letters, Prince Otto^ Virginibus 
Puerisque, is of a peculiar cast and might 
be termed the idealism of disillusion- 
ment, of resignation, of old age — a sturdy 
belief enough in man's moral nature, but 
clinging rather desperately, sadly, un- 
buoyantly to the banners of hope and 
faith that have been brought safely but 
not untattered through the battle of life. 
Stevenson's own invalid life, his struggle 
for health and happiness, will account 
for this characteristic outlook upon the 
world. Although we may admire the 
bravery and nobility of this attitude, we 
should remember it to be less valuable 
and fine as a general conception and rule 
of life than as the hard-won peace, the 
splendid spiritual conquest of the man, 
old beyond his years, whose sufferings 
and disappointments might well have led 
him to a blacker pessimism than is ex- 
cusable in most men. Here is Steven- 
son's world, and is it not the world of the 
sufferer? " I see a universe ... a 
solemn, a terrible, but a very joyous and 
noble universe, where suffering is not at 
least wantonly inflicted, though it falls 
with dispassionate partiality, but where 
it may be and where it is generally no- 
bly borne ; where above all (this I believe. 
• • • I think he may, with cancer), aitjr 



brave man may make out a life which shall 
be happy for himself, and, by so being, 
beneficent to those about him^ And if 
he fails, why should I hear him weep- 
ing? I mean if I fail, why should I weep? 
Why should you hear me? " This is the 
stoical point of view of the brave man 
who has wrung what happiness he has, 
what faith and hope he has, his whole 
philosophy of life, out of the bitterest 
sufferings that have assailed him, and 
yet, to vary our former figure, left the 
smiling banner of his spirit upon the 
loftiest citadel. 

This last quotation is from a letter to 
Mr. William Archer. Here are two more 
with which we shall end, to the same 
critic, whose own opinions, as seen in 
reflex across the curtain of the corre- 
spondence, add a certain, and must we 
confess it, a somewhat malicious interest 
so neatly does Stevenson turn the flank 
of his superficiality. 

" You believe in the extreme moment 
of the facts that humanity has acquired 
and is acquiring; I think them of mo- 
ment, but still of much less than those in- 
herent or inherited brute principles and 
laws that sit upon us (in the character 
of conscience), as heavy as a shirt of 
mail, and that (in the character of the af- 
fections and the airy spirit of pleasure) 
make all the light of our lives. The house 
is, indeed, a great thing, and should be 
arranged on sanitary principles ; but my 
heart and all my interest are with the 
dweller, that ancient of days and day-old 
infant-man." And again : " Then to me 
morals, the conscience, the affections, 
and the passions are, I will own frankly 
and sweepingly, so infinitely more im- 
portant than the other parts of life, that 
I conceive men rather triflers who be- 
come immersed in the latter.'' How de- 
lightfully old-fashioned and refreshing 
this all is! It is good to (iear an artist 
talk like this in these latter days, and one 
cannot but wish that his creed were more 
common to-day. 

Many more passages might be cited; 
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indeed the diflSculty is to select from the 
rich field before us, in our endeavor to 
suggest the real breadth and measure of 
promise of Stevenson's art, and to dem- 
onstrate the spread of its roots deep be- 
neath the mere surfaces of things. The 
color of these surfaces he could render 
with an inimitable charm through his 
wonderful technical skill and through 
that exquisite sensibility of his to the vel- 
vet world of nature. But the important 
thing to know is that he could see to the 



heart of things, could read the meanings 
of life and separate there the substantial 
from the merely accidental. The sense 
of these greater powers that comes over 
us when we read the letters, powers held 
in reserve for that maturity of his art to 
which he neverfully won, saddens one un- 
speakably, and veils the figure of Steven- 
son in that mantle of immortal pathos 
that shelters the figures of those dead be- 
fore their prime. 
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THE WIDE RANGE OF COMEDY. 

In going to theatres now-a-days, and 
looking over the play-bills one is apt to 
be struck by the great extension of the 
term "comedy." Any play in which 
there is a happy ending of some kind, and 
in which the interest is not too evidently 
spectacular or melodramatic, is allowed to 
pass under the category of comedy. The 
critic intent on exact definitions may per- 
haps maintain that a play is not a comedy 
unless it contains an element of humor 
arising from the actions of the person- 
ages of the play, and having its original 
source in some weakness or foible of 
character; and he will, it may be, suggest 
The Rivals as a type of real comedy. 
Granting that comedy is distinguished 
from farce, as tragedy from melodrama, 
by the fact that the interest is one of char- 
acter rather than of situation, will the 
average theatre-goer insist strenuously 
on the essential necessity of amusing in- 
trigue, whenever the term " comedy " is 
employed ? It seems not ; it seems rather 
that there is a tendency to widen the 
range of its significance so that it shall 
include more and more in the field of the 
drama, without reference to a comic ele- 
ment. 

Let us study, for instance. Brother 
Ofikers, described on the programme as 



"A Comedy, in Three Acts." The play 
deals with the adventures of Lieut. John 
Hinds, an officer who has risen from the 
ranks. Brave, loyal, honest, he is the 
type of the lowly descended who yet is 
" royal bom by right divine." His 
brother officers of the First Lancers are 
fond of him and admire him, yet .cannot 
overcome the feeling of inherent differ- 
ence between the publican's son and 
themselves. It is the knowledge of this 
feeling on their part that awakens him to 
a consciousness of what seems the folly 
of his passion for the Baroness Roydon. 
With fine magnaminity he saves the man 
she loves from the consequences of his 
dishonorable conduct in gambling with- 
out means to pay. Tempted to let this 
man — his friend — suffer the just conse- 
quences of his misdeed, thus gaining for 
himself a clearer field in which to plead 
his love, John Hinds struggles manfully 
and wins like a man. " It is a lie I " he 
cries, in answer to his owe tempting 
argument. "All is not fair in love and 
war 1 " So he sets to work to regain the 
I. O. U.'s of the other, who finally, freed 
from all danger of public disgrace, is left 
in happiness with the woman he loves. 
As the curtain falls, John Hinds, pa- 
thetically alone, passes slowly out of the 
door of their home, and out of the lives 
of those whom he had served so well. 
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Even this incomplete outline may 
serve to show the suggestive possibilities, 
the many trains of Uiought implicit in 
this play. Are social barriers insur- 
mountable even by love ? Can a man be 
" the best fellow on earth/' and still no 
" gentleman "? Is there not some injus- 
tice somewhere in it all ? These are prob- 
lems we shall not attempt to answer here. 
We have brought them up to show how 
much now goes under the name of com- 
edy. There is an almost entire absence 
of the comic element in this play; and 
whatever interest exists outside of the in- 
terest aroused by John Hinds' position, is 
strongly melodramatic— -commg to a 
climax in the midnight scene with Rob- 
ert Hutton, criminal, gambler and mill- 
ionaire. If the author used the term 
" comedy," in view of the sardonic humor 
inherent, it might seem, in a play where 
noble actions go unrewarded by the high 
prize of longed-for love, and society, with 
Lieut. Calverley as its mouthpiece, main- 
tains that a man's not a man for a' that, 
we might be inclined to admire the subtle 
sarcasm of the nomenclature. But this 
does not seem likely ; and we need there- 
fore not show how such an intention 
would have been to a great degree frus- 
trated by the end of the play itself, which, 
though pathetic, is not sad, because Hinds 
goes away realizing that his failure to 
gain the love of the Baroness is not due 
to any social prejudice on her part, but to 
the fact of her love for Launcelot; and 
he goes away conscious of having acted 
worthily, as a man should. This, we real- 
ize, is an ending that will not please 
many persons, but it is nevertheless an 
artistic conclusion. That love forgives 
all, that uprightness of conduct may in 
itself be sufficient reward, that selfishness 
and narrowness play a great part in our 
little world — ^these are the truths em- 
bodied as it were in Launcelot and the 
Baroness, inXieut. John Hinds, and in 
young Calverley in the final scene of the 
play. 

The Ambassador at Daly's is also a 



comedy, but of a far different nature. 
There is little real thought ; there is even 
less dramatic action. It is a very pleas- 
ant example of the general class of light 
comedies of manners ; more particuku-ly 
it belongs to what might be called the 
comedies of epigram of which Lady Win- 
dermere's Fan is the cleverest instance we 
recall among recent English plays. 
" John Oliver Hobbes " has grouped to- 
gether an ambassador, a select company 
of lords and ladies, a charming orphan, 
and an interesting major. The ambas- 
sador falls in love with Juliet the charm- 
ing orphan, in spite of the fact that she 
is engaged, and that he is not given to 
falling in love (seriously). Fortunately, 
however, she does not care for Sir Wifl- 
iam Beauvedere, her fiance, nor he for 
her; so everything of course ends hap- 
pily. It might have been otherwise, for 
Juliet gets herself into a compromising 
situation through the generosity of her 
nattu-e which leads her to visit the inter- 
esting major at about two in the morn- 
ing, in order to plead the cause of a young 
friend who has gotten himself into trou- 
ble (like Launcelot in Brother OiRcers) 
through gambling. But as the ambas- 
sador trusts her wholly, the one impor- 
tant incident of the play passes by with- 
out any serious consequences. Though 
the scene itself is not at all novel, the 
clean way in which it is presented both by 
the playwright and the actors lends it a 
certain charm in contrast to the very sug- 
gestive use to which similar situations 
have been put in other plays that we re- 
member. In fact, throughout all its four 
acts The Ambassador f like Brother OMcers, 
is pleasant and healthful. There can be 
no denying that the first act, in which 
Lady Beauvedere receives congpratula- 
tions on her son's engagement to a girl 
she would prefer not to have him marry, 
is an3rthing but new ; yet a distinct light- 
ness of touch makes it enjoyable. And 
so it is throughout the play. One goes 
away with the conviction that here is no 
serious contribution to the drama, no 
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production showing constructive genius, 
or containing any thoughts worth dwell- 
ing upon ; nevertheless a pleasing bit of 



work — a butterfly-piece one might call it 
— ^rendered attractive by an unusually 
competent cast 
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FREDERIC HARRISON'S ESSAYS. 

TENNYSON, RUSKIN, MILL AND 
OTHER LITERARY ESTI- 
MATES. By Frederic Harrison. The 
Macmillan Co. 

In collecting into one volume, together 
with his studv of Tennyson, various es- 
says previously published in periodicals, 
Mr. Harrison has done a real service to 
the world of letters. It is a collection 
which indicates the wide field of his crit- 
ical ability — ^literature, history, philos- 
ophy, sociology, political economy, theol- 
ogy seem alike familiar to him. In the 
small space here at our disposal it would, 
however, be a super-Herculean task to 
treat at all adequately the whole of the 
volume before us. We shall, therefore, 
content ourselves with commenting rap- 
idly on the first half of the book, wherein 
Mr. Harrison estimates the work of four 
of the most distinguished among the Vic- 
torians, all four of them now dead. 

Tennyson, 

More than an^ other one man Tenny- 
son stands for his age, embodying in his 
work the beliefs, the feelings, the hopes, — 
in all its manifestations the spirit of his 
times. Therein is to be found one cause 
of his greatness, while at the same mo- 
ment its limitations aretherein suggested. 
The other cause is, it need hardly be said, 
llie technical beauty of Tennyson's work. 

Considering the few years that have 
gone by since the poet's death, scholarly 
criticism of his life and work is strikingly 
hrge in amount. One need but mention 
the names of Stopford Brooke, of Henry 
Van Dyke, of Walters, Oates, Tainsh, 
Luce, Waueh, Gwynn. Among essays 
we know of none that more impartidly 



and concisely assigns Tennyson his just 
place as regards the spirit of his work, 
than this essay of Mr. Harrison's. He 
shows well how that part of Tennyson's 
verse which treats of the deepest prob- 
lems of life resolves itself into a poetical 
presentation of thoughts characteristic of 
"the cultured intellect of our time." 
Ours is an age of skeptics, in the Greek 
sense surely, if not also in the modem. It 
enquires very closely, feeling that 

There lives more faith in honest doubt. 
Believe me, than tn half the creeds, 

and unable to scale the wall of reason 
which Kant so firmly built, it gets no 
further than 

IVe have but faith; we cannot know. 

Unquestionably in many of his poems 
(In Memoriam, The Two Voices, Vastness, 
The Ancient Sage, etc.) Tennyson shows 
his tendency towards a belief in immor- 
tality, ba^ed, it seems to us, for the most 
part, on the necessity of divine justice 
and the eternity of love ; but his whole at- 
titude towards religion had in it nothing 
philosophically new, nothing deeply in- 
spiring. As Mr. Harrison so aptly put 
it: Tennyson gave his age a voice, he 
did not give it a faith. 

Tennyson's greatness as an artist is 
well brought out in this essay, though 
Mr. Harrison, in ranking him with Mil- 
ton as the most polished of English poets, 
did not take advantage of an excellent op- 
portunity for pointing out how superior 
the older poet was in sustained power. 
For beauty in detail, for consummate 
elaborateness, as well as for variety of in- 
terest, Tennyson is perhaps the first of 
our poets ; but the fact remains that his 
work is never on that grand scale (not 
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nren in the Idylls) which Mihon, whidi 
Dime, which Qianccr could use. Tenny- 
son is neircr to most of us than are those 
others, because he deah with things dear 
to us and dose to us, with magic mastery 
ol words. He robed with the Ine texture 
of his verse our modem thoughts and fed- 
ings, and the more common aspects of 
nature, flowers, birds and trees, he made 
his own,as Keats and Shdky and Words- 
worth and Byron had ctcniaiized odier 
aspects. A master in his art, he failed of 
highest greatnes s because he lacked the 
creative genius found in those few im- 
mortal poets whose kadersliqi is not a 
matter ctf an age or a nation, but extends 
over an times and all lands. 



Ruskin was both artist and poet; he 
saw the world of nature widi the paiaaer's 
eye ; he sax^ of it with the vocoe of the 
Kncist. AQ this Mr. Hanison dwcSs oa 
i^haminatiQ^ : nor does he sail to pcsst 
\>UT Ruskin s c2akt tauh — tha: bck oc re- 
sn%int» that exsnvaigant teo&^ K<««n£s 
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gyory o«i^e« arvxzad i:» earner wcr^: icx 
tV Ji^wr part c« i» Sse ise rsnec rem 
v;u!e:$o.H» of an*. ^> ^aesccf» cc e^fcs 
a3JL 9."^ sccial prSbvitffi» — assi :^ dhtag^ 
!tt iscenwc » re<fo:ted 31 irs 3C>5e. T^ 
xa^ae oc b^ ^esuc^^mp aa aH :^ese »&s 
Mr. Harracflt 



kia's iai'jjcflsc^ wttJi ^ac cc Ae -mfcaKc. 
^!h^ Uttp<2i!2$e-^xer : \xt acraiicv^ ^ va» 
tb^ eattu>&Sfi;g ixc^ oc Ae ^xpr^jJte ikuu 
nsm^. ift j^^f oc errcrs vhw ^0 a rxip- 
rwaca cieticunf poiac oc xiew. » asajisdc 
!eve^ oc etKmftl rucJtow 



jmi Symtmd& 

Mr. Harnscn's^ escim30» vx !h» 
^Ftocesc ccoKiDpccanies in tihf tieiu ot 
Sngiish cnticism are especiaJv inceresD^ 
in^. c^»iing from sttck a settrce: It antst 
>e s^idt 3i}we«er, ihac !it» xwiy vx .\nwiu 



is not wbcXtj talitfn Iw j f , tfaoogh ao bx 
as it goes it is, we think, exccWmt crit- 
icism. The diaracteristic qualities of 
Arnold's poetry — its Hassiral nature, — 
** * classical ' in the serene setf^XMnmand, 



the harmony of tone, the measmed fit- 
ness, the sweet reasonableness "*—» 
thoroughly dwdt upoa; the limitatioos 
qI Annki's verse in its emorinnal IjFric 
side, its lacJc of ookv, of mdody, of dri- 
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in Goethe's phrase — ** im Ganzen, Guten, 
Schanen^ resolut su leben — ^shows striking 
judgment; the strictures on Symonds' 
overelaboration, and the mention of his 
tendency towards absorption in matters 
purely literary, with at times too little re- 
gard for the historical feeling, are finely 
to the point. Again here, as so often 
throughout the book, we are struck by 
the keen insight, the high impartiality, 
the wide sympathy — qualities which are 
the prime requisites of criticism — quali- 
ties which Mr. Harrison to so remark- 
ably great a degree possesses. 

FEMININE VERSE. 

AT THE WIND'S WILL. By Louise 
Chandler Moulton. Little, Brown and 
Company. 

SEA DRIFT. By Grace Ellery Chan- 
ning. Small, Maynard and Company. 

Of course verse written by women 
need no more be feminine, than the wom- 
an poet herself need necessarily be a 
poetess. Yet it remains a fact, that a 
great share of the poetic production of 
the female sex demands consideration by 
separate standards, and by a special in- 
terpretation through a distinctively fem- 
inine psychology. We would not say that 
this sort of poetry was any worse than 
that opposite breed which includes what 
are commonly termed by male critics, 
with a sense of masculine superiority, 
and also a slightly malodorous sugges- 
tion of strong meat, " men's books." 
They both seem simply the extreme ex- 
pression of fundamental sexual differ- 
ences, and on the whole, because true art 
harbors in a higher sphere of human uni- 
versality, to belong to life rather than to 
literature. And just here is the trouble 
with a book of verse like Mrs. Moulton's. 
Poetry it certainly is in the narrower 
sense, for it is rhythmical self-expression. 
If one should know Mrs. Moulton and 
read her verse in manuscript as it was 
written from time to time, fitting the oc- 
casion and the accomplishment to his 



knowledge of her own personality, he 
would no doubt find it delightful and 
true-hearted in the extreme. For Mrs. 
Moulton's verse breathes the spirit of fine 
feeling, of fine breeding, of true gentle- 
womanliness. But collected together in 
such quantities as have been given us, 
one must frankly find it weariscmie. It 
lacks that substantiality given to true 
poetry by the creative imagination which 
incarnates the shadows of the intellect 
and emotions in concrete form and color. 
Her poetry is like the elusive, disem- 
bodied voice of Echo, dwelling apart, 
repeating sweetly and plaintively enough 
the last words of the world's joy and sor- 
row, but never descending visibly from 
the mountain-hollows. The very fluency 
of such poetry is of course fatal. Its in- 
spiration trickles so easily through the 
sandy soil, that the power of the stream 
for real achievement is quite dissipated. 
Mrs. Moulton chose the title for her book 
all too suggestively, for she sings indeed 
"at the wind's will" — ^that wind of the 
spirit which breathes gently over the 
world, touching the flowers and forests 
and the spirits of men, but finding not 
anywhere an abiding-place. 

Many of the same qualities mark the 
work of Mrs. Channing. There is the 
same feminine fluency that leads to form- 
lessness and to fragments, and it is per- 
haps even more marked here than in Mrs. 
Moulton's work, because Mrs. Moulton 
makes good and distinct use of those set 
forms, — sonnets, rondels and rondeaux, 
which in themselves impose a certain 
artificial mould upon the matter. Mrs. 
Channing has, however, on the other 
hand, a superior imaginative force and 
therefore greater distinction. " Who Go 
Down to the Sia in Ships " is a good poem 
judged by any standards ; so are Pity^ 
God and England. Some of her shorter 
lyrics are well-nigh perfect ; of these Twi- 
light from Songs of Amo likes us best : 

It is the hour when Amo turns 

Her gold to chrysofrase; 
When each low-hanging star outbums 
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Its faint mysterious rays. 
As from the prison of fairy «ms 
Which fairy hands upraise. 

It is the hour when lifers constraint 

A moment's ease is given; 
When earth is like a holy saint. 

Stilled, sanctified, and shriven. 
And the deep-breathing heart grows faint 

To be so near to Heaven. 

A SEEDING-GROUND OF AMER- 
ICAN LETTERS. 

BROOK FARM. By Lindsay Swift 

IN NATIONAL STUDIES IN 
AMERICAN LETTERS. The Mac- 
millan Co. 

First a word as to the series edited by 
George Edward Woodberry, in which 
this book appears. It is the aim of the 
Editor to give a closer and more com- 
plete survey of American literature than 
has yet been attempted, by means of a se- 
ries of monographs upon its various indi- 
vidual elements, as they have passed to our 
soil with the diverse groups of colonists 
and immigrants from overseas; as they 
have come to their first flower in the sev- 
eral provincial literatures to which in the 
aggregate we now apply the term "Amer- 
ican," and, lastly, as they seem to be en- 
tering, with the growth of unity in our 
national life, into the more thoroughly 
representative literature of the vast Amer- 
ican future. The treatment of the subject, 
not in one book, but in several, permits 
of a closer view and a better perspective, 
and preserves as well, the fundamental 
aspect of the thorough lack of real unity 
and uniformity in American letters at 
present; while the handling of the sub- 
ject by a number of writers, all, or nearly 
all, chosen obviously with reference to 
birth or special training, ensures the 
necessary shifting point of view and the 
cardinal requisite of personal sympathy. 
The series of Nationsil Studies in Amer- 
ican Letters is a good one, and deserves 
well at the hands of the public. 

Mr. Swift's treatment of the Brook 
Farm episode is unique and satisfactory, 



and in thorough keepin|^ with the spirit 
of the series to which his book belongs. 
He gives a clear and careful exposition of 
the intellectual forces that led to the makr 
ing of the curious transcendental experi- 
ment, and of the circumstances that 
brought logically about the final substitu- 
tion of Fourierism for the paradoxical idea 
of associated individualism with which 
the founders were inspired. He shows, 
moreover, that while Brook Farm was 
" a seeding ground of American letters " 
because of the widespread intellectual ac- 
tivity that it stimulated, its first fruits 
were not manifested so much in books as 
in men and their actions. The Brook 
Farmers went out into the world stamped 
indelibly with certain notions favorable 
or unfavorable to the principles of the life 
which for a time they had led, and so by 
their participation in the course of events 
exerted a certain determining influence 
into which the elixir of Brook Farm life 
and thought infused itself. Mr. Swift re- 
establishes the proper relations between 
the movement and those variously con- 
nected with it. Hawthorne, Emerson, 
Margaret Fuller — all those who, although 
either not connected with Brook Farm 
save as visitors, or else were imperfect 
sympathisers and quitters, have by their 
superior personal prestige and interest in 
other ways monopolized our attention 
and summed up falsely the total of our as- 
sociations with the movement — all these 
have been relegated to their proper place, 
and the true make-up of Brook Farm life, 
the Ripleys, the Heckers — and leaving 
these still prominent figures — all the rank 
and file of unknown and little-known 
men and women, have been brought to 
the fore, and their individual stories, in 
many instances, given with completeney 
and sympathy. In this careful, minm 
way, Mr. Swift has for the first time, in- 
dicated the delicate and tenuous char- 
acter of the fibres that connect Brook 
Farm as an intellectual and social e3q)eri- 
ment with the fabric of American life, 
literature and thought. 
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Sonnet 

By Wallace Stevens 

Come, said the worlds thy youth is not all play^ 
Upon these hills vast palaces must rise. 
And over this green plain that calmly lies 
In peace^ a mighty city must have sway. 
These weak and murmuring reeds cannot gainsay 
The building of my wharves ; this flood that flies 
\Jnfathomed clear must bear my merchandise^ 
And sweep my burdens on their seaward way. 

N^, cried my heart, this thing I cannot do. 
This is my home, this plain and water clear 
Are my companions faultless as the sky — 
I cannot, will not give them up to you. 
And if you come upon them I shall fear^ 
And if you steal them from me I shall die. 

Comments 



/T may seem somewhat late in the 
day to recur to Cyrano de Bergerac, 
now that a new poetic drama, 
UAiglon, by M. Rostand has in turn 
succeeded to popular interest. And in- 
deed if we glance back for a moment, at 
this present time, to the earlier play, it 
is rather to notice a curious coincidence 
connected with it and thence to fare to 
the praise of another poem, less known, 
and for that reason, very pleasant to speak 
of. The coincidence to which we allude 
is the remarkable resemblance between 
the plot of Cyrano de Bergerac and a 
dramatic poem, Franqois Vtllon, by Dr. 
S. Weir Mitchell, whose reputation as an 
author is not rightly confined so exclu- 
sively to his interesting essays in prose 
fiction. 



Franqois Villon tells the story, probably 
under tfie inspiration of what Stevenson 
had previously done for the rehabilitation 
of the personality of the first, though as- 
suredly not the least, of French lyric poets, 
of the imagined and very likely death of 
the outcast balladist. Here is the tale in 
outline. A gentleman, one De Luce, had 
sued for the love of the Lady Isabeau, 
but the man of arms had been bested by a 
paltry man of rhymes whom he had killed 
in a duel forthwith, without, however, in 
this way having advantaged his suit ; for 
the lady loved poetry in general and not 
merely the poet in particular, and De 
Luce, for all his ardor and valor, could 
not versify. But one day De Luce met 
a strange fellow calling himself Villon. 
Discovering that he was a poet of parts, 
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De Luce binds Villon to a compact where- 
by the poet shall make love-rhymes for 
one year to order. With these verses of 
another, passed as his own, De Luce 
finally wins the heart and hand of Isa- 
beau. After his marriage, however, the 
lover, thinking the need of poetry had 
ceased with the attainment of his purpose, 
dispenses with the services of his poet. 
Isabeau soon languishes with his neglect, 
and De Luce, driven to it, seeks again 
the aid of Villon who now laughs his 
former master to scorn : 

Not I, my lord. Not ever, if I tried 
The longest day of June. Your falcon caught, 
Be sure no kisses by another wrought 
Will hold a captive; — 

But behind Villon's refusal there lies an 
ulterior motive. He himself has fallen in 
love with the lady whose charms he has 
so long ardently celebrated for another. 
Over his own name he writes a passionate 
love-poem and sends it to Lady Isabeau, 
thereby revealing his own love and De 
Luce's deception at one and the same 
time. The denouement is rapid. There 
is a strong scene between De Luce and 
his wife : 

Fierce-eyed she stayed a little space. 
Then struck me red with words, as if my face 
A man hctd struck, said, " What can he more 

base 
Than bribe a feasant soul to win with thought 
Above your thinking what you vainly sought? 
I love youf No — I loved the man who knew 
To tell the gladness of his love through you; 
A thief, no doubt; and pray what was he who 
Thus stole my lovef You lied! and he, a sot! 
A sot you say, could rise above his pot, — 
You never. Love me! Could one like you 

know 
In love's sweet climate truth and honor growf " 

" Henceforth, my lord," said she, 
" We talk tongues strange to each, but even he 
Talked that my heart knows best. Your wife 

am I, 
That's past earth's mending; what is left but 

try 
To weary on to death f What else?" 

Soon after De Luce comes upon Villon 
under his wife's lattice and in a duel, kills 
him there. The scene is one of the best : 



{The poet finishes a splendid speech of self- 
justification) " — Thanks.^-On guard. On 

guard." 
No words said I. Long had I listened, dazed. 
Now scorn broke out in hatred; erased. 
Fiercely I lunged. He, laughing, scarce so rash. 
Parried and touched my arm. The rapier clash 
Went wild a minute; then a woman s cry 
Broke from the hedge behind him, and near by 
Some moonlit whiteness gleamed. He turned, 

and I, 
By heaven! 'twas none too soon. I drove my 

sword 
Clean through the peasant dog from point to 

guard 
And held her as I watched him. Better men 
A many have I killed, but this man! — Then 
He staggered, reeling, clutched at empty air 
And at his heart, and pitching here and there. 
Fell, shuddered, and was dead. 

By Mary's grace. 
The woman kneeling kissed the dead dof^s 

face! 

4t 4( 4( « « 4( 

Now what is this in substance, but the 
story of Cyrano the poet. Christian the 
lover and Roxane the precieuse, who 
loved love better than the lover, and love 
in poetry far more dearly than passion 
unadorned? The idea is the same, point 
for point. One man woos a woman with 
another's wit and wins by the deception. 
In both cases the poet himself loves, or 
comes to love the woman he is helping to 
deceive, and in the end reveals the fraud 
and his own passion. The single diflFer- 
ence exists in the circumstances of this 
revelation. In Cyrano de Bergerac, the 
husband dies, and the hero reveals the 
truth only long after in a delirious inad- 
vertency, at the point of death. In Fran- 
gois Villon, the poet throws discretion 
to the winds and whatsoever notion he 
may have had of loyalty to his employer 
in a bad cause, and dies at the hands of 
De Luce. 



Dr. Mitchell's handling of the elements 
of the story seems to us to result in much 
greater dramatic effectiveness, while at 
the same time it is admirably adapted to 
the development of the character of his 
hero. The situation in the last act of 
Cyrano offers no logical dramatic de- 
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velopment or denouement. There is no 
inherent probability in the situation of 
itself that Cyrano will ever reveal the 
love, to declare which would be to cross 
that sentiment of loyalty to friendship 
which is the whole theme of the play. 
The tragedy which leads to the revelation 
of the truth comes quite from without, 
through the kind offices of a brick-bat; 
and one feels that the rest, which is a 
skillful manipulation of theatrical devices, 
is mainly a concession to a satisfactory 
ending. The dramatic force of the succes- 
sive steps in Frangois Villon is, on the con- 
trary, obvious. The main stream of our 
interest in the passion of Villon for Isa- 
beau is not permitted to be crossed by any 
counter-current of sentiment. This is 
facilitated both by the nature of the rela- 
tion existing between Villon and De 
Luce, and by our previous conception of 
the poet's own character — and the trag- 
edy itself, the death of Villon, arises di- 
rectly out of previous circumstances, and 
forms a fitting and logical conclusion. 

3|e 3|e 3|e 3|e 3|e 3|e 

But it was not our purpose to go into 
so lengthy a criticism and comparison of 
the execution of the two pieces. We 
wished merely to point out the general 
similarity of plot, which is certainly close 
enough to make the coincidence striking 
and of interest, even though the resem- 
blance quite fails to support one iota of 
piquant plag^aristic suspicion — ^the or- 
dinary motive for revealing such curious 



similarities in the workings of two artist 
minds. That these workings were quite 
independent, each of the other, is shown 
by the facts of the case. Dr. Mitchell's 
poem preceded Cyrano de Bergerac by 
eight years, having been first printed in 
1890. On the other hand it is scarcely 
likely that M. Rostand ever saw a poem 
which not only was never translated into 
French, but which is so far removed from 
the probability of ever having been seen 
in France, even in its native tongue, that 
right here in America it has never been 
widely known, and has much of the time 
been out of print and inaccessible. 



The meagre popularity of Frangois 
Villon, despite its dramatic virility, its 
charming poetry, its gracious and whim- 
sical humor and its admirably vital char- 
acterization, will account for the fact 
that the correspondence between it and 
Cyrano de Bergerac to which we have 
just drawn attention, has never even in 
the full tide of Cyrano's popularity, been 
caught up, and tossed from mouth to 
mouth, and from print to print, as such 
things are wont to be. But we care less 
for this, than for the fact which it merely 
serves to illustrate, that much of what is 
best and most creditable in our contem- 
porary literature can lie quite hidden, 
deeper down than even the spades of pop- 
ular curiosity, not to mention popular ap- 
preciation, may reach. 



Quatrain 

By Emerson Allen Warrener 

There were three men, pale prisoners of Sorrow; 

One cursed at Fate; himself one cursed; but one 
Forgot to curse in toiling toward the morrow, 

And tunneling Despair, pierced to the Sun. 
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In Connection with Henri de Regnier 

By William Aspenwall Bradley. 



rHE visit of M. de R6gnier to the 
United States as the g^est and 
lecturer of our leading colleges 
and universities must seem a 
curious and remarkable, if not indeed, a 
deplorable and disquieting event to all 
who stop to consider that the circum- 
stances under which it was made consti- 
tute in a measure an official and national 
recognition not only of the man person- 
ally or of his work, but of the entire 
school, both as a group of men and as a 
body of principles, which as a poet and 
critic he represents. We certainly have a 
right to look to our institutions of learn- 
ing for a careful conservatism in the be- 
stowal of recognition upon contemporary 
men and movements, and for an even ex- 
aggerated academic zeal in the defence 
of traditional culture, of accepted prin- 
ciples of religion, philosophy, science and 
art. It would indeed be a bold university 
which should dare to overstep its con- 
servatism with respect to the first three, 
which would recklessly invite a young 
innovator in the field of any one of them 
to disseminate his radical, subversive or 
doubtful views under the auspices of the 
appropriate Faculty. And why should 
we not expect the same care, the same de- 
mand for credentials in the dioice of those 
who, French or English, are given the 
stamp of official approval or at least of 
complaisance, by being permitted, nay, 
invited to address bodies of students con- 
cerning subjects that trench so intimately 
upon the deepest questions of life, as art 
and literature? The invitation of M. de 
Regnier is the case in point M. de Re- 
gnier is a young man and his position 
even at home is by no means secure. He 
is engaged in an attempt to pour the old 
wine of French poetry into new bottles, 



or at least to keep the vintage of his prede- 
cessors and masters, Paul Verlaine and 
Stephane Mallarme well corked up and 
fermenting. While this attempt is viewed 
in France by so eminent and capable a 
critic as M.Brunetiere with an openmind, 
though without enthusiasm, it is quite 
generally regarded abroad, or at least in 
England and America, as the final stage 
in die decline of French idealistic litera- 
ture, the last senile and crazy attempt at 
impotent self-expressicm in the realm of 
the soul, by the aging and almost inar- 
ticulate spirit of a ruining race. How- 
ever this may all be, the fact of M. de 
Regnier's invitation to America as a uni- 
versity lecturer in the face of the whole 
world's attitude of dissent, disquietude, or 
suspended judgment with regard to the 
young French poet's work, is one of the 
most extraordinary proceedings that one 
can well imagine and tends rather to 
shake one's faith and confidence in our 
American educators, who in this instance 
have brought upon themselves the sus- 
picion and reproach of provincialism or 
ignorance or both. Now that M. de Rd- 
gnier has actually visited us, however, the 
occasion suggests what otherwise would 
scarcely have suggested itself as either 
very pertinent or very important at the 
present day : a brief consideration of the 
principles of this poet's school, or rather 
less of their principles than the spirit 
which underlies these and out of which 
they grow. 

Symbolism is the name applied by M. 
de Regnier and his school to their ar- 
tistic method. But Symbolism is not 
merely a method. For Mallarme, who 
may be called its father, since he it was 
who formulated its theories for the 
younger generation, it was a metaphysic. 
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and a metaphysic moreover, which, be- 
cause it had its keystone in beauty, was 
essentially aesthetic. Just as Shelley 
taught that it was Love that bound all 
things together in the universe, the Sym- 
bolists bdieve that Beauty is the mag- 
netic principle. Shelley's was a moral 
philosophy, and had its seat in the con- 
science ; Symbolism is an aesthetic philos- 
ophy and has its seat in the intellectual 
consciousness of Beauty. It is this intel- 
lectual element that differentiates Sym- 
bolism from other forms of aestheticism. 
For the Beauty of which the Symbolist is 
conscious does not inhere in the external 
world of nature, where it is usually con- 
ceived, to quote the words of the chief ex- 
ponent of Idealism in America, as ''a 
unity of relations of co-existence in col- 
ored space." It is a Beauty which exists 
in the world of mind, a realm, equally with 
material nature, external to and inde- 
pendent of the soul of man, which is, how- 
ever, its channel or river-bed as it flows 
into the world, in thought. Now between 
the world of mind and the world of mat- 
ter, there are felt by the Symbolists to be 
certain correspondences, certain afiinities, 
which link together in a mystic union, of 
which words are the signs or sacraments 
— ^the separate facts, things and thoughts, 
in the two spheres ; and unlike the mere 
analogies and figures of speech of the 
poets before the S)rmbolists, these corre- 
spondences have a real objective validity. 
The poet is the man, the high priest or 
sacerdos in the hierarchy of the spirit who 
can see most of Beauty, who has the most 
beautiful thoughts, and who can likewise 
perceive most clearly and keenly those 
correspondences to his thoughts in the 
material things of nature which, when 
chosen out and recombined as S3mibols in 
the medium of language, will contain or 
rather suggest for others the transcendent, 
ideal Beauty which dwells apart from man 
and nature. The poet is the cup-bearer 
of Beauty whose duty it is, having been 
permitted to visit the fountains of the in- 
visible world, to proffer to mortals the 



divine draught in the sacred and suitable 
vessels, the porphyry chalices of poetry. 
This figure of the cup well suggests the 
conception of Symbolical art. For this 
has first its external shell or fiction, and 
within, the internal significance to which 
it was shaped, and without which the cup 
would have no meaning for man, al- 
though it might still conceivably exist as 
a mere thing of matter, form and color. 
The cup has an interest for us through its 
significance and associations ; and it is so 
the Symbolist looks at nature; not as 
having any immediate interest in itself 
or as shadowing the moral or emotional 
life of man ; but only as having ultimate 
associations with abstract thoughts, and 
for the poet peculiarly the abstract 
thoughts of Beauty. Finally, the connec- 
tion between the Symbol and its signifi- 
cance is not that between the individual 
and the tjrpical in ideal art. There is no 
such progressive alliance. One is not im- 
plicit in the other, as the universal in the 
particular. Except for this mystical cor- 
respondence which is the mind's halo 
about the world of matter, the two are ab- 
solutely distinct, the thought of Beauty 
flickering about the thing of earth, like an 
electric flame. 

M. Brunetiere, in his chapter on Le 
Symbolisme in L'EvoluHon de la Poesie 
Lyrique en France au Dix-NeuvUme Sih- 
cle, has g^ven us a definition or descrip- 
tion of Symbolic poetry which is illumi- 
nating: " Le Symbolique poetique, mes- 
sieurs, est une fiction concrete, plastique, 
mouvante et coloree, si je puis aussi dire, 
animee de sa vie propre, personelle, inde- 
pendante capable de s'organiser et de se 
d6velopper, mais une fiction dont ' la cor- 
respondance' estentiere avec un sentiment 
ou une idee qu'elle enveloppe. . . . 
C'est une allegoric, si vous le voulez en- 
fin, mais une allegoric dont I'intention n'a 
rien de didactique ni surtout de logique, 
dont les differents sens, unis, ou meles 
ensemble par une sorte de necessity in- 
terne, se soutiennent, s'entr'aident, 
s'^clairent, se compliquent aussi, semblent 
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meme parfois se contrarier les uns les 
autres, finissent toujours par s'accorder 
ou plutot par se confondre." 

What the Symbolist calls poetry in his 
peculiar sense, we should indeed, it would 
seem, call allegory were it not for the fact 
that between the external fiction and the 
interior significance, there is this cor- 
respondance, this more than logical or 
didactic, this transcendent and quasi- 
mysterious eternal fitness, this active re- 
sponse of the body to the soul, which is not 
included in our conception of allegory, 
and to which, in the passage just quoted, 
M. Brunetiere g^ves no stronger term 
than mcessite interne; although it is clear 
enough that to the Symbolist there is 
something more than mechanical in this 
inter-relation, something mystical and in- 
explicable. This is seen for example in 
that very poem " Correspondances," by 
Charles Baudelaire, quoted in part by 
M. Brunetiere to show that Symbolism 
had its seed-time as far back as this last of 
the Romanticistes and first of the Par- 



nassiens: 

La Nature est une temple oH de vivant piliers 
Laissent parfois sortir de confuses paroles. 
Uhomme y passe d travers des forets de sym- 

holes 
Qui Vohscrvent avec des regards familiers. 

The symbol would perhaps rather be 
thought of, in conformity with this pecul- 
iar attitude as an extension or reversal 
of the metaphor. Each, symbol or meta- 
phor, substitutes a thing for an idea not 
through any practical or matter-of-fact 
connection, but because of an association, 
based on an analogy of the intellect or of 
the senses. The difference is that the as- 
sociation contained in the metaphor has 
simply a subjective value, containing 
truth only as an illustration of the poet's 
emotional, intellectual or aesthetic mood. 
The association in the symbol, on the con- 
trary, is regarded as having a perfect ob- 
jective validity, as though when we speak 
of the " Ship of State " we meant not to 
suggest an illustrative train of thought in 
support of our conception of government, 



but to assert that there existed an actual 
supersensible liaison between a ship and 
a state — so that when a ship is mentioned 
or its description elaborated objectively in 
a poem, the suggestion of abstract polit- 
ical notions should be absolutely inevita- 
ble to our minds. The symbol is then, as 
it were, a metaphor with its middle term, 
its personal term which binds the ex- 
tremes together, dropped out, and the gap 
spanned in the new objective relation of 
its parts by a complete sense of eternal 
and essential correspondence, the reason 
of which is unknowable, but the percep- 
tion of which is the special function of 
the soul. 

It is difficult to know how to combat 
Symbolism, however obvious its fallacies 
may appear. Merely to state against it 
the principles of ideal criticism would be 
as ineffectual as the reading of the Book 
for the exorcising of Evil Spirits. And 
this because it is intrenched in the inr 
tangible, and because it has called to its 
aid the fascination and spell of mystery, 
which are as irrevocably binding, as little 
to be shaken off as the sleep of the Loto- 
phagoi. Symbolism is a state of mind, a 
mood, a temperament rather than a belief. 
Mallarme may call his system a philos- 
ophy — it is a superstition. M. Brunetiere 
says that it points to " la reintegration de 
ridee." On the contrary it means the dis- 
solution of the senses and the intellect in 
one vague, indeterminate mist. In the 
Symbolists' theory of correspondences we 
seem to be brought face to face with such 
a combination of medieval magic, degen- 
erate Platonism and Oriental Cabalism as 
that with which we meet in the pages of 
Cornelius Agrippa — some new theory De 
MiRiFico Verbo. And with S3mibolism 
as a starting point we can hardly be sur- 
prised to learn that in Paris the Black 
Art has come to a new birth with many 
men as the transcendent and one worthy 
branch of human knowledge. 

But however little worth one's while it 
may be to argue with Symbolism which 
seems as inevitable in the course of spir- 
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itual evolution as it is insipid in charac- 
ter, on its philosophical basis, there are 
certain obvious practical aspects that it 
is well to notice for the purpose of ascer- 
taining how far the Symbolists have 
strayed afield from the road of simple 
common sense— though even here criti- 
cism is really futile since the very most 
obvious fault one can find with their 
method, namely, its obscurity, its utter in- 
comprehensibility as a mode of expres- 
sion, is its virtue to those who accept it. 
Poetry would commonly be thought to 
have failed in its purpose unless it con- 
tained the elements of intelligibility, and 
to increase in value in proportion to the 
number of men, to whom this intelligibil- 
ity was extended. This we call the univer- 
sality of poetry ; it does not preclude the 
expression of the most remote and per- 
sonal experiences of the individual, but it 
does require that this expression, couched 
in the modes of common experience, 
should be so direct and lucid that it will 
touch to the recesses of any other soul 
and there, like any natural process in life 
itself, find or awaken a response. Sym- 
bolical poetry, on the other hand, carries 
with it, in its theory of correspondences, 
no warrant that it should be comprehen- 
sible to any one but its creator. We have 
seen that Symbolism rests upon a system 
of association, whereby a thought or a 
sentiment is supposed to be suggested by 
an unlogical, transverse connection with 
a concrete thing. Now how far are these 
associations to be relied upon for suggest- 
ing their series from the symbol to the 
sentiment, to those who have received no 
further hint from the poet himself? A 
certain body of sentimental associations 
there certainly is, or has been built up in 
nature and about the chattels of mankind, 
which is common throughout a more or 
less extended range, and which therefore 
may be depended upon to a certain extent 
to carry a suggestion of definite ideas. 
The cross, the crucifix, the crescent, a 
number of the familiar flowers, like the 
violet, the rose and the lily, all suggest 



unmistakable meanings quite beyond any- 
thing which could arise naturally and 
logically from any tangible characteristic 
of each of them. But the symbolical poet 
goes farther afield for symbols; and 
he would claim that the same law of 
association which operated in the former 
simple instances, was not special but 
operated with equal truth in his more 
complex and remote correspondences, 
not as a mere personal, variable quan- 
tity, but as a transcendental law of 
the human consciousness. The truth 
is that all correspondence, association 
or symbolism is based upon experience 
either, in its broadest sense, of groups 
of men, or in its narrower meaning, 
of individuals. Even the broadest 
Symbolism has nothing of necessity in 
it, and has its limitations of the most ob- 
vious nature; while the more remote 
Symbolism, which the Symbolist would 
claim to embody the universal Truth of 
Beauty, is merely the statement of the 
most intimate and personal associations 
of his own spirit. But whether the poet 
is actually reading his own soul or the 
screed of the universe makes little real 
difference; it is of no vital importance 
whether he is employing or not objective 
medium or merely inventing it, so long as 
it is not actually intelligible as a common 
law of expression for all of mankind. 
Symbolical poetry, beyond all questions 
of a metaphysic, must stand or fall by its 
own intelligibility to the common soul of 
man, if we are to keep our old conception 
of art as the highest medium of universal 
expression. For ourselves, when Haupt- 
mann pictures the innocent wonder of his 
Rautendelein at her first tear, we can 
follow him in his suggestion of the sorrow 
of the universe. But when M. de Regnier 
writes, as in La Vigile des Grh/es: 

Qu'il vienne & nos exiles et vers nos seins et 

vers nos Ihvres 
Le Bienvenu d'espoir sur d'etre Celui-ld 
Qu'il vienne d notre exile 
La Bienvenu d'amour sur d'etre Celui-ld 
Vers Voffre de nos seins gorgSs et I'ardeur de 

nos Ikvres! 
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etc., we candidly confess that we find the 
meaning — well, not to commit ourselves 
too much in the eyes of the Cognoscenti — 
remote. And once give the poet license to 
be not clear, you may be sure he will im- 
mediately pride himself upon his ob- 
scurity. And besides, the acknowledg- 
ment that the poet may venture into 
realms from which other men are de- 
barred by nature save as they may see 
into them through the poet's own eyes, is 
in itself sufficient justification for the 
Symbolical poet to rear about himself and 
his utterances mystery and obscurity of 
the Oak Forests of Dodona. However, 
the fact remains, and this is all that is 
important for us who seek not to create 
poetry but merely to be able to enjoy it 
upon the lips of other men, that the Sym- 
bolical poet has chosen an expression, 
which however much it may exist for 
himself, does not necessarily extend be- 
yond him, which tends to defeat the ends 
of poetry by making the poet's meaning 
—carrying the consequence to its logical 
conclusion — unintelligible to any man 
save its creator. S)mibolism in itself and 
by itself, unaccompanied by code or key, 
is simply more barrier raised between man 
and man in the world, defeating the very 
end of language, which is intercommuni- 
cation, and of art which carries this task 
to a higher and wider accomplishment. 
Indeed the conception of S)rmbolism en- 
tails this isolation and annihilation of in- 
tercourse as a consequence. The higher 
the thought, the more remote the Sjrmbol ; 
the more remote the S)rmbol, the more art 
becomes, not the lamp but the sphinx of 
man's soul. Poetry starting out as the 
universal speech, becomes the Great 
Enigma. M. de Regnier's poem is more 
than the S)mibol, it is the reality of his 
own art. 

Ses yeux sont prometteurs de dilices uniques 
Et dans sa face exsangue et temptante sourit 
L'implacahle difi de Ikvres ironiques 
^Dont la courbe ensorcelle et le baisser meutrit. 

Comme la Femme nue au seuil des Diaholiques 
Se haussant vers Voreille icouteuse que tend 



Le Sphinx qui sur son dos aux aiUes graniHques 
Assied en habit noir, monocle d fctil, Satan, 

Elle ne s'en va pas murmurer aux Chimh'es 
L'aveu qui mettrait Hn d notre ciciti, 
Et garde d tout jamais sur ses Ikvres amhres 
Le secret contenu de sa perversiti. 

This sense of isdation in expression 
and then in life is what actually grows 
up in the heart of the Symbolist, who, if 
he regards art as a sphinx, will with apo- 
dictic certainty look upon life as a L^ie 
Room or as a desert in which he is sepa- 
rated infinitely from intercourse with any 
like himself. If this sense of isolation 
grows, it must blossom at the expense of 
that essential human bond which Shelley 
called Love, and which, whatever it be 
called, is at the root of conscience, of 
morality, of society. If Symbolism 
causes this to wither — and who can 
deny that it does?— one will understand 
the significance of the second term, 
les Decadents, as applied to the Sym- 
bolical poets. For tfie S3mibolica] poet, 
man's position is one of absolute isola- 
tion from the imiverse ; he may see him- 
self in relation to nature and to the 
abstract world of ideas, but not to other 
men; and this means that the heart 
is dead. This is borne out in the poetry 
of M. de Regnier, where there is not one 
flash of enthusiasm, not one spark of 
warmth or glow, not one glint of passion 
or emotion. Is this the natural result of 
the cult of Beauty? Hardly of necessity, 
for Edgar Allan Poe, as devout and single 
souled a worshipper of Beauty as ever 
lighted sacrificial fires at its altar, kin- 
dling his brain from the lambent flames of 
his own blood, could write of something 
unknown to M. de Regnier, of that " petu- 
lant, impatient sorrow at our inability to 
grasp now, wholly, here on earth, and 
once and forever, those divine and raptur- 
ous joys, of which through the poem, 
or through the music, we attain to but 
brief and indeterminate glimpses " — 
which, though less consciously lofty, for 
Poe had no conception of Truth, Beauty 
and the Highest Good in one ineffable. 
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divine Trinity, is yet much instinctively 
the same as what Plato called the desire 
for the Birth of Beauty in Love, For 
such men Beauty is a safe and sure light 
for the spirit, leading of itself through its 
active upward flight to Truth and Good. 
But when Beauty smothers and smokes 
in the ashes of the senses or flickers in the 
vacuum of the abstract, it means death 
and distraction. This is the Beauty we 
find in the poetry of M. de Regnier and 
his fellows. Not only is the world into 
which we are admitted through his verse, 
unlighted by the intellect, unwarmed by 
love, unordered by the conscience, or un- 
swept and unstirred by the breezes, 

gusts or gales of passion, but its very 
eauty is a dim ineffectual thing, reach- 
ing no higher than the hard blue of the 
heavens and no deeper than the scoriae 
centres of the earth. His world is a 
strange world of quiet, death-like calm, 
a world of evil dreams wherein strange 
forms, vague and shadowy figures move 
noiseless or with uneasy rustlings and 
sibilant whisperings of heavy listless gar- 
ments dragged by dying men and women 
through the forever fdlen leaves of an 
unending Autumn. As we read we seem 
to stand in the last habitable garden of a 
hardening world which the sun has 
ceased to warm and in which the inner 
fires have burned themselves out : a gar- 
den in which the final fantastic fancy of 
man has wrought strangely the last ab- 
normal refinements of a worn out race 
upon its own tomb, toward which the 
last strange and transformed human be- 
ings, the Adams and Eves of a lost and 
hateful Eden, are gliding hand in hand. 
Read almost anywhere in the Premiers 
Pohnes and in Les Jeux Rustiques et 
Divins and you will get this sense of a 
passing and decaying order. His fancy 
plays with death. It lingers in solitudes 



and silences: it plays with sinister 
thoughts and sights and sentiments. His 
pictures may be Symbolical; but what 
true virtue of Beauty can spring out of 
their grotesqueries, their true abortions 
of the fancy ? It is enough to know, with- 
out recourse to ulterior meanings, that 
the imagination which formed such pict- 
ures is warped and malsaine, that the 
spirit of the race at work behind the in- 
dividual is dismal and desiccated. M. 
Brunetiere claims for the S)rmbolists 
that they are bringing back the Idea into 
literature. For us it is only too obvious 
that this poetry represents the death of 
thought as well as of love and passion. It 
is, as we have said before, the final stage 
in ideal literature. It is the soul taking 
its last refuge in sensibility, after it has 
fallen out of its higher spiritual heritage, 
and seeking in its claim for hidden mean- 
ings in the matter of the senses, to make 
one last fight for the unity and integrity 
of the soul and for those lugher purposes 
which it has lost the secret of expressing. 
Its thought is the mere consciousness of 
the stirrings of a diseased sensibility, 
with no longer any power to express itsdf 
directly, to keep up with its weak and 
nervous fingers the exhausting grasp of 
the spirit upon the forms of the world as 
opposed to the inchoate mass of sensa- 
tion. It will soon, if we read the history 
of the trend of evolution and the story of 
past races correctly, be unable even to 
hold sensation and its shadows in any 
definite relation to itself, and then the soul 
will have been annihilated, and the crea- 
tive art of France will have passed into 
its Byzantine period of mechanical ma- 
terialism productive of such fantastic 
toys and whirligigs as delighted the naive 
minds of the first Crusaders who reached 
Constantinople in their journey to the 
East. 
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Black Pond Clearing 

By Arthur Colton 



/N those days I knew Hamilton 
only by the light in the south: 
for in Hagar men said, "That 
light in tiie south is Hamil- 
ton," as they would say, " The sun- 
rise in the east, the sunset in the west, 
the aurora in the north," illuminations 
that were native in their places. Hamil- 
ton was a yellow glimmer on clc. r nights, 
and on cloudy nights a larger glow. It 
crouched low in the sky, pale, secret, en- 
ticing. 

Also I knew that Hamilton was twenty 
miles away, like Sheridan's ride. How 
great and full of palaces and splendors 
that must be which shone so tu* ! How 
eolden its streets, and jeweled its gates, 
like the Celestial City, which is described 
in Revelations and " The Progress " in 
an unmistakable manner, if not as one 
would wish in the matter of some details. 
Yet to speak justly, " The Progress " 
was considered a passable good story, 
though not up to the " Arabian Nights : " 
and Revelations had its points, though 
anyone could see the writer was mixed 
in his mind, and upset probably by the 
oddness of his adventures, and rather 
stumped how to relate them plainly. 

But this story does not include the city 
of Hamilton, although touching on the 
lights in the south. It left its mark upon 
me and cast a shadow over many things 
that did not seem connected with it, be- 
ing a kind of introduction for me to 
what might be called the Greater Melan- 
cholies. 

There are four roads that meet in Ha- 
gar, the Cattle Ridge, the Salem, the 
Windlass, and the Red Rock. The Sa- 
lem is broad, level and straight: the 



Windlass broad, sweeping around the 
motmtain, deep through tiie pines, the 
jungle of other woods, and the gorge 
of the falling Mill Stream : the Red Rock 
is a high, clean hill road, open and bare: 
the Q^e Ridge Road comes down from 
highest of all, from isur up on the windy 
brows of the Ridge, and dips and courte- 
sies all the way into Hagar. Some time 
I should wish to make more plain the 
nature and influence of the Four Roads. 
But the adventure began on the Cattle 
Ridge Road with a wide-armed chestnut 
tree, where certain red squirrels lived 
who wer& lively and had thin tails. I 
went out over the road on a long limb 
with Moses Duriey and Chub Leroy, 
seeing Mr. Cumming^ driving a loaul 
of hay down from the Cattle Ridge: it 
seemed desirable to drop on the hay 
when it passed beneath. Mr. Cummings 
was sleepy. He sat nodding far down in 
front, while we lit softly on the crest and 
slid over behind. 

And next you are to know that Chub 
Leroy's feet came down thump on the 
head of a monstrous man, half buried 
in the hay, who sat up and looked around, 
vast, shaggy, black-bearded, smoking a 
corncob pipe, composed, and quite rag- 
ged in his clothes. 

" Humph ! " he said mildly and 
rubbed his head. 

After a few moments looking us over 
he pointed with his thumb through the 
hay at Mr. Cummings, and leaned tow- 
ard us, and winked. 

" Same as me," he whispered, and 
shook all over his fatness, silently, with 
the laughter and pleasure he was having 
inside. 
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It is a good thing in this world to have 
adventures, and it is only a matter of 
looking around a bit in country or city. 
For each fellow his quest is waiting at 
the street comer, or hides in the edge of 
the woods, peering out of green shadows. 
On all highways it is to be met with 
and is seldom far to seek — ^though no 
harm if it were — because the world is 
populous with men and animals, and no 
moment like another. It may be, if you 
drop on a hayload, you will have a row 
with the driver, or you will thump on the 
head such a free traveller as ours, vast, 
shaggy, primeval, pipe-smoking, of won- 
derful fatness. 

He seemed a sleepy, contented man, 
not in point of fact minding thumps on 
the head. The hay cart rolled on gently 
in the dust. Mr. Cummings drowsed in 
front unaware, and the Free Traveler 
drowsed behind, smoking listlessly. The 
rest of us grew sleepy too and liked 
everything. For it was odd but pleasant 
in a way to look down from the secrecy of 
the hay on familiar things, on the village 
door-yards and the tops of hats. We 
seemed to fall into silent league with the 
Free Traveler, to be interested in things, 
but not anxious, observing the hats of 
labor and ambition, careless of appear- 
ance, primitive, easy, seeing little impor- 
tance in where the cart might go, because 
anywhere was good enough. 

Instead of turning east at the cross- 
roads Mr. Cummings drove drowsily 
ahead on the Windlass Road, althoup^h 
tiie Cummings place is east on the Sa- 
lem: so that the hay was plainly g^ing 
to the little pasture bam, three miles off ; 
all one to us, and better for the Free Trav- 
eler, as it appeared after. But he was not 
interested then, being in a fair way to 
sleep. We lay deep in the hay and looked 
up at the blue of the sky and the white 
of the creeping clouds, till the pine trees 
closed suddenly over the road, the cliffs 
of Windlass Mountain on one side and 
the Mill Stream on the other, deep under 
its bank. A strong south wind came un- 



der the pines, skirting the comer of the 
mountain, hissed through the pine 
needles, and rumpled the hay. 

And there was a great smoke and blaze 
about us. 

" Humph ! " said the Free Traveler. 

He went off the back of the haycartinto 
the middle of the road, and we too fell 
off immediately, each in his own way, 
on the pine needles. Mr. Cummings 
came up over the top of the load with a 
tumult of mixed language, and the horses 
ran away. 

The great load sped down the green 
avenue smoking, crackling, blazing, tak- 
ing with it Mr. Cummings to unknown 
results, and leaving the Free Traveler sit- 
ting up in the middle of the road and 
looking after it mildly. He heaved him- 
self up puffing. 

" There 1 " he said. " There goes my 
pipe." 

" It's all your fault," shouted Moses 
Durfey. " You shouldn't smoke on hay 
loads." 

" Maybe Mr. Cummings is a deader/* 
said Chub Leroy thoughtfully. 

The Free Traveler rubbed his leg. 

" You're same as me. If he ain't dead 
he'll come back with a strap and lam 
some of us. That ain't me. I'm going to 
light out." 

He slid under the rail and down the 
bank to the stream, handling himself 
wonderfully for so weighty a man; for 
he seemed to accommodate himself to ob- 
stacles like a jell3riish, and somehow to 
get around them. So he was over the 
bowlders and across the stream, which 
there divides Windlass Mountain from 
the Great South Woods. 

We were indignant that he should 
leave us to be lammed for his careless- 
ness. We shouted after, and Moses Dur- 
fey said he was a " chump." 

" You might come along," retorted 
the Free Traveler with an injured man- 
ner. "What's hindering? I lugs no- 
body. I lets folks alone." 

He was at the wood's edge by this 
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time, where a dim green path went in ; 
looked over his shoulder a moment, and 
then disappeared. We scrambled down 
the bank and over the bowlders, for it 
was not desirable to wait for Mr. Cum- 
mings, and Hagar itself would be no 
refuge. Hagar was a place where criti- 
cisms were made, while the green woods 
have never a comment on any folly, but 
are good comrades to all who have the 
temper to like them. We caught up with 
him by dint of running and followed si- 
lently. It grew dusky with the lateness 
of the afternoon, the pale green light 
turning dark, and we were solemn and 
rather Tow in our minds. The Free Trav- 
eler seemed to grow more vast in out- 
line. Being short of wind he wheezed 
and moaned and what with his swaying 
as he walked, and his gpreat humpy 
shoulders and all, he looked less and less 
like a man, and more and more like a 
Thing. Sometimes a tree would creak 
suddenly near at hand, and I fancied 
there were other people in the woods, 
whispering and all g^ing the way we 
went, to see what would come to us in 
the end. 

So it went on till we came on a little 
clearing, between the forest and a 
swamp. A black pond, tinted a bit with 
the sunset, lay below along the edge of 
the swamp ; and we knew mainly where 
we were, for there was a highway some- 
where beyond the swamp, connecting 
the valleys of the Wyantenaug and the 
Pilgrim. But none the less for the high- 
way it seemed a lonely place, such as 
were fit for congregations of ghosts. The 
pond was unknown to me, and it looked 
very still and oily. The forest seemed 
to crowd about and overhang the clear- 
ing. On the western side was a heap 
of cavemed bowlders, and a fire burned 
in front with three persons sitting be- 
side. 

The Free Traveler slid along the 
wood's edge noiselessly but without hesi- 
tation, and coming to the fire was greet- 
ed. One of those who sat there was a 



tall old man with very light blue eyes and 
prominent, his beard white and long. 
As we came to know, he was called the 
"Prophet." He said: 

" How do, Humpy? " so that we knew 
the Free Traveler was called Humpy, 
either for the shape of his shoulders or 
for the word he used to express himself. 
There was a youngs man, with a re- 
treating chin, and a necktie, but no col- 
lar, and there was a silent woman with 
a shawl over her head. 

" These here are friends o' mine/' said 
the Free Traveler to the older man. 
" Make you acquainted. That's Show- 
man Bobby, and that's the Prophet." 

A vast chuckle of mirth started then 
from deep within him and surged 
through his throat, such a laugh as would 
naturally came from a whale or some 
creature of a past age, whose midriff was 
boundless. 

" Hoi" he said. " Bloke with a hayload 
lit under him. Ho, ho ! " 

" Gen'leman," said the Prophet with a 
fluent wave of his hand. 

" Friends of Humpy's. That's enough. 
Any grub. Humpy ? " 

The Free Traveler brought out a 
newspaper. He might have carried a 
round loaf and some meat done up in a 
number of such things about him without 
making any g^eat difference in his con- 
tour. The Prophet did not ask about the 
hayload, or where the bread and meat 
came from. 

The daylight was fading now in the 
clearing, and presently a few thin stars 
were out. It might have occurred to 
persons of better regulated fancies than 
ours that they were due at supper long 
since with other friends of staider quali- 
ties, and that now the wood paths were 
too dark to follow. Perhaps it did, but it 
could not have seemed a fair reason to 
be troubled, that we were last seen in 
company with the Free Traveler, so fat 
and friendly a man. I remember better 
that the Black Pond reflected no stars, 
that the gleams from the fire played fear- 
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ful g^ames along the wood's edge and the 
bowlders, and how, beyond the Black 
Pond, the swamp and the close-cuddled 
hills, the lights of Hamilton crouched low 
under the sky. Opposite us across the 
fire sat that woman who said nothing, 
and her face was shadowed by her shawl. 

Showman Bobby and the Free Travel- 
er went to sleep, Bobby on his face and 
the Free Traveler accommodating him- 
self. The Prophet sat up and kept us 
company: for we asked him questions 
natuirally, and he seemed interested to 
answer. And it seems to me, having met 
with many men in later life, that I have 
seldom known one who was better com- 
pany than the Prophet, more fluent and 
striking in his speech. They were a run- 
out company and very low in their luck ; 
and it seemed that Bobby was the mana- 
ger, and a tumbler himself by profession 
and in that way of life since childhood; 
and the Free Traveler was apt to be an 
Australian g^ant now, but in earlier years 
had been given to footing from place to 
place and living as he might. The 
Prophet called hun a skillful man at get- 
ting things out of women, partly by ex- 
pencnce, and partly by reason of his size 
and the mildness of his manners. As 
for the Black Pond Qearing, it was well 
Imown to people of the road, even to 
organ-men and pack-peddlers, being a 
hidden place with wood and water and 
shelter in the caves from rain. 

" That light in the south is Hamilton," 
said Chub Leroy. 

The prophet started and looked anx- 
iously across the fire, but the woman did 
not move. Then he drew nearer us and 
sDoke lower. 

" You look out," he said. " She ain't 
right in her head. Bobby painted the 
kid for a pappoose. It took the shakes 
and died queer. You'd better lie down, 
Cass," speaking across the fire to the 
woman, who turned her head and 
stared at him directly. " You'd better lie 
down." 

She drew back from the fire noiselessly 



and lay down, wrapping her shawl about 
her head. 

" I ain't been a circus heeler all my 
time," began the Prophet. " I been a 
gentleman. Neither has Humpy, I reck- 
on. When I met Bobby it was west and 
he ran a dime museum. He took me in 
for being a gifted talker, and I was that 
low in my luck. She and Bobby was 
married sometime, and she did acts like 
the Circassian Beauty, and the Headless 
Woman, and the Child of the Aztecs. 
Humpy's gifts lies in his size, and he's 
a powerful strong man, too, more than 
you'd think, and he can get himself up 
for a savage to look like a loose tornado. 
Look at him now. Aint he a heap? 
There was a three-eyed dog in the show 
that you couldn't tell that the extra eye 
wasn't so hardly, and a snake that was 
any kind of a snake according as you 
fixed him, his natural color being black. 
We came east with Forepaugh's. Bobby 
bought a tent in Chicago, and we came to 
Hamilton a fortnight ago. Now there's 
Hamilton that's a shining ofF there with 
its lights. And we run away from it in 
the night a week come to-morrow, or next 
day, I forget. We left the tent and outfit 
come down by a Dutch grocer for debt, 
and Cassie's baby was dead in the tent. 
That's so. Bobby painted him too thick. 
And there was a lot of folks looking for 
us with sticks. Now, that wa'nt right. 
What ! Think Bobby'd have poisoned his 
own kid if he'dknownbetterabout paint- 
ing him, a kid that was a credit to the 
show I That's what they said. Think folks 
coming round with sticks and ahowling 
blasphemous is g^ing to help out any 
family mourning! That ain't my idea. 

" Then a fellow says, ' I don't know 
an)rthing about it,' he says, * and I don't 
want to, but I know you get out of here 
quick.' 

" And they drove us out of Hamilton 
that night ten miles in a covered cart, 
and left us in the road. And the Dutch 
grocer got the outfit. I reckon the cir- 
cus and the dty has buried the kid be- 
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tween 'em. Hey? Shi She's got a 
quirk. All I know is Forepaugh's shook 
us as if we was fleas." 

The Prophet looked over to where 
Cassie lay, but she did not stir. Anyway, 
if she heard, it was the Prophet's bult. 
*' They're awful poor company," he said 
plaintively, " Bobby and Cass. She takes 
on terrible. She's took a notion that baby 
ain't buried right. She thinks — ^well, I 
don't know. Now that ain't my way of 
looking at things, but I didn't own the 
outfit. It was Bobby's outfit, and the 
Dutch grocer got it." 

He was silent for a moment. We could 
hear the Free Traveler asleep and rum- 
bling in his throat. 

" Where might you chaps come 
from?" asked the Prophet, suddenly. 
" Not that it's my business. Maybe there 
might be a town over there? Hey? 
Yes." 

He grumbled in his beard a few mo- 
ments more, and then lay down to sleep. 
We drew together and whispered. The 
three men slept, and the woman said 
nothing. 

It is seen that sometimes yotu* most 
battered and world-worn of men is the 
simplest in his way of looking at things. 
Or else it was because the Prophet was 
a talker by nature, and Bobby and Cass 
such poor company, that he fell into 
speech with us on such equal terms. I 
have set down but little of what he said, 
only enough for the story of the com- 
pany, and as I happen to recollect it. 

It should have been something earlier 
than nine o'clock when the Prophet lay 
down to sleep, and half an hour later 
when we first noticed that the woman, 
Cass, was sitting up. She had her back 
to us and was looking toward the lights 
of Hamilton. There was no moon and 
the stars only shone here and there be- 
tween clouds that hurried across the sky, 
making preparations for the storm that 
came in the morning. The fire burned 
low, but there was no need of it for 
warmth. The outlines of the hills could 



be seen. The swamp, the pond and most 
of the clearing were dark together. 

Presently she looked cautiously 
around, first at the three sleepers, and 
then at us. She crept nearer slowly and 
crouched beside the dull fire, throwing 
back her shawl. Her hair was black and 
straggled about her face, and her eyes 
were black too, and glittering. The glow 
of the embers, striking upward, made 
their sockets cavernous, but the eyes 
stood out in the midst of the caverns. 
One knows well enough that tragedies 
walk about and exchange agreeable 
phrases with each other. Your tragedy 
is yours, and mine is mine, and in the 
meanwhile see to it that we look sedate, 
and discuss anything, provided it is of 
no importance to either. One does not 
choose to be an inscribed montunent to 
the fame of one's private afiFair. But 
Cassie had lost that instinct of reserve, 
and her desolation looked out of her eyes 
with dreadful candor. The lines of her 
face, the droop of her figure and even 
little motions of the hand, signified but 
one thought. I suppose all ideas possible 
to the world had become as one to her, 
so that three boys cowering away from 
her seemed only a natural enough part 
of the same subject. It was all one, 
namely a baby painted brown, who died 
queerly in a side tent in Hamilton Fair 
Grounds. 

We stared at her breathlessly. 

" You tell 'em I'm going," she whis- 
pered. 

"Where?" asked Chub. 

" They aint no right to— to Who 

are you ? " 

But this was only passing. She did not 
wait to be answered. 

You tell 'em I'm going." 
What for ? " persisted Chub. 

" It's six days. Maybe they throwed 
him where the tin cans are. You tell 
'em I'm going." 

And she was g^ne. She must have 
slipped along the edge of the woods 
where the shadows were densest. 
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We listened a moment or two stupidly. 
Then we sprang up. It seems as if the 
three men were on their feet at the same 
instant, wakened by some common in- 
stinct or pressure of fear. It was a single 
sound of splashing we heard off in tike 
darkness. Bobby was gone, then the 
Free Traveler, then the Prophet. We 
fell into hollows, over rocks and stumps, 
and came to the pond. The reflection of 
a star or two glimmered there. The 
water looked heavy, like melted lead, and 
any ripple that had been was gone, or too 
slight to see. The Free Traveler and 
Bobby went in and waded about. 

" Don't yer step on 'er," said Bobby 
hoarsely. 

The bottom seemed to shelve steeply 
from the shore. They moved along 
chest-deep, feeling with their feet, and we 
heard them whispering. The Prophet 
sat down and whimpered softly. They 
waded a distance along the shore, and 
back. They came close in, whispered to- 
gether, and went out again. 

" Here ! I got it," said the Free Trav- 
eler. They came out, carrying some- 
thing large and black, and laid it on the 
ground. 

" It ain't Cassie ! " whimpered the 
Prophet. " It ain't Cassie, is it? " 

Tliey all stood about it. The face was 
like a dim white patch on the ground. 

" Hold yer jaw," said Bobby. 
" Hark " 

There were voices in the woods above, 
and a crashing of the branches. They 



were coming nearer and lights were 
twinkling far back in the wood path, 
where we had entered the clearing. I 
do not know what thought it was — ^some 
instinct to flee and hide — ^that seized the 
outcasts. They slid away into the dark- 
ness together, swiftly and without speak- 
ing. The Free Traveler had Cassie's 
body on his shoulder, carrying it as a 
child carries a rag doll. The darkness 
swallowed them at a gulp, and we stood 
alone by the Black Pond. Several men 
came into the clearing with lanterns, vil- 
lagers from Hagar, Harvey Cummings, 
the minister, and others, who swung their 
lanterns and shouted. 

3|e 3|e 9|c 9|c 9|c 4c 

Now, I suppose that Cassie lies buried 
to-day somewhere in the South Woods, 
and it may be that no man alive knows 
where. For none of the Company were 
ever seen again in that part of the country, 
nor have been heard of anywhere now 
these many years. We can see the lights 
of Hamilton from Hagar as of old, but 
we seldom think of the Celestial City, or 
any palaces and splendors. What im- 
presses us is the multitude of various 
people who go to and fro in the world, 
each carrying a long story. 

But the coming and going of aliens 
made little difference with Hagar. I 
suppose it was more important there, 
that Harvey Cummings' hayload went 
up lawlessly in smoke and flame, and 
never came to the little pasture bam on 
the Windlass Mountain Road. 



Orientalle 

By Clinton ScoUard 

Once I wooed a Syrian maid 
In Zebidani's orchard shade; 
O but she was vision-fair! 
Night was hidden in her hair, 
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And her cheek's alluring sheen 
Crimsoned like the nectarine; 
And her eyes were like the star 
Mirrored in the clear Pharpar. 
When she moved she seemed to sway 
Like the flowering almond spray; 
When she spoke it was as though 
Fountains freshened into flow, — 
Fountains cooled by Hermon snow; 
And her silences — ah me I — 
They were touched with ecstasy. 

Once I wooed a Syrian maid; 

(Very far, O very far 

All the glamour of that glade — 

Green arcade on green arcade — 

Where the terraced orchards are I) 

Since we saw the journeying sun 

Linger over Lebanon, 

Since we conned the deathless theme. 

Since we dreamed the rapture-dream, 

How inexorably the years 

Have out-spun their web of tears ! 

Though the joy out- weigh the pain. 

Much is sad, when all is said; 

Out of memory's tangled skein 

I have plucked this golden thread I 
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As It May Happen 

By Hans W. Zinsser 



Let the toast pass. 
Drink to the lass I 
I'll warrant she'll prove an excuse for a glass^ 



rHERE was a late party at the 
" Merry Tavern " — ^jolly yoting 
fellows who seemed to care little 
for the time of night as long as 
the wine held out and die song went 
round — for they laughed and sang to the 
clink of the glasses when all the rest of 
the houses in the street had long been 
dark and silent, and the last belated strag- 
glers had left the restaurant below. 

A tall yotmg man wrapped in an ulster, 
stepped out of the door into the street. He 
had a headache and his cheeks were hot 
and flushed, and he knew that it was time 
for him to go home. When the night air 
struck his forehead with a cold shodc that 
pitilessly brought him back to earth from 
the lofty realms of wine, song and ideal- 
ism in which he had been floating, he re- 
covered his senses sufHciently to say: 

" What a fool you havemade of your- 
self. Here you are, Ned, tipsy as a toper." 
Then he aimed carefully at the street 
lamp on the comer of Broadway. Next, 
having, so to speak, set his tiller, he 
walked for the comer with a steadiness 
that proved him to be a man of will- 
power. 

He boarded an up-bound car and es- 
tablished himself carefully and content- 
edly in one of the comer-seats. At the 
next block a lady and gentleman of his 
acquaintance entered, and, having bowed 
politely, Ned pulled himself together and 
began reading the advertisements in or- 
der to seem mentally occupied. 

"'Heintz's fifty-seven kinds of pic- 
kles ' — ^lordy — ^lordy — ^fifty-seven kinds '* 
— ^he murmured. "There are pepper- 



pickles — one ; vinegar pickles — two ; 
mustard pickles — ^three; dill pickles — 
four; — four — four — four — {pensively) 
four kinds. — What in the world are tiie 
other fifty-three ? Good Lord — ^fifty-seven 
kinds. Let me see — Dill pickles — one; 
vinegar pickles — ^two; mustard pickles 
— three; — ^three — ^three, and I had five 
the last time — ^and I can't think of any 
more. Where in the world are the 
other " 

" Sixty-nine " — said the conductor. 

"Nol fifty-sev— ah— oh— er . . J' 
and he got out of the car and was soon 
climbing up the stoop of a house with a 
beautiful white granite front. 

Ned let himself in — ^and being a con- 
siderate young man and not wanting to 
awaken his mother, he took off his shoes 
in the hall, climbed up to his room on the 
third floor, undressed and went to bed, 
still murmuring— " fifty-seven kinds- 
good Lord I " as he softly fell into the 
deep sleep, — ^if not of the innocent, at 
least of the young and healthy. — ^What a 
crowd of somnambulists we should be if 
only the innocent slept quietly I 

A strange thing is force of habit and 
strange complications it is apt to bring 
about. Who has not heard of Jack who 
tried to blow the foam off a glass of 
water when dining with his wealthy 
maiden aunt? Or of Maggie who on 
Wednesday called the policeman "dear 
Pat " when that was the name of the ice- 
man who came on Thursdays? It is a 
strange and mysterious power — ^unfath- 
omed and eccentric — ^useful while in its 
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place — ^most embarrassing and incon- 
venient when it catches us off our g^uard. 
We are all of us slaves to habit and our 
friend Ned was no exception when he let 
himself into a house (where, it is true, he 
had lived for seven years, but which had 
been sold the year before,) with a latch- 
key which he was carrying only as a 
souvenir of happy days ; — and went to lie 
in a bed which was not made — ^in a room 
which Mrs. Baldwin called her "spare 
room." 

Mrs. Baldwin lifted her head to an at- 
titude of attention, and said : 

*' Wasn't that the door slamming — 
Tom?" 

*' Guess not," retorted Tom, and turned 
over to continue a half-finished snore. 

"Wasn't that the door slamming?" 
asked Edith as she shook Flora. 

" I think Maillard's are just as good as 
Huyler's," said Flora; — and they both 
turned over to dream of Germans, favors, 
and the land of perpetual caramels. 

" Ugh — wow — ah — ^Time to go to 
business," said Ned — as he jumped out 
of bed. Then he took in the situation, 
sat down on the bed and laughed till the 
tears stood in his eyes. Realizing the 
necessity of care and circumspection, 
however, he hastily dressed, noticing with 
chagrin that his shoes, hat and coat were 
in the hall, and that he was in even- 
ing clothes. Thereupon — knowing the 
house thoroughly — he locked two of the 
three doors and stood by the one that led 
into the hall and listened. 

"Are these your shoes, sorr?" said 
Peter the butler, as he stuck his hand with 
a pair of patent leather boots, into the 
door of Mr. Baldwin's bedroom. 

" Of course not, you idiot, I wear a 
number six — and those are nines at 
least." retorted his master who was an 
irascible little man. — ^" Where d'vou get 
them?" 

" They worr in the hall whin I come in 
this mamin'," answered Peter with dig- 
nity. 



" How in the world did tbey get 
there?" said Mr. and Mrs. Baldwin in 
chorus as they kxdced down at the shoes. 

Edith and FlcMa went down to break- 
fast first and, as they passed through die 
hall, they saw a coat on the radc and a 
hat over it which they knew did not be- 
long to papa. 

" I wonder who's here " — ^Edidi ex- 
claimed. 

" I hope it's Uncle Tom," said Flora; 
and just then they heard papa come down 
the stairs and he called to Molly the '' up- 
stairs " girl — *' Did anybody leave a pair 
of shoes last night, MoUy ? " adding, be- 
fore he got the answer, — " This beats tiie 
Dutch. — Wliere in the world did that hat 
and coat come from? " 

There was a good deal of calling and 
questioning and, it being finally decided 
that Polly — the stupid kitchen maid who 
was just out getting yeast and could 
therefore not be asked— ^nust know aO 
about it, the matter was allowed to rest 
where it was. 

" Goodness ! it's nine. — ^I*vc got to get 
down to the office " said Mr. Baldwin as 
he washed down a piece of hot biscuit 
with a swallow of ice-water. " Try to 
find out about that hat and coat, Edith," 
and he stormed out, putting on his over- 
coat as he ran down the street to catch die 
9.10 express for Park Hace. 

" I say, this is a pickle that beats all 
Heintz's fifty-seven kinds," thought 
Ned ; for he heard heavy steps in the hall 
— making straight for his door. In haste 
he rushed toward the other door and es- 
caped into what used to be his smoking 
room, just as the enemy entered the spare- 
room. It was M(^v, and she wondered 
who had mussed the linen on the bed that 
had been so neady spread. Then she set 
down her pail, threw open the windows, 
and, scattering bits of wet paper upon the 
carpet began vigorously to sweep, ac- 
companying her mighty strokes widi 
" I'd leave my happy hum for yon 00-00- 
00." rendered in a winning falsetto. 

Ned was in a pretty boudoir. Where 
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his pipes and cigars had formerly held 
sway, pieces of unfinished embroidery 
lay scattered about on plush chairs and 
polished tables. A little divan was in the 
comer, with an old rug spread over it; 
some books lay on it. On the walls were 
tennis rackets, photographs, Vassar flags, 
Yale flags, Columbia flags ; on the man- 
tel-piece picture-frames, pink ones, paint- 
ed ones, embroidered ones ; and cushions 
and fans, all in the prettiest disorder. 
And in the soft light that came in, filtered 
through a mass of blue and pink curtains, 
an atmosphere of coziness and maidenU- 
ness hung over it all that made him feel 
as though he had broken into a sanctuary. 
He had no time to take in the further de- 
tails for steps approached. He noticed 
how light they were. Then a girl of 
about eighteen came running in, in a 
great hurry and flutter. A litde shriek, a 
shrinking into the corner, and there she 
stood trembling, and at a loss what to do 
— for Ned stood between her and the 
door. 

When he heard the little shriek and 
saw the frightened girl he blushed, and 
stuttered helplessly: 

" Please don't be afraid — really I — I — 
I— I " 

It was a very ludicrous position. There 
was he — in his stockings and evening 
dress — unkempt and ungroomed, and 
she, facing him, frightened and helpless. 

"Pardon me— of course you can go 
whenever you please — " he said — " but — 
but you will — ^you will plunge me into 
the deepest unhappiness if you do not al- 
low me to explain first. The — ^then you 
can go and have me arrested " he said — 
and he sank into a chair and covered his 
face with his hands. 

Edith was a romantic young thing. 
She had read of maidens who had fallen 
in love with robber chiefs and had lived 
in caves — of pirates' wives ; nay even, in 
magazines, of ladies who had married 
brave young burglars — and sometimes 
these wild men had been brought back to 
the paths of righteousness by woman's 



love. Here perhaps was her romance 
and he looked so refined and handsome. 
If she could only be brave I 

" Speak sir " — she gasped " I will hear 
you." 

A sudden idea flashed through Ned's 
brain, and it seemed to him so brilliant, 
and promising so much amusement that 
he quite forgot, as the girl herself had 
failed to remember, that burglars do not 
wear dress suits in paying professional 
calls. 

" Kind, kind girl " came from between 
Ned's hands " you — ^you, who have been 
brought up in the lap of luxury, whose 
every wish, hardly expressed, has been 
command to the kindest of fathers — do 
you know, young woman, what it is to 
hunger for the mere necessities of life? " 
And he, turning up his eyes, slapped his 
knee with a tragic vehemence that made 
the quarters and dimes in his pocket clink 
and jingle as though in protest. But 
she did not notice it, for her eyes were 
riveted eagerly on his handsome, plead- 
ing face. 

'* Can you realize " he continued, 
"what it is to have sweet little curly 
heads at home turned upward — ^whining 
in anguish, * Papa give us bread ' ? " He 
had read this somewhere and chuckled at 
his own cleverness. Her face fell a good 
deal at the "papa," but tears already 
stood in her soft, blue eyes. 

" Would you not steal to get it — ^would 
you not commit murder to fill those little 
mouths with the nourishment that is the 
natural right of every being on God's 
earth ? Ah it is fearful to think of what 
would happen should I be captured." 

He had risen during the course of his 
tragic speech, and now fell limply back 
into his seat. 

"Gol go!! and have me arrested! I 
came here to rob you — ^but my conscience 
has not permitted me to do so. Never- 
theless I came ; I broke into your home 
with intent to steal. Have me arrested, 
it is but right. But ah — cannot mercy be 
substituted for justice— once? Allow 
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me, aid me to escape, and I — I will ever 
keep in my heart the picture of the kind 
one that kept those poor little tots out of 
the poorhouse, and tiiey shall mingle your 
name with their prayers." 

She had been quietly weeping. Now 
she bravely dried her tears and, stepping 
to the door, said — " Stay here imtil I 
come back, and don't make any noise." 

Ned had not long to wait, for soon she 
came back with a coat — z. hat, a pair of 
shoes and a large package done up in 
paper. 

" There is no one between here and the 
front door, which is op^. Go quickly." 
And Ned, having put on nis shoes, needed 
little encouragement, and went very 
quickly. 

He chuckled to himself about his clev- 
erness until he reached home and had 
opened the package. Then he sat down 
and called himself a brute and almost 
wept genuine tears. For there were a 
loaf of bread, a bottle of milk, a five-dol- 
lar bill, and a box of caramels on which 
was written "With love and S3rmpathy 
for the poor little dears from their friend 
Edith Baldwin to whom they must come 
whenever they need her." 



The next evening a young fellow with 
the expression of a condemned criminal 
and the conscience of a guilty one sat 
in the parlor of the Baldwins and sent up 
his card to Miss Edith. When she came 
he said: 

" Miss Baldwin — ^you recognize me — ^I 
am the burglar and the tots and the whole 
shooting-match, and I have got to return 
a five-dollar bill which belongs to you, 
and make an explanaticm which nnr con- 
science forces me to voakt — for I have 
been a brute and I am ashamed of myself. 
After I have explained you can send me 
away in disgust" 

Then he told his story without sparing 
himself, for he wanted to do penance. 

When he had finished Edith assumed 
a very stem air and said : 

" You have certainly erred most seri- 
ously, sir — with your fibs and your tots." 

And then the frown disappeared, and, 
smiling, she held out her hand. Ned tock 
it ; and swiftly (as such things happen) 
there came over him the hope tluit he 
might indeed, some day, steal a treasure 
from the home of the Baldwins ; some- 
thing infinitely dearer and better than is 
even bread to the hungry. 



A Great Forgotten Book 

By Joseph Dana Miller 



j0 NEW book by the author of Fes- 
JLM tus would be a literary sensation 
Y m to— well, one dare not think how 
few white-haired nonogenarians 
of to-day. For it was sixty years ago that 
Philip James Bailey, to-day hale and 
hearty, and in full possession of his great 
mental powers, startled the literary world 
with Festus. Not that Mr. Bailey, in his 
beautiful home in Nottingham, England, 
contemplates publishing, though he is 
always writing. What he is writing no 
one knows, for he does not tell. 



" The Elms " is his home, and is on the 
Rope Walk, so called, where the wealth 
of Nottingham resides. " The Elms " is 
hidden away among the trees that give it 
its name, and here, in serene contempla- 
tion, the aged poet, who has made his 
thoughts the passion and rapture of a life- 
time, is living out the beautiful Autumn 
of his days. 

Though few people to-day read Fesius 
it was the literary sensation of 1839. A 
critic of that day said that the fact of its 
having been printed in Manchester 
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would one day be esteemed an honor to 
the city. Some of the reviewers pro- 
nounced it one of the greatest poems of 
the century. Tennyson said of it, " I 
can scarcely trust myself to say how 
much I admire it for fear of falling into 
extravagance." Bulwer said it was 

magnificent.'' Douglas Jerrold called it 

a truly wonderful poem." Thackeray 
said the poet was " a great genius." Nor 
amid the almost universal acclaim of the 
critics was the public wholly indiflEerent, 
as is witnessed by the fact that the book 
ran quickly through many editions, hav- 
ing up to the present time nearly half a 
hundred to its credit. Most of these edi- 
tions have appeared with additions by the 
author. In 1889 a "Jubilee Edition" 
was brought out in which an already too 
tedious performance was increased to 
forty thousand lines! 

To die of ponderosity and be laid away 
in massiveness seem the fate of some of 
the precious gems of thought it con- 
tains. Of course there will be persons 
who find pleasure in diving for pearls, 
even if they must bring tons of sand and 
pebbles. But this reflection is poor con- 
solation to those who would wish to see 
such thoughts the current coin of the 
realm of letters. 

Had Festus appeared a century earlier 
it might have been as much admired and 
as Httie read as Paradise Lost. There are 
some tremendous scenes, with a greater 
than Miltonic sweep and scope, and only 
little less than Miltonic in treatment. 
There are lightning flashes of real poetic 
power amid a riot of the imagination un- 
controlled by the sense of logic or rela- 
tion ; a breathless rush of metaphor, hy- 
perbole, simile, injunction, invocation ; a 
mysticism that broadens into mystifica- 
tion ; tedious and prolix iteration ; solilo- 
quies of two thousand lines, and a story 
for background which is vague, formless, 
and unreal. 

Festus is an instance of a great poem 
which has failed because its author, 
aware of the jealous demands of his art. 



has deliberately scorned them. There are 
passages here worthy of the greatest 
poets, but others, because of a want of 
care or from sheer perversity, unworthy 
of the meanest poetaster. Perhaps the 
world has too severely punished the au- 
thor of Festus, but it has no other con- 
demnation for the unpardonable sin of 
the artist who is careless of his art, than 
perpetual exile. It is true that the faults 
of Festus are those of genius ; the exuber- 
ance that betrays the richness ; the con- 
sciousness of power that sometimes im- 
pels to undertakings beyond its strength. 
When Mr. Bailey's Angel World ap- 
peared in 1850 it gave token of a some- 
what chastened style, but when in 1855, 
The Mystic and Other Poems was pub- 
lished with all the early faults and ex- 
travagances accentuated, the poet, with 
extraordinary perversity, having failed to 
learn of his kindliest critics, the world left 
Mr. Bailey to his fate — ^very much to his 
and their own grievous loss. 

Undoubtedly what has always seemed 
to the author of Festus its greatest excel- 
lence never could appeal to lovers of 
poetry. The suggestion for the story is 
that which inspired Goethe in the writing 
of Faust, and before him, Calderon and 
Marlowe. To give it in detail would 
seem to burlesque it. " It has a plan, 
but no plot; life hath none," says Fes- 
tus, seemingly in justification. Lucifer 
gets permission of God to tempt the 
youth Festus, and instead of doing so, 
makes his acquaintance and begins to 
teach a form of transcendental theol- 
ogy. He harangues the populace in 
the market place, and he falls in love 
with an earth-bom woman. Never was 
there a Lucifer like this in poetry ! Mr. 
Bailey seemingly felt for the " unities " 
of his story the same indifference that he 
had for the technical and structural de- 
mands of blank verse. Theological sys- 
tems are all right in their place, as are 
the metaphysics of Hegel, the philosophy 
of Lucretius, and the doctrines of Origen, 
but to these the story and the poetry of 
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Festus are made subordinate, and if real 
imagination is able to breathe in such an 
atmosphere, it is in spite of its neigh- 
borhood. 

Yet breathe it does, and that is the 
wonder of it. There are real splendors 
of poetry flashing out of the cloudiness 
and vapor of it all : 

He wrote amid the ruins of his heart; 

They were his throne and theme; like some 

lone King, 
Who tells the story of the land he lost. 

And how he lost it. 

We never see the stars 
Till we see naught but them; so with truth. 

What a picture is this 1 

She sate 
Like a house god, her hands Axed on her knees. 
And her dark hair lay loose and long around 
her. 

At times there is a surprisingly subtile 
mastery of the music of verse : 

Their shadows strike across me. Let us move; 
Friends wait for us all sorrowing where her 

sires 
Sleep in the marble minster. 

See how yon angels stretch their shining arms. 
Wave their star-haunting wings which gleam 

like glass. 
And locks that look like morning's when she 

comes 
Triumphant in the east. Is this their Joy 
O'er some world penitent f 

Here too, we find those familiar lines 
which are contained in most books of 
popular quotations : 

We live in deeds, not years; in thoughts, not 

breaths. 
In feelings, not in Azures on a dial; 
We should count ttme by heart throbs. He 

most lives 
Who thinks most — feels the noblest — acts the 

best. 

Who never doubted never half believed. 

And many less familiar, but equally 
felicitous : 

Lowliness is the base of every virtue, 

And he who goes the lowest builds the safest; 
My God keeps all his pity for the proud. 



The first and worst of all frauds is to cheat 
oneself. 
All sin is easy after that. 

Experience and imagination are 
if other and sire of song — the harp and hand. 

Beautiful, also, is this : 

One dark. 
One solitary and foreseeing thought 

Passed, like a planefs transit o'er the sun. 
Across the brow of God; but soon he smiled 

Toward earth; and that smile did consecrate 
The temple to Himself. 

And this: 

There is a AreAy in the southern clime 
Which shineth only when upon the wing; 

So it is with the mind; when once we rest 
We darken. 

And here is a touch unlike anything in 
poetry — ^yet it is poetry : 

How strangelv fair 
Yon round, still star, which looks half suffer" 

ing from 
And half rejoicing in its own strong fire. 
Making itself a lonelihood of light. 

The poet who can write lines like these 
is sure of his place ; if he defy public opin- 
ion, as Bailey has done, ignoring the 
value which the general reader puts upon 
coherence and sweet reasonableness, the 
antiquarian shall come to his rescue, and 
his drag-net shall save the pearls. There 
are many more passages of equal beauty ; 
and there is an utter absence of that af- 
fectation which is the disagreeable ac- 
companiment of much of our more re- 
cent verse. There is an astonishing 
wealth of learning lurking beneath meta- 
phor and simile, but there is no preten- 
tious parade of such learning, and if pas- 
sages are often obscure by reason of 
strange Babylonish phrases, we feel, 
somehow, that it is not intentional. The 
effort too, to sound the height and depth 
of things, that is well-nigh gone from 
modern poetry, is here; and in spite of 
tedious theological dialogue we are con- 
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scious of a high altitude and of a spirit of 
aspiration which is remarkable for its 
sustained power. 

Bailey has often been charged with 
egotism, but it is not of the shallow kmd. 
It is the egotism that thinks it has a mes- 
sage which it must deliver to the world, 
and is prepared to live, if need be, as well 
as to speak that message. And Bailey 
has lived the high thoughts of Festus; if 
he has overestimated Sie value of his 
work and the importance of his message, 
this overestimation has not soured the 
sweetness of his life, nor harmed the ten- 
derness of his philosophy. 

With all its defects and all its crudities, 
Festus, begun when the author had not 



yet attained his majority, and completed 
only shortly after, is certainly one of the 
most remarkable examples of precocity 
in literature — I am not indeed sure that it 
is not the most remarkable. For the con- 
summate power of parts of it are no less 
in evidence than are its palpable imper- 
fections. Few of the reviewers of 1839 
seem to have laid special stress upon this 
fact ; yet Festus is a most extraordinary 
performance for a mere youth. How 
Bailey in the few years between boyhood 
and the coming to his majority could 
have accomplished the course of reading 
and compassed the vast range of mental 
experiences that Festus reveals, one can- 
not even imagine. 



The Psalms in the Mountains 

By Meredith Nicholson 

In the great ocean's thunder 

I heard the old songs ring, 
I heard them in the prairies 

Amid the grasses sing; 
The murmur of the pine-wood 

With Israel's hymns was sweet, 
And through the little hiUs I heard 

Their solemn rhythm beat. 

But oh, 'twas in the mountains 

Their mystery held me thrall! — 
where the four winds of heaven 

Sent forth their challenge call, 
With martial trumpets thrilling 

The rough-hewn brawny range. 
And through dark cafLons chanting 

The spirit of all change. 
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The cattle of the foothills 

In gathering snow stood deep; 
The shepherds through white meadows 

Went stumbling for their sheep; 
And where the lonely hamlets 

Slept 'neath stern mountain walls, 
The winds across the darkness 

Sang hoarse antiphonals. 

'Twas Zion's heart melodious 

That from the lone peaks sang, 
Till loud the ancient hymnal 

O'er plain and desert rang;- 
Far-sounding notes of triumph 

To grief and wailing ran 
As nature's voices uttered 

The cry of God to man. 
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ALLEGORY ON BROADWAY. 

Who would have believed it? A 
wood-n)rmph, and strange forest creat- 
ures, and simple German peasant-folk, 
presented in a poem-drama, rich in 
beauty, rich in meaning — and all this in a 
Broadway theatre! At Irving Place 
Hauptmann's play has frequenSy been 
given, but last month for the first time 
the English-speaking public has had the 
chance to see The Sunken Bell, Mr. 
Charles Henry Meltzer rendered the 
German lines into English verse. Miss 
Hamed and Mr. Sothem were the chief 
actors, Mr. Daniel Frohman presented 
the drama. We owe them gratitude, and 



take pleasure in expressing it It is not 
often that a play of such intrinsic worth 
finds a place on our stage. 

The story of the play is worth telling. 
Heinrich, a bell-founder, has cast a b^ 
which, in being taken to the small church 
for which it was made, rolk out of the 
wagon that is bearing it, and crashes 
down the mountain-side. Heinrich, half- 
distracted, attempts to save it, and is in- 
jured. Losing his way, he wanders 
through the woods, coming at last to tht 
home of Rautendelein, the wood- 
nymph. There, tended by her, he long 
remains, and love springs up between 
them. The world of men he leaves be- 
hind, and, forgetful of wife and children, 
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gives himself up to his happiness. There 
he sets himself to the task of casting 
a wondrous bell, for a building sacred to 
God which he proposes to erect among 
the mountains. In vain his fellow-vil- 
lagers strive to win him back ; he resists 
their entreaties, he resists their force. It 
is only when he sees his two little children 
approaching, and hears, like some sol- 
emn message, the mysterious tolling of 
the sunken bell, that a realization of the 
wrong he has done comes 6ver him. 
Then thrusting aside with words of hate 
Rautendelein, who, never having known 
the ways of mankind, and man's moral 
laws, is all love and all innocence, the bell- 
founder rushes forth from the woods, 
calling upon God to have mercy on his 
soul. Finally, in dying, he returns to the 
woods, once more, before the end, to see 
Rautendelein. She has learnt the sorrow 
of man's world, and heart-broken, not 
knowing what to do, has married the 
wise old Frog-man, the King of the Well, 
who long had loved her, and who had 
warned her against the ways of men. Yet 
the old love flares up, and in Rauten- 
delein 's arms Heinrich dies, calling out : 

High above: The clang of the bells of the sun! 
The sun . . . the sun comes! . . . The 
night is long. 

Such is the story. What is its mean- 
ing? Is not every man a Heinrich bound 
by duties and responsibilities ? Does not 
many a man's heart yearn for the beauty 
and freedom of nature, where there are 
no obligations, no social laWs, and where 
happiness and loveliness, like Rauten- 
delein, are allurements to which we fain 
would yield? In making Rautendelein 
wholly innocent of sin, because she does 
not know what sin is among mortals, 
Hauptmann has emphasized, by thus 
causing Heinrich to be the only wrong- 
doer, the great truth that a man is sole 
arbiter of his own right actions. And the 
fruitlessness of all his toil, if we look upon 
the wonderful bell that he wished to cast 
as symbolic of some great task whose ac- 



complishment should benefit humanity, 
— was this fruitlessness not due to his re- 
bellion against the laws that govern 
man's moral life ? 

Whatever interpretation the spectator 
puts upon The Sunken Bell; whether he 
judges the death of Heinrich to be the 
righteous consequence of sin, or thinks 
his death due to his desertion of Rauten- 
delein; whether he sees in the play an 
argument in favor of the social constitu- 
tion, or against ; whether he finds in each 
character — the wood-nymph, the witch, 
the faun, the Frog-man, the vicar and the 
villagers — an allegorical figure, or not; 
— ^whatever interpretation, from the most 
obvious to the most subtle, the spectator 
may decide to be his, there remains be- 
yond reach of question or dispute the 
pathos, the humor, the nature beauty of 
the play ;^ and in the German there is a 
lyric loveliness that has perhaps never 
been surpassed in modem dramatic writ- 
ing. Hark to Rautendelein's song ! 

Weiss nicht, woher ich kommen bin, 
fVeiss nicht, wohin ich geh: 
Ob ich ein IValdvoglein bin 
Oder eine Fee. 
Die Blumen, die da quillen. 
Den Wald mit Ruch erfullen. 
Hat einer je yernommen 
Woher die sind kommen f 
Aber manchmal fUhl ich ein Brennen: 
Mochte so gerne Vater und Mutter kennen. 
Kann es nicht sein, 
FUg ich mich drein. 

Bin doch ein schones, goldhaariges Wald- 
fraulein. 

Nor for pathos know we anything more 
deeply touching through all that it sug- 
gests, than the tear gflistening in Rau- 
tendelein's eye — ^the tear so strange to 
the maiden who does not know what the 
hot little drop is. It is her first tear, com- 
ing after her love for Heinrich, a mortal ; 
coming thus, only after the establishment 
of that bond which is to draw her closer 
and closer to man's world of sin and of 
sorrow. 

We might, according to the canons of 
dramatic criticism, be able, perhaps, to 
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indicate numerous weaknesses in The 
Sunken Bell considered strictly as drama ; 
but this we are in no mood to do. When 
a play is so full of deep thought and beau- 
tiful expression ; brings one (a rare thing 
now-a-days) so near to nature's heart as 
well as to man's, then waive for once all 
but words of praise. We, for otu- part, 
are glad to have been able to write thus 
at length of Hauptmann's poem, even 
though it necessitates the dismissal with 
a ver}- few words of several other plays 
we had intended commenting upon. Of 
My Daughter-iti'Law we should, perhaps, 
have been able to explain the tiresome- 
ness, showing the insipidity of a farce 
that depends for its fun on an uninter- 
esting variation of the mother-in-law 
theme. The acceptable improbability of 
the unoriginal but entertaining Pride of 
Jennico might have been dwelt upon, and 
certain conclusions drawn regarding the 



number of individuals a romantic hero is 
entitled to kill, the number, of course, dif- 
fering in summer and winter, out of con- 
sideration to the actor. Then, too, we 
should, it may be, have been able to 
illustrate, by means of The Interrupted 
Honeymoon, the statement that capable 
actors, charming actresses and becoming 
go^^Tis can turn even a very insignificant 
play into a pleasant entertainment. But 
we have much preferred merely to hint at 
all this in passing ; to let slip out of our 
memory, for the time being, the conven- 
tional amusing intrigues and the conven- 
tional exciting adventures; dwelling 
instead, in the world of the poet's im- 
agination, where there is much of loveli- 
ness, much of truth, much of wisdcxn, and 
where the sound of Broadway, its clangor 
of bells, its cries, and noise of hurrying 
feet, can find no entrance. 

G. S. H. 
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RELIGION AND POETRY 

AN EPIC OF THE SOUL. Anony- 
mous. Thomas Whittaker. 

THE MARTYR'S IDYL, AND 
SHORTER POEMS. Louise Imogen 
Guiney. Houghton, Mifflin & Com- 
pany. 

CHILD VERSE. John Tabb. Small, 
Maynard & Company. 

A WINTER HOLIDAY. Bliss Car- 
man. Small, Maynard & Company. 

These four books are as different in 
substance and treatment as it is well pos- 
sible for books of poetry to be. Yet it is 
interesting to consider them together, as 
examples in series of religion, religious 
poetry, and poetry. The human soul is 
revealed in these four books in the vari- 
ous stages between over-wrought self- 
consciousness and questioning, and the 
trustful ease of healthy enjoyment of life. 



And we also find, so far as these examples 
go at least, that the beauty of the poetry 
increases as the religious self-conscious- 
ness disappears. An Epic of the Soul is an 
attempt to reproduce, as it were, cross- 
sections of the spiritual life, giving the 
familiar phases of Hope and Faith and 
Doubt through the soul's changing atti- 
tude toward nature and every-day life. 
But the author does not succeed in keep- 
ing his presentation of the soul up to a 
poetical plane. He drops into mere theo- 
logical argument so often, that the real 
poetry, here and there, is- hopelessly iso- 
lated. The religious self-consciousness 
leads him astray, as where he devotes a 
poem to The Folly of Wickedness, and in- 
dulges in orthodox speculation as to the 
future state of the unrighteous. What- 
ever purpose this may serve as a sermon, 
it is not poetry ; and it fails particularly 
here, because it adds nothing to the pict- 
ure of the subjective soul-life which the 
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author was trying to draw. In between 
this kind of writing, however, we find bits 
of real poetry, as we said. • Such a smoth- 
ered gem is the following — 

A SUMMER EVENING SKY 

Fair islands of delight with golden brinks 
AAoat in summer seas, by soft winds fanned; 

Soon fading as the ebbing daylight shrinks 

(Yet for a while the lingering sunset blinks 
Through drowsy forest- trees of fairy-land) 
While the new moon, a silvery galleon. 
Steers in pursuit of the departing sun 

And skifns along the trees, then downward 
sinks. 

Though the subjective and religious 
notes are both silent here, we think the 
author's soul was in a far healthier con- 
dition when he wrote this than when he 
put together his rhymed versions of re- 
ligious truisms. 

In The Martyr's Idyl and Shorter 
Poems we find the religious strain more 
unconsciously developed and more poet- 
ical in its expression. The title poem is a 
typical story of self-sacrifice and martyr- 
dom in the early church, told very directly 
and with great sympathy. The lines 
seem intentionally bare, but at times a fine 
touch lights them up, as where Didymus 
speaks to Theodora in the passage begin- 
ning 

Though unto me thy voice be like the foam 
Upon a wave of silence 

And again in the luminous line that 
Theodora addresses to Didymus when 
th€;y part — 

There is a hand that will not let thine fall 
As mine doth. 

But it is in the shorter pieces of the book 
that we find the best poetry. There are 
several experiments in meter, more or 
less successful. We have no enthusiasm 
ourselves for a sonnet in Alexandrines, 
or for an imitation of the Sapphic strophe, 
but we do find the peculiar long lines in 
The Vigil in Tyrone very inspiring. The 
Ode for a Master Mariner Ashore is finely 



conceived and beautifully human in the 
character drawing, while the poem called 
Samtuary sustains a lofty mood with ex- 
ceptional imagery. What more spiritual 
peace could there be than that to which 
all storms are 

Soft and far-sunken, forty fathoms low 
In Long Ago, 

And winnowed into silence on that wind 
Which takes wars like a dust, and leaves but 
love behind. 

In Father Tabb's book the religious 
cast of thought is still prominent, but it is 
wholly unconscious. It is, to be sure, 
the artist who speaks, and not the eccle- 
siast, yet the imagery and fancies em- 
ployed are evidence of the author's habit- 
ual familiarity with religious history and 
legend. Perhaps it is because this famil- 
iarity is so habitual, that Father Tabb 
can use images from sacred history in a 
way that almost shocks us. In several of 
the poems he draws upon what must be 
to him the most sacred stores of religious 
belief, for illustrations of trivial, almost 
flippant, fancies. We can explain this 
only by supposing that habitual con- 
templation of the sacred narrative brings 
even reverent minds to treat it with what 
seems to us irreverent familiarity. 

Beside this religious verse and the 
child-verse which gives the book its title, 
there are a number of thoughtful lyrics 
which rank among Father Tabb's best 
poetry. They are masterly in workman- 
ship — all the verses in the book are that 
— ^but they are more remarkable for their 
original and imaginative thought. And 
even where the imagination falls into 
mere fancy, still the truth of the thought 
makes it beautiful. What could be more 
comprehensive than this quatrain? 

SILK 

'Twas the shroud of many a worm-like thing 
That rose from its tangled skein; 

'Twas the garb of many a god-like king 
Who went to the worms again. 

This, with the Slumber Song, seems to 
be the best serious verse in the book. The 
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Slumber Song is an exquisite addition to 
the treasures of lullaby literature. 

Of the child-verse, which fills the larger 
part of the volume, we hardly know what 
to say. We cannot help comparing it 
with Stevenson's work, and yet the com- 
parison is unfair, because of the radically 
diflFerent point of view which Father 
Tabb has taken. Stevenson's child-verses 
were serious poems, serious attempts to 
reproduce the child-life and the child- 
heart subjectively, and he himself figured 
in it only so far as his own nature was 
at one with all children ; in the book be- 
fore us, however, the poet writes about 
children, sings little songs to them, and 
sets himself to amuse them with pretty 
fancies, as a great-hearted, grown-up 
person can, but the children themselves 
never appear. In other words, the child- 
verse we find here is simply a collection 
of songs for children, songs such as old 
people could tell, and children never 
would think of for themselves. Before 
we consider the great merits of these 
songs, we must say that we find it hard to 
reconcile the absence of the Stevenson 
kind of child-note in them. It is not so 
noble an art to rhyme jingles for a child's 
pleasure, as it is to give the world a little 
clearer vision of the Eden of a child's 
heart. And it is hard to understand why 
a nature so sympathetic, and so evidently 
devoted to children, as Father Tabb's, 
should not have been drawn irresistibly 
toward the finer art. 

But however that may be, the poems 
still are beautiful. Some depend solely 
upon humor for their charm, and we need 
not notice them beyond a word of praise 
for their skillful execution. In the other 
poems, on the other hand, we are often 
carried away by the number and beauty 
of the fancies. The verses called A Leg- 
acy afford an excellent example — 

Do you remember, little cloud. 
This morning when you lay — 

A mist along the river— what 
The waters had to sayf 



And how the many-colored flowers 

That on the margin grew. 
All promised when the day was done 

To leave their tints to youf 

Some of the poems draw their beauty 
from fancy so subtile that we cannot im- 
agine how a child could appreciate them. 
Indeed, if many of these thoughts had 
been put in more serious form, we should 
never have suspected but that they were 
full-grown poetry. For example, how 
many children could tmderstand the 
verses called Light and Shadow f 

" I love you, little maid," 
Said the Sunbeam to the Shade, 

As all day long she shrank away before him; 
But at twilight, ere he died, 
She was weeping by his side; 

And he felt her tresses softly trailing o'er 



One or two of these child-songs show 
all three sides that we have pointed out 
in Father Tabb's work. They are genu- 
ine child-songs, yet have that fine 
thoughtful vein, and they breathe deep 
with religious feeling. We like these 
poems best, perhaps because the poet has 
poured into them all his love for children, 
as well as all his art. Particularly charm- 
ing is the poem called An Idolator: 

The Baby has no skies 

But Mother's eyes, 

Nor any God above 

But Mother's Love. 
His angel sees the Father's face. 
But he the Mother's, full of grace; 
And yet the heavenly kingdom is 

Of such as this. 

In Bliss Carman's little book, we see 
the vein of religious thought disappear 
altogether, merged into poetry pure and 
simple. And whatever the other bodes 
may have of fine thought, and however 
much of an artist Father Tabb may be. 
Bliss Carman certainly excels as a poet, 
a singer of delightful song. A Winter 
Holiday is a collection of seven swinging 
nature-ballads, descriptive of winter, for 
the most part winter in the tropics. 
Through them all runs the out-door at- 
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mosphere, that peculiar out-door atmos- 
phere which Bliss Carman, together with 
the late Richard Hovey, has made en- 
tirely his own. It is not the work-a-day 
ether of Kipling — something merely to 
move in ; but rather it is a treasure to be 
hoarded, a feast to gloat over. The charm 
of the book lies in the poet's intense rev- 
elling in the out-door world. Nature to 
him is surely beautiful, if only she be 
near. That seems to be the spirit of 
White Nassau, the last and by far the best 
poem in the book. The tropical city is 
made the embodiment of life close to 
nature, far away from modemness and 
artificiality. This poem is remarkable for 
the splendid development of the thought, 
and also for its descriptive power. How 
beautifully realistic this is, for example — 

Through streets as smooth as asphalt and white 
as bleaching shell, 

Where the slip-shod heel is happy and the 
naked foot goes well, 

In their gaudy cotton kerchiefs, with swaying 
hips and free. 

Go her black folk in the morning to the mar- 
ket of the sea. 

There in the endless sunlight, within the surfs 

low sound. 
Peace tarries for a lifetime at doorways un- 

renowned; 

Just as fine is the description of the sea- 
blue, in another poem — 

Cobalt, gobelin and azure, turquoise, sapphire, 
indigo. 

Changing from the spectral bluish of a shadow 
upon snow 

To the deep of Canton china — one unfathom- 
able glow. 

It is easy to see what are Bliss Car- 
man's endowments as a poet ; it is also 
easy to point out in what these, his latest 
verses, fall short of great poetry. They 
are strong in sincerity and lyric power; 
they are natural songs. They fail in lack 
of thought and in loftiness of ideal. To 
be able to enjoy nature at first hand, as 
Bliss Carman does, is a great gift; but 
after that there still remains a large part 



of life whither his art does not go. The 
other authors whom we have considered, 
realized this undiscovered country more 
fully, but could not enter it. Perhaps 
four poets of like comparison are typical 
of the way our verse is going. Those of 
our singers who have the ideals, cannot 
express them within their art; others 
have the art, but are leaving the ideals 
alone for the time. .We await the master 
who can give us both the ideals and tlje 
song, but in the meantime we try to com- 
fort ourselves with the song alone, as in 
this book of Bliss Carman's. J. E. 

SHAKSPERE'S HISTORIES 
ADAPTED. 

HISTORICAL TALES FROM 
SHAKSPERE. By A. T. Quiller- 
Couch. Charles Scribner's Sons. 

The young century has aknost drawn 
to its end since first men saw 

The golden vintage of Shakspere gleaming 
In the silver vessels of Lamb, 

yet from the appearance of the Tales 
from Shakspere up to the present time, no 
one, be he fool or angel, has dared to face 
the bullets of critical comparison and 
rush in, in the footsteps of the brother and 
sister, of gentlest memory. Charles and 
Mary Lamb posterity has ever used most 
kindly and reverently, and to them the 
wind of criticism has certainly been tem- 
pered. So anything that appears in form 
imitative of, or even similar to the Tales, 
must call forth, from a literary public 
which holds the Lambs most dear, some- 
what rough and unsympathetic treat- 
ment, as if one should attempt a threnody 
in the verse-form and meter of In Me- 
moriam. Small wonder, then, that Mr. 
Quiller-Couch, in the introduction to his 
Historical Tales from Shakspere, is rather 
tremulously apologetic. 

Mr. Quiller-Couch entered upon his 
work with a full realization that heedless 
criticism would unhesitatingly character- 
ize his book as impertinent and even pro- 
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fane. He confesses at the outset that the 
work of the Lambs is inimitable, but at 
the same time he claims that his stories 
lie outside the province of the famous 
Tales, and are, as well, dissimilar in pur- 
pose, for he has taken dramas different in 
scope and presentation from those the 
Lambs treated. Moreover, his object is 
not merely to transform Shakspere's 
masterpieces into pleasant and profitable 
stories, but, realizing the striking and 
brilliant manner in which Shakspere pre- 
sents some of the more famous events in 
English history, he would here narrate 
them, for the young reader, in plainer 
and less elaborate form than they are 
given in the plays themselves ; so that his 
purpose is, in addition, both historical 
and didactic. 

Hence it is apparent that the task 
which Mr. Quiller-Couch has set himself 
is a more difficult one than that of the 
Lambs. He must not only condense 
these more complicated of Shakspere's 
dramas into simple and charming little 
tales; but he must make clear, without 
becoming dull or obviously didactic, the 
underlying historical groundwork of 
causes and conditions. Moreover, since 
Shakspere often errs in accuracy and dis- 
regards strict truth of detail, the author is 
forced to choose between a more or less 
elaborate revision of the story and a close 
adherence to the model. In most cases, 
wherever possible, the author has wisely 
followed the dramatist in his deviations 
from the straight path of accuracy ; for, 
as Mr. Quiller-Couch says, " The tale's 
the thing ; else what becomes of Faulcon- 
bridge, FalstaflF, Fluellin ? " And a strik- 
ing evidence of the sympathetic and ca- 
pable manner in which the author has 
treated the master's work, is the fact that 
in his prose these characters retain their 
fresh, peculiar charm. What historical 
emendations and additions Mr. Quiller- 
Couch has found necessary to introduce 
he has not dragged in roughly, but has 
assimilated them with the whole as gently 
and unobtrusively as he may. Again he 



has not painfully struggled to achieve the 
almost childlike simplicity obtained by 
Charles and Mary Lamb. Of such an at- 
tempt, which would here seem, in all like- 
lihood, a tortuous striving toward an 
aflFectation, he has fortunately realized 
the futility, and he gives us, in style and 
diction as plain as he may, a very pleas- 
ant rendering of Shakspere's historical 
dramas. We must not fail to note here 
how well is exhibited and emphasized 
Shakspere's sturdy English patriotism. 

We find in the stories very much of 
Shakspere, and just enough of Mr. Quil- 
ler-Couch to give the book a touch of his 
personality. But the hand of the adaptor 
lies very gently upon the pages. The 
work will certainly find its peculiar and 
necessary place in our literature. 

H. A. K. 

TO HAVE AND TO HOLD. By 

Mary Johnston. Houghton, Mifflin 

&Co. 

Given a King's ward, a beautiful high- 
strung girl, who has fled from court to 
escape marriage with the King's favorite ; 
given a brave and chivalrous soldier 
whom she weds for protection, becoming 
wife only in name ; and assuming that the 
favorite is a very determined and re- 
sourceful nobleman, we have the ingre- 
dients which, well stirred by a skillful 
hand, will result in an enjoyable dish of 
romance. 

Miss Johnston has in To Have and To 
Hold shown herself possessed of the 
necessary skill. The sharp salty taste of 
pirate adventures, the subtle aroma of 
Italian poisoning, the pungent home fla- 
vor of Indian massacres, — ^all these enter 
in ; the odor of the sea and the fragrance 
of the forest mingle with the bloody smell 
of killing and the dainty perfume of court 
clothes. There are adventures of every 
kind, some purely imaginative, others 
bordering on historical happenings ; and 
almost all of them of so hair-breadth- 
escaping a nature, that no one will deny 
that the hero who has fought nobly 
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throughout, both with mind and sword, 
deserves the reward of the love of his lady 
who finally becomes bound to him by 
those heart-strings that hold more closely 
than the bonds of law, or the seal of royal 
will. 

Miss Johnston's novel is, however, 
more than a tale of mere adventures ; and 
this, because though none of the charac- 
terizations are distinctly original, many 
of the descriptions are unusually charm- 
ing. Captain Percy, the hero, and Lord 
Carnal, the villain, are types moulded by 
the nature of their adventures into such 
stereotyped forms that it would be almost 
unfair to blame an author for lack of 
novelty in their treatment; and Jeremy 
Sparrow, Diccon and " The Black 
Death" we have met before in other 
guises, under other covers ; they, as well 
as Jocelyn herself, are clearly and ade- 
quately portrayed. To Miss Johnston's 
descriptions we may apply more enthusi- 
astic adjectives than " clear " and " ade- 
quate " ; her pictures of the woods, her 
Indian scenes, her essays in miniature on 
love, are often surprisingly beautiful in 
these days of profitable padding; they 
add to this tale of adventure a charm that 
Miss Johnston should be prouder of than 
the interest her book is likely to arouse 
as a story of colonial Virginia ; — proud- 
er, because more intimately her own. 

IN GHOSTLY JAPAN. By Lafcadio 
Heam. Little, Brown & Company. 
One scarcely knows how to describe or 
to suggest the strange fascination that 
these miscellanies, by one who seems to 
have penetrated f o the core of the remote, 
bizarre Japanese spirit and the mysteri- 
ous faith of the religion of Buddha, exert 
over the imagination. Take such a paper 
as that called UlulaHon with its weird in- 
terpretation of a white bitch's howl, lead- 
ing oflE into various recondite considera- 
tions on the sensuous psychology of 
animals and on the ''ghoulish law of 
life." One would need to borrow, if he 
could, the curiously suggestive art of 



Lafcadio Hearn himself — so like the art 
of that Japanese poetry to which he de- 
votes one article — to hint at the strange 
stirrings with which we follow specula- 
tions that seem to make shiver the veil 
which overhangs nature's penetralia. 
The secret of our fascinated interest, in 
the face of right reason, of moral and in- 
tellectual revulsion, seems to He in the 
eternal mystery of man's animal life, the 
shadowy field of his primal sensuousness 
— a field so circumscribed, yet leading so 
tantalizingly up to the very shore of reali- 
ties beyond our ken. Any one who harps 
as skillfully as does Professor Hearn, can 
forever make Orphic music on these 
strange sensuous strings. And what an 
opportunity he has in Japan, to learn 
variations on this primitive theme! 
Reading the paper on Incense one would 
say that to know the Japanese, is to throw 
open a whole new series of corridors in 
the halls of sensuous experience, so sub- 
tilely does that incomprehensible people 
seem to infuse the scent of its costly per- 
fumes not only into the delicate fabric of 
this life, but into their very dreams of an 
Hereafter — an earthly existence of Per- 
fume-Parties succeeded by a Perfume- 
Paradise. A book like In Ghostly lapan 
is not wholesome reading for the imagi- 
native — pressed a little more intensely, it 
would readily become nauseating. Yet 
for the run of readers who will bear 
lightly on the morbid passages and the 
Buddhistic exaltations, the volume will 
be saved by the surface charm which al- 
ways clings to Japonica, and by quite a 
little fund of curious information. 

THE GREATNESS OF TOLSTOY. 
RESURRECTION. By Leo Tolstoy. 

Authorized English translation by 

Mrs. Louise Maude. Dodd, Mead & 

Co. 

The character in all of Count Tolstoy's 
works around which the reader's interest 
centres is always Count Tolstoy, for the 
sturdy old Russian idealist makes his 
novels invariably serve the purpose of 
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presenting through the medium of fiction 
his noble philosophy of life. Resurrection 
shows no deviation from a custom which 
we should unwillingly see followed by 
most authors, for when a writer sets out 
consciously to be didactic in a novel, he 
is Ukely to arrive at the goal of ineffectual 
tiresomeness. In Tolstoy's case, how- 
ever, the lesson is so lofty, the teacher so 
earnestly sincere, that we always wel- 
come his message, whatever form it may 
take. 

In his latest novel the message comes 
with none of its old force abated. The 
story of Resurrection is of a Russian 
nobleman, Nekhludoff, who has seduced 
a woman. Deserted by him, she, 
Maslova, drifts into a life of shame. After 
many years have passed, she is on trial be- 
cause of the death of a man to whom she 
had unwittingly given a cup containing 
poison. On the jury that judges her 
serves Nekhludoff ; and when through a 
careless error a verdict is brought in, re- 
sulting in sentence to Siberia, the con- 
sciousness of his sin comes upon him; 
the realization that he who gave this 
woman the initial impulse on the down- 
ward path is responsible for the lowest 
depths to which she has reached. He re- 
solves to abandon his life of luxury, to 
devote himself to the rescue of Maslova, 
to make her his wife. But Maslova re- 
fuses his offer, in the beginning in a 
paroxysm of drunkenness. " You go 
away," she cries. " You've got pleasure 
out of me in this life, and want to save 
yourself through me in the life to come." 
— In the end she refuses his offer because 
he has again become dear to her, and she 
believes it will be better for him if she 
does not marry him. The spirit of hate 
has yielded to the spirit of love ; and lo ! 
the unabashed prostitute, purged by self- 
sacrifice and devotion to others, is be- 
come a noble woman. 

Nekhludoff, during his efforts, finally 
successful, to have the sentence of Mas- 
lova revoked, sees the inner workings of 
Russia's political machinery. Man's in- 



justice to man, the inadequacy of the law 
courts, the cruelty of the prisons, the 
poverty of the peasants, the hollowness of 
reUgious forms, the miserable mockery 
of a society wherein the luxury of the 
few is made possible only through the 
sufferings of the many — these things he 
comes to know and to revolt against. He 
begins his career of redress through a 
restless dissatisfaction with himself; 
when the Ixx^ ends, he is no longer 
thinking of his own redemption, but in 
a spirit wholly of unselfishness, looks for- 
ward toward a new life of usefulness to 
his fellow-men. 

But though the spiritual meaning of 
this story is as beautiful as it is obvious, 
we cannot help regretting that Tolstoy 
the artist is far less great than Tolstoy the 
teacher. A mass of detail about prison 
life that could well have been condensed, 
all too numerous and lengthy conversa- 
tions between characters of entirely sub- 
sidiary interest, and the introduction of 
scene upon scene where a considerably 
lesser number would have sufficed, serve 
forcibly to remind us of the pitfalls that 
await those authors who yield to the 
temptations which attend realistic writ- 
ing. Many chapters are given over to 
much that, candidly, makes tiresome 
reading, while page after page goes by 
without any mention of Maslova. The 
art of omitting, — ^which Stevenson looked 
upon as the one art, — of this Count Tol- 
stoy is not master ; and therefore in spite 
of his clear style, and his power of paint- 
ing a picture with words, he does not 
seem to us a supremely great literary art- 
ist. In a higher field than literary art is 
to be found the greatness of Tolstoy. He 
may be an extremist in his social and 
economical views ; we grant it. He may 
be, in the position he takes toward the 
pleasures of life, too severe an ascetic; 
but of all living writers, Tolstoy, now 
that Ruskin is dead, stands forth most 
prominently, most convincingly, most 
inspiringly as the exponent of the creed 
of man's brotherhood. 
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The Victory of Samothrace 

By Maria Louise Henry 

A marble figure in a silent place ; 

Yet as we gaze the air is all astir 

With sound of motiony and we hear the whir 
Of mighty wings wide-sweeping on through space^ 
And see a shape with garment blown and face 

hit with the glory of a conqueror ! 

For ah, what foe but shall submit to her^ 
Supremest Nik^, — she of Samothrace? 

She stands a triumph over potent Time. 

taught save a trunk of old and yellow stone^ 

A spirit animates as in her prime. 

His work outlives the sculptor all unknown 
\Jho wrought this image long ago^ and we^ 
Beholdingy glory in Art's victory. 
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^^OME time ago, a writer in an 
. X American magazine, discussing 
K^ certain phases of modem literary 
activity in particular and the des- 
tinies of society, civilization and culture 
in general, bade his readers remember 
after us there can be no barbarian inva- 
sion as there was after the decay of 
Roman civilization, to revitalize the 
world's deadened energies. 

At the first glance this seems terribly 
true. Where is there, indeed, the source 
of a new barbarian regeneration ? There 
is not left upon the entire face of our com- 
pletely squandered globe which in mod- 
em times has first been thoroughly bank- 
rupted of novelty and resources, a single 
primitive race that is not so absolutely 
inferior to tfie present dominant races, 
Anglo-Saxon, Teuton, Latin and Slav, 



that not only will it never impose itself 
and its uncorrupted institutions upon our 
effete civilization, but it is on the contrary 
having rapidly to absorb what European 
culture it can, to stem the tide of extinc- 
tion that is thinning out the hordes of 
such native races as the American Ind- 
ian, the Hawaiians and the Australasians. 
We can expect nothing from the tropical 
savages of Africa, because in the course 
of civilization, reinforcement comes in- 
variably from the temperate zones where 
alone the tme barbarian as opposed to the 
savage, is bred. The Asiatic peoples are 
themselves effete, useful only for mis- 
sionary purposes and as the raw material 
of Empire. To the north and south of 
the present belt of European civilization 
that already girts the glcAe, there is only 
the Esquimau — and it would be a san- 
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l^miit i^H\ii[ \$\n\im9[A\tr who e^^>ected 
iiff/liiMi^ iM/fif ft rai:i: that ha/1 not even 
iIm- l/ii<ii4 lor th<T uumWux American dis- 

♦ 4 4» 4( « « 

Milt u xUf proft|>cct after all no hope- 
11.04/' A Mr we ikA forgetting in our 
iiuuSU UhM almmil for renovation in ac- 
M/Mliifi<<' with hiiitx>ric precedent, that 
hlt»ti/i y ^/inHiincM forgets to repeat itself 
mit\ <lM*ft li nrw turn under the circus 
Mill ol Um' Mini; and that right here at 
hoiiM^ \\\v\v iiiuy he gathering the waters 
n\ u ijM'ut, hinitleiiH reservoir of strength 
mihI vilulity from which when once the 
«hii( c* ^iiU*% are thrown open, a flood may 
\)v lirrd t(» wuiih out the surface stains 
of dcrudcMiiT Aud to revive a barren soil 
uo II luiM never before been freshened in 
Ihc* hiMtU'v of the world? It is the Bar- 
hiiiitui that in needed. But what is a 
Ihiibaiinu? lie is not necessarily a 
Utuiuid, dressing in skins and warring 
with stiH^k and stone, Bi^barian like 
.Wtti/iVN is simply a tenn designating a 
*tate of mind. It means merely the man 
with a tallow mind: one in whom the 
jieoils of tlie higlier civility and self-c^^n- 
M uMixtiess have n\>t as yet gvnninateil or 
v\on Ih^u s\nvu, lUirlvarians of this kind 
\\w \\\\\\\\ has always had with it, keeping 
{\\x\\\ ^\\h\«X to practical primitivencs*, 
*'\o\ m tlie midst of the !5ce\l-tin>e and 
h,o\xM ot oultuiv and decadem^e. All 
\\w \\\^\\y\ luwis now. when it ones vMU 
tx^ da\ anxl wdl ukm^ surclv aiul bcjscech- 
n\iih VI \ \M\t txMXKMtv'^w. tW it^ l\ar^a- 
UxM\, IX a nvan \\K\ tJxMXj^h as >Yt wn- 
t\Mu^\\l ax^l \votAn>t<\l K oivih«it:v"x\ in 
\tx utnKwt x\>4Vx)'Cv\xt\. wT,^ Ne abJe t> rxke 
u\^ \*v N\M \n \t. A*.^i cai^v it ^>r t.^ a 

\t\\x pt\)\\xv liV Sw,v ^^vNfchan. the 

^\V ^JS **\*VX \%S*^ >VV\\^ ^^* ,V'i^,?>,'\Tf 



tion. The Baiimian rrislrd widm 
Rome as well as witiiont her walls. Not 
knowing when or how to utilize tbe 
one, she fell a natural prey to the odier. 
Something instinctive most have made 
Rome regardful of the fact that in ^nte 
of her and of any efforts she might make^ 
the world would still progress, and that 
she might thus play her game out to its 
bitter end. SomeUiing equally insttnc- 
tive tells us to-day that we must develop 
our own internal resources, and this in- 
stinct has taken outward expressicm in 
the extension of education down into the 
roots and hidden places of society. Edu- 
cation is the weapon we have put into 
the hands of the Barbarians who are to 
make the next conquest of the world and 
the next renovation of culture and of 
society. This work will be a . gradual 
one, because it starts from witUn. It 
has already begun and the Barbarians are 
quietly, but none the less steadily wrest- 
ing away the heritage of the Few, and 
distributing it among the Many. 

♦ ♦ ♦ « 4c 4c 

In the meantime, therefore, we may 
w*atch with Uttle apprehension the de- 
cadence that seems to be extending to- 
day into so many departments of m^em 
life. Culture and ail the highest forms 
of ci>*ilization are at present, as they have 
c\-er been, for the Comparatively Few, 
alone. If they wither, rot and die away, 
they will affect only a small pgot of the 
prc$aent race of men. Symbcdism may 
be the last stage in modem poetry, but 
that poetry is ^ possession botii in txa- 
vMnoQ and cultivation of the Few. The 
nx>5em Barbarians are prefaring, mean- 
xih:)e, in gr amma r schooL high schoolt 
i:: cvOespf az>d in universxty against die 

be the gardeners. 



7Si>r hare alrcaiy bdd a firm fbimdatiGO 
oi rxShtsoL asi eccocmical secnritT^ aood 
rc» :><> xre, free tbe strocgest modem 

jasi tvt5«sscag AeE2S«eh«5 of Iiie*s Bxrer 
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Havoc will undoubtedly be played for 
a while — is in fact at play now by the 
rank and file among them. But the work 
of Kipling is less appalling than the 
wreck of Rome. We need look with no 
apprehension at the wild tempestuous- 
ness with which the popular novel is 
exploited ; in fact the vehemence, eager- 
ness and devotion with which the Bar- 
barians have thrown themselves into the 
work of the invasion are the best signs of 
the times, the best sort of promise that 
at this critical juncture, when the in- 
sipidity of symbolism, the dry Byzantine 
scholasticism of criticism, the dull stu- 
pidity of the conservative academic tra- 
dition and the empty rhetorical studies of 
the schools, seem to divide up the whole 
interest of culture and creation, there 
should be so fresh, vital, and energetic a 
force to pour into the walls of the 
sacred city, even if it must force its way 
through ugly breaches to arrive there. 

4c 4c 4t 4t 4t 4t 

Of course modem Barbarism like its 
Teutonic prototype is offensive and ab- 
surd in some phases of its grotesque first 
expression. But all this is inseparable 
from the work of " coaling up." Most 
of us of the younger generation, who 
may be glad to call ourselves Barbarians, 
if only at the same time we seek to 
make ourselves the guiding intelligences 
of tfie new movement — the baptized 
Alarics and Theodorics if you will, — 
will live to see the day, and rejoice in 
it, when order and proportion will have 
been introduced into the present chaos, 
and when the new forces having estab- 
lished their definite connections with the 
old currents of spent and sluggish rivers, 
will have already begun to control their 
torrent within a narrower river-bed. 
When we have reached that time, on 
looking back we shall perceive but a lit- 
tle gap between the present and the 
classic past Even Tennyson will seem 
infinitely less remote than he does now 
across the vale of petty moraines and 



glaciers. All the intermediate fry of 
rhymesters and theorists who so worry us 
to-day and who buzz into our ears the 
dismal conviction of final decadence, will 
have sunk from sight ; as will also those 
preliminary and abortive attempts to 
which the Barbarians turned their early 
and untrained energies. No doubt then, 
too, the Barbarians will regret their past 
sins of omission and commission: their 
Vandalism, their subservience to Ostro- 
Gothic Kiplings and their crude on- 
slaughts in which they trusted to sheer 
force of numbers to carry Janice Mere- 
dith etc. to the citadel of fame, and the 
marshalling of their hosts under the 
tawdry banners of the ten cent magazines. 
But all this is inevitable; the fact and 
the after shame of it, must be taken 
bravely and obliterated through fresh en- 
deavor and finer achievements. 



And the beauty about this modem 
Barbarian invasion is that it is not 
merely for now but for all time. It will 
be continually renewed. Every stage of 
development tends to crystallize and to 
perpetuate itself, becoming in the process 
itself ineffectual and decadent. But edu- 
cation being the world's new platform 
of progress, wave after wave of that 
Barbarism which is continually renewed 
from the mysterious first principles of 
life and society themselves, will break 
upon the beach and washing away the 
wreckage, will leave a new and higher 
line of white foam upon the sands. This 
is the right form for modem hope and 
faith to take on, especially here in 
America, where we have little past but 
an infinite future; few cities and wide 
prairies ; little to lose and all to gain ; and 
where we have first leamed and applied, 
in its fullest and widest extent, the great 
lesson of that freedom which consists in 
equal rights to all that is put within 
man's achievement, and equal advantages 
to all. 
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Between Ourselves 

By Charles F. Richardson 



HE example of America *' was 
the agreeable phrase employed 
the other day by an English es- 
sayist on things in general, writ- 
ing in the monthly organ of the Old 
Guard of British letters and politics. He 
was discussing The Evolution of Literary 
Decency in English-speaking countries, 
— ^a fact more apprehensible than its 
causes, which he tentatively found in the 
Methodist revival of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, or, in general, in the moral influence 
of the " once Puritan middle classes." 

At any rate, Americans may recall with 
pleasure that " our little literature," as 
Julian Hawthorne once termed it, is the 
only literature, in the history of the world, 
which is pure and sweet in the works of 
all its chief authors, and for the most part 
in the writings of its lesser story-tellers or 
singers. If there is one subject concern- 
ing which everjrthing has apparently 
been said — a subject more tiresome than 
" realism in fiction "—it is the ethics of 
art ; and yet it is a theme to which every 
generation of readers must return, for the 
same reason that moral experience must 
be earned by each individual, if it is got 
at all. The history of human life is sim- 
ply the record of the evolution of advan- 
tage, and mankind does not move far 
forward before discovering that the ad- 
vantageous is not severed from the 
righteous. If life, on the whole, displays 
some ethical progress, so must its records 
or images in the arts and in letters, from 
Homer to Hillis. 

Our American record, that is to say, as 
far as books are concerned, has happened 
to coincide with the century, and the 
century, on the whole, has been a pretty 
decent one for the Anglo-Saxon peoples. 
Said the most serious of London week- 
lies, in commenting on the dawn of 1900 : 



" The last hundred years, if not greater 
than any which preceded them, have cer- 
tainly secured for mankind more of the 
elements of happiness. There is more 
freedom, more justice, and more practical 
altruism than has ever before been visible 
in the history of the world." Practical 
altruism is not necessarily the spring of 
good letters, but surely it makes a good 
accompaniment for a literary period. 
Our first period may be said to have be- 
g^n with the appearance of Irving's 
Knickerbocker, in 1809, and to have ended 
with the death of Emerson, in 1882. 
That was precisely the time in which 
England and America saw the rise and 
career of many an ism and ology, with pro 
and anti societies and parties by the score, 
the whole very decidedly making for 
righteousness, notwithstanding ail the 
accompanying fads and fancies and their 
grotesque promoters. The backgrotmd 
was fitly set up for Hawthorne, greatest 
of allegorists since Bunyan; Poe, most 
chaste of romancers ; burly Cooper, with 
his Indians, pioneers, and patriot spies; 
Motley and Parkman, chroniclers of lib- 
erty ; Webster, with his lifelong plea for 
a tolerant federalism ; Longfellow, of the 
" seven voices of sympathy " ; LoweU, 
half Europeanized but a Yankee stHl; 
urban Holmes; rural Whittier; cool 
Bryant; and Emerson, who, far more 
truly than Whitman, might have said: 
" I am the States, in the Nineteentfi Cen- 
tury." 

Emerson once said that he who would 
see the real America must go past the 
cities and study the town-meeting, the 
village unit. It is in the country, or the 
small city, that average Americanism is to 
be found, and, after all, it is a wholesome 
product. If we measure it by the literary 
standard our conclusions, to be sure. 
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must be somewhat modest. The average 
American man reads nothing but the 
newspaper, and his wife and daughter 
nothing but novels, and those not of the 
highest intellectuality. The field is held 
by " a native author called Roe," by 
David Harum, by semi-religious tales of- 
fering prolix supplements to the biblical 
or post-biblical story, by easily appre- 
hensible historical novels which Hatter 
the indolent reader into the belief that she 
is improving her mind and at the same 
time enjoying herself. But at least it is 
something that we are free, as far as 
American authorship is concerned, from 
interminable discussions concerning 
problems, impressionism, symbolism, the 
tendenz-roman, Zolaism, Zazaism, and so 
on. Our literature may not be great, but 
it is not morbid ; and wholesomeness, as 
well as art, is what makes life worth liv- 
ing. The other day, in jotting down 
some memoranda for future purchases for 
a new public library in a village contain- 
ing some young people of French-Cana- 
dian parentage, I unconsciously made the 
entry : " Clean French books." If a 
Frenchman — improbable thought ! — ^had 
been buying a parcel of American books 
he would not have found it necessary 
to introduce a specificatory adjective, 
though, aside from Cooper and Poe, he 
would have found our fiction dull and our 
verse didactic. Indeed, the purity of our 
** little literature " is something more 
than a result of causes operating in both 
English-speaking countries, for we are 
spared even the aberrations of Mr. 
Hardy, or The Ordeal of Richard Feverel, 
a coarser book, all things considered, 
than the comedies of Congreve. 

Matthew Arnold once chanced to pick 
up a little text-book on American litera- 
ture, and intimated his opinion that we 
might better produce an occasional 
Franklin or Grant, and stop talking about 
any literature of our own. But there is 
a connection between our books and our 
life. Now that we have got rid of the 
theological era and the political era and 



the sentimental era, there comes now 
and then from the Middle West, or from 
the South, not less than from the old At- 
lantic coast, a man with something to say 
and the power of speech. Take Lincoln, 
for instance. Because of the largeness of 
his soul and the directness of his purpose 
he became an author unawares. I know 
not where severity and self-poise were 
ever better combined, in epistolary litera- 
ture, than in his letter to Seward, early 
in '61, when that statesman offered to re- 
lieve him of all care of his own adminis- 
tration; or in the similar letter to the 
half-crazed Greeley, on the occasion of 
that editor's angry directions as to the 
proper management of the Richmond 
campaign. Lincoln in his lifetime was 
not a classic, even in the eyes of that Cam- 
bridge poet who afterwards called him 
the first American ; nor was his impact 
strong upon the English mind. But as 
the century closes we find the leading 
London Liberal-Unionist weekly, in its 
most solemn discussion of " God's Place 
in this [South- African] War," finding 
the chief monition for Englishmen in the 
lesson and language of the Second Inau- 
gural; while the old Quarterly closes a 
general review of the same field by say- 
ing that, though the Boers, like the 
Southern states in *6i, had a technical 
daim of justice, England must follow the 
lead of President Lincoln in sweeping 
away everything save the one paramount 
duty of preserving the national union at 
every cost. It is " the example of Ameri- 
ca " again. 

Between ourselves, this example must 
be deemed a matter for solemn thought 
rather than for self-gratulation. " A na- 
tion's greatness," said John Boyle 
O'Reilly in his best line, " lies in men, 
not acres." It is very much, of course, 
that we are selling steel rails in England 
and iron bridges in Egypt ; that we can 
extemporize an army in six weeks and un- 
cover a navy in a day ; that we have coal, 
oil, iron, and food within our borders 
for a possible self-supporting and self- 
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fed population of two hundred millions at 
the middle of the new century ; and that 
the borrowing power of the government 
is infinite. True it is, furthermore, that 
we are well rid of those two moods of 
immaturity : silly pride to-day and pro- 
vincial deference to-morrow. We no 
longer believe that we can whip all crea- 
tion, and we no longer care what the 
AthetuBum thinks about To Have and to 
Hold, Perhaps this article of mine will 
be the last to gather, even for illustrative 
purposes, a string of quotations about 
us, from the foreign press. The Ameri- 
can of 1900, like Margaret Fuller, " ac- 
cepts the universe." When circum- 
stances compel him to go abroad, he trav- 
els in a very different mood from that of 
the scholarly young George Ticknor in 
his eastward voyages or Charles Dickens 
in his westward. His aim is neither to 
vituperate, like Dickens in 1842, nor to 
make money, like the same sentimentalist 
in 1867. He devoutly thanks Providence 
for Florence the incomparable, but he 
avers that the marks of the lengths of 
other cathedrals, on the floor of St. 
Peters, are really too vulgar for an Oma- 
ha Exposition. He perceives the lesson 
of a frugal use of floor-space in the Ave- 
nue de rOpera, and acknowledges that 
the time will come when a similar economy 
of rental will be necessary in New York 
or Chicago ; but he no longer finds the 
British Museum reading-room " the fin- 
est apartment in the world." He loves 
England from the time of his first glance 
thereat, and feels in every quiver of his 
pulse that he is at home again ; yet Ox- 
ford and Bond Street seem to him almost 
pathetically provincial. He agrees with 
that cultured professor in our oldest uni- 
versity who, after ten or fifteen periods 
of foreign residence, long or short, said 
the other day : " The fact is, America is 
the best country to be in, and one 
shouldn't go to Europe so often as to lose 
the charm of novelty and discover that 
he would better have stayed at home." 
In fact, he has at length reached the sub- 



lime conclusion of Sam Lawson — ^Mrs. 
Stowe's finest creation — on the last page 
of Oldtown Folks: " ' This 'ere world is 
cur'us. When we git to thinkin' about 
it, we think ef we'd ha' had the makin' 
on't, things would ha' ben made some- 
ways diffurent from what they be. But 
then things is just as they is, an' we can't 
help it. Sometimes I think,' said Sam, 
embracing his knee profoundly, * an' then 
agin I dunno.' " 

This mood, if so be we have attained 
it, is a reward for the necessary uncertain- 
ties — ^nay, vulgarities at times — of the 
first century of a new nation. " Toil un- 
severed from tranquillity " is a good de- 
scription of the struggle of a nation, or 
of an individual, toward better things. 
The " strenuous life " may be very neces- 
sary sometimes, but not all the time. It 
is a mark of insecurity to be forever won- 
dering what other people think of you. 
An English writer, I see, has been dis- 
cussing " Why Americans Live Abroad." 
There might be three answers to this 
query: 

1. To study art. 

2. To sell American stories. 

3. They don't ; — 

and not one of the three answers would 
arouse much attention on this side of the 
Atlantic. In fact, it is noticeable that the 
article appeared in London and not in 
New York, and in a magazine which, says 
rumor, is about to be sold because of its 
inability to compete with the Century. 
This is one of the little things that make 
it hard to agree with a veteran American 
critic in his recent allegation that we 
Americans, unfortunately, still live large- 
ly in the colonial atmosphere. The Rev. 
Charles M. Sheldon was discovered in 
England, and still has his chief vogue 
there. Do we feel elated when The 
Academy says, in reviewing a little Amer- 
ican treatise of which we have never 
heard elsewhere, that it belongs to a class 
of helpfully optimistic books of which 
this country produces very many, their 
intellectual parent being Emerson ? And 
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are we depressed when we discover that 
our most popular American malady, ap- 
pendicitis, gets no mention in the huge 
Vol. I of the Oxford English Diction- 
ary? Sometimes it is a good rather 
than a selfish thing, to say nothing at all. 
To return to American literature, it is 
not easy to say just what will be the ef- 
fect upon it of this evolved national 
mood. We have no Lowell to give us the 
sure prophecies of his Fable tor Critics, 
and we have no authors sufficiently great 
to warrant such sure prophecies. The 
United States has unquestionably 
reached the border-line of that over-edu- 
cation which is crowding the professions 
with men better fitted for the trades, and 
multiplying the numbers of those who 
think they read. Therefore the Sunday 
newspaper, and therefore the dry-goods 
box of " historical novels " on their way 
to the department store. For one who 
welcomes a book of ideas, we have fifty 
who follow the easy lead of the writer 
who keeps within hailing distance of their 
humble mental processes, and so deceives 
them in the belief that they apprehend 
imaginative literature. It is a case of 
Henty books for grown-up readers. Far 



more persons, as a result of free schools 
and free libraries, know something now- 
adays, but absolute ability, at the top, or 
anywhere else, is no greater than in 
Webster's day, or Hawthorne's. As a 
people, we confuse information with 
ideas. But after all, this is a world-con- 
dition, and our state is no worse than that 
of literate Germany, with its Ph.D.-mills 
and its militarism, or that of some other 
country, with its this or that. Ideas 
never die, and the arts are children of 
ideas, and must sooner or later chronicle 
all progress, if we make any. The artist 
learns eagerly from whatever source, but 
he also denies himself to the world. If 
the United States would pass, under new 
conditions, into a second creative period, 
it must simply be, and not make a fuss 
about it. Perhaps at length we shall 
reach some such sublime climax — ^if a 
g^esome quotation may be pardoned — 
as that of the characteristically French 
mood of a writer in the Dibats, the other 
day : " II a et6 impossible, ces jours-ci, 
— il est impossible encore de parler 
d'autre chose que de cet incendie du 
Theatre Fran^ais. II a remu^ le monde, 
il a remue Paris." 



In the Heart of Syria 

By Clinton Scollard 



y^ EORGIOS, the Greek, sat m his 

g diminutive shop, looking now at 
XjT the rough tracery upon the paper 
which he held in his hand, and 
now at the enigmatic face of the Arab 
boy who stood before him. The oil taper 
wavered in the warm gust which blew in 
at the door, and the boy's shadow 
changed with each flaring movement of 
the flame. 



" When would your master have my 
answer? " the Greek asked. 

"To-night," replied the boy, lacon- 
ically. 

" To-night!" echoed Georgios. "Sure- 
ly you do not intend to return to Tiberias 
in the darkness I " 

"What are my feet for?" exclaimed 
the young Arab. " In an hour there will 
be a round moon." 

Again the Greek bent his head above 
the writing. It was a handsome head. 
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finely moulded, the hair wavy and black, 
the ears small and delicate. The face was 
distinctly Hellenic — a dear profile, and 
an olive complexion somewhat darkened 
by the fierce Syrian suns. 

" What will the mother say? " he mut- 
tered, " and the little maid? " 

Still he mused, but meanwhile the boy, 
who thus far had remained as motion- 
less as a figure fashioned from dark 
bronze, had b^;un to stir impatiently. 
The restlessness of the messenger has- 
tened the hesitating man in his decision. 

"You may tell your master I will 
come," he said. 

And when shall he look for you ? " 
By the noon of Wednesday." 
He shall know of your coming before 
the dawn," and the boy moved toward the 
door. 

" Stay I " cried Georgios, " you shall 
not go without having supped." 

" I ate as I came," answered the boy, 
*' and drank of the spring that they call 
the Virgin's WeU." With this he sUpped 
into the stream of loitering passers that 
quickly closed about him. 

The swift Syrian night had fallen but 
half an hour previous, and many had 
come forth to enjoy the refreshing cool 
of the evening after the day's burning 
heat, so there was a thick press in the 
narrow street. A busy hum of talk was 
borne in to Georgios, but it seemed mean- 
ingless and far off to his ears. Several of 
his friends hailed him, but he replied ab- 
sently as though he scarcely knew what 
he was saying. 

"Has Georgios met with a stroke of 
ill-fortune ? " asked one. 

" No," said another, with a laugh, " it's 
nothing more serious than a stroke from 
a pair of bright eyes I " 

At this there was another laugh, and 
the two cast a backward look at the young 
merchant now bending over a scrap of 
paper in the flickering light of the oil 
flame. What he read ran in this wise : 

Murad of Tiberias to Georgios of Naz- 
areth sends greeting, and bids him come 



to Tiberias on Wednesday, which is the 
tenth of the month, with so much of his 
spring wares as three mules can carry — 
this, provided Georgios has still in nwnd 
a desire to quadruple his profit, and does 
not fear to face a risk, 

" It must be the venture at which he 
hinted when I last saw him/' said Ae 
Greek, as he rose and took down tbt 
heavy shmtters. 

He was fumbling with the fastenings, 
when a huge Bedouin who was idling bf , 
thrumming upon a single-stringed lute, 
caught sight of him and struck up a 
desert air, seemingly for his benefit. The 
song was singularly simple and touching, 
and Georgios paused a moment to listen. 

Here in the tent with me, 

Brave, O my brave one. 
Be ye content with me. 

Brave, O my brave ! 
Go not afar from me ; 
Space were a bar from me ;. 
Count ye the cost to me. 
If ye were lost to me ! 

Hie not then, 

Fly not then. 
This do I crave ! 

"That is, I fear me, what the little 
maid will say," mused Georgios, as he 
cast a last glance around, and took up the 
taper. 

Passing through a rear door, he crossed 
a small, clean courtyard, and entered the 
little house of stone and white-washed 
plaster where he and his mother dwelt 
together. As the two seated themselves 
at the meal which had been delayed by the 
advent of the Arab messenger, the watch- 
ful eyes of the woman saw by the look 
upon her son's face that something be- 
yond the ordinary had happened. 

" What is it, Georgios ? " she asked, in 
her quiet voice. 

The intercourse between the two had 
always been of a most confidential nature, 
but now the young man hesitated to reply, 
feeling certain that he should meet with 
opposition. 

" I go to Tiberias on Wednesday," he 
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said, at length, " for I believe the chance 
for which I have so long waited has 
come. Think, mother," he cried, his 
cheeks flushing and his eyes kindling, " if 
I make the profit Murad promises, Phil- 
iste and I will not have to wait another 
year for our wedding-day I " 

" The message was from Murad, 
then ? " said the woman, betraying none 
of the enthusiasm that rang in her son's 
tones. 

" Yes, bidding me, if I desire quad- 
ruple returns, be in Tiberias on Wednes- 
day with what wares three mules can 
carry." 

The young Greek's mother sat a long 
space in silence. 

" You know little of this Murad," she 
said finally, " and you have ever trusted 
him against my advice." 

" But he has never cheated nor de- 
ceived me I " exclaimed Georgios, " and 
he is a good Christian." 

" What proof have you beyond his 
word that he is a Christian ? I tell you he 
may be playing with you. You speak of 
gain; think what the loss of the three 
mules and their burdens would mean to 
you I " 

** Is your son a child, mother, that he — " 

" You will not listen to me, I see ; but 
if go you will, at least take Paulos with 
you." 

Half an hour later, when Georgios 
emerged into the street, the evening 
chimes were pealing from the Church of 
the Annunciation. As he wound upward 
toward Philiste's home, the voice of the 
Bedouin, singing in the market-place, ar- 
rested his steps. The words were the 
same he had heard an hour previous, and, 
as before, he paused to listen. 

Hie not then. 
Fly not then, 
This do I crave ! 

rang the last lines of the song. The young 
Greek was vaguely conscious of the beau- 
ty of the scene below him — ^the glow of 



the moonlight on the roofs and white- 
washed walls, on the olive-orchards and 
cactus hedges — ^but the conflicting emo- 
tions in his breast were so strong that the 
full glory of the night was lost to him. 
With the words of appeal still echoing in 
his ears, he hastened onward to the await- 
ing arms of love. 

II 

"A good omen, Paulos I" exclaimed 
Georgios on the morning of Wednesday, 
as the little cavalcade halted above Naza- 
reth, and watched the brilliant ball of the 
sun break through the mists behind 
Mount Tabor. 

In the upper sky there was no wisp of 
cloud, and the plain of Esdraelon beneath 
them in the distance shone like a great 
floor of emerald. 

" May the Virgin send no omens but 
the good for you, cousin ! " cried the stal- 
wart lad of seventeen who was Georgios's 
companion. 

Past squalid Kerf Kenna their route 
lay, traversing the lush green Galilean up- 
lands; and they were as gay-hearted as 
the morning. An hour before noon they 
ascended the long, flower-carpeted slope 
to the Horns of Hattin, where the power 
of the Crusaders received its death-blow 
at the hands of Saladin, and then they 
saw the sea of Tiberias shimmering like 
flawless sapphire in the mountain hollow, 
the town, with its gloomy gray walls, 
huddled close to the shore. Approaching 
the dismantled and deserted citadel, racked 
and riven by severe earthquake throes, 
they swerved to the left, and following 
the trend of the broken walls, entered 
Tiberias near the margin of the lake. 
Georgios, grasping the halter of his fore- 
most mule, led the way (the three animals 
were fastened together by a rope running 
from one pack-saddle to another), while 
Paulos, alert and beaming, brought up 
the rear. There was scarcely a sign of 
life in the filthy streets save the skulking 
scavenger dogs, and even when the two 
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Nazarenes reached the bazar they dis- 
covered only the semblance of activity. 
Before a well-ordered stall Georgios 
halted his mules, and leaving Paulos in 
charge advanced to the entrance of the 
dimly lighted shop. Out of the obscurity 
in the rear emerged a tall, loosely-jointed 
figure clad in a fur-fringed robe falling 
ahnost to his feet. Upon his head, com- 
pletely concealing his forehead so that 
only his bushy eyebrows were visible, was 
vizorless cap also edged with fur. A thin 
beard hid both cheeks and chin. The eyes 
were the only attractive feature of the 
face. These, though they seldom met the 
gaze fairly, held in their dark, inscrutable 
depths a kind of fascination. In spite of 
his curious attire, which resembled that of 
the Polish Jews of Tiberias, this individ- 
ual called himself a Syrian Christian. 

" Welcome, friend of Nazareth," he 
said, in his soft, smooth way. " I thought 
I had not misjudged you." 

He cast a swift glance of satisfaction at 
the mules and their capacious packs, and 
for the first time observed Paulos. 

" Your servant? " he inquired, indicat- 
ing the sturdy lad with a slight nod of his 
head. As he put the question, his voice 
lost something of its smooth quality. 

" My cousin," returned Georgios, re- 
garding Paulos's athletic figure with a 
touch of pride. 

" Ah," said the S)rrian, " he is a comely 
youth I " 

" Mehemet ! " he cried, turning sud- 
denly, whereupon an Arab boy, whom 
Georgios recognized as Murad's message- 
bearer, scrambled from a comer where he 
had been dozing, and stood before his 
master. 

" Do thou serve my customers until I 
return," the merchant said. 

Bidding Greorgios and Paulos follow 
him with the mules, the Syrian now 
quitted the bazar, threaded a laneway 
reeking with the odor of decayed garbage 
which opened at length in a cleaner and 
brighter quarter. Here he halted before 
a door that let into a blank, gray wall. He 



struck the barrier two resounding blows. 
Presently it swung backward, revealing 
a slatternly woman. Ordering that Geor- 
gios be shown within, Murad went to as- 
sist Paulos in caring for the beasts. In 
an apartment, three sides of which were 
furnished witfi rich silk divans, the door 
opening upon a courtyard set with citron 
trees, the Greek awaited the coming of his 
host. When the Syrian appeared he had 
put aside his cap and robe, and was clad, 
after Arab fashion, in a loose garment of 
dark fabric. 

" I told your cousin that we had a pri- 
vate matter to discuss," he said to Geor- 
gios. '' The young man will be weU 
served elsewhere." 

The woman who had responded to Mu- 
rad's stmimons at the street entrance now 
brought them a savory repast served upon 
delicately wrought Damascus trays. As 
soon as the servant retired Murad ad- 
dressed his guest 

" You are doubtless wondering," he 
said, " what were my reasons for sending 
you the message of Monday. You shall 
not be kept long in the darkness. To Mu- 
rad's friends his heart is as an open book. 
I had, that morning, received word from 
a trusty agent in Damascus that the Gov- 
ernor of the city would this year make 
the pilgrimage to Mecca with an exten- 
sive train. The caravan will set out on 
the morning of Friday, and will reach 
Mzerib on the afternoon of the following 
day. At Mzerib, as you must have heari^ 
a great market is yearly held. This year, 
owing to the size and to the importance of 
the caravan, there will be an unusual op- 
portunity for profit. You once confided 
to me your most commendable desire to 
increase your gains, and when this news 
from Damascus reached me I at once dis- 
patched my servant to NazareA. It 
seemed to me that we might unite in this 
venture to our common advantage." 

" Why did you not set forth all this in 
your missive?" demanded Georgios. 
" You spoke of a risk, it is true, but I took 
it to be purely a commercial affair. Cer- 
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tainly you must realize that it is no light 
thing for two Christians, in these unset- 
tled times, to mingle with the fanatical 
Mecca caravan. What you propose 
strikes me as sheer foolhardiness." 

" I will explain all," said Murad, " and, 
I believe, to your satisfaction, if you will 
bear with me a little. I did not reveal my 
plan to you in my message lest, by any 
mishap, the writing should fall into the 
hands of a Moslem. My servant. Me- 
hemet, is sometimes careless. Further- 
more (you see I am perfectly frank with 
you I) it would have been impossible for 
me to make clear to you by letter how 
comparatively small the risks really are, 
and I feared you would not consider my 
proposal." 

Murad paused, as though to allow the 
sense of his openness to become fully es- 
tablished in the mind of the Greek, then 
he continued : — 

" No, my friend, you have an exag- 
fi^rated idea of the danger we shall incur 
in attending the caravan fair at Mzerib. 
You do not for an instant suppose that we 
shall go as we are, without disguise. We 
shall be, for the occasion, Moslem traders 
from Fik, newly settled in that town. The 
transformation will be simple, and the de- 
ception easily carried out, since both of 
us are famihar with the usages of tfie 
Mohammedan religion. It will not be 
the first time I have been with the Mecca 
caravan, and I give you my assurance that 
you need have no apprehension." 

The Syrian saw by the manner of his 
guest that his cause was almost won. 
Could he but say the right word, that 
which he so earnestly desired to bring 
about would be achieved. Assuming his 
most persuasive tone, he went on. 

" The absolute certainty of the financial 
success of our undertaking I will not 
dwell upon. I have heard it said that 
merchants always thrive at the Mzerib 
fair. How much greater than usual is 
the chance for profit this year when the 
Governor of Damascus and his attend- 
ants accompany the caravan ! " 



Before the eyes of Georgios swam the 
vision of Philiste in her wedding gown. 
He should be able to make a home for 
the little maid. He put aside his own 
transient doubts of the Syrian's sincerity, 
forgot his mother's warnings, and threw 
himself heart and soul into the project. 

" I am with you I " he cried, " and when 
Georgios gives his word he does not turn 
back." 

So they pledged success to their under- 
taking in glasses of the pleasant citron 
sherbet. 

Ill 

The two men who led the little caravan 
toward the environs of Fik late the fol- 
lowing afternoon, bore but slight resem- 
blance to the twain who had held the 
earnest consultation at the house of Mu- 
rad. The beard of the Syrian had been 
carefully trimmed, the moustache of the 
Greek had been sacrificed, and both men 
had arrayed themselves in the dingy garb 
commonly worn by Mohammedan trades- 
men. Murad had supplied the sleek- 
limbed horses which they bestrode. The 
merchandise was transported by six pack 
mules, while a seventh was loaded with 
provisions, and the poles and canvas for a 
booth. This last animal was also used al- 
ternately by Mehemet and Paulos. While 
one rode, die other, on foot, looked after 
the more heavily laden beasts. 

The intercourse between these two was 
far from being as amicable as that be- 
tween Georgios and Murad. Several 
times they were upon the verge of blows, 
and not infrequently they fiung taunts and 
jeers at each other, sometimes to the dis- 
gust, and sometimes to the amusement of 
Sieir elders. More than once the Syrian 
had upbraided his servant, and on at least 
two occasions Georgios had felt it his 
duty to expostulate with his cousin. 

" The young imp is possessed of the 
devil ! " had been Paulos's reply to both 
remonstrances. 

Now, with the walls of Fik in full view, 
Murad and Georgios heard a sudden 
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shout from the rear where Paulos and 
Mehemet were engaged in guidmg the 
mules along the uneven pathway. • Wheel- 
ing their horses, they beheld the young 
Arab gesticulating wildly. 

*' He has fallen among the rocks I he 
has fallen among the rocks I " was his 
cry. 

Quickly dismounting, Georgios has- 
tened back to find his cousin lying out- 
stretched, at the base of a sharp declivity. 
Scrambling down to his assistance, he dis- 
covered that he was sorely bruised, 
though he was seemingly without broken 
bones. 

" Did I not tell you yonder imp was 
possessed of the devil ? " cried Paulos, be- 
tween his moans of pain. " He crowded 
the mule against me there where the path 
is narrowest, and pushed me over the 
edge. I saw him dig bis goad into the 
side of the beast." 

" If that be true," exclaimed the Syrian 
who had now approached, turning to his 
servant, " I will break that goad of yours 
over your back this night." 

Thereupon Mehemet began to protest 
that it was wholly an accident, that he had 
been trying to manage a balky mule, and 
had given no attention to where Paulos 
was walking. 

" Cease I " commanded Murad, as the 
boy continued to whine out that he had 
had no intention of injuring Paulos. " It 
was then due to carelessness, and that 
shall not go unpunished." 

If the outcries which reached Georgios's 
ears a few hours later were indicative of 
the chastisement Mehemet received, it 
must have been severe indeed, yet the 
next morning he was skipping about as 
spry as ever. Paulos was so lame and 
stiff that he could scarcely step, and sit- 
ting in the saddle was wholly out of the 
question. It was accordingly decided that 
he must remain in Fik, as delay at that 
juncture was impossible. A comfortable 
lodging was found for him where he 
would have excellent care, and a leech 

(To be concluded in 



engaged who promised to provide him 
with an ointment that would give speedy 
relief to his bruises. 

"And you still think it was no acci« 
dent? " said Georgios, as he stood by the 
couch upon which his cousin reclined, the 
hour for departure having arrived. 

" That I do I " exclaimed the injured 
youth. 

" And you are sure that in no instance 
you did aught to provoke Mehemet? " 

" I can swear it. He was always the 
one to begin a quarrel. It was as tliough 
he had a purpose in so doing." 

Georgios regarded his cousin in silence. 
There was a dawning suspicion in his 
mind that all might not be right. 

" There's no turning back now," he 
said. ** That would be the act of a coward 
and a fool. But I'll keep my eyes open." 

Bidding Paulos an affectionate fare- 
well, he hastened into the street where he 
found Murad and Mehemet, with the 
loaded mules, awaiting him. Progress 
that day was slow, for they missed the aid 
of Paulos in urging on the mule train. 
The Syrian was profuse in his apologies 
and regrets for the behavior of his ser- 
vant, but the awakened suspicions of the 
Greek were not allayed. He was cau- 
tious, however, not to appear more than 
wontedly watchful. Their course led 
them through the valley of the river Jar- 
muk, which traverses the mountainous EI- 
Keferat, and in spite of the fact that they 
were short-handed, they reached Mzerib 
in time to select a favorable place for their 
booth. This they pitched the next morn- 
ing, and beneath it soon had their tempt* 
ing wares displayed — oranges and cit- 
rons and limes from Jaffa and T)rre, figs 
and dates and pistachios and the sweet* 
meats of Nazareth, together with many 
other articles both for man and beast 
When the travel-stained and weary pil- 
grims arrived that afternoon their wist- 
ful eyes fell upon no display more tempt- 
ing than that beneath the booth of Murad 
and Georgios. 
the July number,) 
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The Question of an American Epic 

By George S. Hellman 



rHOUSAND-TONGUED Rumor 
has been busy of late with the re- 
port that a certain well-known 
American author who, on the 
strength of a single poem, sprang into 
Continent-wide prominence not so long 
ago, is now engaged in writing an epic; 
but Rumor is a gossipy dame, often with 
insufficient facts at her command, and in 
this case she has given us no information 
regarding the subject-matter of the con- 
templated epic, or its method of treat- 
ment. Nor shall we, for our part, hazard 
any definite prediction, but shall confine 
ourselves to the presentation of certain 
thoughts suggested in this connection. 

An American epic is, we suppose, a 
term admitting of two interpretations : its 
subject must be American, or it must have 
an American author. Though Paradise 
Lost has nothing to do with England as 
far as the action of the poem is concerned, 
still we consider it an English epic, be- 
cause Milton wrote it; and just as Para- 
dise Lost is infused with the spirit of 
Puritan England, so, inevitably, would 
the product of a great American poet, 
however extraneous the theme, betray, in 
its feeling, its point of view, its expres- 
sion, the soil whence he sprang. Granting 
the genius, it is of course true that some 
one, like young Lochinvar, may come out 
of the West, choose from tiie world's 
legends and history an epic subject, and 
ride full tilt up the hills of fame. But in 
the history of our republic is there any 
theme that seems well adapted to national 
treatment in an epic poem ; any series of 
events in whose development the spirit of 
our states may be shown to manifest it- 
self? 

If we are willing to accept some par- 
tial expression, say a poem that shall 



stand for New England, or for the Middle 
States, or the South of fifty years ago, the 
material is not hard to find ; but it will be 
a difficult if not impossible task to com- 
pose, at this point of our history, a thor- 
oughly comprehensive work, inspired 
with the vital spark of wide national feel- 
ing. The swift action, the significant inci- 
dents, the beauty in description — ^all that 
is most obvious in epic writing is readily 
suggested by many a theme in our Pil- 
grim period, our Revolutionary epoch, our 
years of subduing natural forces in the 
West, and even in the conflict between 
North and South. But that element of 
the national spirit which cannot be 
omitted from our ideal conception of the 
truly great American epic seems now al- 
most impossible of adequate expression, 
because neither in our life nor in our let- 
ters are we as yet very near spiritual uni- 
ty, and in the past even our most dis- 
tinguished authors have never been 
representative of the entire country. We 
Americans have, however, certain great 
ideals of liberty, of magnanimity, of the 
worth of toil, so distinctly in common, 
that, now that the bitterness bom of the 
Civil War is fast dying out, that the com- 
mercial rivalry between West and East 
is lessening under the consciousness of 
the necessity of unity of interest and ac- 
tion in these approaching days of vast 
national responsibility, there arises the 
belief that times are visibly ripening for 
that harvest when in gathering the fruits 
of genius in some great work of the im- 
agination, our children's children shall 
perceive not only the flavor of New Eng- 
land, or of California, or of the South, but 
also that perfect quality of a full-blown 
national spirit. 
There is, too, a fascinating possibility 
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suggested by the thought of those very 
conditions, social and political, which 
have hitherto necessarily retarded the 
growth of a completely representative 
literature in the United States; for it 
would seem that that naticm, to whose 
making all the countries of the world have 
contributed, stands the best chance of pro- 
ducing in time, the most universal of lit- 
eratures. And of all Uterary forms it is 
the epic which affords the loftiest possi- 
bilities for combining national interest 
and universal value. Most simply de- 
fined, an epic is a narrative poem having 
for subject a series of events, tending 
towards some high end, in which as a 
rule, one man figures as chief hero. The 
more narrowly national interest arises 
from the presentation of events having 
their roots in the country's history; the 
broadly national interest comes with the 
recognition of the country's spirit pervad- 
ing the drawing of the characters, the 
descriptions of the places, the point of 
view in regard to the action of the poem. 
If in the characters and in the action the 
poet succeeds in suggesting qualities in- 
herent in all human nature, and succeeds 
in making an appeal to the sympathies 
and to man's higher instincts for right 
conduct and for beauty, which are not of 
one age alone, then we say the epic has 
universal interest. 

The history of epics shows the appli- 
cation of the principles embodied in the 
statements just made. Whether we turn 
to the Iliad and the Odyssey, composed 
before the formulation of a distinct epic 
art, or whether we study the ^neid and 
the Gerusalemme Liberata, which are lit- 
erary productions founded on the older 
models, and, like the sonnet, adhere to 
definite rules, we shall find highest great- 
ness there where in terms of beauty both 
the national and the universal elements 
have found clearest expression. We 
should perhaps, in criticising the mediae- 
val epics, substitute for " national," an ad- 
jective applying rather to an epoch than 
to a country, for in Dante there is epitom- 



ized medieval diougfat and religian, in 
Tasso mediaeval chivalry, and not only 
Italian ideals and feelings. The condi- 
tions then prevailing, die supra-national 
community of interest based primarily 00 
the universality of die Roman Church and 
on the Feudal System, afford explanations 
of a fact which in nowise affects the valid- 
ity of what has been said. Homer widi- 
out any conscious determination, Virgil 
of set purpose were autiiors of national 
monuments, rising to heights diat all men 
may ever gaze upon. A poem like the 
Lusiad, on. the o^er hand, though the 
pride of the Portuguese, is not a thor- 
oughly great poem because it arouses the 
interest of the Portuguese alone ; andtiiis 
because it is little more than an historical 
narration in verse- 
Can an American writer, at the present 
day, do more than Camoens was able to 
do? Can he get away from the historical 
facts suffidendy to idealize the characters 
and actions of his poem, in such a way 
that they shall be of permanent interest? 
We have had men of noble proportions, 
and deeds have been done here wdl 
worthy the rehearsing; but as a nation 
are we old enough to deal poetically with 
any American subject ? It is the business 
of history to give the facts; it is the 
privilege of poetry so to arrange them that 
what is essential shall stand out clearly in 
light, magnified by the power which is 
able to t)rpify the universal in the individ- 
ual, and letting the tmessential sink back 
into darkness. Granted that an American 
poet now has this power, will he be able to 
find in our annals any epical substance? 

There have been epics written on Amer- 
ican subjects, and very amusing ones at 
that. They were meant to be serious ; but 
either the writer wholly lacked the power 
of beautiful expression (as in Columbus: 
An Epic Poem, published in Chicago in 
1892,) or he employed a method so mani- 
fesdy inappropriate, that grotesqueness 
was the result. Thus in Liberty Restored^ 
an epic published in 1809 in Baltimore, we 
see an undoubtedly talented writer, 
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Thomas Northmore by name, taking that 
fatal step which separates the ridiculous 
from the sublime. 

Northmore was an Englishman, sym- 
pathizing strongly and fearlessly with the 
Americans in their struggle against 
George III. Resolved to commemorate 
their victory, he set about to compose an 
epic showing in its construction the di- 
rect influence of Virgil and of Milton. 
Now, epic action, if we are to generalize 
from the famous literary epics of the past, 
shows a divine power working towards 
some great end. The human characters 
of the poems are the instruments for the 
accomplishment of this end, and their ac- 
tions are the concrete manifestation of the 
divine will. Thus in the ^neid it is the 
founding of Rome, determined by Om- 
nipotent Power, towards which all tends ; 
in the Gerusalemme Liberata it is the vic- 
tory of the Crusaders ; in Paradise Lost 
it is the driving out of Adam and Eve and 
the establishment of the world as we know 
it, in whose creation punishment for 
wrong-doing, and, together with divine 
justice, divine mercy are implicit. The 
epic writers have embodied this double 
action in a double plot : the plot on earth 
to which the name of internal has been 
given, and the plot in heaven, — ^the ex- 
ternal. Hera and Aphrodite and the 
Olympians side with Priam or against, 
and in the councils of Zeus is decided the 
ultimate fate of Troy; Juno and Venus 
contend against each other, and the wan- 
derings of iEneas are determined by a 
higher will than his. In the later epics, 
when as in Tasso and in Milton the action 
was made to typify (or, at any rate, typi- 
fies for us) the struggle between good and 
evil, God and his angels opposed Satan 
and his associates in &e supernatural ac- 
tion of the poem. This use, therefore, has 
come to have a spiritual significance which 
cannot be lost sight of ; and the deeds of 
the characters on earth assume a deeper 
meaning when we regard them as the 
manifestation in man's life of the higher 
forces of vice and virtue idealized in the 



divine characters. And yet the super- 
natural machinery of the epic art of the 
past can hardly be applied in our times to 
any historical subject that is not in some 
way inherently religious. Northmore in 
his poem made Satan oppnose Washing- 
ton, while God's angels aided him. In 
theory, this is perf ectiy appropriate ; but 
put in practice, can we refrain from smil- 
ing on hearing the Arch-Fiend address- 
ing with voice of thunder his minions 
thus: 

Put forth your strength. 
Ye mighty chieftains! arm without delay; 
Arrest these traitorous, these rebellious sons 
Amid their mad career; Virginia, 
Where fate hath now enclosed them, he their 

grave! 
But above all, direct your choicest darts 
Against their chiefs; the warriors Lee, and 

Wayne, 
Schuyler, and Putnam, prudent Sullivan, 
The thunderbolt La Fayette, mighty Greene, 
The too successful Gates, with Pomeroy, 
Ward, Mifflin, Morgan, and Pulaski^s might, 
Moultrie, St, Clair, the other Washington, 
Lincoln, and D'Estang, valiant Rochambeau, 
Sumpter, with Marion, and Cadwallader, 
And many warriors more. 

We have chosen, it is true, an extreme 
instance, but it seems that if Hell resounds 
with the echoes of familiar American 
names, the dignity of the poem is bound 
to suffer. We live in a skeptical age, and 
neither deity nor angels nor devils can be 
concretdy introduced on a grand scale, 
with that convincing effect which is pos- 
sible in a poem like the Iliad, composed 
by one who had faith in the Ol3mipians, 
or in Paradise Lost, with its Biblical sub- 
ject. The symbolical value, both ethically 
and psychologically, of Virgil's and of 
Milton's use of the supernatural might 
theoretically be paralleled in a work hav- 
ing an American theme. God and Satan 
might still represent not only the forces of 
good and evil directing man's action ; but, 
too, might in the external plot of the epic, 
be considered the reflection, the higher 
embodiment as it were, of the qualities of 
virtue and vice in the mortal characters 
of the poem. But this method is incon- 
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gruous now-a-days; and not even the 
subterfuge of a dream wherein deity may 
be made to appear, and direct human ac- 
tion, seems feasible. There has been no 
great epic since Milton, and he wrote on a 
religious subject, and in a Puritan spirit. 
But our own Puritan history contains 
no figure of epic proportion to serve as 
hero of a poem. And, in fact, the more we 
search our annals the firmer becomes our 
conviction that there is only one obvious 
hero, only one obvious subject: Colum- 
bus and America's discovery. The 
possibilities here, for a gjeat poet, are 
dazzling. Coliunbus, as a critic recently 
suggested to us, can be idealized as the 
connecting link between the past and the 
future, the torch-bearer bringing the light 
of European civilization from the Old 
World to the New. Many of the conven- 
tions of the epic art, as, for instance, the 
Gardens of Pleasure and the prophetic 
vision, could be employed with marvellous 
effect. What wealth of beauty of descrip- 
tion could be lavished on the Lost At- 
lantis! What forecast, never before 
paralleled in the vastness of its range, 
might be based on the historical events 
which have lately come to pass 1 Colum- 
bus seeing in a dream the future greatness 
of America, hearing prophetic voices an- 
nounce the fall of Spain, and the suprem- 
acy in the western world of the states that 
were to arise on the Continent of his dis- 



covery, is a figure before whom there 
might be made to pass in review all the 
great characters and events that have 
buildedup our nation. Let the poet come, 
here is his opportunity. But he will have 
to work out some scheme — psychological, 
spiritual, ethical — ^to take the place of the 
old double plot of epic art, widi its super- 
natural machinery so thoroughly unsuited 
to our age, that the modem mind must 
consider a modem application of it artifi- 
cial and unconvincing. 

In presenting these thoughts, which 
seemed logically suggested by former 
epics, by the times we live in, and by the 
experience America is undergoing, we 
have not forgotten that at any time the 
most subtly drawn conclusions, the most 
impregnably constructed arguments, may 
be called at any moment to yield before 
genius. Genius is superior to theories; 
laughs at obstacles. The only limit to its 
greatness are those high moral laws 
which it cannot transgress without los- 
ing lasting influence. The technical diffi- 
culties of method, the more important dif- 
ficulties of subject it can, if it be very 
great, overcome. Skeptical is our world 
in these closing years of the nineteenth 
century, and eminently matter-of-fact. 
William Blake was wrong in saying 
" The ages are all equal ; " yet he was 
right in adding, "but genius is always 
above its age." 



In Bohemia: A Masque 

( To Andre lb els) 
By Christian Frederick Gauss 



The Muse. 



Scene; 'A tavern. 
The Poet. 

The Muse. 



A Voice. 



Shame, Poet, at thy tavern table, wake! 
It is my wonted hour, mine, — ^thy Muse. 
Hast thou forgot the time when we did use 
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To walk together through the quiet night? 
It is the hour ; away, the lingering light 
Is mingled with the darkness, haste, ah take 
My hand and let us forth again, — For shame! 

The Poet. 

Thy words are idle; nay, not any more 

Canst thou seduce me with the charm of dreams ; 

Thou shalt not find me any more the same. 

I am aweary of the fading gleams; 

Better to-night the sleepy mandragore 

And balm of nodding poppies, than thy smile; 

Thy voice to me is as the wash of seas 

Ulysses heard, recalling treacheries 

Of fond Calypso and the fatal Isle. 

A Voice. 

Gathered gold of rainbows makes 

Never cloth-of-gold; 
Fondest heart of lover breaks 

When the truth is told, 
And the songless bird forsakes 

Autumn woods grown cold. 

The Muse. 

Nay, Poet, nay, I pity thee ; ah, come. 

This tavern surely cannot be the home 

Of one who dared the sheer, steep heights of song; 

It is a phantasy ; thy fevered brain 

Is dizzied ; come, thou shalt be healed again ; 

ni lead thee forth where thou shalt all forget; 

A journey perilous it is, yea long 

And difficult thereto the narrow way; 

Yet on those heights what wonder! There the day 

Begins; the velvet asphodel is wet 

With dews ambrosial, and the singers gone 

Chant on those heights forever; — Come! 

The Poet. 

What wonder on those storied heights, indeed! 

I am aweary of that wonder, — I; 

Come change thy lure, 'tis the world's tragedy 

That the Sphinx smiles forever; creed 

After foolish creed, age after age, 

Have broken 'gainst her feet of stone, for-meed 

Their dust is whirled about the desert. Sage, 

Poet, clown and captain, tempted, fall. 

And he who solved the riddle, what of him? 

Another wrote that tragedy. — 'Tis all. 
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Better for me the noise and life, the dim, 

Bleared candle-light of vile cafes; 

Better for me the smoke of cigarette 

Chased by drunken voices, — ^the grisette 

Lolling her ribald song, than wasted days, 

Your heights of wonder, promised crown of bays. 

The Muse. 

Nay, Poet, nay, thou hast not understood ; 

Their name is written in the Book of Life 

Who charmed the world with song; the noise, the strife 

Boot not at all, this fever of the blood. 

Thy soul must hunger still for peace ; so come. 

Come take my hand and I will lead thee home; 

Leave this low tavern where the air is hot 

And follow me into the realms of light; 

The moon, that perfumed flower of tihe night 

Sways in her cloudy gardens, and the grot 

Of fair End)rmion to-night we'll find; 

The arcane beauty of the gods long dead. 

Your eyes shall see; the spiced JEgean wind 

That dizzied Sappho as she sat and sang 

Upon the lonely clifiFs of Mitylene 

Shall fill your nostrils. Yea, all things unseen. 

All marvels past of man and God, the clang 

Of arms forgot on immemorial fields, 

Strange victories misnamed defeats; — ^the yields 

Of all the ages do I hold ; upon 

Their waiting glory shall your heart be fed. 

By me from all things all the veils be drawn. 

The Poet. 

Ah, temptress, I am weary of thy song ; 
And yet — ^the fruitless nights all overlong. 
The barren days, are empty of delight. 
At thy low voice somehow old dreams revive, 
I hear dead voices calling, a strange light 
Falls over faded faces and I strive 
With days long gone to their dim western home. — 
Passionless temptress, thy hand again, — ^I come! 
(He takes her hand; the lights fade.) 

A Voice. (In the distance, scarcely audible.) 

Gathered gold of rainbows makes 

Never cloth-of-gold. 
Fondest heart of lover breaks 

When the truth is told, 
And the songless bird forsakes 

Autumn woods grown cold. 
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The Broken Promise 

By Edwin Lefevre 



/REMEMBER very distinctly the 
day she came among us. It was in 
the early morning and my brother 
Quique and I were still a-bed when 
our old nurse came into our room and 
said : *' Oh, you ought to see what has 
just come from New York." 

" Apples I " we both cried, eagerly, 
sitting up. 

At that time we thought that New 
York was a vast orchard wherein grew 
all manner of wonderful fruits — ^fruits 
that seemed so deliciously strange and so 
strangely delicious to us in the tropics. 

" Apples I " we cried again, rising 
hastily. 

" No ; it is something nicer," said the 
old woman. 

My brother and I stared incredulously 
at her ; then at one another. What could 
be nicer than apples ? And she, woman- 
like unable to contain her secret any 
longer, cried : " A little sister I " 

I know that I was sadly disappointed. 
As for my brother, he has since confessed 
that he, too, felt as if he had lost the usual 
feast of New York fruit on account of the 
first gfrl to be a sister to us. This sense 
of injury, of having been cheated by the 
new arrival, embittered my thoughts that 
morning. 

They sent us away to our Grand- 
mother's house at an early hour, that the 
noise of our boisterous romping might 
for once be absent from the old place. 
We should have been grateful to the little 
stranger from New York for the holiday, 
but we did not think about it at all, nor 
about her. 

Later, in the afternoon, my mother 
sent for us. The grave faces of the ser- 
vants as they moved softly about the 
house were not without effect upon us. 



We, too, walked on tiptoe, without know- 
ing why. 

My mother was lying motionless on a 
couch. We knelt beside her and, as we 
had done every morning from my earliest 
recollection, kissed her hand. My grand- 
father had told us that he did that, to his 
mother, when he was a boy. 

She opened her eyes and smiled faint- 

ly- 

" Would you like to see your little sis- 
ter? " she said, after a pause, with a curi- 
ous smile. 

We nodded eagerly. 

Then, O sister best beloved I it was 
that I saw you for the first time : A white 
fluffy cloud of nainsook coverings, with a 
splash of life upon it ; that is all, for you 
were but a live doll, very small and very 
red. Your eyes were closed. And your 
nose — it was hard to believe it was made 
for actual breathing, it was so tiny and 
toy-like. One wee fist lay exposed upon 
your much bewrapped breast. In lieu of 
knuckles there were four infinitesimal 
dimples. And those five little things that 
grew from the knuckle-dimples and dis- 
appeared into the palm of your hand, 
must have been fingers ! Like five dain- 
ty little pink mice they were, sleeping 
snugly in the nest of your diminutive 
hand, O best beloved I 

Then we kissed my mother's hand 
again and tiptoed out of the room. 

" Do you think she came from New 
York? " my brother asked me. 

" Where else could she come from?'* 
I replied, dubiously. 

Our old nurse overheard us. 

" Why," she said, pointing to a larp^e 
box on the verandah, " that is what she 
came in I " 

And we believed. 
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That was our introduction to her. We 
went into the room, embittered men of 
four and three; we came out proud 
brothers of three and four. 

Ah, I remember it so distinctly I 

They named her Anita. 

In the course of time she grew from a 
bundle of long-robed helplessness, with 
an inordinate fondness for sleeping, into 
a creeping little creature, with a mania for 
crawling into odd comers. Then, into 
the proud ^d prolific mother of dolls, 
meeting with scant sympathy from us in 
the vicissitudes of her family. The in- 
ventory of her sorrows, I fear, was sadly 
long; the cause of them was cruelly 
monotonous : her brothers. It was a sad 
thing, being the only girl as well as the 
youngest child. Her sex was a particu- 
larly sore trial to her. I think she felt the 
disgrace of it keenly. 

Then she grew into being almost a 
chum of ours. 

She ever felt that while we allowed her 
to take part in our essentially boyish 
sports, yet, in our heart of hearts, we had 
a certain contempt for her merely because 
she was not a boy. She was conscious 
that we tolerated rather than respected 
her. And when, occasionally, we refused 
even to tolerate her, her anguish had all 
the keenness of impotent despair. 

She was pathetically anxious to appear 
a tomboy, for she always feared to offend 
by ill-timed displays of femininity. In 
the privacy of our bed-room, my brother 
and I often agreed that Anita was hope- 
lessly a girl. But, in public, we loudly 
proclaimed her prowess in masculine 
games and insisted that she was entitled 
to join us in any and all ventures calling 
for the sort of courage which all other 
girls in the town were known to lack. 

Her desire to please, her conciliatory 
attitude towards us, I ever regarded as 
her standing apology for being only a 
girl. It was this very eagerness to win 
our approval that made trouble for us, 
one summer day. 



« 
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The guava-tree that grew in one comer 
of the court-yard had many g^vas ; but 
they could not be shaken oflF. My 
brother and I had tried climbing it, but 
the branches whereon the most fruit was, 
were too frail to bear our weight. We 
tried stones ; but that necessitated heavy 
stores of ammunition. It took about 
thirty shota to bring down one guava. 

Anita approached us. Now, of all her 
trials the greatest was her inability to 
throw a missile acctuately. She watched 
us enviously. 

" Why don't you climb the tree ? " she 
asked, presently. 

We're too heavy," I said. 

I'll climb it," she volunteered, eager- 

ly. 

" You can't," we told her, sadly. 

" Yes, I can. Indeed, I can, if you'll 
give me a lift as far as the first branch." 

We hesitated, doubting her ability to 
keep her promise. But she insisted that 
she could and so we helped her to climb 
to the second branch. Then she rose 
further, entirely by her own exertions. 

Slowly and deliberately she wiggled 
along the frail fruit-laden branch. 

" Shake it ! " we cried from below. 

She did. One little g^ava fell. 

" Hard ! " we yelled. 

She did. Another little guava fell. 

" Harder ! " we shrieked. 

She did. None fell. She was not 
strong enough. 

" Move nearer to the end, where the 
branch is thinner and you can shake bet- 
ter," I advised. 

She did, very slowly and very proudly. 

" How is this ? " she shouted. " Can't 
I climb ? " 

"Yes. Shake it !" I said. 

" Didn't I tell you I could climb this 
tree as easy as could be ? " 

" Yes. Shake it with all your might ! " 
said Quique, impatiently. 

She did. A dozen fruit fell at the first 
shake. 

" Hurrah ! " shouted Quique. 

Thus encouraged she grasped the 
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branch with both hands, shook it fiercely, 
slipped, shrieked in terror and fell to the 
ground I 

She lay at our feet, motionless. 

"Anital"! cried. 

There was no answer. Her eyes were 
closed and her face was very pale. 

** Open your eyes ! I know you are 
only playing. You can't fool me. I say, 
Anita ! " I said. But still she did not 
answer. 

" She's dead ! " gasped Quique. His 
eyes were staring-wide from fear. 

" Yes ; and you told her to shake the 
branch with all her might," I said accus- 
ingly. " And if she's dead it is your 
fault!" 

" Do-don't say that ! You aren't dead, 
are you, Anita ? " he said, rubbing her 
hands feverishly. "Are you, -^ita? 
Say you are not dead, Anita ! " 

Run and tell mamma," I told him. 
No," he said. " Let's take her in, 
ourselves." 

She was heavy for her years but I man- 
aged to seize her under her arms and 
Quique took her by the feet. 

We staggered toward the house. My 
mother saw us coming but thought we 
were playing. 

" Be careful, boys. Don't hurt her," 
she called out to us. 

We staggered on, slowly, until we laid 
our burden at my mother's feet. The 
death-pallor of Anita's face frightened 
her. Like a flash she was on her knees 
and the poor limp head was pillowed on 
her lap. 

" Darling 1 " she cried. " What's the 
matter? Speak to mamma ! Anita! It 
is I, mamma. Don't you know me? 
Darling ! " Ah, the sob in her voice ! 

The silence of Death was on the un- 
smiling, livid lips, and the white peace of 
the Dead on the face of our chum and 
boon companion, of the only girl whom 
one could without shame acknowledge 
before all as one's sister. Anita, who 
never betrayed an unfortunate brother, 
so pale now, so limp and still ! 



The servants had rushed to our side. 

" Run 1 " commanded my mother. 
" Tell your master to come, at once ! 
And get the doctor. At once! Oh, make 
haste! Oh, darling 1 Darling! Speak 
to mamma ! " 

In one comer Quique stood, sobbing 
bitterly, and through a mist I still gazed 
unblinkingly at the poor little pale face, 
at the lifeless eyelids and the white wan 
lips. Ah, the pallor of the cheeks and the 
unutterable weariness of her attitude. 
The immobihty; and the silence — ^that 
awful silence I 

My father rushed in, followed by the 
doctor. 

" Let me see her." And as he felt her 
pulse, the doctor asked : " How did it 
happen ? " 

I looked at Quique. "No! No! "he 
sobbed. "No! No!" 

I said then : " She fell from the guava- 
tree and — " 

The doctor was fanning the poor little 
face. 

" Ves," I went on. " And—" 

Anita ' opened her eyes — ^very, very 
wide. Then she blinked. Then she 
stared meditatively at my mother. Then 
she closed her eyes again. 

" Some brandy and water," cried the 
doctor. 

He made Anita drink a glassful of the 
diluted spirits. Then he began to feel her 
arms and ribs very carefully. 

" It is all right," he said, at last. " The 
wind was knocked out of her. That was 
all." 

"Are you sure, doctor?" asked my 
mother. 

" Absolutely," he assured her. 

At this my father said to Quique and 
me : " Come with me." 

I did not like his tone. 

" It wasn't our fault ! " I remon- 
strated, edging nearer to my mother. 

Anita opened her eyes. " It wasn't 
their fault," she echoed, faintly. " Papa, 
promise me you won't whip them ? " 

" Very well, my dear. Come, boys." 
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He took us to his study and inquired '' You should remember,'* he went on, 
very minutely into all the drctunstances carehilly selecting a Mexican saddle- 
attending Anita's tree-climbing. strap, " that she is your sister." 

" I've told you time and again that " We always do," I said, hastily. " But 

you must not let her do anything that you promised her — '* 

may harm her. She might have been And then he deliberately lHX>ke his 

killed." promise to you — broke it several times. 

We were silent. O best beloved ! 

From Heloise to Abelard 

By Arthur Ketchum 

I 

The convent towers loom dark against the sky 

Save where some sloping roof gleams clearly bright 
Where the moon finds it — ^and the tender light 

Checkers the cloisters where the shadows lie. 

Silence and warm winds gentle as a sigh. 
Enamoured of the beauty of the night. 
Rich with spring breathings and all misty white 

With stars and blossoms, and one far bird-cry. 

God gave me eyes with which to see it all, 
A heart to feel its passion, keen as pain. 
And drink its beauty till my senses faint. 

My spirit beats against the severing wall 

That keeps it from its heritage. Again 
I am a woman, Love, and not a saint. 

Open your heart to me that I may come 

And so find voice again, who have been dumb. 

II 

In the dim church at Vesper-time to-night 

Amid the surge of canticle and prayer 

And ecstasies of adoration, there, 
With the great cross high in the tapers* light, 
I crouched where all the nuns knelt, hushed and white. 

Those still, pure women! Have they aught to share 

With hearts that yearn, and mad desires that dare 
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To barter Heaven for earthly touch and sight? 

Across the singing came a dream to me — 
Lo, it was April and we twain astray 
Down drifted orchard-paths in that old place 

My heart has folded safe in memory. 

Do you remember. Dear, that sweet spring day? 
Ah, pity. Lord! Let me forget its grace! 

Ill 

Sometimes I wonder in these faint sweet days, 
*Twixt April's promise and June's perfecting. 
When, hushed with wonder at triumphant Spring, 
The Earth her homage with all beauty pays; 
And down the borders of the garden-ways 
Shine daffodils — a golden marshalling; 
While from green lawns, at tender evening, 
Comes clear and full a robin's note of praise, — 
I wonder. Dear, in that new life you know 

Of larger purpose, comes some mem'ry yet. 
Of one who found and loved you long ago? 

"You will forget," you said, your eyes grown wet. 
O, Dear Love, first and last, it is not so; 
I have forgiven — I cannot forget! 

IV 

God set our feet upon divided ways. 

It is God's will — I pray His will to do! 

Ay, though my heart break doing it, I sue 
Not for mine own — as in those other days. 
Ah, those old days! I stand in wide amaze 

In thinking of them, since my whole life grew 

A minor cadence. But not so for you 
Whose path lies upward bright with all men's praise. 
"Until death part us," happy lovers swear. 

Even as we — hand warm in answering hand 

While Death seems distant as Eternity 
And present life and love all that is fair. 
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How could they know, or knowing understand^ 
That they one day should pray perchance as wc. 
For grace to live half worthy of the love 
That Death shall give and which Life robbed them of? 

V 

A rose dropped from my Book of Hours to-day, 
A pressed rose, brown and bare of all the grace 
It wore so bravely in the garden place 
From whence you plucked it — ah! what years away!— 
To crown me queen with, in the tender play 
That lovers know. Your eyes above my fiice 
Lit in their sombre depths a little space 
With love too great to find the word to say. 
So, like this rose, kept all these weary years 

Here in this holy place of praise and prayer 
Amid the press of martyrs and of seers 

Your love has lain, as fresh and sweet and fair 
As when you gave it first: 'neath God's great seal. 
Wherein no thieves of time may break and steal. 

VI 

I put no bonds upon your memory, Dear; 

I press no right, nor come with any claim; 

Nor ask I special favor for my name 
When you shall hear it in some after-year. 
Tho' you have seen my heart — its love, its fear. 

Was it your fault that you to knowledge came 

Of its veiled secret place? Ah, mine the blame. 
Though hard to bear, your pity I revere. 
Down all the ways God sets your feet to go 

My love must follow you — unbaffled yet — 

Changeless, although unspoken, unconfest. 
I do not ask that you should ever know. 

Lest it might haunt you with a dim regret; 

And if sometimes you say " All hearts forget ! " 
Think I've forgotten too. That will be best! 
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SOME PLAYS AND AN ACTOR 

A New York play, it would seem, 
would hardly be au fait this season, un- 
less the heroine appeared in a bachelor's 
rooms at night. To be quite de rigueur 
she must be decoUetee and the hour must 
be not too far from midnight. Becky 
Sharp had its Steyne episode, and Wheels 
within Wheels and The Ambassador, not 
to mention other plays, have presented 
the popular combination of personages, 
place and time to which we have alluded. 
The circumstances are often, it is true, 
eidier the result of unselfish and noble 
motives, or lead to right action in the 
future ; so that the bachelor rooms epi- 
sode is fast becoming the type of a highly 
moral situation. We must confess, how- 
ever, that its attraction for the public is 
hardly to be sought in its lofty use, but 
ratiier in the piquancy and the element 
of danger that inhere in it; and when, 
as in ^ Man and His Wife, the husband 
is in the very room where his wife is 
visiting another man, and only the high 
back of a chair keeps her from view, tilie 
piquancy and the dement of danger are 
so intensified that the success of the play 
is assured. Of course it is out of the 
question that the husband will look 
around, for he has said that he will not 
|;aze upon the woman who has so fool- 
ishly and recklessly gone to Sir Noel's 
chambers at night. (Is it not a curious 
comment on society — ^this reflection that 
we are not astounded when a man pro- 
poses to betray the honor of his friend, 
but should be surprised beyond measure 
were a gentleman to do so ungentlemanly 
an act as to break his word and look at 
a woman under the circumstances in 
which Sir Noel's visitor was placed?) 
Yet an inadvertent mirror, a startled ex- 
clamation, an unforeseen happening of 
some kind, may reveal the visitor's iden- 



tity to the husband. The audience, there- 
fore, apprehensive of all the direful con- 
sequences of such a revelation, watch 
with bated breath, till the door closes be- 
hind the wife. We have here a clever 
application of the old and very vital prin- 
ciple of all drama : The pla)rwright must 
take the audience into his confidence ; let 
them know who's who and what is what, 
but keep the characters in ignorance of 
the real state of affairs. 

It would not be just to Mr. George 
Fleming, the author of A Man and His 
Wife, to dismiss his play with a comment 
on the skillful variance of an old situa- 
tion. Mr. Fleming's play gives evidence 
not only of a keen insight into the tricks 
of his trade, but indicates also a sense of 
artistic restraint that is worthy of higher 
praise than that which mere technical 
knowledge should call forth. It was 
necessary for the interest of the play, ac- 
cording to the sequence of events planned 
by its author, that Robert Ainslie should 
know of his wife's visit to Sir Noel's 
chambers; to have had him, however, 
see her when they were both at Sir Noel's, 
would have been to frustrate the expecta- 
tion of the audience, and to deprive them 
of their sense of relief as Eleanor left 
the rooms, undiscovered. In giving the 
husband the necessary knowledge be- 
tween the acts, as it were, Mr. Fleming 
showed himself to be versed in those 
rudiments of his craft that are based on 
patent psychological facts. All this comes 
under the category of skill. When, how- 
ever, as in the final scene, the beautiful 
flowering of rightful love in Eleanor, the 
heroic act of repentant feeling in Sir 
Noel, and the climax of moral and 
physical bravery in Roger Ainslie, are 
portrayed not melodramatically but with 
utmost simplicity, one says, " This is 
art." At such moments one wonders 
whether Mr. Fleming might not really 
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do something worth while if he were to 
depart from the beaten track of society 
plays, with their hackneyed treatment of 
the theme of unrightful love. We do not 
pose as moralists, or anything of the sort ; 
we do not deny the interest of the theme 
itself; we maintain merely that its ex- 
ceedingly frequent introduction into re- 
cent plays is out of all proportion to its 
importance in modem life or to its value 
as one of those subjects which furnish 
the material of drama. In view of all 
this, the playwright who cares to take, 
in some form or other, only the theme of 
illicit love seems to us either perverted in 
his view of life, wholly commercial in his 
ambitions, or purely an imitator, devoid 
of real creative ability. 

As to the short play which preceded 
the performance of A Man and His Wife, 
there is little need of further criticism 
than is implied in the enunciation of the 
fundamental principle of acted drama: 
A play on the stage must have action. 
It is, therefore, not sufficient to let a 
millionaire deliver a long harangue on 
the power and worth of money, and then 
have a young lieutenant symbolize those 
higher aspects of humanity, that have 
their strength in patriotism and unselfish 
love; it is not even enough to bestow 
the reward of the maiden's hand upon 
the soldier. Had the authors of The 
Bugle-Call been gifted with far more 
poetical and rhetorical talent their work 
might have become a beautiful play to 
read; but being without action, (even 
the rejection of the millionaire takes place 
in the wings) it is also without interest 
on the stage. A play so filled with lit- 
erary beauty and so replete with deep 
thought and high and wise lessons as 
Goethe's Iphegeneia is, as acted drama, 
tiresome for the same reason. Perhaps 
this may be some consolation to the au- 
thors of The Bugle-Call. 

It has been possible throughout this 
article thus far, as throughout all criti- 
cisms of the drama, that have appeared 
in East and West, to confine attention 



to the plays themselves, to try to arrive 
at some idea of their inherent value with- 
out any regard to the merits or demerits 
of the actors. The importance of the 
actors is well understood; how vitally 
their interpretation and personal ability 
may determine the success of the play, is 
fully realized. But we are here interested 
in drama as literature, that is to say, as 
something which shall last, fumi^^ng 
enjoyment to readers and audiences in 
after generations. To attain this perma- 
nence a play must have intrinsic worth; 
and it is this essential quality, independ- 
ent of any one actor or any one set of 
actors, that in its various manifestations 
in its different degrees of excellence, has 
primarily occupied our attention. For 
once, however, the usual point of view 
will be enthusiastically abandoned, and a 
discussion of the merits of the several 
plays produced last month at the Fifth 
Avenue Theatre, will be left aside, not 
because they are plays that have been 
acted time and time again, and time and 
time again been criticised, (for if a work 
of art is worth criticising twice it will 
still be the source of suggestive thought 
to the hundredth critic,) but because 
when one has seen Joseph Jefferson act 
it is alone of Joseph Jefferson that one 
desires to speak. 

The art of Joseph Jefferson is as dif- 
ficult to define as it is easy to feel- We 
may consider critically England's great- 
est actor and recognize how Irving's ef- 
fectiveness arises from scholarly study; 
we may consider critically France's 
greatest actor and recognize how Coque- 
lin's consummate genius is merely an 
epitome, one might call it, of the national 
quality of esprit; but in trjring to get at 
the root of the secret explaining the 
charm of America's greatest actor we 
find it deep down in the realm of a lov- 
able personality, a realm to which one 
can with difficulty bring any canon of 
dramatic criticism. Jefferson has for 
forty years given the public the same 
plays, and they have never asked for 
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others nor ever wished for others. Rip 
Van Winkle, no matter if he has drunk 
more liquor than we should care to have 
our sons or brothers or fathers take, is, 
year in, year out, always a welcome vis- 
itor with us ; and so too Bob Acres, de- 
spite his cowardice. All plays, and there- 
fore all actors, arouse emotions. With 
JeflFerson, throughout his career, one as- 
sociates most readily the essentially kind 
emotions of pity, sympathy and love. 
The element of weakness, either prima- 
rily in nature, in action, or in judgment, 
that is present in almost all of the char- 
acters tfiat he has portrayed, only serves 
to make them more human, and nearer 



in their appeal to us. JefiFerson has al- 
ways been natural, gentle and simple. 
With an artistic sense of fitness, a deep 
feeling of humor, and the power of arous- 
ing the affection of his audience, he has 
won his way far into the heart of the 
American people. Entering thoroughly 
into the characters of his plays, he has 
yet everywhere retained his personality; 
and so, after all, the best we can do in our 
attempt to define the art of Joseph Jef- 
ferson is to say that it consists in his 
being always himself. He is the greatest 
living example of the potency of person- 
ality in dramatic art. 

H. 
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THE SOLACE OF POETRY 

THE TOILING OF FELIX AND 
OTHER POEMS. By Henry Van 
Dyke. Charles Scribner's Sons. 

THE WAGER AND OTHER POEMS. 
By S. Weir Mitchell. The Century 
Company. 

Here are two slender volumes of verse 
having a common interest in the circum- 
stance that both are the work of men for 
whom poetry is less an occupation or a 
main matter of attention, than a fine and 
cultivated pursuit of the study and li- 
brary. Dr. Mitchell is of course well and 
favorably known as a novelist, but his 
long life has been largely passed in the 
alleviation of human suffering. Dr. Van 
Dyke has been now and then revealed in 
books like his study on Tennyson, and in 
Little Rivers and Fisherman's Luck, as 
a lover of literature, of nature and of 
those gentle pastimes which, like angling, 
his pet passion, lead the finer spirits 
among men into the solitary presence of 
nature in her most intimate moods. But 
he has been most in public prominence 
as a busy New York clergjrman until 
now, recently, he has exchanged the pul- 



pit for the life of a Princeton professor. 
The casual verse of these two men who 
know life principally upon the side of its 
practical activities, is still another proof 
that poetry is not necessarily a trade or 
art or craft, but may be for all men, es- 
pecially for those fitted by nature and 
education for the learned professions, a 
simple and natural expression, a diver- 
sion and a solace, a higher, finer speech 
for the quiet hours of reflection and ob- 
servation, either from their own especial 
points of view, or from the more general 
window of the free human spirit. We 
like to turn to poetry of this quiet kind 
from the hurried restless singing of the 
public balladists. It is like passing from 
the street into the peaceful precincts of 
the garden and of the library. 

All this of course is quite apart from 
the merits of the song. And naturally 
there is as much variance here as in the 
poetry that bids in the market-place. 
When we come to the examination of Dr. 
Van Dyke's recent book, and pass over 
a suggestion that criticism might here un- 
obtrusively put by its pen, we must con- 
fess that The Toiling of Felix and the 
rest are not particularly impressive. The 
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long poem is the most interesting, and 
it affords a most curious comment. Dr. 
Van Dyke has given a rather remarkable 
turn to that one of some newly discovered 
so-called sayings of Jesus that he has 
chosen to be a motto for the poem : 

Raise the stone, and thou shalt find Me : 
cleave the wood, and there am L 

Instead of interpreting this in the mys- 
tical spirit in which it was probably con- 
ceived by its author, whoever it was, as an 
expression of the immanency of God in 
all nature, he has used it as a hook where- 
on to hang Mr. Kipling's highly modem 
notion of the absolute value of manual 
labor " considered as a fine art." After 
leading the solitary life of the eremitic 
visionary, Felix receives the divine mes- 
sage from Saint Seraphion, and, inter- 
preting it literally, foregathers with the 
stone-cutters in a quarry; and on the 
completion of the city his hands have 
helped to build, he is vouchsafed a vision 
of the Christ he had sought to find mani- 
fest to his sight. This suggests a cocked 
hat on the head of Osiris, but it is at least 
ingenious to be able to pervert an ancient 
aphorism into a support for modem 
preachment. 

Mr. Kipling is a powerful factor in 
Dr. Van Dyke's intellectual and artistic 
life — a sort of purified and chastened 
Kipling, but unmistakably he. Take for 
example the following lines : 

Every mason in the quarry^ every builder on 
the shore. 
Every chopper in the palm -grove, every rafts- 
man at the oar — 

Hewing wood and drawing water, splitting 

stones and cleaving sod — 
All the dusty ranks of labour, in the regiment 

of God, 
March together toward His triumph, do the 

task His hands prepare : 
Honest toil is holy service j* faithful work is 

praise and prayer* 

and compare in matter of meter, thought, 
matter, spirit, method— everything — ^the 



Envoy, The Gospel of Labour, with Kip- 
ling's Envoy to The Seven Seas: 

The legend of Felix is ended, the toiling ef 

Felix is done ; 
The Master has paid him his wages, the goal 

of his journey is won ; 
He rests, but he never is idle; a thousand 

years pass like a day^ 
In the glad surprise of that Paradise where 

work is sweeter than play, 

etc. 

The rest of the verses in the volume 
reveal a delicate spirit that is at times, 
however, betrayed into a rather ponder- 
ous capering and solemn triviality that 
give the reader an uneasy sense of con- 
straint. 

Dr. Mitchell has more associations 
with the past than has Dr. Van Dyke. 
His poetry is an index to his likings aad 
to his literary influences. These do not 
include Mr. Kipling. Guidarello Guidth 
relit is an admirable Browning ballad, 
however, and The Eve of Battle is an ex- 
quisitely conceived and executed imita- 
tion of the Lovelace-Cavalier type. Some- 
times a stanza suggests a direct source 
of inspiration, as for example, this : 

Alas! alas! the trumpet calls ; 

God help thy tender fears ! 
Ah, love would not be half of love 

Had it not also tears ! 

The cultivated taste that directs this 
eclecticism of Dr. Mitchell is half the 
charm of his poetry. The familiar notes 
that he sounds are those that all right- 
minded men like best in the range of our 
literature; and it is a pleasure to come 
back to one's favorites through the 
medium of another's graceful imitative 
tributes. All this is not to deny Dr. 
Mitchell all originality, for this he has 
in a sufficient degree to give, we think, 
his poetry a place of its own in American 
literature. The form of dramatic poem 
which he developed in Francis Drake and 
in Franqois Villon, although it is per- 
haps simply an extension of Browning's 
dramatic lyrics, he has made characteris- 
tically his own. The Wager is the one 
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poem of this type in the present volume, 
and it is less successful than some of his 
earlier examples. Nor do we like over 
well the one poem in this collection that 
attaches itself directly to Dr. Mitchell's 
professional life — The Birth and Death 
of Pain, although it is high-minded and 
adequate, and contains a graceful tribute 
to Dr. Holmes who knew so well on simi- 
lar occasions 

To stamp with jests the heavy ore of thought 
To give a day with proud remembrance fraught ^ 
The vital pathos of that Holmes-spun art 
Which knew so well to reach the common 
heart! 

In his two nature poems, To a Magnolia 
Flower and The Sea Gull, Dr. Mitch- 
ell is lifted to far higher and wider 
ranges of reflection than is Dr. Van Dyke 
in his Ruby-Crowned Kinglet, etc Per- 
haps the finest poem of sdl, however, is 
A Prayer, which sums up the spirit of 
righteous warfare that must be the sal- 
vation of America to-day, if Imperialism, 
opening so splendid and mighty a dream- 
world of reality, is not to degrade us into 
mere self-glorifying land-grabbers and 
materialists, finding all in the streng^ to 
conquer and in the pride of power : 

Thine is our wisdom. Thine our mights 
Oh, give us, more than strength and skill. 
The calmness born of sense of right , 
The steadfast heart, the quiet will 
To keep the awful tryst with death. 
To know thee in the cannon^ s breath. 

By thee was given the thought that bowed 
All hearts upon the victor deck. 
When, high above the battle shroud. 
The white flag fluttered c^er the wreck. 
And Thine the hand that checked the cheer 
In that wild hour of death and fear, 

O Lord of Love / be Thine the grace 
To teach, amid the wrath of war. 
Sweet pity for a humbled race, 
Some thought of those in lands afar 
Where saa-eyed women vainly yearn 
For those who never shall return. 

Great Master of earth^s mighty school. 
Whose children are of every land. 
Inform with lave our alien rule. 



And stay us with Thy warning hand 
If, tempted by imperial greed. 
We, in Thy watchful eyes, exceed. 

Dr. Mitchell closes the volume with a 
little lyric Evening which it is hard not 
to connect in the poet's own mind with 
The Passing of Tennyson: 

I know the night is near at hand 
The mists Tie low on hill and bay. 

The autumn sheaves are dewless, dry; 
But I have had the day. 

Yes, I have had, dear Lord,, the day ; 
When at thy call I have the night. 
Brief be the twilight as I pass 
From light to dark, from dark to light. 

We hope, however, that the twilight 
may be long enough for many more such 
verses as Dr. Mitchell has written in 
these later years, and that there may be 
more than one further volume of diem 
for us to have the delight of reviewing. 

INTERPRETATIONS OF POETRY 
AND RELIGION. By George Saa- 
tayana. Charles Scribner's Sons. 

Some four years ago, a slender volume 
of sonnets and other verses, in which a 
subtle and chastened style was combined 
with a rather remarkable dialectic sldll, 
first attracted the attention of cultivated 
readers to the work of Mr. Santayana. 
Since then he has published another vol- 
ume of verse, more pretentious though 
less striking than the first, and The 
Sense of Beauty, a work in which aes- 
thetic theory was studied from the stand- 
point of analytical psychology. In these 
books the same qualities both of sub- 
stance and of form reinforced the im- 
pression derived from his first volume. 
In the verse a mild Platonism, not always 
free from an Hegelian taint, as in the 
sonnet beginning, 

" I would I might forget that I am I," 

was not in itself surprising in a land rich 
in the traditions of Transcendentalism; 
but the clear presentation of such a 
philosophy, untouched by all disillusion^ 
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and devoid of any semblance of that fine 
madness which gives to the Platonic tem- 
perament its Sybilline character, as in 
Emerson, and a certain keenness of dia- 
lectic, supple as the cold steel of a Toledo 
blade, confirmed the evidences of an alien 
strain, to which the author, in the pride 
of a high-bred CastiUan ancestry, calls 
our attention in the harmonious Sapphics 
which close his earliest verses. In his 
Lucifer, the same qualities, combined 
with a subtle acceptance of the externali- 
ties of devotional service, bespoke kin- 
ship with the race of Calderon, but trans- 
formed by a more complex culture and 
the evident study of German metaphysics. 
In the analysis of beauty a curious un- 
consciousness of its full spiritual content, 
added to considerable psychological in- 
sight into its superficial workings, made 
still further apparent what must have 
been clear from the beginning, that the 
author, as was natural to a professor of 
philosophy at Harvard, approached art 
and literature from the point of view of 
the dialectician or metaphysician, and 
that his preoccupation was rather with 
the idea itself than with its sensuous em- 
bodiment. 

In his latest volume Mr. Santayana 
has collected his various essays, dealing 
with a diversity of subjects, but possess- 
ing a certain unity, not only in that they 
are all " Interpretations of Poetry and 
Religion," but even more so in that they 
proceed from the same point of view 
which marked his earlier volumes and are 
all the expressions of a well-defined and 
rather unusual personality. The author 
himself finds their unity in the fact that, 
from different points of approach, they 
lead the reader to a single idea, this idea 
being that " religion and poetry are 
identical in essence, and differ merely in 
the way in which they are attached to 
practical affairs." This conception, re- 
iterated in varying phrases throughout 
the book, is the starting-point of all the 
essays, and on its interpretation hinges 
any verdict of their efficacy or soundness. 



This point of view, even in contempo- 
rary literature, is not a novel one. A re- 
cent volume of essays, the work of one 
in whom both the poetic and the religious 
instincts are deeper and stronger than in 
Mr. Santayana, enunciated as its unify- 
ing element a conception of poetry, poU- 
tics, and religion as "the flowering of 
the same human spirit," with their 
" feeding roots in a common soil, deep 
in the general heart of men." The very 
title of that volume, Heart of Man, gave 
indication of an interest of which Mr. 
Santayana seems to have little, for his 
interest is in mind, in external attitude, 
in intellectual processes, and scarcely ever 
in the various human heart ; or when for 
the moment his attention is centred there, 
the interest is never " deep," never ear- 
nestly intent on the human spirit, never 
hopefully regardful of the divine mis- 
sion of man. The author may or may 
not sympathize with a philosophy of 
disillusion, whose meaning he suialyzes 
in the essay on Jean Labor; but he 
himself has never had illusions of his 
own, has never been led astray by an at- 
tempt to find in the encompassing world 
something that has never been there. To 
subjectify the universe is for him, not to 
improve it, nor yet to dissolve it, but sim- 
ply to give expression to the world-old 
story of our unvarying subjection to ex- 
ternal fate and to the inexorable condi- 
tions of the human mind. For him, then, 
there is both in religion and in poetry, 
the diverse but unified themes of his dis- 
course, a means of escape from the 
prison-house of the soul, which is itself 
the condition of our servitude to fate, but 
an escape to no enduring world of free- 
dom, rather to a palace of dreams where- 
in we may take rest in the unconscious- 
ness of inward or outward reality. In 
both there is for him, it may be inferred, 
an element of the irrational. Religion 
has not its feeding-roots in the common 
soil of human reality, but finds its most 
effective use in persuading us to escape 
from facts whose meaning our human 
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limitations prevent us forever from fath- 
oming. Any real basis for religious as- 
piration, any divine sanction of religious 
truth, he gives no hint of finding. There- 
fore he takes refuge in imiformity of 
faith, in acceptance of the externalities 
of worship, not so much perhaps in their 
mere forms as in the spirit of their for- 
malism. It is natural, then, to find in him 
little sympathy for the attitude of mys- 
ticism, or to find that his recognition of 
what seems to him the pitifully insuffi- 
cient philosophy of Christianity, does not 
interfere with his acceptance of Christian 
faith. 

The essays on purely poetical subjects 
are scarcely more satisfactory, and cer- 
tainly even less hopeful. The conditions 
of culture and of an ever increasingly 
complex civilization render the growth of 
ideal art more and more impossible. Our 
modem poetry, in so far as it is a " poetry 
of barbarism," is typical of the laws of 
change, which render idealism more dif- 
ficult as knowledge increases. The spiral 
windings of human progress bring him 
no comfort. Dante, as the poet of dog- 
ma, swamped though he may be by theo- 
logical argtmients and distinctions, and 
Homer, as the poet of heroic ages, are 
for him the supreme exponents of human 
endeavor. The human glow and insight 
of Shakespeare seem to him a poor ex- 
change for the resulting " notable loss in 
taste, in sustained inspiration, in conse- 
cration, and in rationality." His, then, is 
the classical temper, the spirit of a La 
Bruyere, a Bossuet, a Pascal, or even a 
Boileau in whom rationality and sanity 
are reinforced by the Catholic theology 
of the race of Calderon. But here Ae 
Latin strain has been touched by forms 
of culture and modes of thought alien to 
its finest spirit, and the result is the 
logical and inexorable expression of 
that hopelessness in which Latin de- 
cadence wraps itself as with an icy robe, 
heedless of all that the free and heroic 
spirit of man, untrammelled by dogma 
or disillusion, may yet accomplish. 

Much more might be said of these es- 



says, remarkable in themselves, still more 
remarkable by reason of the complex con- 
ditions they imply; but the reader may 
judge for himself how a reviewer shall 
estimate a volume of " Interpretations of 
Poetry and Religion," in which the poetic 
appreciation is summed up in the judg- 
ment of the Shakespearian drama as large- 
ly consisting of " rubbish," and in which 
religion is divested of all semblance of 
eternal reality or a higher and truly 
divine sanction. It is only just to add 
that the essays are carefully written and 
thoughtout in no hasty or slipshod fash- 
ion ; the style has no particular charm or 
limpidity, but it is suited to the logical 
form of the discourse, and on rare occa- 
sions rises to a certain stateliness of its 
own which is not altogether unimpres- 
sive. J. E. S. 

MRS. BURNETT'S LATEST 
NOVEL. 

IN CONNECTION WITH THE 
DE WILLOUGHBY CLAIM. By 
Frances Hodgson Burnett. Charles 
Scribner's Sons. 

Mrs. Burnett, while often a very 
charming, and often a very interesting 
writer, gives evidence in her latest novel 
that these are the highest adjectives that 
her work deserves. Through the con- 
ception of what is in part an ingeniously 
but, taken altogether, a too mechanically 
constructed plot, Mrs. Burnett has, in 
connection with the De Willoughby 
Claim, hit upon a set of circumstances, 
with John Baird as the central figure, 
that open up the possibility of wonderful 
treatment at the hands of a great author. 
The emotional, psychological and moral 
interests implicit in this phase of the 
story are deep ; so deep, indeed, are their 
roots in man's common nature, that, 
though it is easy to pluck their topmost 
blossoms, only genius can bring them 
forth in their convincing entirety. It is 
true that the sin of John Baird, and his 
passing through Purgatory in the com- 
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pany of Latimer, the brother of the 
woman he had wronged, are not the cen- 
tral theme of the novel ; yet they furnish 
the deepest and most intense interest the 
book possesses. In portraying the inner 
life of this minister, guilty of a sin that 
has wrecked the happiness of the one 
woman and the one man that, of all the 
world, had come nearest to his heart, who 
yet is able to exercise over all who hear 
and know him a powerful influence for 
good, swaying their emotions and direct- 
ing their will as a strong wind, free and 
pure, moves everything before it, — in 
portraying the inner life of this man, 
Mrs. Burnett unquestionably shows the 
limitations of her power. His torture is 
but dimly suggested, and nowhere strikes 
us as intensely real. One inevitably com- 
pares all work of this kind with The 
Scarlet Letter. The workings of Arthur 
Dimmesdale's conscience are revealed to 
us in such a way that we ourselves al- 
most feel every throb of sorrow, every 
thrill of hope that pulse through him. 
His outer life acquires a terrible and yet 
inspiring meaning viewed in the light of 
the spiritual struggle going on within his 
soul. Even nature itself is made to re- 
flect the vital thought, and the awful let- 
ter in the sky, like the letter on the min- 
ister's breast, adds the weight of its ter- 
ror to the entire effect. It is not always 
possible, as in a novel treating of the 
times when the belief in witchcraft was 
common, to objectify in just this way a 
subjective condition, yet the remem- 
brance of such perfection of art as Haw- 
thorne has shown in his story of the con- 
sequences of sin, and the struggle in a 
man's soul, makes the attempts of others 
in this field subject to judgment by a 
standard extremely high; and though a 
standard is as an incentive great in pro- 
portion to its loftiness, the more nearly it 
arrives at perfection the more clearly it 
makes visible the distance separating it 
from all the attempts to approach it. 
There are, of course, many other points 



of view from which Mrs. Burnett's novd 
may be regarded; it might even be 
added, too many. There is the love story 
of Sheba and Rupert, very prettily done, 
but far too obvious ; there is the character 
study of big Tom De Willoughby, the 
one thoroughly satisfactory piece of work 
in the book; there is the delineation of 
Western and Southern life in the years 
immediately preceding and immediately 
following tfie Civil War; and other dis- 
tinct topics all enter in. The weakness 
of the book as a story is, we think, easily 
indicated. The interest is not allowed to 
focus on a single train of events. The 
De Willoughby claim itself is of no im- 
portance. Whether it succeeds or not 
affects neither the happiness of the char- 
acters, nor the enjoyment of the reader. 
It is merely a convenient peg. This is 
all well enough, but Mrs. Burnett has 
surely shown poor art in grouping 
around it, or somewhere in connection 
with it, several stories, each of which 
might be made the vital one. We are 
swept from Sheba and Rupert to Baird 
and Margery, and then to Latimer, untfl 
we grow dissatisfied with a work where 
a few characters are made, like pieces of 
glass in a kaleidoscope, to fit into a 
general scheme obvious from the start 
Our best refuge is with big Tom, a lov- 
able fellow worth knowing well. 

There would, had we so chosen, been 
little difficulty in dwelling at length cm 
several praiseworthy points in Mrs. Bur- 
nett's novel. She is distinctly possessor 
of the dramatic art in writing, by which 
we mean that her scenes stand out clear- 
ly and strongly, alive with action. Her 
treatment of young love is gentle and 
s)rmpathetic, and especially near and 
sweet in these days of Spring. But not 
even this will atone for the novel's lack 
of high unity of interest and develop- 
ment, not at all to be confounded with 
artificiality of construction, but inherent 
and essential, and so a vital principle of 
all true art. 
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The Old World 

By William Aspenwall Bradley 

H^fA in tlu towering bows alone I standi 

And let my sight sweep o*er tin bright calm seas 
toughed into rifles by a light land breeze 

Sweet set from Spatn^ a strip of yellow sand 

backed by blue hUls. There^ t/iat dark-looming land 
\s Afric^ mother of old mysteries. 
Hortson-hid^ the Straits of Hercules, 

Sucking tlu seds ships in frotn every strand. 

Draw subtly strong with a quivering tensity 

That thrills the throbbing ship and my own breast 

Held in the hush of rapt expectancy ; 

Till I some bold Columbus of the West 

Half seem, the Old WorUTs continents my quests 

Tliat rise to greet me from a spell-bound sea. 

Comments 



li Jf^' GERALD STANLEY 
/m/M LEE writes wildly but well in 
JiVJi The Atlantic Monthly, on "The 
Poetry of a Machine Age." If 
we had Shelley's Defense of Poetry at 
handy we could show a striking cor- 
respondence between the thought of this 
writer of to-day and that of the great 
poet of yesterday. We do not doubt that 
Shelley who was inclined to interpret the 
word poet in the broadest sense as a 
maker, and to range with the singer and 
prophet and artist, the statesman and in- 
ventor, would unhesitatingly accept Mr. 
Lee's definition of ''the poets of the 
world " as " the men who pour their pas- 
sions into it, the men who make the world 



over with their passions," even in Mr. 
Lee's application of this to the mechan- 
ical aspect of our own age. Shelley was 
not a man like Ruskin to call that ugly 
and hateful and wrong and alien to art, 
which came into the world strange, un- 
familiar and unhallowed by centuries of 
human association. Hiere was some- 
thing of the attitude of the mother to- 
wards her ugly duckling in Ruskin's out- 
cry against railroads, factories and other 
modem innovations upon the serene 
scheme of untainted nature. Yet nature 
itself was as ugly and hateful for the 
primitive man as these later conditions 
of life for the aesthetic sense which, freed 
from the dangers and anxieties of land- 
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slide, cloudburst and hurricaiiey found 
the highest spiritual eiq>ressioii in the 
mountains and the wildest manifestations 
of the natural world. Shelley could see 
that it was man who put beauty into the 
world and that it was his insist, love, 
enthusiasm and sentiment workuig down 
through the matter of the extemsu world 
that made the strange globe in which 
man lives, htunan and whole for his 
spirit. Imagination is the force by which 
man reclaims the waste places, first by 
his practical ^faculties working directly 
upon nature, then by his spiritual facul- 
ties reworking the field through reflec- 
tion upon experience and analogy. And 
whenever the imagination working with 
enthusiasm, creates new combinations, 
practical or spiritual, whereby man's life 
in its higher or lower activities takes 
wider possession of what lies within his 
power to grasp, the result is in either case 
poetic. For some, poetry is merely tfie 
contemplation of what has already been 
won to spiritual uses — the creation of 
the beautiful. For others, it is human 
energy expressed in the terms of love 
and enthusiasm ; and this, whether it be 
viewed in the light of its past achieve- 
ments, in the chaos and tumult of its 
present contact with the raw stuflf of 
crude nature, or in the prophetic office 
by which it sees itself in the ideal towards 
which it struggled yesterday and is 
struggling to-day, is none other than the 
manifestation of the divine spark of vital- 
ity, the soul. We venture to assert that 
this latter is the truer, and indeed, the 
only vital conception of poetry, and that 
the former, in reality but one of the many 
subordinate aspects of the poetic prin- 
ciple, when taken separately by itself as 
the whole of art, narrowing the poet's of- 
fice to a mere contemplation of the world 
beautiful, means the ultimate death of 

poetry as insufficient to the needs of men. 

♦ ♦♦♦♦« 

As a matter of fact there is no art that 
is separate from life. If life presents 
things that at first sight seem ugly, which 



yet we fed to be necessary to die prog* 
ress of society, put of tbe fibre of the age 
on the practical side, we may make iqi 
our minds that there is an illusion some- 
where. And it is the purpose of poetry 
to dispel this illusion, to discover the 
hidden realities. '' Poetry is die discov- 
ering of new connecticms " says Mr. Lee 
in the spirit of Shelley. The only reason 
why we are not all great poets is that we 
cannot all see these connections ourselves, 
carmot feel the pulse of human aspira- 
tion in a new medium. We have learned 
the lesson of beauty from the ages bdiind 
us. We are confronted with conditions 
that we have to admit necessary to hu- 
man development and which yet seem to 
cross our traditional notions of beauty. 
This is the constant contradiction of 
life. How is it to be solved? By learn- 
ing the lesson underlying beauty, which 
is, that whatever there is beautiful in 
the world has been put there by man's 
own spirit and experience, and that this 
same beauty can be, nay must be, diffused 
through every vital condition of life by 
the same agency. Can we then say that 
this process of association and experience 
belongs to the past and no longer con- 
tinues to extend its hallowing influence 
over all external conditions of life, and 
that modem conditions alone, for the 
first time, because now complex and very 
mechanical, are incapable of absorbing 
beauty and poetic feeling through warm 
and long-continued human association? 
Whenever man is opening up new wil- 
dernesses or putting the mark of his 
handiwork on the materials of nature to 
give himself a greater practical scope 
and a greater efficiency, and as long as 
he consecrates his labors with devotion, 
love and enthusiasm, and with purpose, 
he is sowing the seed of a new beauty. 
The germ of beauty is implicit in his en- 
deavor. This is what we must all learn. 
This is what Mr. Lee has done wdl to 
point out in his article, although the nar- 
row application of his principle to ma- 
chinery will lay him open to misunder- 
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standing; and for minds incapable of 
fkf^ discrimination, will make him appear 
the apostle of machinery for its own sake. 



'' When it comes to pass that in order 
to make life contlhiie to be beautiful up- 
on the earth two things must be put to- 
gether that never have be^ put together 
before, if a poet is a small p^ and can- 
not see how to do it, he stops sii^ng as 
poets are doing now, or he sings ^ftly 
that he cannot sing, or that he would K|(e 
to sing if he could, or he sings hesitation. 
In some wistful and pretty sadness and 
pale helpfulness he wanders about the 
world, unnoticed and unnoticing. He 
cannot feel the poetry of the machine be- 
cause he has not mastered the machine. 
The machine has mastered him." 

This is the present condition of the 
world to-day, we think. As Mr. Lee 
says, the machine has mastered the poet. 
On one hand, acceptance of the machine 
has led to mechanical poetry and not as 
yet to the "poetry of a machine age." 
On the other, revolt against the machine 
and the material spirit that the machine 
has seemed to imply, has led to silence, 
to ineffectual expostulation that has made 
the time seem out of joint, or to strange 
phases of mysticism and withdrawal. 
All this goes to prove that we are in a 
period of transition. In the new tumult, 
the spirit of man has lost itself for a 
while ; the old self-poise bom of reliance 
upon conventions and customs so long 



established that they did not obtrude 
themselves upon the attention of men, in 
fact seeming a part of the natural order 
of things, has been lost for the moment. 
But it would be the part of pessimism 
to claim that it has been destroyed for- 
ever. For the poet of to-day bred in an 
old tradition, it seems perhaps impossible 
that the two things, the human heart and 
the vast and ugly machine should ever 
be put together, so as ** to make life con- 
tinue beautiful." But some day doubt- 
less a revelation of the intimacy that has 
gradually grown up from the bottom, 
between the harassing harness of mod- 
em^ conditions, and the heart to which it 
is beeoming, more than we think, a 
second nature, will be made, and a poet 
will be bom in whom this revelation will 
awaken something responsive and won- 
derful. This may not happen until the 
end of the age in which we are living. It 
needed the encroachment of steam and 
iron to awaken a Ruskin and to quicken 
the world thoroughly, as one man, to the 
especial beauties of nature which it was 
about to lose in their perfection. Art 
comes in as life goes out, of, its shell. 
When we abandon the machine age for 
something else, better or worse, the 
meaning it has had for us, the stirred- 
up romance of its mute workers, the sul- 
len and hateful rush and roar which yet 
somehow will be found to be strangely 
consonant with the pulsing of our heart, 
will all rise to throbbing expression in 
some throat of song. 



Les Decadents 

By Howard Chandler Robbins 

TAfj^ left the wildflawer heights where children ramp 
And sought by divers paths a fetid swamp^ 
Histrustfut each of each^ till all were last 
In the gaunt shades its tangled branches tossed. 
One drowned him in tliat grewsame place^ andl erne 
Came forth a madman^ blinking at the sun;. 
But one had fevered hardihood to cull 
A coal-black orchid^ coiled about a skull. 
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Some Theories of the Novel's Evolution 

By Frank Wadleigh Chandler 



/N the writing of literary history 
there are, roughly spealan^, two 
phases. In the first the aim is care- 
fully to collate facts ; in the seoMid 
the facts serve as data for inducing a 
theory to explain them. Thus what may 
be called the factual phase of literary 
history precedes and prepares for the in- 
terpretive, in which the sure but unam- 
bitious ground of facts is transcended, 
the treatment by chronolo^ is often 
abandoned, and the exposition becomes 
subservient to the theory. 

That any theory of the development of 
literature should be complete and ade- 
quate is not likely, but it is reasonable to 
expect advance towards more compre- 
hensive truths. And if, in the instance 
of the various philosophies of history, 
which mark the second phase of histori- 
cal writing proper, it behoove us to weigh 
and compare them, as Professor Flint for 
example has done in his Philosophy of 
History in France and Germany, surely 
in the more restricted field of literary his- 
tory a similar attempt might not be amiss. 
Perhaps the time for this is not ripe, and 
yet with particular types of literature 
theories of development are nowadays 
more and more often propounded, and 
curiosity at least must prompt their com- 
parison. 

In the single case of the novel, most 
modern of t)rpes, the fact that literary 
history has entered its interpretive phase 
is evidenced by the fin de siecle publica- 
tion of works dealing with the novel's 
evolution. Going no farther afield than 
three or four recent books in English, one 
is convinced of the serious search being 
made to discover a principle of develop- 
ment. Of course in earlier times the 
groping for this was not wholly absent. 



as witness the Traiti sur Forigine des 
romans of the Bishop of Avranches, or 
Clara Reeves' Progress of Romance; 
and equally true is it that to-day his- 
tories of the novel appear which attempt 
nothing more than the orderly arrange- 
ment of facts, as with Raleigh's English 
Novel, or Simond's Introduction to the 
Study of Fiction. But the interpretive 
history of fiction is more the fashion 
than ever before, bidding fsir, peiiiaps, 
to crowd to the wall the old factual lus- 
tory; and proof sufficient of this is the 
issue within a few months of two such 
books as Professor Cross' Development 
of the English Novel and Professor Stod- 
dard's ETXflution of the English Novel 
These, taken in conjunction with Pn>> 
fessor Warren's History of the Novel 
Previous to the Seventeenth Century 
and Sichiey Lanier's English Novel and 
the Principle of its Development, may 
serve as illustrations of theories of this 
department of fiction. 

The notion of progress implies the no- 
tion of unity and of g^wth, and ob- 
viously in the novel the difficulty of es- 
tablishing a principle of growth must be 
considerable. In the first place, die novel 
is recent^ and either its development has 
not far enough progressed to be viewed 
as a whole and impartially, or the facts 
have not been sufficiently digested to fur- 
nish food for a theory. In the second 
place, the novel is comparatively form- 
less. It allows a wider variety of matter 
and of treatment than any other type. 
Practically free and undetermined^ it 
may be of one hundred or one thousand 
pages, composed in chapters, in letters, 
or without divisions, much or little dia- 
logued, in language colloquial or elegant, 
in the first person or the third, and deal- 
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ing with events past, present, or to come. 
The difficulty of establishine for it a 
theory is revealed in nothing better than 
in the variety of classifications that have 
been proposed. We have histories of the 
novel according to nationality, as the 
Greek, the French, the English ; accord- 
ing to form, as the novel in letters ; ac- 
cording to subject, as the novel of history, 
of chivalry, of low life ; or according to 
spirit, as the romantic, the humanitarian, 
the psychologic; while combinations of 
some or all of tiiese schemes of classifi* 
cation are frequent. 

If, then, it ask courage to attempt to 
erect a principle for what is so new and 
so formless, at least it will be interesting 
to examine and compare some of die sug- 
gestions that have been offered, in order 
to learn their intrinsic worth, and more 
particularly whether there appears among 
them any advance towards an ultimate 
solution of the problem. 

Sidney Lanier's English Navel and the 
Principle of its Development, delivered 
as lectures at Johns Hopkins in 1881, 
was published in book form in 1883. It 
views the contemporaneous rise of the 
novel, of music, and of natural science 
as diverse expressions of a common prin- 
ciple, — ^personality. By personality is 
meant that which differentiates every 
tnan from every other, but which only 
by degrees comes to a consciousness of 
itself. Not easy of definition, the term 
is sufficiently well understood by all of 
this century, though for those of an older 
day it had less import. The lack of the 
notion among the Greeks, Lanier illus- 
trates in art by contrasting with the 
Prometheus Unbound of Shelley and the 
Prince Deukalion of Bayard Taylor, the 
Prometheus Bound of .£schylus, where 
insensibility to personality emerges in 
the impossibility of growth implicitly 
affirmed of gods and explicitly affirmed 
of men, in the awkward apparatus of 
power employed by the gods who require 
a minister for the performance of every 
kind of act, and finally in the gross and 



purely physical character of the punish- 
ments meted out to the hero. In ideal 
politics, too, the provisions of Plato's 
Republic, attempting to solidify society 
at the expense of the individual, manifest 
failure to appreciate personality in its 
modem sense. 

Indeed, it is only after a tedious proc- 
ess of growth and latterly that the claims 
of personality are recognized. And when 
at length each man in his new feeling of 
direct and personal relationship to nat- 
ure desires to know the exact truth con- 
cerning her, no longer obscured by vague, 
intermediary m3rths, physical science is 
discovered; when in his new feeling of 
direct and personal relationship with the 
Unknown he attempts to voice that sen- 
timent, music is bom; and when his 
newly achieved personal relationship 
with each other member of hvunanity 
seeks expression, there results the mod- 
em novel. It is growth in personality, 
then, which, giving new expression to 
man's relationship to the world beneath 
him, or nature, produces science; and 
referring to his relationship to the world 
above him, or the Unknown, produces 
harmonic music; and looking to his re- 
lationship to the world about him, or his 
fellow man, produces tlie novel. The 
wonderfully free and elastic form of the 
modem novel, developing from the ri^d 
Greek drama through the transition 
stage of the Elizabedian drama, arises 
from the steady increase of personalities, 
entailing complexities of life only so to 
be included ; and the development of the 
novel itself is the development of per- 
sonality in fiction. 

Up to this point, the theory is at least 
ingenious, and laddng only in demon- 
stration by means of the study of succes- 
sive stages of fiction illustrating degrees 
in the emergence of personality. But 
that feature is never supplied. Lanier, 
instead, devotes his whole effort to ex- 
tolling what he considers the acme of 
personality in fiction. The rest of his 
work in consequence becomes merely an 
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apotheosis of George Eliot, and, in so 
far, one sided, extravagant, and unphilo- 
sophic. 

Eleven years later, in 1894, appeared 
Professor F. M. Warren's History of the 
Novel Previous to the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury, presenting no such explicit theory, 
and confined of course to the origins of 
the modem novel rather than to a study 
of its gfrowth, yet comprehensive in scope, 
well stocked with facts, and not wanting 
in theoretical contribution. Resisting 
the fascination of glittering generalities. 
Professor Warren examines the actual 
genesis of prose fiction in the Middle 
Ages, and finds it in the rendering into 
prose of metrical epics, due to the decline 
of the minstrel's profession and the 
spread of popular reading. But these 
fictions, although attaining a certain 
unity, in that their episodes were ascribed 
to a single hero or dustered about a cen- 
tral idea, were not yet novels; for they 
possessed no individuality of character, 
and only Lancelot's persistent love for 
Guinevere or Tristan's for Iseult, as 
marked exceptions to the general rule, 
disallowed perfect interchangeability of 
names among their shadowy person- 
ages. 

A new element was necessary to unite 
with the incidents and form of the Ar- 
thurian prose romance in order to pro- 
duce the novel, and this appeared in the 
versified roman cTaventure, which was 
natural, and devoted to the description 
of human emotion, — usually love. Now 
these two elements, the incidents and 
form from Arthurian romance, and the 
vital spirit or motive from the roman 
d'aventure came to be completely fused 
in folk legends and gave at length one 
story, fairly well composed, arriving at 
a definite conclusion, and based upon one 
motive governing all. Here, with a plot 
naturally unfolding from the emotions of 
consistent characters, was the beginning 
of the novel ; and for Professor Warren 
the first piece of fiction conforming to 
these conditions is the Anuidis de Gaul. 



For, so lon^ as plot and personality char- 
acterize a fiction, it is a novd, wheCte* 
the scenes it describes be real or imag- 
inary ; although in order to hold atten- 
tion the work must produce the illusion 
of prolMd)ility, at least for the readers of 
its own day. 

Accordii^ to this view, the modem 
novel, traced from its b^;innings, mani- 
fests the development of plot as depend- 
ing upon motives and those upon diar- 
acters. It descends in two streams, 
realistic and idealistic, equally legiti- 
mate. As the novel is imitative in its 
material, responsive to the more in- 
ventive types, poetry and the drama, 
and as tiiese in turn are responsive 
to commotions and modifications of the 
social state, the novel must demand an 
interpretation which takes into account 
its relation to social and historical con- 
ditions and at the same time recognizes 
its propensity to lag behind them. Thus, 
having enunciated his theory. Professor 
Warren proceeds to deal with the types 
of prose ficti<Mi previous to die seven- 
teenth century, viewing the historical en- 
vironment of each, as well as its inner de- 
veloimient from mere incidents through 
motives towards personality. Whatever 
opinion of the success of this performance 
may be entertained, its plan and theory 
will probably be commended as more 
complete than Lanier's, while the funda- 
mental notion must be seen to be the 
same. 

Professor Wilbur L. Cross in his De- 
velopment of the English NovH, pub- 
lished in 1899, rather slighting the idea 
of personality, which plays so important 
a role with his predecessors, proceeds to 
seize upon the (^position, pointed out by 
Professor Warren, between the two kinds 
of fiction, realistic and idealistic Here 
is discovered a new and more particu- 
larized law for the evoluticm of the novel 
in the principle of action and reaction. 
This has a psychological basis, we are 
told, for men are both realists and ideal- 
ists, delighting in realism and in ideal- 
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ism about equally. But at one time 
idealism is in the ascendant, at another 
realism. Each serves as a corrective for 
the other; for, when idealism has risen 
into exorbitancies, realism enters with 
parody and burlesque to bring it to earth ; 
and when realism has sunk into brutality 
and cynicism, idealism lifts it up. The 
process is a vibration, which apparently 
might be stationary but for one circum- 
stance, — ^the fact that in the return from 
idealism to realism, and vice versa, the 
recoil is not perfect. The man-of-letters 
with acumen foresees the end of an 
idealistic period and the return of a 
realistic one, and takes advantage of it 
to lead or at least to participate in the 
recoil. This he does by reverting to 
some earlier form or method, and em- 
ploying it under the new conditions. 
But he modifies or develops it, that is to 
say, he varies the t)rpe ; and for two rea- 
sons. In the first place, there is the ele- 
ment of his personal talent or genius, 
always to be reckoned with but never ac- 
curatdy to be reckoned upon ; and in the 
second place, there are divergencies in 
public taste and differences in literary 
antecedents between the new period and 
its older counterparts. 

Thus, at any particular recoil there is 
never a complete return to the past, for, 
induced from within and from witfiout, 
an increment of originality enters, which 
drives the vibration forward, producing 
progress. Fielding, for example, repre- 
senting the realistic recoil from Richard- 
Son's idealism, reverts, so Professor 
Cross thinks, to an older literal^ form 
and method, namely, the realistic Spanish 
rogue romance, but adapts and modifies 
it to suit new exigencies and his own 
peculiar talent; and so, at still another 
and later phase of recoil, Thackeray uses 
Fielding^s form and method against 
Dickens with similar modifications and 
adaptations. 

Now, obviously, in the application of 
any such theory to the interpretation of 
the facts of literary history there will be 



imminent danger of discovering relation- 
ships where none exist; for, in the 
searching of the past for forms and 
methods reproduced in part by later gen- 
erations, it is easy to mistake analogy for 
causal relationship. Just this in practice 
proves occasionally a pitfall for Professor 
Cross, who, in his desire to organize 
facts into a nicely articulated system, al- 
though admitting that they cannot be 
subjected to the exact canons of science, 
falls often a victim to Bacon's Idol of the 
Tribe, — the tendency to systematize be- 
yond the point of all warrant for it. 

If we may quarrel with Professor 
Cross for his over-plausible genealogies 
for single novels and types of novels, and 
his strangely minute and arbitrary clas- 
sifications of them, at least his notion of 
the process of the development of fiction 
is interesting, and to be accepted as ap- 
proximately true. In this regard, so far 
as theory, he has supplemented the work 
of Sidney Lanier and of Professor War- 
ren, although his definition of the novel, 
as a fiction dealing reaJistically with 
actual life, suggests but indirectly their 
essential principle of plot depending up- 
on personality. 

It is left, however, for Professor 
Francis H. Stoddard in his Evolution of 
the English Novel, published this year, 
to perceive some of the difficulties en- 
countered in considering the novel as an 
evolution at all, and to substitute for 
Professor Cross's cock-sure method of 
pointing literary pedigrees a more cau- 
tious study of general relationships. 

Literature as a whole Professor Stod- 
dard does not find presenting a regular 
and se(;^uential development. Often the 
suggestions of one age are fruitful in the 
next, and we discover, for example, the 
PiUrinage de Fame of Guillaume de 
Delg^lleville, of the fourteenth century, 
translated to English in the fifteenth, and 
by the seventeenth responsible to some 
extent for the Pilgrim's Progress, though 
far from explaining it But no single 
typt of literature is seen to manifest a 
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direct evolution. The full-fledged drama 
of JEschylus and Sophocles is succeeded 
after a thousand years by the embry<Miic 
miracle plays of France and England; 
and the epic of Homer is not devel<^d 
century by century into a nobler, ereater 
epic. The novel itself fails to a£nit of 
working out into any chronological se- 
quence, even in a single country and for 
the past one hundr^ and finy years; 
for the stories of one decade do not le- 

?ltimately develop into those of the next, 
he key, then, to the development of fic- 
tion is not a study of influences, as Pro- 
fessor Cross would have it, however 
alluring and praiseworthy tiiat study 
may be: it must lie deeper. The one 
law of evolution applicable to the novel 
is the comprehensive principle of prog- 
ress from external embellishment to in- 
ternal life, from the creation of the body 
to the inbreathing of the soul, whereby 
the depiction of Sie external, the objec- 
tive, the carnal precedes the considera- 
tion of the internal, the subjective, the 
spiritual. This is the theory which with 
a wide range of illustration Professor 
Stoddard propounds. In fact, the illus- 
trations by the universality of application 
leave in some doubt the efiicacy of the 
principle as an adequate explanation of 
the evolution of fiction in particular, for 
the law seems so general as perhaps to 
have no special and peculiar reference to 
the subject in hand. 

Primitive speech, for instance, pre- 
sented a series of pictures, images, no- 
tions to be touched and handled ; primi- 
tive religion had a visible god, an idol, 
a totem, the sun; primitive nature was 
personified into nymphs and satyrs and 
fauns; and the epic, as the primitive 
literary type, was external, objective, 
physical, and so distinguished from later 
forms of poetic expression. In the 
drama, ghosts were needed in the Eliza- 
bethan plays where now the mind by the 
visible external symbol would be rather 
hampered. In painting, the mediaeval 
saint was aureoled, presenting an ex- 



pressionless face dignified by an external 
glory, where the modem, di^>ensing 
with the outward token, demands rather 
that divinely aroused human emotion 
shall shine from within. Of old, list- 
ings, flagellati(xi8, pilgrimages, external 
observances were essential to repentance, 
but their place is more and more usurped 
by inward contrition ; and external thun- 
derings of the dei^ are refdaced by the 
still, small voice, in politics, the esurliest 
king was such by virtue of objective 
physical power, but by dq^rees he be- 
came a mere figurehead, and finally in a 
democracy he disappears before an in- 
tangible spirit, — public opinion. Exam- 
ine where you will, there is ever the same 
law of life development, an evolution 
from the external to the internal, from 
the body to the soul. 

Now, applied to the history of the 
novel, what does this theory lead us to 
expect ? Merely this, that the novel, de- 
fined as a narrative of human life under 
the stress of emotion, should in its early 
stages present external phases of life, 
subject in action to compulsions from 
without, accidents, incidents, catas- 
trophes, but progressing gradtially into 
a subjective and introspective fiction, 
whose impulse of action and motive pro- 
ceeds from within, direct from the heart 
of its hero. That this as a fact has been 
the trend of development, Professor 
Stoddard attempts to show in several 
groups of the English novel. These 
g^ups he designates as the personal, the 
historical, the romantic, the purpose, and 
the problem novel, treating them in this 
order, which he conceives to be that of 
their historical development. He denies, 
however, th^ necessary unfolding of any 
g^up from its predecessor, and he recog- 
nizes that the novel of personal life is the 
basal form of which the others are modi- 
fications. For him, the modem novel 
was bora when wild, unreal, far-oflp, and 
external adventures gave place to scenes 
of homely, natural life and the conflicts 
of a true human soul. The story of the 
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adolescence and maturing of the modem 
novel is, therefore, a story of intensive 
growth. 

With the novel of personality, intensive 
growth is illustrated by a study in suc- 
cession of the Vicar of Wakefield, of 
Pride and Prejudice, of Jane Eyre, and 
of The Scarlet Letter. In the first, the 
good Vicar is a personage rather than a 
person, a figure in an allq^ory rather 
than a character, for, evincing slight in- 
ner development, he is set up to be 
buffeted by external vicissitudes. In 
Pride and Prejudice there is more of 
personality, yet objective portrayal of 
scenes and persons is still Uie aim. In 
Jane Eyre tne dominance of the external 
is at an end, since all externals are de- 
liberately sacrificed and stress is laid 
upon the individual ; while in The Scar- 
let Letter appears the highest type of 
personality, complex and subtle, revolt- 
ing against externals, accepting die re- 
sponsibilities of life, finally triumphant 
in a conflict, not with outward circum- 
stance but with inward guilt. This 
notion of personality apart from mere 
circumstances appears as a late develop- 
ment, yet, from the narrative of manners, 
of forms, and of personages to the narra- 
tive of the life struggle of a single soul, 
the steps are definite and sure. 

The same growth is seen in the his- 
torical novel, which professes to be a 
record of individual emotion in an en- 
vironment of historical interest Three 
stages are distinguished here, claiming 
to mark intensive progress. The first is 
that of romantic and dramatic sugges- 
tion, in which, as with Scott and Dumas, 
history is subordinated to romance, and 
the author is merely the historian of die 
outer life. The second is the stage of 
philosophized rehabilitation, in whidi, as 
with Bulwer and Ebers, a feeling for the 
verity of history leads to the attempt to 
give true history in the guise of a novel, 
no matter if historical fidelity gravely in- 
jure the novel, as such. The third is die 
stage of imaginative interpretation, as 



with Thackeray, who becomes the histo- 
rian of the inner life throu|;h his imag- 
inative interpretation of sigmficant events 
that make vivid the actual and suggest 
the ideal. In this treatment of the his- 
torical novel, however, no one can &il 
to be struck by inconsistencies due to a 
lack of discrimination between fact and 
truth, and this confusion, fatal to any 
true theory of art, leads to the strange 
declaration that "when history is com- 
pletely written, it will be greater than 
any fiction.'' Not only does this refuse 
to square with the Aristotelian dictum of 
poetry being more philosophical than his- 
tory, but it is absolutely at odds with 
much else that Professor Stoddard him- 
self has said. 

His exposition of the evolution of the 
romantic novel is fortunately more il- 
Ituninating. The word romantic he dis- 
covers to be used in four senses: — ^as 
opposed to the commonplace, as opposed 
to the probable, as opposed to the literal, 
and as opposed to the formal. In art 
the opposition to the literal results in the 
romanticism of Novalis and Tieck and 
in the symbolism of Rossetti, while the 
opposition to the formal results in a wide 
revolt against the canons of authority. 
It refuses to be reduced to a complete 
formula, and presents the wandering 
toward a dim ideal. Thus, if realism 
gives the pleasure of reco^tion, and 
dassidsm that of satisfacti<Mi, roman- 
ticism ^ves the pleasure of surprise, and 
something more, in so far as it voices the 
mind's desire. It is this desire, depart- 
ure, wandering, that ear-marks the ro- 
mantic work, and it is ever a record of 
exploration in one of three realms, the 
material, the mental, or the spiritual. 
The romantic from its nature is best ex- 
pressed in poetry, painting, music, or 
religion, but in die novel it must have 
part, inasmuch as the wanderer is one of 
the great types of ideal character. In 
fiction, the romantic appears in its primi- 
tive form as the romance of physical 
adventure, in the Greek and Mediaeval 
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tales of external life; in its second 
stage, as the romance of mental ad- 
venture, in the so called Gothic ro- 
mances where externals are presented 
only to arouse the mind in the attempted 
solution of mysteries that lie beyond 
human experience ; and in its final stage 
it appears as the romance of spiritual ad- 
venture, the pilgrimage of a soul search- 
ing for idesd conditions of life, as in 
IVerther, Ndtre Dame de Paris, and 
Wilhelm Meister. Thus, the old prin- 
ciple of intensive growth is reasserted 
and demonstrated by this new applica- 
tion. 

In the case of the novel of purpose, 
the same treatment is accorded and the 
same result is had; for this type, dis- 
tinct in character, althou^ with com- 
paratively few representatives, is shown 
tending from the discussion and at- 
tempted solution of external difficulties, 
sociological, economic, or theological, 
toward a second phase, to be called per- 
haps the novel of problem, where the 
questions raised are rather subjective, 
and no solution of them is put forward. 
This seems to be the present stage of the 
novel's growth, although one type by no 
means displaces another, and all co- 
exist to-day. 

Now, accepting this as the last word 
upon the development of fiction, and 
glancing back in rapid review, it is wise 
to ask, what of permanence has been 
gathered from these theories? First 
comes Lanier, contributing the notion of 
the importance of personality, both as 
giving rise to the novel, and as deter- 
mining its inner development. Then fol- 
lows Professor Warren, applying this 
notion to the early novel, indicating 
where and how personality emerges, but 
chiefly interested in the actual literary 
influences at work, and the two streams, 
idealistic and realistic, in which fiction 
descends. Next, Professor Cross, neg- 
lecting personality, notes that the ideal- 
istic and realistic opposition produces an 
action and reaction, whose process of 



progress is one of systematic reversions 
to old types, and modifications of them 
to new needs. And finally. Professor 
Stoddard, admitting all these things, 
shows that deeper even than the law of 
personality, and explaining it, is the law 
of life by which advance is ever from the 
external and objective to the internal and 
spiritual, implying therefore that the 
tracing of literary influences as causal 
is often dangerous and usually insuf- 
ficient. 

Thus, in the endeavor to discover a 
theory of the novel, a certain definite ad- 
vance seems to have been made, for 
Professor Stoddard, in spite of his in- 
consistencies, sums up his predecessors, 
and appears to find a deeper synthesis 
than they. And yet, it must not be for- 
gotten that upon his own confession the 
principle by which he sets such store is 
not of peculiar and exclusive applicati<m 
to the novel. It holds for other arts and 
for most forms of human activity. What 
is so general a law, while it may be il- 
lustrated in the case of the novel, may be 
illustrated as well in painting, in religion, 
or in politics, so that after adl, in seddng 
something completely to explain the 
novel's growth, he has but found that 
which the novel's growth partially ex- 
emplifies. His theory, therefore, needs 
reinforcing. 

The conclusion of the whole matter 
would seem to be this: that in dealing 
with the history of the novel, as widi the 
history of any literary type, the subject 
can be viewed in two aspects, either as a 
development organically, or as a growth 
along lines of literary influence. But 
neither aspect is stdfident of itself. 
Studied merely as an organic develop- 
ment, the novel is seen to follow the 
course of other literary forms and of all 
human progress ; while, studied only as 
the product of literary influence, the 
facts without warping fail ever to ex- 
plain true prc^jess. Whether any com- 
plete theory of fiction can be propounded 
may be questioned, but this much is cer- 
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tain, that in practice the best treatment 
of the novel will be, not that which 
adopts one or the other of these two 
metiiods, but that which combines both, 
indicating as the fixed quantity progress 



from externals to internals, supplying as 
the variable quantity the play and inter- 
play of literary influence, conservatively 
estimated. Literary history so written 
will be the literary history of the future. 



The Wanderer's Return 

By H. E. Armstrong 



rHE roar of the sea on a lee shore 
was as nothing to it Near bv 
was a great wood, and through 
its army of pines the wind rushed 
with a volume of tumultuous sounds, 
lofty trunks bending before it like marsh 
reeds. High up here on Craney Hill, 
where the old Bassett homestead leaned, 
the storm swept on, swooping down into 
the valley with an uproarious good nat- 
ure, as if proclaiming the breaking up 
and rout of winter. The temperature was 
mild and grateful to the senses. Qouds 
as white as a lamb's fleece tore across the 
moon. Somewhere in the distance it 
thundered. 

By the side of a rough table within the 
house an old, white-bearded man was 
smoking a reed-stemmed pipe as long as 
his beard, and gazing into the sputtering 
logs of an open fireplace. At his dbow 
a glass was steaming, cheek by jowl with 
a Mack bottle, and on the hearthstone 
purred a kettle. The old man as he drew 
on his pipe and occasionally sipped the 
spirits talked to himself for company, 
while the clapboard walls shook with the 
force of the gale. 

** It's like a bit of melodrama," he said, 
^that a Wall Street veteran should be 
passing the fa^ end of life in this shell of 
a house five miles from nowhere. Think 
of never seeing a ticker during the round 
of 365 days. In the night sometimes I 
dream the little machine is clicking in 
the comer yonder, and wake with a start 
to hear only the innocent note of a 
cricket I wonder whether C^tral's at 



par now, or strong in the twenties, as it 
was in '80. Is Wabash wiped out, and 
what tricks is ' Deacon Smith ' up to in 
Lackawanna? Or, perhaps the bottom's 
dropped out of Jersey. Well, well, I'm 
the dog who's had his day, and all I ask 
is to be allowed to lie in the sun. And I 
do sleep too; perhaps as never before, un- 
less it was in the Sierras so long ago I've 
forgotten when. 

" It was queer how I came to buy this 
mountain farm and its tumble-down 
house. I left New York one June after- 
noon cursing ever3rthing in it from the 
Battery to Harlem. I suppose it was a 
case of what the doctors call aberration. 
To think of engineering that magnificent 
deal in Lynchburg and Western only to 
see the whole thing collapsing about my 
ears like a house of cards knocked down 
by the hand of a petulant child. It was 
ruin staring one in the face with stunning 
suddenness. 

" ' My God ! what shall we do? ' cried 
HoUins and Blake. 

" ' Sell every confounded thing on the 
market,' I roared. 

" ' But if they |^et you on the run you 
won't save anything, Mr. Wylie.' 

" * What of it,' I rejoined ferociously. 
* I'm tired of the whole business. Save 
enough for breakfast— do what you like. 
I'm going to bury myself far away from 
the Street, where a paper is never seen. 
Here, lend me a hundred dollars. Be 
back? Don't talk of it; perhaps, when 
I've cooled off.' 

"Oh, how helpless poor HoUins 
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looked, and Blake, with tears in his eyes, 
was stamping up and down the office. 
When I last saw him he was kicking the 
ticker basket about the floor like a foot- 
ball. But I don't blame them. We 
were all worth millions in the morning, 
and by 2 p.m. we had only a little loose 
change, so to speak. At least, it looked 
that way. When I reached the Grand 
Central Depot, my flaming face attracted 
the notice of a weak-eyed old woman in 
mourning who said with wheezy dis- 
tinctness: 'That old gentleman's going 
to have a stroke if somebody don't watch 
him.' 

" * Where to? ' asked the ticket-seller, 
eyeing me. 

" * Oh, to Halifax,' said I, with some- 
thing between a gasp and a shout 

" I can send you along as far as Port- 
land; fresh ticket there.' 

" I threw down HoUins' hundred dol- 
lar bill (last he had), and stuffed the 
change in my vest pocket. Then I 
rushed through the gate and remembered 
nothing more until I found myself plod- 
ding along a country road with the dew 
still on the grass and the first flush of sun- 
rise in the east. Hadn't the least idea 
how I got switched off from Portland. 
Must have been clean daft. 

" ' Which is the nearest town? ' I asked 
a yokel. 

'" * Hillsborough, right over the hill. 
You're in New Hampshire,' he added in 
answer to my next question. 

" On the crest I stopped out of breath 
and sat down. Across the way there was 
an old unpainted house, empty and 
neglected. The slats of the shutters were 
broken, and one of the brick chimneys 
had toppled over. Weeds shot their 
tufts between the doorstep stones, and 
the hitching-post was crumbling. Alto- 
gether it was as man-forsaken and forbid- 
ding a place as you could find in a day's 
journey in that land of tenantless homes. 
It interested me little, but a private g^rave- 
yard connected with it carried me back, 
strange to say, to other days. Pleasing 



idea some of these New Hampshire loXk 
have of burying their dead down below 
the bamt There must have been twenty 
headstones in this family collection, and 
from where I sat the name of Bassett was 
visible on several of them. Ths^ ap- 
pealed to me at once, for the name of my 
old partner in the El Dcuado days was 
Bassett We drifted apart in Weaver's 
Creek in 1850, after piling up pay dirt for 
months of drought Without water we 
could not wash the dirt, but there was a 
fortune in it, and we toUed on from sun^^ 
up until the stars be^an to twinkle. 
Qouds gathered every mght and seemed 
to promise rain. None fell, and in the' 
morning not a fleck could be seen in the 
sky. Our provisions ran out, and then 
our money. After five months I could 
stand it no longer, and left Sam in posses- 
sion of a rampart of dirt and an siddbt 
hut. I had been jogging away for two 
days on my nick-eared mule when a 
cloudburst almost drowned the pair of 
us, and after that it rained a week for 
keeps. Just like Sam's luck, I grumbled 
to myself. But I was wrong, for I read 
afterwards in the WeaverviUe Miner how 
high water had swept the old diggings 
clean as a tooth. Huts, men, animals, 
tools, everything had gone down before 
the torrent. A list of drowned was ap- 
pended, and among the names was Sam 
Bassett's. 

'' Poor Sam! all his luck had been bal- 
anced and his accounts squared with his 
Maker. Well, I sent a copy of the paper 
to his folks in New Hampshire, and went 
ahead prospecting. So, when I saw the 
name of Bassett on the old tombstones I 
recalled the fact that Sam's family were 
Hillsborough people. In the appeal to 
auld lang S3me, I forgot all about the 
crash in Wall Street, and walked over to 
read the inscriptions. Most of them were 
tributes to the longevity of the family. 
There was Ephraim Bassett, who died m 
1870 at the ripe age of seventy-six; and 
Hannah Bassett who departed this life in 
her eighty-first year; and many other 
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Bassetts with back-country scriptural 
names and old-fashioned virtues. At 
last one headstone caught my eye, and 
with an exclamation I put on my glasses. 
Sure enough my old partner lay here: 

Samuel Bassett, 
Bom March 3, i8ao. 
Died June 17, 1850. 
'They that go down to the sea in ships, 
That do business in great waters.' 

'' The old folks had evidently got the 
idea from the Weaverville Miner^s story 
of the flood that Sam had been drowned 
in the high seas and washed ashore. 
Haskins, the editor, by the way, was an 
ex-sea captain, and his rhetoric smacked 
of the brine and the tarred rope. So Sam 
was buried on the quiet New Hampshire 
hillside 1 I sat down again, bit off the 
end of a cigar, and fell to thinking of those 
grand old times when we burrowed in 
the Sierras; poor, and ragged, and dirty, 
but with hearts of gold and carine noth- 
ing what went on beyond the hills of 
Weaver's Creek. Every night we slept 
like logs within arm's reach of each other, 
while the stars looked down on our un- 
sightly piles and the rude rocks of the 
canon. * Happy days ! ' I mused with a 
mist in my eyes. 

" Then I fell to reflecting whether the 
world's strife were wor3i while. A 
blessed lot it would have been to live the 
prospector's life in the wilderness, breath- 
ing tne pure air ol the hills, untouched by 
care, and only dreaming of riches. The 
miner, after all, was the king of men, and 
not until he put on broadcloth and de- 
veloped into bank director and magnate, 
did he become a slave to time, circum- 
stance and environment. Here was I 
poorer than ever in the Weaver Creek 
days, for my health was gone, and the 
years were ebbing fast. Husbanding my 
strength and taking life easy, I might still 
be good for twenty years. How would 
it (fo to buy the Bassett homestead — ^it 
could be had for a mere song — and play 
Uie philosopher in the last act r The idea 
came to me like a suggestion from the 



second self which is always one's com- 
panion. I had never cared a button for 
society and was genuinely fond of the 
country. A fine view filled me with a 
mild abstraction for hours, and what a 
landscape lay here on every side I To the 
north old Kearsage lifted his solemn 
head and a sea of hills broke at his base. 
Through the valley wound the willow- 
shaded Contoocook, watering level 
pastures where the cattle browsed, or re- 
flecting serried flags of Indian com. 
Threads of yellow roads were interwoven 
on the plain, and homesteads whitened 
the green spaces. On the eastern horizon 
the White Mountain peaks lay like a blue 
haze, and south and west the country fell 
away to low hills sown with villages. Of 
course my friends would put me down as 
out of my head, but havmg neither kith 
nor kin I could please myself. A weekly 
newspaper and the magazines would 
keep me in touch with the world, and I 
was too old a camper not to know how 
to care for myself with the village as a 
base of supplies. A library of favorite 
books and a stock of tobacco and spirits 
would complete the sum of my happiness. 

" I grew positively enthusiastic over 
the prospect. But the glow was succeed- 
ed b^ a chill. I had only the change 6i 
Hollins' bill for the purchase money, un- 
less the boys had been able to pick up a 
little driftwood from the wreck. Pro- 
ceeding that morning to Hillsborough, I 
learned that eight hundred dollars would 
buy the Bassett place, for nobody wanted 
the house and the fifty-acre farm at any 
price. It seemed to me, however, that 
the view alone was worth the money, so, 
after despatching a plain but hearty 
breakfast at the Mansion House, I board- 
ed a train for Concord, where I changed 
to a south-bound express. 

"I calculated that a few thousands 
would do for a hill philosopher, and 
whether they still remained to me de- 
pended on the course of the market after 
my departure from New York; that is, if 
Hollins and Blake had retained a e^am 
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of sanity. The copy of a paper told me 
that prices had been see-sawing in a fever- 
ish sort of way, but it seemed to me that, 
if I had stayed in New York, I could have 
held on to the tail end of my Lynchburg 
and Western. 

'' Naturally I was down at Hollins and 
Blake's office before ten o'clock the next 
morning to see the market open. Both 
men were as nervous as grandmothers at 
a christening, but they had weathered the 
panic and were holding on to the rem- 
nants with teeth set hard. 

"'All gone but 5000 Lynchburg,* 
explained Hollins, in a hoarse whisper, 
* but you bet we're trying to get away 
with it' 

" ' And old Hammond is camping on 
our trail,' put in Blake. 

" * Yes, confound him,' rejoined Hol- 
lins, ' but even Hammond can't stem a 
bear panic, and things are getting mighty 
shaky for the short side. I have it pretty 
straight from Washington, too, that the 
secretary of the Treasury may do some- 
thing for the Street, and ' 

** Here the ticker began to click and we 
crowded round the tape. 

"The very first thing that came out 
was the announcement: * Secretary Lind- 
say will call in $20,000,000 four-and-a- 
halfs to-day.' 

" Blake smashed my hat over my tem- 
ples, and Hollins began to do a skirt 
dance with the tails of his coat round the 
room. 

"'Not so fast,' said I, 'What's this: 
Lynchburg and Western, 51?' 

" Blake dropped into a chair and 
turned as white as a sheet 

" ' My God, we can't stand that! ' ex- 
claimed Hollins, all in a tremble over the 
ticker. It began to push the tape out 
again, quoting the general list lower, and 
then came a string of Lynchburg and 
Western: 50?^, 5ij4» Soji* 50?l, 50» 

49?^, 50^, 49>^, 49; ^,, , ^^. 

" * How low can she go ? I asked flip- 
pantly, but my heart was pumping 
audibly. 



"'Tlie Jig's about up now/ refdied 
Hollins with the calmness of despair. 
He pushed his hat back and fledced drops 
of perspiration from his forehead. 

'* The ticker was silent, for a moment, 
and then began again. The battle now 
was all in Lynchburg and Western. This 
is what we read with our heads bumping 
together: 48?^, 49. 48H. 48%, 4ft 48>i. 

4^/4f 48, 47%, 47>4, 48^, 48, 49 (all of 
us too breathless with suspense and too 

fearful of another slump to speak), 4954, 

SO, 51, 52, 54, 56, 60, 65, 61, 59. And 
then there was the wildest rush to cover 
that I ever remember to have seen. The 
whole market swept up like a brigade of 
troops in a charge, and in half an hour 
Lynchburg and Western was at 71, and 
I advised Hollins and Blake to let the 
bears have our stock. We cleared $100,- 

000 on the day. Half of it was my 
share, and with the sale m^ career on 
the street closed. I was fixed in my 
resolution to get out, and in three days I 
had bought the Bassett place. That was 
|hr« y^ .8., ^ I-v, „«,., r.r«,». 

During this soliloquy the old man's 
pipe had gone out, and as he was relight- 
ing it with an ember taken from the fire- 
place a knock sounded on the front door 
of the old Bassett house. The tenant for- 
got to draw on his pipe in his astonish- 
ment. He glanced at the clock, and saw 
that it stood on the stroke of midnight 
Rarely a visitor came to the (dd house, 
and never had he been disturbed at nig^t 
The rapping was repeated, not vntii a 
timid and hesitant hand as of one who 
wanted to beg the favor of a night's lodg- 
ing, but firmly and loudly as if the rapper 
had a right to be admitted. 

The old man, taking a lamp, went to 
the door, drew the bolt and looked out 
Another old man confronted him. 

" Well, well," said the stranger, push- 
ing his way in without ceremony, " here 

1 am at last, and how are you all, those 
of you that are left? " 

" Upon my word," said the tenant, fol- 
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lowing his visitor into the living room 
where the log-fire blazed on the hearth, 
" you make yourself at home." 

"And why not?" rejoined the stran- 
ger, throwing his hat on the table and 
seizing the bbck bottle. He poured out 
a full glass of the stuff, and with a 
*' Here's to you," tossed it down his 
throat, without the quiver of an eyelash. 
The tenant saw a sturdy old chap with a 
beard reaching nearly to his waist and 
small twinkling eyes. His clothes were 
rough and fitted him ill. The hat which 
he had thrown on the table was a slouch. 
There was a breeziness and simplicity 
about the old fellow that was very taking. 
To a man of fanciful imagination he 
might have been the spirit of the storm 
which was careering outside and merrily 
shaking the rafters of the Bassett house. 

" You're a Bassett, ol course," said the 
stranger eyeing the tenant, " but I'll be 
han^d if I know you from a horse thief." 

"I'm no horse thief and no Bassett, 
replied the tenant dryly. " But might I 
ask who you, who take possession of my 
house at midnieht, without as much as 
' by your leave, may be? " 

The stranger had been knocking the 
ashes out of the tenant's pipe and filling 
it with fresh tobacco. Now as he lit it 
and puffed out a cloud of smoke — ^he had 
taken a chair and crossed his legs — he 
said: 

"No offense, pardncr. Who am I? 
Sam Bassett, Bassett of Calaveras." 

The tenant took a step forward and 
scrutinized the face of his visitor. 

" Oh, come now, Sam Bassett's dead 
and buried." 

" The deuce he is," shouted the visitor, 
" and how long since? " 

"Why, Sam Bassett's been dead and 
buried since 1850," returned the tenant 

The other stretched out his legs and 
guffawed until the smoke of his pipe 
choked him. 

" Well, I swan," he said at last wiping 
the tears from his weather-beaten cheeks, 
"it's the first tinie I've heard of it. 
Where's Sam buried? " 



" Out here in the lot," said the tenant 
with a glimmer of amusement in his eye, 
" and irs no laughing matter." 

"Oh, it isn't, eh? '^ 

And the visitor went off into another 
fit, his deep roar of laughter rising above 
the clatter of the storm. 

"Have they got a headstone over 
Sam? " he inquired when he had recov- 
ered himself. 

" Yes," said the tenant, " and an in- 
scription about his Christian virtues. If 
it were daylight I would show you where 
Samuel Bassett lies at rest." 

" Oh, thunder," exclaimed the visitor, 
" I can't wait till morning to see where 
Sam's planted and read about his moral 
worth. Haven't you got a lantern? 
Light her up, let's go out to the lot." 

The two old men, with the fiame of the 
lantern flickering in the gusty wind, buf- 
feted their way to the Bassett graveyard 
on the hillside. 

The tenant picked out a headstone and 
held up the lantern. 

" Here's where Samuel Bassett is 

Elanted," said he, " now will you believe 
e's dead?" 

The visitor peered at the headstone and 
read aloud the lines: 

" They that go down to the sea in ships, 
That do business in great waters." 

" Say, look here," he said at last with a 
puzzled look, " Sam must have been 
drowned, eh?" 

" Well, I should judge so from the in- 
scription," replied the other with a cough. 

" That do business in great waters," 
read the visitor again. " Well, by gum, 
great waters was the name for that cloud- 
burst. Say, look here, pardner, you 
haven't got a spade, have you? " 

" A spade, what do you want a spade 
for? You're not going to dig up Sam 
Bassett, are you?' said the tenant im- 
pressively. 

" Oh, I've got an idea about Sam's re- 
mains that's just struck me. Queer folk 
the Bassetts. Bet they've done it." 

The tenant got his visitor a spade, and 
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hdd the li^ht while he dug into the motdd 
with surprising vigor for so (^d a man. 

Suddoily the spade struck a hard 
object 

' Hold on, you haven't made a mis- 
take, have you?'' asked the tenant in 
alarm. 

*' No, sir/' said the visitor puflSng at his 
work. " I guess it's Sam, sure enough, 
I've struck.' 

He tossed the dirt off a box two feet 
long, and getting down into the hole lift- 
ed the box out. With a blow of the 
spade he knocked in the cover. The only 
thing inside was a tin cannister. Open- 
ing this the old man took out a folded 
newspaper. 

*' tLoid your light here a minute, pard- 
ner," he said. 

Then he unfolded the paper, smoothed 
it out and held it up to the lip^ht It was 
a copy of the WeavervUle Miner. 

" I knew it," shouted the visitor de- 
lightedly. ''That's the old folks, all 



over. There's Sam Bassett for you," he 
added, shaking the newspaper under the 
tenant's nose. 

The purchaser oi the Bassett house 
took the paper and ran his eye over the 
front page. It contained a thrilling 
story ol the great flood in Weaver's 
Creek. At the end was a list of the dead. 
As the tenant read with the paper held 
up before his face« he b^;an to shake 
from head to foot The convulsions in- 
creased in violence, and suddenly he 
burst into a roar of laughter tiiat rang 
out joyously on the night air. 

The visitor snatched the lantern out of 
his hand and hdd it up to the tenant's 
face. 

" Jim Wylie, by the iumpine Jupiterl 
I would know that laugh anywhere. 

** And by the same token I knew you, 
Sam Bassett It's the same old hu^ 
that made the lights dance in the Red 
Dog saloon in Forty-nine. Come into 
the house, and well talk the night out" 



"For Remembrance" 

By Arthur Ketchum 

She Kved for love — the traitor years 
Took what she lived to find — 

I think in dying she has found 
Death steadfast and more kind. 

You bring her rosemary to-day, 
O hearts that weep and love her 1 

But that she may forget, I lay 
Heartsease, instead, above her. 
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The Girl and the Naturalist 

By Francis Sterne Palmer 



j^ MAN of forty was stretched on 
JlM the moss by the side of a brook 
^JL ^t runs through the woods to 
an Adirondack lake. It was 
August and the forest hush was pervaded 
with the gentle stir of midsummer life: 
wood-sparrows twittered in the low 
bushes; in a dog-wood thicket a pair of 
shy speckled thrushes were moving 
about quietly; a half-grown grouse 
cockerel ran out of the under-growth 
and hopping upon a log by the brook, 
stood up very straight and peered about 
— ^while its mother clucked a warning 
from the bushes. 

A few rods upstream was a little semi- 
circular meadow of wild grass — a trace 
of the beavers of years before — and here 
a yearling deer in bright summer suit of 
reddish-gray, was wandering about, leis- 
urely feeding on the tender leaves of 
S2^1ings growing on the meadow's edge ; 
it drd not mind the man lying quietly on 
the moss, for it had often seen him there 
before and had come to believe him a 
kindly disposed person. The man 
seemed to be fully occupied in looking 
about him : besides the birds and the deer, 
there was a chipmunk gnawing at a 
spruce cone, and a deer-mouse making 
light, graceful hops over the dead leaves. 
The light was pleasantly dim, onlv here 
and there, through openmgs in the leaves, 
the sun managed to send down a few 
rays; the air was very sweet and fresh- 
though no wind was felt under the trees. 
The man bad a look of complete content- 
ment 

Suddenly there was a little cry coming 
from the bushes on the brook's opposite 
bank ; the grouse and the thrushes van- 
ished; the mouse slipped out of sight 
among the roots of a tree; the chipmunk 
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chirped in surprise; the deer heard the 
alien sound and trotted off to another 
beaver-meadow still further up the brook. 
The man looked after the disturbed deer, 
glad to see that it was not much fright- 
ened; then he turned to discover who it 
was that had cried out : a yotmg woman 
was peering at him through the bushes. 

Please come and help me," she called. 

I'm caught by some big briers, and 
can't get free! " 

He went to her and found that several 
long blackberry vines had wound them- 
selves around her flannel dress. She 
was young and very pretty. 

" I know," she said; " you're the nat- 
uralist who lives in that odd little shanty 
on the bluff. I've often seen you, and 
one day papa and I talked with that funny 
old negro woman who cooks for you; she 
said you didn't care to have people call 
on you; so papa wouldn't go, though 
mama and I wanted him to. Wasn't it 
odd — ^the way we met — you're rescuing 
me! I'm sure we know lots of the same 
people in New York! See if we don't 1 
Now if you've got rid of that disagree- 
able brier, you may help me across the 
brook and talk to me while I sit there on 
the moss. Be very careful of me; those 
stones look slippery. There! I knew I 
should! How cold the water is! I'll sit 
here on this dry moss. You may take 
off my shoe and put it on that rock where 
the sun will reach it. See how wet my 
foot is, and my ankle too! Isn't this a 

fretty place! Do you come here often? 
know you do, and watdi all those fun^y, 
queer things that you write about I've 
often wishal I could meet you. You see 
I'm at the hotel, and there are so few men 
—only colleee boys and some old gentle- 
men who fisn all tne time. Now telTme all 
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about the funny things you come here to 
watch. No, don't! first tell me about 
yourself. You think I'm hold, don't 
you? Well, perhaps I am — ^I'm des- 
perate. You see, I've been so bored. 
Friends of ours told us it was pleasant 
here, but I've found it dreadfully dull. 
You see I'm used to having plenty of 
people about. I like Narragansett Pier, 
don t you? — ^just for a few weeks. Never 
been there I You have got something to 
enjoy. But I forgot, you were going to 
tell me about the funny queer things here 
in the woods where you like to be so 



much. Still, doa't yon like the seashore 
best? 

" What's that you say — you've got an 
engs^^ement and must go now; some 
one who heard me scream went up the 
brook and is waiting for you? Well, 
just as you like— of course! But first be 
so kind as to hand me my shoe. If you 
had told me someone was waittng for 
you I wouldn't have kept you so K)Qg: 
I'm not accustomed to make a ntusanA 
of myself, — and people are usually very 
glad to be with me. Good afternoon, 
sir!" 



A Voice in the Wilderness 

By C. E. Merrill, Jr. 

Now God be with us. He that hath denied us 

Our path to see, as thro" this worid we go, 
Make plain the hand that thro' the dark shall guide us 

We would not hope — but know. 

Lord, we would follow, could we see before us 

Thy standard rise, a shining cloud by day, 
By night a fiery pillar flaming o*er us 

To light our stumbling way. 

Thou, that of old did*st lead their host united 

That followed Thee across the trackless plain. 
So lead Thou us, till we, no more affrighted. 

Shall feel Thy hand again. 

Then shall we know that Thou wert ever near us 

That called upon the God we did not see: 
Lord, if to-day we know Thee not, yet hear 

We know our need of Thee. 
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In the Heart of Syria 



By Clinton ScoUard 



IV. 



It was the afternoon of the third day, 
and the fair was drawing to a close. The 
two venturesome traders had prospered 
beyond their remotest expectations, and 
there was but little left of their stock. 
Murad had just succeeded in disposing 
of their last half dozen pomegranates to a 
venerable money-changer from Aleppo. 
There seemed to be no immediate prospect 
of another customer, so he announced his 
intention of driving the sloth from his 
limbs by a stroll through the caravan en- 
campment Bidding Mehemet assist 
Georeios, should the Greek require any 
aid, he joined the motley crowd diat 
pasised and repassed before the booth, and 
strolled toward the castle which the Sul- 
tan Selim built for the protection of the 
pilgrims. As he disappeared, the figure 
of a dervish, a forlorn and tattered creat- 
ure, who had been standing in apparent 
meditation a little apart from the comers 
and goers, was also lost to view. 

Out and in Murad threaded tmtil he 
came to the castle entrance. Here, so 
great was the turbulent press, he was 
obliged to force his way by main strength. 
Once within the spacious enclosure, in 
one comer of which, beneath elaborate 
tents, the Governor of Damascus was 
quartered, he hastened toward the door 
of a small mosque from which a file of 
worshipers was issuing. As he drew near, 
one of the beggars loitering at the side 
of the Saracenic porch hobbled toward 
him upon a rude crutch. There was 
a low greeting between them, after which 
they walked slowly in the direction of a 
disused and dismantled storehouse. 

" You did well to come with the cara- 
van, my good Hassoun,'' said Murad, 



when th^ reached a secluded spot behind 
the crumbling storehouse walls. ** Unless 
I am vastly mistaken, your little excursion 
will profit you richly. When you leave 
on the morrow it would not surprise me if 
you had three sturdy mules with which to 
make further ventures." 

" What service do you require ? " de- 
manded the other. '* Twice have I kept 
the appointment, and you came not." 

" A very trifle," said Murad, giving no 
heed to the implied reproach. There is 
a Nazareth Christian trading at the fair, 
and he has prospered. It has seemed to 
me a pity that the dog should make off 
with so much good money taken from tlfe 
pockets of true believers." 

** A pity indeed I " exclaimed Hassoun, 
" but how prevent it ? " 

*' Would it not be possible, if you knew 
this man, to denounce him to some pass- 
ing Druse or Kurd? " 

Truly, most easily done ! " 
What would happen then, think 
you?" 

" By the beard of the Prophet, if he es- 
caped with his life it would be a miracle. 
But I fear that undeserving hands might 
be laid upon his gains." 

" You may trust me there. His profits 
are even now stored in a little box which 
he fancies is safely hidden among his 
trappings. Then there are the three 
mules of which I spoke. Should aught 
serious happen, he would hardly have use 
for them again. They would be yours." 

" Point this Christian out to me, and he 
shall be unmasked. When would you 
have it done?" 

" At the sun's decline, just before the 
prayer-hour I I will meet you at the cas- 
tle entrance, and guide you to where he 
may be found." 
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"There are other reasons than the 
money I " said the one garbed as a beggar 



shrewdly. 

" By Allah, yes ! " cried Murad. " HU 
father once smote me in the face in the 
streets of Jerusalem when the faithful 
were coming from worship at the Mosque 
of Omar, and I swore by the turban of 
Mohammed I would be avenged on the 
whole race." 

"This blow, it was without cause, 
doubtless," said Hassotm, with a smile. 

" Curse your insolence ! " hissed Mu- 
rad, his hand seeking the belt which his 
loose, outer garment concealed. 

The other detected the movement, and 
his lameness was suddenly gone. He 
straightened himself and clubbed his 
crutch. 

" Come I come ! " said Murad, recover- 
ing himself, " we'll not quarrel. But I 
warn you to have a care, or one day that 
tongue of yours will let drop a word too 
much." 

Just at this moment the same ragged, 
wretched figure that had disappeared 
from proximity to the booth at uie time 
the Syrian set out, stepped into the open 
space upon the other side of the ruined 
storehouse, and hurriedly sought the cas- 
tle entrance. 



V. 



For half an hour there had not been a 
customer, and Mehemet was fast asleep. 
The passing throng was as a dream to 
Georgios, for his thoughts were far away 
with Philiste where she sat with her 
needle-work under the olive trees on the 
Galilean hill-side. Presently he was 
aware of a shadow falling athwart the 
well-nigh bare packs before him, and then 
of the form of a man, a dervish seem- 
ingly, unkempt, and hollow-eyed. He 
was about to inquire the wants of this in- 
dividual when, to his intense surprise the 
stranger, with a finp^r lifted to his lip, 
signed to him to be silent. 



"I would speak to you, but not 
here," the man said, almost in a whisper. 
Then he moved away, indicating that he 
desired Georgios shotdd follow him. For 
an instant the Greek hesitated. The fig- 
ure that had just confront^l him was & 
from prepossessing, and his suspicions 
in regard to Murad, of late quiescent, 
were again roused. Might not this be 
some plan to lure him into difficulty or 
danger? 

The seeming dervish saw the hesitancy 
of the Greek, and made a more i m per a tive 
gesture; and now Georgios, struck by 
something familiar in the movements of 
the man, suddenly decided to follow him. 
Slipping from the booth without awak- 
ing Mdbemet, he walked quickly toward 
the spot, a little apart from the crowd- 
ing pilgrims, where the stranger had 
halted. As he drew near, doubt and dis- 
trust plainly written upon his face, a smile 
of amusement flittered across ^e features 
of the one awaiting him. Amazed and 
still incredulous, Georgios would have 
cried out had not a quidc, warning word 
been uttered in his native tongue. 

" It is really you, then," Georgios ex- 
claimed, as the two clasped hands for an 
instant " How, in the name of wonder, 
come you here, and why? When I saw 
you, four weeks since, you said you in- 
tended to return home to Jerusalem by 
the coast" 

*' There is but little time for exfdana- 
tion now," said the other, " for your life 
may soon be in danger, as mine would 
be, were my identity faiown." 

" My life in danger ! " 

"Yes, listen I AA^en I reached Beyrout 
with the party which you saw in Naza- 
reth, I resolved to cease to be a dragoman 
for a time, to go back to Damascus and 
join the Mecca caravan, for I had heard 
the Governor was this year to make the 
pilgrimage, and a few da3rs with the pil- 
grims is an experience which I have long 
promised myself. My uncle at Damas- 
cus, of whom you have heard me speak, 
assisted me in my disguise, and I flatter 
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myself since you, my old school comrade, 
did not know me, that the man would 
have to be pretty keen-sighted to detect 
in Yelag, the dervish, the person of De- 
metrius, the dragoman/' 

" You," continued Demetrius, hurried- 
ly, " I knew the moment I put my eyes on 
you, and Murad, as he now calls himself, 
likewise* I was not aware that you had 
anv acquaintance with that precious ras- 
cal, and my astonishment at finding you 
here in partnership with him was un- 
bounded. I felt sure that you must be ig- 
norant of his real character, and that 
somehow he had contrived to lure you 
here to your ruin, so I made up my mind 
to watch him without revealing myself to 
you. This afternoon I discovered his 
purpose. A confederate has come with 
the caravan from Damascus who will de- 
nounce you as a Christian just before the 
evening prayer-hour to some of the worst 
fanatics among the pilgrims." 

" The damnable wretch ! " cried. Geor- 
gios, " would he do that ? " 

** Ay 1 there is no greater villain in all 
Syria. He has not been in Galilee long 
enough to become known, but I chance to 
be familiar with his doings elsewhere* 
Perhaps you may have heard of a certain 
apostate Christian called Bulus, the son 
of a Maronite and an Arab woman, mer- 
chant, dragoman, but chiefly thief ? " 

"What! are Murad and Bulus one and 
the same?" 

" There is not the slightest doubt of it. 
I once saw the fellow haled to prison, 
and I never have forgotten his face." 

" He cheated my father most shame- 
fully, years ago when I was a stripling." 

'' And would now revenge himself on 
the son for the beating the father gave 
him." 

" Ah, that is his reason for luring me 
hither! My mother was right in her in- 
tuition. She distrusted this Murad, 
though she had never seen him." 

" We must act without delaying long- 
er," announced Demetrius, " for in about 
half an hour, I should say, your amiable 



partner will endeavor to carry out his 
treacherous plan. First let us seek the 
booth and secure your moneys. I will go 
with you to be at hand in case the boy 
should attempt to make trouble, or Murad 
appear." 

At the booth they found Mehemet still 
slumbering, and Georgios was able to ex- 
tract the little box containing his gains 
from its hiding-place without arousing 
him. 

'' I have taken the precaution to picket 
my horse near yours," said Demetrius, as 
they mingled with the crowd. '^'If we 
hasten we shall be able to get away be- 
fore Murad realizes that you have fled." 

" The horses we rode hither belong to 
Murad," remarked Georgios. 

''Then the best of them will in part 
repay you for the three mules which you 
must leave behind," returned his friend. 

As they were about quitting the general 
thoroughfare, they encountered two 
dervishes, attired much as Demetrius 
was. 

" May the blessing of Allah be upon 
you, brothers I " said Georgios's compan- 
ion. 

" And upon you also ! " answered the 
two. 

" I am told," said Demetrius, " that 
yonder booth — ^" and he pointed out the 
one they had recently quitted — ^"is the 
property of an accursed Christian. Is it 
not an outrage that the pilgrims should 
be robbed by such spawn? " 

" May Allah rot his bones ! " cried the 
two dervishes. 

" In fighting against Murad," said 
Demetrius, as they moved on, "one is 
justified in resorting to such weapons." 

It was not long ere thev reached the 
spot where the horses and the mules were 
tethered, and by the time Georgios had 
finished saddling the most desirable of 
Murad's two steeds Demetrius was ready 
to lead the way. They did not motmt at 
once, thinking that they would attract less 
attention on foot, but wound in and out 
between the tents of the caravan, seeking 
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to strike the Fik road at the base of a lit- 
tle hill. As they sprang to their saddles 
at the edge of the encampment, above the 
hum and bustle of the fair there rose a 
sudden outcry, 

"What has happened?" cried Geor- 
gios, as they squrred up the slope before 
them. " Has Murad made known who I 
am?" 

" He has plenty to attend to without 
thinking of that, I imagine/' Demetrius 
repUed. "Lookl" 

The fugitives turned in their saddles. 
From the eminence which they had now 
reached they could survey the entire cara- 
van grouped about the scene of the fair. 

" There is your booth," said Demetrius, 
indicating a spot where the crowd was 
densest 

The dark mass was swa]ring this way 
and that, and out of its midst violent cries 
were borne to them. Then the white can- 
vas suddenly wavered and disappeared. 

** Murad is caught in his own trap! " 
exclaimed Demetrius, and the two riders 
turned their faces toward the setting 
sun. 



VL 

Not far from the same hour three days 
later, two horsemen, and a stalwart lad 
astride a donkey, crossed the crest of the 
hill above Nazareth, and rode briskly 
down into the town. In front of the shop 
of Geoi^os the Gredc they dismounted, 
and while the lad took charge of the ani- 
mals the two others entered together. 
After a time one of the two emerg^ hur- 
riedly crossed the market-place, ascended 
the hill, and shortly was admitted to the 
house where dwelt the sweet-eyed maid, 
Philiste. 

After dusk had fallen over happy Naz- 
areth, along the squalid streets of Ti- 
berias stole a bent and limping figure. 
From comer to comer the man sliiq)ed as 
if afraid to be seen. His clothes hung in 
tatters from his back, and his broken right 
arm was slung in a blood-dabbled band- 
age. Finally he reached his destination, 
and s^nk exhausted at the door. The 
house in front of which this wretched 
creature fell was that of the merchant 
known as Murad the Syrian. 



On First Hearing an English Skylark 

Whi/e Walking to Milton's Cottage in Chalfont St. Giles 

from Amershamy Bucks 

By Percy Wallace MacKaye 

Rise! Sweet-sung Singer of the enlyric'd Isle, 
Fresh fount of youth, that in an olden palace 
Still liftest up sdoft thy radiant chalice 
For Phoebus' thirsting, 
Shaking across smooth, shinine swards 
Thy honeyed distillations, the while 
In roseate riot from the Plutonian prisons 
Mom's revellers come bursting. 
The spire of thy delight, sweet Wonder, dizzens 
My heart that, trembling, scales with thine 
Day's peaks incamadine; 
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And where thy song, like incense tum'd to dews. 
Falls like the rainbow's hues 

Around me, thy quick sprite 
Unfolds his wings of light. 
Like fiery mists beneath the beetle's shards, 

^d higher flings those gold and argent notes — 
The draught and the delirium of the bsuxls. 



Then leave, ah I leave not 
O Thou perennial Ecstasy, 
Poet-apostle of love's liberty, — 

Me here recumbent, thy lord's latest vassal, 
To watch and yearn beside the morning's moats, 
But by the inmost meaning 
Of thy song's world-weaning, 
Lift me aloft to Love's white-burning castle, 
And there, whether by lowly art. 
Or artlessness more tender. 

Or fancy's seeming-sane trance, 
Or lordly imagination's sacred splendour, 
There gain me entrance 
And lay me down in my dear lady's heart. 

Ahl there to kneel a servant ever-willing — 

A lover and her passion'd eremite! 
Thou beaconest me on with music's torches 
Carried by running joys with silvery shoon 
Streammg along the brink of her delight. 
Where Grief goes like a scared bat, that scorches 
His one wing in the lurid rising moon. 
Thou beac(Miest me on 
To unattained things — 
A luminous lantern that hovers and swings 
On the tower-top of oblivion. 
Dimmer and dimmer and higher 
Thou minglest with angels in perpetual choir. 
While I am left to hearken and to pray 
Till thou re-bless my way. 

Hail, hail to thee, bright Boon 
Of Spring's eternal benedicite! 
Joy, joy to thee, 
Drinker-up of the dews of the flowers, 
Bringer-down of the gleam in the showerf . 
Whose full crop overthrilling. 
Vernal and canker-killing. 
Blesses the healthful hill-tops and my dreamy sense 
With sweet and mild beneficence ; 
I from the earth, not of it, 
Praise thee who soarest above it. 
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But hold! — ^What art thou now? — 

A thing of sight, or hearing. 
Or wing'd fragrance? — ^Whidi? thou 
Visicm or symphony, that swift art nearing 
My hu^'d and pained heart 
In such sheer-tumbling and tumultuous glory 
That I must guess thou art 
A singing star 
Praising the Hand which huri'd it from the heaven, 
Endiamonding the amber-throated even, 
Or, it may be, 
A rose oracular. 
Divining the immortality 
Of its own loveliness — so seeming transitory. 

Whatever thou mayst be, or whence, or whither, 
That seemest so to float on frailest feather. 

Bowing to the breeze's beck. 
Well know I thou art mightier and more regal 

Than the crag-lording eagle. 
And only am I safe upon th^ pmions 

To mount beyond the universal wreck 
Of his most desolate and doom'd dominions. 
For thou dost wean my Spirit 

From its clogging corse. 
And on wings dost b^r it 

To its holier source — 
Love, which from my beloved forever gives it nurse. 

Still! — ^Art thou still? Yet hearken! heaven's hall 
Is voluble with echoes, not of thee 
But vision- voiced memory; 
For thou descended art, like a fresh birth 

Of childhood, to the earth, 
Where, like sweet chiming after Sabbath hymns. 

The tinkling sheep conclude thy ritual: 
High ma^s is done, and lowly day begins. 

Ah me! I have not heart, 
Mute Singer, to depart 
Alone, returning to man's mock-creation. 

Rise! be not dead 

To me, but fly before 
That I may follow after and adore, 

Like Night enamoured, 
Kissing at eve the footsteps of the Mom. 

Arise! Be bom 
Again, by this my conjuration: 

By him whom first, elate, 
Thou mettest at heaven's gate 
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Reining his steed to water at those springs. 
Whose throat entun'd to Nature's pitu 

Bids mortals marvel which 
Of ye disciple were, which master. 
Save that his notes thy simj^e score exceed 
As airs which sweeten the moist mtadow-reed 

Swell in the organ's mouth to meanings vaster, — 
By him, and all who frcnn thy nest took wings — 
Singers of England and the English heart, 
Whereso its pulses start, 
To whom thy lyric rage 
Was an unconscious tutelage, 
And theirs even now a magic mesh of fancies 

To catch thee in thy trances, — 
By these, and thee, and Beauty, which o'ergloweth 
Thy bosom, but above 
All these — ^by Love, by Love, 
Whose rapture all thy radiance overfloweth, 
I conjure thee. 
Bird if thou be. 
Magician of melody. 
Prophet of poesie, 
Charmed and Charmer-Spirit of the Skies — 
Arise I 
And me on music to my lady bring. 

Where bt it ^ven 
That I to her may smg 
As thou to heaven. 
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THIS SEASON'S DRAMA: A 
RETROSPECT 

The theatres have all put on their 
summer clothes, and shut their doors till 
the autumn. Alone the roof-gardens are 
high in public &ivor. The time has come, 
therefore, to consider rapidly what of 
significance the past seas(Hi bias brought 
forth in the field of the drama. 

The general feeling is one of dissatis- 
faction. We have not lacked variety; 
we have not lacked individual excellence ; 
and beyond a doubt the standard of act- 
ing, judged from the point of view of 
casts, has advanced as decidedly as the 
standard of presentation, judged from 
the point of view of scenery and cos- 



tumes. But in what is most essential to 
the value of drama as a form of art, we 
have made little progress, if any. 

Let us speak more specifically: The 
drama since its inception in Greece has 
ever presented two phases, which, at 
their highest, necessarily c<xnmingie,and 
whose separation and emphatic consid- 
eration singly, spring from and result 
in either narrowness or licentiousness. 
Wliere amusement, ho matter how low 
tiie means to this end, was regarded as 
the sole purpose of the drama, a form of 
art arose whose depravity was at the 
same time one of the evidences and causes 
of the decline of Rome. Then fcdlowed 
the equally extreme attitude maintained 
by numerous members of the Mediaeval 
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Church, who condemned the drama be- 
cause it did not give that individual 
spiritual instruction which seemed to 
them alone worth gaining from the things 
of this earth. Of course, discussions 
concerning the drama antedate both 
Rome and Christianity, bat it is not 
necessary here to study either Aristotle's 
views in regard to its functions or Plato's 
ideas in regard to its evils. The general 
attitude toward the drama at the present 
day is a result largely of recent French 
models, either directly, or through Eng- 
land, and is far away from ue lofty 
standpoint of Greece. 

French tradition, it is only fair to say, 
never lost sight of the instructive, the 
ennobling — ^in a word, the moral aspect 
of dramatic art. Comeille and Racine 
show this, while in our own century, 
Alexandre Dumas His, in the preface to 
one of his plays, argued most eloquently 
the difficult case of the stage as pulpit. 
MoHere, the master entertainer of 
France, recognized and exemplified the 
drama's social value on its corrective 
side. And so the tale runs on of art con- 
taining the seeds both of enjoyment and 
ennoblement. This alone, whether in 
literature, in sculpture, in music or paint- 
ing is the greatest art. Such art the 
French authors and audiences of the 
present day are tending, in their drama, 
to forget, and both England and Amer- 
ica are following suit. 

If the reader of these lines will stop 
for a minute to consider his feelings to- 
ward the theatres, he will, we venture 
to say, admit that he looks upon the 
theatre merely as a place of amusement, 
and provided that the play makes a few 
hours pass pleasantly, he will not take 
the trouble to think much about what he 
has seen. It may have been merely an 
aggregation of costumes and pretty 
faces ; a light flow of wit ; a piquant pict- 
uring of escapades that one does not dis- 
cuss in society ; a series of exciting but 
impossible adventures ; anything, in fact, 
that entertains. New Yorkers are frank- 



ly in a condition where they lay stress 
entirely on diis one side of the drama, 
and care not a rap for its possibilities of 
inspiration both as to thought and to 
action. Our plays are saved from the 
vtilgarity and depravity of the England 
of die Restoration only by the fact that 
we Americans are fundamentally a dean, 
upright people, who would foirbid any 
marked overstepping of the bounds of 
decency or morality. If the feet of our 
commercial managers wander now and 
then slightly beyond the limits which we 
consider as right, our trait of non-inter- 
ference leads us to tolerate the excursion. 
This trait is of a kind of indifference 
which, while unfortunate in one respect, 
on the other hand renders us impervious 
to what might otherwise be evQ influ- 
ences. Coupled with an attitude that 
dissociates drama from life, it minimizes 
the danger of such plays as Zasa and 
SaPho. 

It is just this indifference and this at- 
titude which we must shake off if we are 
ever to leave posterity the heritage of a 
national drama such as France and Eng- 
land possess. Miss Hobbs, The Tyranny 
of Tears, The Interrupted Honeymoon 
were very well in their way, but wno can 
be satisfied with a diet of nightingales' 
tongues? The dramatizations of books, 
which have been presented in such num- 
bers this winter, fulfilled their purpose, 
but that is all. Real creative genius did 
not display itself either in Ben^Hur or in 
The Pride of Jenmco or even in Becky 
Sharp. In fact, if one excepts The Chil- 
dren of the Ghetto (whose failure, we 
think, is easily explained, and has already 
been discussed in this magazine) and 
Brother Officers, there have been no 
thoroughly satisfactory new plays. Mr. 
Esmond has made his appearance as a 
dramatist of promise, and Mr. Sothem 
in producing an English version of 
Hauptmann's The Sunken Bell, has 
given a bright ray of hope to those who 
appreciate how greatly the stage may be 
elevated by actors of Mr. Sotliem*s 
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standing, if only they will risk, for a 
short time, a portion of the box receipts 
in order to present plays that are worth 
while. The usual success of Irving and 
Miss Terry, of Mansfield and of Jeffer- 
son call here for no comment beyond the 
statement that no new important actors 
have sprung up on our stage. This 
thought is to be connected with the lack 
of high seriousness among the writers of 
our drama. Great and strong characters 
no longer are drawn, and excepting the 
portrayal of various phases of love, deep 
emotions seldom enter into the plays pre- 
sented. Harper's Weekly has already 
suggested the pity of the failure of our 
best and most lovable actor to take the 
place of leader in a movement toward 
the furtherance of our national drama. 
Mr. Bronson Howard and Mr. Brander 
Matthews took a step in the right direc- 
tion, but their work, lacking r^ action, 
was not successful, and Mr. Gillette, in 
some ways the most capable of American 
playwrights, was contented to do inter- 
esting detective work throughout the 
winter. The year has thus brought no 
lasting contribution to American dra- 
matic literature, — and, indeed, it would 
seem that the public has come no nearer 
the time when it shall look forward to 
some great American play, as it now 
looks forward with expectant pride to 
the supreme flowering of native genius in 
fiction and in poetry. 

We question whether a hundred of the 
more wealthy and presumedly cultured 
people of New York went to see any play 
this winter such as Way Down East. It 
would probably and naturally have bored 
them as a rather crude and simple per- 
formance. Yet the interest of the large 
audiences during all its many perform- 
ances remains as a convincing argument 
of the closeness into which the drama 
can be brought with life, exerting bene- 
ficial influences and not confining itself 
to the limited aspects presented in so 
many of our theatres. As soon as people 
of culture and of wealth, who should be 



the patrons of the stage, realize the pos- 
sibilities of drama, realize Ivow these pos- 
sibilities are being wasted nowail^ys, and 
determine not to be satisfied unless^ in 
some at least, of their theatres the crea^ 
tive work of American authors is pro- 
duced to the exclusion of the empty, 
sometimes amusing, sometimes question- 
able reproductions of French and English 
plays, — as soon as this happens we may 
hope for productions of which our chil- 
dren's children may still be proud. It is 
hypocrisy to maintain the necessity of 
legal intervention in stage affairs as long 
as we refuse to take a position which 
would soon make such intervention un- 
necessary ; and it is folly ever to hope for 
any real accomplishment in our drama, 
unless we recognize the validity of those 
principles and ideals whose maintenance 
alone can result in great art. The public 
must shake off both its easy-going tol- 
eration of worthless plays, and its indif- 
ference to the drama as a method of 
communicating those thoughts which 
actuate what is best in all life ; it must, 
further, take a patriotic interest in the 
reproductions of all that is more distinct- 
ly American life, or the work of Ameri- 
can authors. The public ileed not, and 
should not, give up its belief that the 
theatre should entertain; but the enter- 
tainment must be of a higher order than 
the amusement of a moment. The 
amusement of a moment can well be the 
business of some theatres, but the de- 
velopment of our drama must lie along 
other lines. With independence and sin- 
cerity as the watchwords of the drama- 
tists, backed by public approval, they 
and the actors can raise our stage from 
the unsatisfactory plane toward which 
commercialism has driven it, and in the 
near future make the beginnings of a 
national drama having more lasting 
worth than the unrepresentative, unin- 
spired and uninspiring plays which have 
marked in New York the closing year of 
the nineteenth century. 

George S. Hellmak. 
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MAKERS OF LITERATURE. By 
George Edward Woodbcrry. The 
Macmillan Company. 

A well-known man of letters once said 
to the present reviewer: "Professor 
Woodberry in his criticism is as brilliant 
as Lowell and more safe/' This seems 
to be an admirable judgment upon the 
work contained in this volume of essays 
old and new. Undeniably Mr. Lowell's 
critical work, with its constant overplay 
of color, jest and humor, has a quality, 
most conveniently to be described as 
brilliance, that is wanting in the more 
serious and quietly academic style of 
Professor Woodberry. But if by brill- 
iance in its larger significance we mean 
flashing insight, unhesitant and infallible 
power to express the most elusive shades 
in interpretation, and above aU, the abil- 
ity to comprehend a subject fully in its 
many aspects without losing the main 
aspect of the unity of the whole, tiien 
surely Professor Woodberry is the peer 
of Lowell. And in all matters pertain- 
ing to completeness of treatment and the 
rounding out of a comprehensive consid- 
eration of a poet's work, he is Lowell's 
superior. As compared with the essays 
in Makers of Literature, much of the 
older critic's work seems sketchy, frag- 
mentary and incomplete. Insight is never 
lacking, nor the exquisite rendition of 
the finest, subtlest and most delicately 
framed judgments; but the circuit is 
rarely completed, and the last word, 
which should bind all together in a per- 
fect critical whole, is rarely written. 
Lowell always serves the lecturer with 
three points to make, and but an hour 
to make them in. In an essay like that 
by Professor Woodberry on Matthew 
Arnold, on the other hand, which is in 
all respects a model example of what good 



criticism may hope and must strive to 
accomplish, one feels that notlung re- 
mains to be said — either in point of acope 
or of emphasis. And as for the surety 
of this critic's opinions, the absence of 
the personal equation which counts so 
much in Lowell's criticism, the constant 
but unobtrusive reference to fundamental 
principle, the careful preliminary weigh- 
ing of every statement, which is, how- 
ever, not "allowed to interfere with the 
sense of the original spontaneity of the 
thought, carry with them a force of con- 
viction that few critics have the power of 
exerting. Mr. Lowell, in spite of the bet 
that no American critic has been better 
founded in the principles of idealism of 
which he was the apostle and prophet, too 
often trusted to driving his statements 
home with a ptm or a jest to be given quite 
the implicit confidence that one rests in 
the judgments of a more sober and consci- 
entious critic like Professor Woodberry. 
It is the splendid combination of inspira- 
tion and conscientiousness that makes 
Professor Woodberry a very remarkable 
critic whose reputation must inevitably 
be established high in the estimation of 
all to whom literature is a transcendent 
aim of life, philosophy and art 

Makers of Literature is a reprint of 
Professor Woodberry's Studies in Letters 
and Life (1890), enriched by eight new 
papers. Curiously enough, of the old 
essays, that one, "On the Promise of 
Keats," to which the critic mentioned 
above referred particularly, is omitted in 
the present collection, — ^why, we cannot 
explain save on the ground of a publish- 
er's oversight, as it was one of the most 
valuable of the entire collecti(Hi and gen- 
erally so recognized. The only other 
omission, and this on the contrary ap- 
pears to have been made purposely, is 
the short paper on " Italian Renaissance 
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Literature'' in "Some Illustrations of 
Idealism." The new essays are those on 
Matthew Arnold and Coleridge, rq>rinted 
from the Library of the Worlds Best 
Literature; two further Shelley articles : 
Shelley's Poetry: A Sketch," and 
Shelley's Work " — the prominence 
given to Shelley in the three essays be- 
ing an indication of Professor Wood- 
berry's ruling passion — " Charles Lamb ; 
or Elia " originally prefixed to the critic's 
edition of 3ie Essays of Elia; "The 
Poetry of Aubrey de Vere," from a se- 
lection of the Irish poet's verse ; and two 
American appreciations, "John Green- 
leaf Whittier" and "James Russell 
Lowell." Of the reprinted essays and 
of Professor Woodberry's critical work 
in general, it is necessary to say little 
here. Suffice it that throu^out one finds 
in relation those theories of life and ideals 
of art and of character, that, disengaged 
from specific applications and devdoped 
in an orderly fashion from the funda- 
mental principle of idealism as the mo- 
tive force of man's soul in all its various 
activities, are built up into Professor 
Woodberry's New Defence of PoefrN 
printed for the first time last year, witn 
the Heofrt of Man volume, but long known 
and established in the loft^ line of artes 
poeticae from Plato and Aristotle, Sidney 
and Shelley, by those who have been stu- 
dents under Professor Woodberry in Co- 
lumbia Coll^fe courses. It is criticism 
of the highest type and of it may be said, 
as he himself wrote of the criticism of 
Aubrey de Vere, that " criticism of this 
sort, ... has a quality that does not 
fall far short of the worth of direct re- 
flection upon the things of the mind, 
though it deals with them through the 
medium of literature instead of m life 
itself " — even where, as in this particular 
essay, the criticism is of criticism and so 
touches life at two removes. 

Of the additional articles those on 
iWhittier and Lowell hold perhaps the 
greatest interest, since we fed that our 
American literature has yet to be inter- 



preted and to be assigned its definite place 
and significance. The essay on Whittier 
is likely to remain final. It is a brilliant 
example of contemporary criticism, ac- 
quiring a point of view and a back- 
ground. Professor Woodberry appre- 
hends the relation of New ^gland to 
America, and of Whittier to New Eng- 
land and so to the whole American peo- 
ple: "if Whittier be regarded, as he 
sometimes is, as a representative Ameri- 
can poet, it is not without justice. He 
is really national so far as the q)irit of 
New Eiigland has passed into the nation 
at large ; and that vast body of Western 
settlers who bore New England to the 
frontier, and yet look back to the old 
homestead, find in him the sentiment of 
their past. There can be little question, 
too, tliat he is representative of a far 
larger portion of the American people 
than any of the dder poets. His lack of 
the culture of the schools has here been 
in his favor, and has brought him closer 
to the common life; he is more demo- 
cratic than he otherwise might have been ; 
and the pneople, recognizing in him their 
own strain, have accq)ted him with a 
judgment as valid as that with whidi cul- 
tivated critics accept the work of the man 
of genius who is also an artist One 
calls him a local poet rather to define 
his qualities than to characterize his 
range." 

And at the condusion of the essay 
Professor Woodberry reminds us of a 
fact that might often be a stumbling 
block for the critic of narrower sympa- 
thies and with an eye more singly on the 
spedal standards of art and taste which 
have thdr value in estimating the work 
of poets of a different fibre, but need not 
necessarily interfere with our conception 
of poetry primarily as an expression of 
life in its broadest aspects : " This opinion 
that Whittier belongs to that dass of 
writers in whom the man is larger than 
his work is a just one. Over and above 
his natural genius was his character. At 
every step of the analysis, it is not with 
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art, but with matter, not with literature 
of taste, but with that of Ufe, not with 
a poet's skill, but with a man's soul, that 
we find ourselves dealing; in a word, 
it is with character almost sdely/' 

The essay on Lowell is less final. Pro- 
fessor Woodberry himself forestalls this 
criticism. He does not attempt to define 
the ultimate value of Lowell's abundant 
and many-sided work. His main pur« 
pose is to indicate the spiritual unity un- 
derlying and binding together all the 
phases of his brilliant and varied career 
— to contradict a dangerously easy im- 
pression that in Lowell the scholar, Low- 
ell the statesman, Lowell the poet, Lowell 
the critic, there were simply so many 
different sorts of men. It is perhaps 
difficult to unify so various a life; but 
*' If there is a due that may be used, it 
is to be sought in his individuality, in the 
fact that his ten talents have somehow 
been melted and fused into one, and that 
the greatest— the talent of being a man 
first and everything else afterward." 

Lowell is the antithesis of Whittier. 
The latter represents the simple heart 
and mind and character of the American 
people. The former in his complexity 
and culture stands for the high degree 
of civilization that has already been de- 
veloped in our country. Professor 
Woodberry aims to show that because 
complex and highly refined, Lowell's ex- 
pression is neither less immediate for the 
type of mind it expresses, nor less uni- 
versal in its vital and human interests. 
** It is true that the spontaneity of a 
complex mind wears a different aspect 
from that of a simpler nature, but essen- 
tially it is the same, and brings with it 
the same reality of life, the same genu- 
ineness and sincerity, on account of which 
it is justly thought to be a primary ele- 
ment in the genius of great writers and 
true poets." 

It is to be hoped that Professor Wood- 
berry after havmg in this brief review of 
Lowell's work established the theoretical 
unity, sincerity, universality of his spirit. 



will give us another essay, or a series of 
essays — ^why not a bocdc? — ^in which he 
shall make a more qmific investigation 
into the genius of Lowell as it is revealed 
in his written works, and establish the 
actual and relative value of his distin- 
guished achievement in criticism and 
poetry for America and for the world. 

THE HOUSE OF A HUNDRED 
LIGHTS. By Frederic Ridgcly Tor- 
rence. Small, Maynard & Q>. 

The hundred quatrains tfiat constitute 
Mr. Torrence's first book of verse sug- 
gest certain interesting thoughts r^;ard- 
mg the writing of poetry. These four 
hundred lines are called a Psalm of Ex- 
perience, and the casual reader might 
consider them as expressing the life- 
philosophy of an old man. The more 
careful reader, however, will, we believe, 
detect the absence of a certain unity of 
outlook, leading him to infer that the 
author is not speaking from actual ex- 
perience. The trend of the book is 
toward an optimism of faith, a kind of 
" Eat, drink and be merry, yet to-morrow 
we do not die " creed ; still some of the 
quatrains imply skepticism, others ag- 
nosticism, while still others (the sixth, 
for instance,) pantheism. The thought 
of the verses points thus to a knowled^ 
of thinkers; but there is lacking tl^t 
deep sense of conviction which can come, 
we must believe, only with the expres- 
sion of intense personal feeling such as 
life alone can give in the fullest. 

Of the charm dwelling in Mr. Tor- 
rence's lines praise may warmly be 
spoken. He has won from the Ori- 
ent much of its magic of imagery, 
and has himself contributed that epi* 
grammatic essence which is the soul 
of a quatrain. Though once his fancy 
runs riot, and the moon is described 
as the '* arched eyebrow " of Night, 
"a woman vaguely veiled," there arc 
many instances of originality and grace. 
Especially fortunate are the lines : 
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Bethink ika^ friend ^ what fine springs rise 
impUenily from the sea*s bed^^ 

and these : 

This raindrop makes me dream brave dreams 
ef haw to overcome the sea. 

With that stanza, which of all the five- 
score in the volume will probably be 
most generally liked, we shall dose this 
short criticism of the work of a man 
whose gift of beautiful expression is such 
that one must hope to see it applied to 
some subject nearer his life, and thus 
more vital, nearer his heart, and thus 
more intense than the literary philosophy 
of this first work : 

I saw them kissing in the shade * 
and knew the sum of all my lore : 

Cod gave them Youth, God gave them Love^ 
and even God can give no mare. 



THE TOUCHSTONE. By Edith 
Wharton. Charles Scribner's Sons. 

The same qualities that were discern- 
ible in Mrs. Wharton's former volume. 
The Greater Inclination are to be found 
in The Touchstone. There is the same 
taste for the unusual situation, and the 
same delicate and subtle analysis of char- 
acter. This is a study of the successive 
steps in a man's spiritual degradation 
and his loss of self-respect, resulting 
from one disreputable and disloyal act — 
the selling of the personal and intimate 
letters that had been written to him years 
before by Mrs. Aubyn, the celebrated 
novelist, for publication, after her death. 
Glennard committed this sin against his 
honor and his decency in order to obtain 
the money that he needed before he could 
marry Alexa Trent. One friend was ac- 
cessory to the act, but even Flamel did 
not know that the letters Glennard 
Avished to sell had been written to him. 
After his marriage, Glennard's constant 
preoccupation was to keep the knowledfi;e 
of his share in the publication of the 



Aubyn letters from his wife. After the 
letters had appeared in print, this was 
rendered difficult through his own acute 
sensitiveness to the shsune of his action, 
which kept him ever at the point of self- 
betrayal through irritation and whicli 
warped his whole spirit to a state of sus- 
picious suspense. At length he had rea- 
son to believe that Flamel had divined 
his secret, and having placed a low esti- 
mate upon his friend's honesty, he de- 
termines to let his wife know everything. 
He is unable to summon up suifficient 
courage to tell her, so he lets fall into her 
hands a check for the first royalties from 
the publishers. Alexa drops no hint of 
having seen the incriminating paper, and 
Glennard is forced to believe that she 
acquiesces in his dishonor, for the sake 
of the fortune it has brought. His wife 
thus cheapened, he passes from bad to 
worse, living now in an atmosphere thor- 
oughly befouled. Certain actions on the 
part of Flamel and Alexa lead Glennard 
at length to think that his wife loves 
Flamel, and he suspects that this friend 
of his is holding the secret of the letters 
as a last card to win his wife away from 
him. He insults Flamel and finds that 
his friend had known nothing previously 
of the authorship of the letters. Then 
he seeks out his wife and insults her with 
Flamel in the coarsest manner. His 
d^;radation is complete. Now com- 
mences the ascent. This is more diffi- 
cult to manage, as such things always 
are, especially when the problem is com- 
plicated as it is here, and when it is part 
of the artist's game to forswear all such 
violent modes of procedure as dual out- 
bursts of anger and consequent separa- 
tion. Mrs. Wharton manages the situa- 
tion by keeping Alexa perfectly cool, 
perfectly self-possessed, with an eye to 
all the rights of both parties, all the ex- 
tenuating circumstances, and by making 
her maintain judicious silence at critical 
junctures, llirough all this situation, 
Alexa is nothing short of a marvel. The 
only trouble is, she is not flesh and blood. 
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Little by little, as the scene progresses 
and moves from the subsidiary matter of 
Flamel's love-making to the main matter 
of the letters, Glennard learns the truth 
concerning his wife's attitude toward 
his former furtive disclosure. 

** ' You hate me/ broke from him. 

She made no answer. 

' Say you hate me f ' he persisted. 

* ThaX would have been so simple/ she 
answered with a strange smile/' therd>y 
giving the keynote to Mrs. Wharton's 
method. As it was, she could not hate 
because she pitied; she had not spoken, 
because she had wanted Glennard to 
come to hate his action by himself; she 
could not blame, because she herself had 
been the innocent cause of her husband's 
wrong-doing. Somehow or other, in this 
wise and in two chapters, husband and 
wife slip out of their difficulty through 
the agency of Mrs. Wharton's facile pen» 
and come to a final re-adjustment. 

Such is the intricate character of the 
plot The story is original, that is, for 
fiction, and the telling of it is consist- 
ent — at least as far as we can trust our 
own judgment under the spell of Mrs. 
Wharton s persuasiveness — ^with the one 
exception of the character of Flamel. 
Given at first as a weak and contemptible 
man, the fit tool for Glenward's purposes, 
he turns upon us in his scene with Glen- 
ward with an unexpected show of nobil- 
ity and almost wins our sympathies in 
the last act with the appeal of outraged 
friendship. Still, this may all be in the 
contrast with Glennard at that particu- 
lar point, and may simply indicate the 
depth to which Stephen has fallen, when 
even Flamel can read him a lesson in 
chivalry and integfrity. 

As with the first book, so here too, we 
must speak of the unsavoriness of the 
spirit of Mrs. Wharton's work. She has 
the gift of epigram and this she uses to 
distil the worldliness of the world she 
knows. There is a kind of coarseness in 
her reflections, a taint of well-bred vul- 
garity in her comments on the motives 



and actions of mankind in society. We 
have marked a few of her epigrams to 
illustrate this point : 

'' There are times when the constancy 
of the woman one cannot marry is almost 
as trying as that of the woman one does 
not want to/' 

'' It was the kind of book that makes 
elderly ladies lower their voices and call 
each other ' my dear,' when thqr furtive- 
ly discuss it." 

''We are all the sport of fate; and 
fate had so previously ordered tlie chro- 
nology of Margaret Aubyn's romance 
that when her husband (Ued Glennard 
felt as thoueh he had lost a friend." 

There is little that is attractive about 
any of the characters, and nothing that 
actively enlists our sympathies at any 
point. Glennard is a vain, sophisticat- 
ed, and weak-spirited youth from the 
start, and we are only kept from pitying 
Alexa because we feel that die who is 
depicted so cool, astute and calculating 
should have divined pretty accurately the 
character of Stephen before she married 
him. As for Margaret Aubyn» it may 
be that, as she does not appear in the 
action, and as we have to tedce her on 
Mrs. Wharton's word, we malign her; 
but however much she may ht Mrs. 
Wharton's ideal of the brilliant and fas- 
cinating woman of letters, for us she 
seems the type of horror that that class is 
capable of achieving as an extreme out- 
rage against their sex; and had Glen- 
nard been a different sort of man, we 
could have S3rmpathized with the martyr- 
dom of her persistent correspondence, 
and with the vengeance, had it but been 
wreaked with maliciousness, brought 
upon her after her death, by his publica- 
tion of her letters. As it is, the action 
was merely base, but quite in keeping 
with the world in which it was commit- 
ted, through which is diffused a spirit 
more like that we had supposed peculiar 
to the Indian society of Mr. Kipling and 
Mrs. Steele, than to any other quarter 
of the g^obe. 
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Sonnet: To the Hudson 

By George S. Hellman 

Vfhere in its old historic splendor stands 
The home of England's far-famed Parliament , 
And waters of the Thames^ in calm content 
At England's fame, flows slowly o'er their sand; 
And w/iere the Rhine past vine-entwined lands 
Courses in castled beauty ^ there I went ; 
And far to Southern rivers flower-besprent ; 
And to the icy streams of northern strands. 

Then mine own native shores I trod once more^ 

And, gazing on thy waters' majesty, 

TJie memory, O Hudson, came to me 

Of one who went to seek the wide world o'er 

For love ; but found it not. Then home turned he 

And saw his mother waiting at the door. 

Comments 



/N the world re-shaping events that 
the Eastern problem has brought 
into the realms of possibility in the 
near future, Spain will surely have 
little part. Though it would be hazard- 
ous to say that the Spanish government 
will never again have authoritative voice 
in the council of the nations, it seems 
very certain that the position she once 
held is part of the irretrievable past. All 
this belongs, of course, in the fields of 
history and of politics, and its mention 
would not be especially appropriate here 
were it not for an interesting thought in 
connection with literature, suggested by 
the fate of Spain. 

The cause of the collapse of Spanish 
power (as, similarly, the reason for the 
decline of the Chinese Empire) resolves 



itself, in its final analysis, into an insist- 
ence upon old methods, a determination 
on the part of Spain to go ahead in its 
own way, without regard either to 
changed conditions or to the force of cir- 
cumstances. That Spain's methods were 
selfish, autocratic and cruel, paralleling, 
or rather continuing, the mode of gov- 
ernment characterizing the great France 
of Louis XIV. and the great Spain of 
Charles V., and that these methods, once 
so efficient in building up power, have led 
to a deep downfall, afford reassuring evi- 
dence of the upward trend of civilization. 
This is certainly the loftiest lesson of 
Spain's loss of empire. But the most 
patent and the one sure to be accepted by 
pessimists as well as optimists must be 
sought in the fact, here proved on so 
world-wide a scale, that defeat from a 
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fimwijl point d 

pofftsQo of faini who rcfnscs to rcoogmxc 



vfaatCFcr fais mociFC or iiMfiuiic, 
tends against the sfHiit ci las age And 
dns, viiicli is troe of ercnr mm, is trot 
of CTcrr natinn and of aH in nature. 



forth tins trntli, vitiitfae most of insi^lir, 
tiac most of potfaos and the most of fan- 
woff mmcu oi laugliicr and tears and 
deep knovrfedge oi the unii er sa l heart, is 
a Spanish book. It is. posabir exoqit- 
ing tbeir narinnal qac, 11 Cid, die great- 
est pride of the Spanish peqple. Thsr 
are proud and food of D^m QmixoU be- 
canse it rnihorfirs in eteraaDr dehghtfol 
form tbeu* own qoatitics of ooaragc, of 
generositT, of hmnor, of ooortcsr and 
hospitafitr ; perhaps the to ocfae s of cm- 
dty in the book oake it more Spanish 
for them; the instances of pride certainhr 

of 



- ^ 



the references to their historr add to the 
Spaniards* en jojmcot. TheTcannac,hov- 
erer. k>re Don Quixote hjnwrit more than 
we do^ for we see in him the bra^e knight, 

k^^val and true, tenderlv human and in- 
dormtabiv ideaL That Cervantes coo- 
ceired of him as a madman b profaabhr 
so» — a gexxtie madman led astrar bj 
k>fty principles of a past societv. Cer- 
Tantcs did not wish to ridictile chzvalnr, 
whose forms had alreadr kng been dis- 
carded, bat finding in the exaggerated 
romances of chiralnr a rich Add for his 
talents of hxmior, created oczt of a mild 
cotmtry ge ntl eman a daring knight-er- 
rant, whose many adrentnres^ in dien^ 
sehes noUj inspired, resixk in discom- 
fiture and often pain because of their 
hero's inabilitT to adapt himself to his 
suizuundmgs and his age. 

We cannot rest satisfied widi consid- 
ering Don Quixote as a marfman^ how- 
erer noble and knrable. Radier. with 
Lowell and other Fnglirfi critics^ we hold 



die 

ttpc of noan who mnaiii^ true to himsrif 
at anr cxast, not insaa e ii , hot fearlesslr 

When snch a natnre 



world, a worid 



there is hm hmI to be nnsfoftnne on one 
side; not the world's ; the oonfiict is too 
nnrqml This is the great Law dat all 
mns .vjitBiiH to; this is the great Law 
to which the tae of Spain bears witness. 
Bet in Dom QmxaU a Tmtfa greater 
than this law lies embedded for him who 
win seek it: the tmdi that adherence to 
a high ^amtiid of at'iiun is m^Hrng 
and ermobfa^gp and itseif of worth even 
though njumal ciliMJiles hinder, and 
material resnhs £ul nnmcdiately to jus- 
tify. It is a pitj that Certantes, lut 
.seeing m his work its higfaest mhercnt 
greatness,— or perhaps as a oooocssion 
to the CathoHc rd ^ion — made his hero 
repent on his draihhnl, and speak of 
an his noble duagh misgiiided deeds as 
foOr and madnrCT Yet tibe beanty of a 
whole liie*s action cannot for as be swept 
awaj br a fow pages. Don Quixote re- 
mains not onh- the exponent (negatiTelj) 
of the law of comp ro mise widi the world, 
bet cquanr of the truth of the mlHlity 

of adherence to ideals. 

« « ^ 9 # # 

Men swing between the two forces of 
Expediency and RighL SometiiDes the 



the peace of hap p in e ss . This was not 
possible for Don Quixote as Cenrantes 
has drawn him ; perhaps it was possible 
for the Spain we defeated. At any rate, 
she has ilhistrated the law set f ordi in 
her greatest work of genins; at heavy 
cost, indeed, of life, treastire and power. 
It is not too late for her to dioose higher 
principles of action, and in cle a ving fear- 
lessly^ patiently, and imceasingly to 
them, gain for herself in a finer sense 
than tim to which she can now lay ciaim 
the title of die Don Quixote anxx^ the 
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OIN' out to-day, Peters?" 
asked one of the Jinks Brothers 
of that famous man, as they 
walked into O'Malley's lumber 
shanty together, Saturday noon. 

" No, by Gee, I ain't," was the em- 
phatic reply. ** When a man has no 
place to go, an' goes there, he's such a 
worn-out old fool it don't pay to git him 
half-sded." 

How do you make that out. Bang? " 
Well, when a man can't go nowheres 
else, he always goes to the la^ke, an' I call 
that no place for a man to go, eh? " 

" It wa'n't long since you was there, 
I'll bet," retorted Jinks. 

" Four days. That's why I know. 
That there Lake Placid is such a doggone 
slippery place it don't stick in a man's 
mind more'n a week. If he remembered, 
he wouldn't go next time." 

The men began to come in from their 
work in the woods near by. Those who 
worked too far up on the ridge had taken 
a lunch. The chopping partners came in 
together. The skidders, who haul the 
scattered logs into piles, drove their 
horses in, — sometimes by tfie tail, — stop- 
ping to water them at the brook. The 
gutterers, who cut out paths for the skid- 
ders, followed them. All poured into the 
" dog-room " to wash and to comb their 
hair. This was their chief concession to 
custom. Some of them, notably the 
Jinks Brothers, parted their hair in the 
middle and brushed it down in a conven- 
tional fashion which gave a queer incon- 
gruity to their soiled uncovered shirts 
and torn trousers and stockings. Soon 
the men entered the kitchen, and flopping 
their legs over the benches, sat down at 
the tables which ran the whole length of 
the cabin. They had no perplexing bill 
of fare to consult. The cook once said 



she wished they would have breakfast at 
night so that she might have all day to 
get it in. But in fact any of the meals 
might have exchanged names with any 
other. Their own mother the cook could 
not have told them apart. Pork, pota- 
toes and beans; beans, potatoes and pork. 
But the men's appetites were as new as 
their bill of fare was old. 

After dinner, with few words the men 
got back quickly to their labor. The 
strong pervading sense of animal life and 
vigor seemed to leave the cabin, and there 
remained a quiet homelike air. TTie 
cook, her husband and two children and 
the chore-boy were the real inhabitants, 
upon whom a horde of savages rushed in 
at meal-time, devastating the table, and 
leaving them to prepare for the next on- 
slaught as best they might. 

Daddy, the half-witted chore-boy, 
gathered the tin tea-cups into a dish-pan, 
and carried them down to the brook, 
which ran past the edge of the clearing. 
Daddy improved every possible occasion 
to go down to the brook. He loved to 
get near enough to distinguish the two 
voices in its continual talk. He could 
hear its intrusive rush, like the noise of a 
crowd, all day as he went about the cabin, 
and louder still at night as he lay in his 
bunk. It comforted him to hear it It 
seemed to him the voice of that great 
world of knowledge which he could never 
enter. 

The place where he usually sat was an 
open clearing made in the heart of the 
woods. Trees crowded thickly about its 
edge, as though they had made way a lit- 
tle for man, but would close in again as 
soon as he should go away. The shanty 
was built of spruce logs, moss-chinked. 
Bark of the same trees covered the roof 
so that the whole dwelling looked a part 
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of the wood about it and not a man-built 
thing. The little stream, uncleft by any 
civilizing axe was more human to 
Daddy's mind, with its familiar daily 
chat 

*' Runnin' water, runnin' water," he 
meditated. " Nobody ever ketched it 
Always a-talkin' something over, — tellin' 
where it's goin', maybe. I can't just 
make out. One voice high and whisper- 
in'. One voice low and steady. Times I 
think they're talkin' to the wind. Then 
again it's the rain. But to-day they're 
just thinkin' out loud. 'F I could only 
hear what they say maybe I might know 
— I might know — ^what everybody knows 
but me." 

" Daddy! " called the irritable though 
not malicious voice of the cook, ** Be you 
tryin' to run the hull brook through them 
cups? " The boy jumped up and hurried 
back to his work. The cook scolded him 
and gave him a hot doughnut. 

About the middle of 3ie afternoon half 
a dozen of the men came in. There were 

Sassy" Dick Tolette, and Minard or 

Minny" Le Beau, Mart Kinkead and 
John Morey, Tony Serche the most in- 
cessant talker, and little Val Godard the 
stillest man in camp. Mart Kinkead was 
in the lead. The cook's husband called 
out to him as the men approached the 
shanty: 

" Dinner bell ain't rung yet, Mart." 

Kinkead, who had become deaf by ex- 
plosions in the mines, mistook the word. 

"Yes, that's what, Danny. We're 
goin' to get drunk. I hain't had a good 
time for a month. If I don't get drunk 
I'm a goat." And the big fellow looked 
as jubilant as a Thanksgiving turkey. 

" Mart goin' get drong. I take care 
him. I'm awfu' goo' boy," said Sassy 
Dick with a wink. 

" By the great Jeroozlum, if we don't 
have to bring you back on two jumpers, 
itll be the first time," growled Morey. 

"Where's Daddy, anyhow," Le Beau 
asked finally. " He's the guide of this 
here crowd." 
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The fact was that Daddy did sometimes 
go into town with the men, although he 
never drank — didn't know enough to, 
Tony said. He would go about with 
them, sit and smc^e silently and endeav(Mr 
to stop them when they drank heavily. 
More than once he had guided them to a 
hotel when they wotdd never have got 
there alone. In time they came to de- 
pend on him to keep them out of jail, and 
otherwise prevent their carousals from 
ending disastrously. They pitied him 
and looked down upon his inferior intelli- 
gence, feeling much the same sort oi 
gratitude as a blind man has for the use- 
hil dumb instinct of the dog that guides 
him about On his part there came to 
be a deep sense of responsibility. He 
felt that he must look after them as 
though they were mischievous boys. 

He shook his head when the men called 
him, and remonstrated with them a little, 
but when he saw that they were deter- 
mined, he made ready to go. The seven 
took the tote-road and entered the wood. 
Half-way to the main road they met a 
number of their fellows, at work. They 
were chopping out the worst roots and 
stumps, and now and then changing the 
course to get around mud holes. In this 
way they were running the road very close 
to a rocky bluff overhanging the river. 

" Don't let Mart and Dick get fighting 
drunk, Daddy," called out Uncle Jim 
from the log he was stripping of 
branches. 

" They'll be crazier than you be, and 
you'll never git 'em home. The rest of 
that crowd of your'n ain't over 'n above 
level-headed. Better take an axe helve 
to rap 'em over the head with." 

" You wouldn't do anything to poor 
Daddy, would you, Mart? " asked the boy 
earnestly. 

" Not if I knowed it, lad," was the an- 
swer. 

" He won't know a teleg^ph-pole from 
his own father when he comes out of De- 
lorio's," muttered Uncle Jim to himself. 
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circle of faces shone out in the firelight 
through the gathering darkness. The 
sun had gone so far down beyond the 
hills that Sie stars could be seen from the 
hollow where the camp stood, but a radi- 
ance of day still touched the clouds that 
floated high up in heaven, so that the ef- 
fect was that of a moonlit sky, clear with 
the unrivalled brilliancy of the stars when 
they shine alone. These gleamed 
through the tops of the spruces where 
the sparks from the fire lost themselves, 
and between the pointed spires of balsam 
that lined the clearing. The men told 
stories and swapped experiences and bits 
of news. Bang Peters was as usual the 
center of conversation. 

"Who do you think was the biggest 
man in the war. Bang?" inquired John 
Higgins to start the conversation. 

*' Well now, that there Sheely strikes 
me about as heavy as I reckon he did the 
Spaniards. I see some of them writers is 
down on him, but I can tell by the cut of 
his chin he's a bom fighter, and that's 
enough." 

" No doubt of that. Bang," assented 
Jack Bennett. " But I've heard some 
that knows say that name was Sly." 

" Young man," answered Bang 
gravely, " I'm sorry to spile your repita- 
tion, but them that talks any such tom- 
foolery as that, I wouldn't trust 'em to 
pemounce their own name. Look here. 
S-l-y spells Sly, don't it ? Well now, d'ye 
s'pose any man as sensible as him would 
let all them extry letters lie around loose 
in his name without doin' enough to ijay 
fer their salt? Not much. I tell you it's 
Sheely. What do you say, Uncle Jim? " 

" Cert'nly, it's Sheely," said that oracle 
with a confirming nod. Bennett was 
overwhelmed, and made to feel that both 
his natural judgment and his acquired 
culture were at fault. 

He desired, therefore, to change the 
conversation. So he began to suggest 
boarding-house reminiscences as a topic 
Almost every one had some to tell of. At 
length Bang broke out. 



" You come with us, Uncle Jim," said 
Daddy. 

" I would, boy, just fer comp'n/s sake 
if 'twa'nt fer my game leg. You'll be all 
right. Start 'em back a good long time 
'fore dark so you git past here by sun- 
down." 

The holiday party chatted a moment 
with the workers, but presently left them 
and disappeared in the wood. 

Sunday morning after breakfast each 
man in camp employed his leisure in his 
own way. Two went fishing; three 
started out with guns. Several waited 
for their turns at the one camp razor. 
" Red " Pepper determined to have his 
hair cut He sat on a log by the bam, 
and in forcible language invited Jack 
Bennett, who had once worked in a bar- 
ber shop, to attack his fiery locks with 
scissors and comb. Jack swore that the 
scissors would melt, and he did not want 
to risk losing them, for they were worth 
as much as Pepper's old head anyway. 
However he finally consented, and began 
to remove Reddy's hair in the delicate 
manner of a farmer mowing hay. 
Reddy took it all calmly as the necessary 
price which he must pay for comfort. 

As the day drew to a close the air be- 
came chilly. The men sat around in 
their shirt-sleeves and did not seem to 
mind the cold. But after supper Uncle 
Jim, that ancient and mighty hunter, be- 
gan to grumble. 

" Don't do my old bones a bit of good. 
I'm goin' to have a fire. You fellers kin 
sit around an' shiver if you want to." 

He looked about the edge of the clear- 
ing till he found a good-sized tree fallen 
over a little hollow. With this for a fire- 
place he heaped up bark and sticks, and 
when they were well lighted piled on 
heavier logs. The flames crept through 
the pile and slowly grew into a steadv 
blaze. Higher and higher they rose till 
the sparks flew up to the tree-tops before 
they went out The men began to find 
places on logs or stumps near by, till a 
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*'^ Yoa mav sav what voa like about 
^-oor camp &re and town fare, but ole 
Mis* Riley, that they osed to have op to 
Hairs, ^n-as the best cook, by jecpers, any- 
body e\*er et from. She could take some 
(Ad pork and potatoes and a wooden nut- 
meg and make the finest cnstard lemoo 
pie yon ever cL* 

** Xo troable to cook it ve know how." 
pot in Unde Jim. '* I can cook fer a 
camp of fifty men an' make *em pics and 
cakes too. an' have plenty of time to 
smoke. That last cook didn*t know 
nothin* "boot cookin* — made biscuit fike 
caimoD-balls. Gncss that was the rcasan 
the Boss fired him. But I can stand 
most anything if I hare good tea.** 

''What do yon call good tea. Unde 
Jim? *' asked Sam Jinks. 

" Strong nnff to 0oat a tenpenny naif 
repHed the old man as he mended his fire 
and changed seats to avoid the smoke of 
the new log. 

" I guess one reason I Uked ole Mis' 
Riley, resmned Bang. ^was. she was 
the only person that ever thooght I was 



* Gentlemen,' she used to say. * Fm 
glad there's one of you don't never tooch 
strong drink — do you Mr. Peters? ' 
' Never rook one single glass in my Hfe. 
ma'am.' says I. .\nd so I didn't. I al- 
wavs take five or ten. Btit :r was kinder 
tou£:h ro fool the old lady so," 

After a moment's silence. Red Pepper 
broke otit, 

** I wonder what devilment th en i lovs 



is up to in town. 

** Just what I was thinkin'.** said Hank 
Ringler from the other side of the fire. 
"* Queer how you think of the same thing 
that way. That's a kind of a mixed 
crowd, though. .\Q grcod wor k er s 
enough when they're sober, but sort of 
•jrfrieiKily to law and order other times. 
Three of them was *n that rtnnpcs over 
to Mack's last year. You re^:^fmber. 
Bang, They come back to camp roarin'. 
Someboih- started a Sght and fiurst thing 
anvbodv knowed thev was at each other 



with axes. I don't see bow any of 'em 
come out alive. " 

** You no need talk about them other 
feDers,'' put in Red Pqiper, in a hard 
tone. ** We're afl alike, die buD deviTs 
gang of tis. We'd all be there now if we 
had the monev or weren't woricm' off our 
last spree. We'd knodc down the man 
what said we hadn't our share of brains, 
but the only ooe of us Ibat has any sense 
is that fool cbore4K]y. We slave Eke 
niggers fer three weda and then go and 
blow it an in totbedevfl!" 

" Come now, Reddy, jrou're too sweep- 
in*." objected Ringkr. " There's Hsarj 
Brownfidd and Au Tide. They're steady 
enongfa," 

''Huh! Thev're married! I don't call 
it no honor to keqi straight when you 
put up a girl^'n-baby fence round you. 

This rused a hfligh at tfie bachdor^s 



Maybe tbevH bring us bock some if 

Daddy can keqi 'em from drmkm' it all 

on the way." suggested Bill Henty. It 

was a popular suggestion, and the men 

about dbe fire discussed the probabilities 

of the town delegation gelling bade that 

night. There was a certain unity of sen- 

dmect observable in O'Mallev's lumber 

camp, and die separation of its members 

was onhr a matter of cucunistance. 
« ' ^ # ^ ♦ « 

The men in town so discussed bv their 
fdlows had been spending the time rather 
({tiiethr. for Aem. They had visited 
various tavonte resorts, but had succeed- 
ed, through Dadd3r^s persuasion, and 
through lack of any convivial leader, in 
^^^'''^g only partially tinder the influence 
of Ecuor. There was much grumbling 
over *hf^ i?n^t isiaciot m state. Oaddv 
Luged iheci to go badt to camp (or fear 
it woc!d grow dark before they reached 
there. But Aey idled tfnough the after- 
i>x?r. puttmg him off. and saying that 
thev had t!ot had dieir monev's wortfi. 
At last someone made a brilliant sugges- 
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without Bang Peters? Let's get some 
whiskey and take it back to camp." 
Everybody agreed to this proposal. 
Daddy succeeded in getting them a ride 
part way home in a farmer's wagon, and 
they started in a roar of hilarity. When 
they came opposite the spot where the 
old hero of Harper's Ferry lies, Mart sud- 
denly cried out, 

" Come on boys, let's go see John 
Brown's grave and drink to the old fel- 
low." 

" No, no. Too late now," said Daddy 
in distress. " It'll be dark when we get 
back — too dark." 

"Well then let's sing 'John Brown's 
Body.' Hey, Dick, you give us the 
kcy.^' 

" Ain't got no key. Left my key in a 
trunk. VHiat for you want a key? Your 
ole mouf all a time unlock anyway. Sing 
you' self," retorted the facetious Dick. 
So Mart began with his cavernous voice, 
and the rest joined in and sang till they 
were tired. Presently they came to the 
North Elba post-office and got out to 
make the short cut across the fields. As 
they mardied along in a straggling row 
they sang again to the cows who looked 
at them with mild uncurious eyes. The 
late afternoon sun threw their silhouettes 
black against the bright stubble so that 
they could see themselves, a troop of 
shadows, swinging along with strange 
fantastic contortion of limb and swaying 
of body. The men made merry over 
these shades, pointing at them and calling 
out, 

** But his soul goes marchin' on." 

At length they came out on the main 
road agam, and immediately entered the 
forest. The sun was just above the hills, 
and his light sparkled and flashed with in- 
numerable points and twinklings through 
the interstices of the leaves. Then the 
still gray twilight of the wood settled 
slowly upon the pilgrims. 

When they turned from the main high- 
way into the tote-road or cleared path 



leading to camp the men began to clamor 
for liquor. 

" No, not yet," pleaded Daddy. " You 
said wait for Bang Peters, uet home 
first After that we can go to sleep. 
You don't want to go to sleep here. Lers 
go on. Then you can drink and I can go 
to sleep." 

" Must have some whiskey to see to 
go by," shouted Dick. " Mart, give us 
some daylight." 

Then the men drank and it affected 
each according to his nature. Some be- 
came talkative, some stupid. Mart Kin- 
kead was possessed with an overbearing 
and contentious spirit. Sassy Dick be- 
gan to sing reminiscently, 

\^** John Brown'body lie a-mouldin' in a grave, 
But*his*soul go marchin' on." 

" What does that mean, Dick? " asked 
Daddy. For answer, Dick repeated the 
lines. 

"Can't I know, Dick? Tell Daddy 
what is ' soul go marchin' on ' ? " 

" Dick ain't got no soul. He's drunk. 
Now we'll go marchin' on," called out 
Mart authoritatively. 

The party staggered after him in a 
fashion strangely foreign to the starlit 

auiet of the little lake along whose shore 
ley passed. Daddy watched them 
closely, and whenever one reeled too near 
the water pushed him back to safety. As 
they went deeper into the wood the dark- 
ness increased. The men complained 
because Daddy had not brought a lan- 
tern, forgetting that he had urged them 
to go home by daylight. There was no 
real difficulty in following the path, but 
the men kept stumbling and wanted to lie 
where they fell. Daddy roused them and 
urged them on as a shepherd urges his 
sheep. He felt a great longing to get 
once more into the light of the cabin. He 
looked up at the stars but they seemed 
very far off. He felt dimly that the com- 
pany of these men cut him off from as- 
sociation with nature. They seemed to 
know tfie meaning of life, and to put the 
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knowledge aside from choice. He de- 
sired that knowledge deeply, but could 
not find it 

His reverie was broken by the men's 
increasing disorder. Sassy Dick would 
persist in sing^^ " John Brown's Body " 
over and over with the evident belief that 
it grew more entertaining by repetition. 

" Shut up, you grind-organ monkey 
of a blasted Frenchman!" commanded 
Mart Kinkead. 

" Take more'n you to shut me up, ole 
deef man. Mebby you can't hear me 
ver* good. I'll sing it more louder." 
Then he roared out the words again. In 
the instant of silence that followed they 
could hear the river rushing over its 
rocky bed, thirty feet below. It was the 
spot where they had met the workmen on 
the day before. And the* road ran close 
to the river. 

" You started singin' it, Mart, you 
can't complain," said Tony Serche. 

*' Yes and I'll stop it too! " yelled Mart 
with that persistence in a fixed idea that 
increases in inverse ratio to its impor- 
tance. 



** 'John Brown body lie a mouldin* *- 



ft 



The angry man rushed toward the voice 
in the darkness and grappled with the 
singer. Daddy, following the sound of 
their struggle, tried to stop them. The 
three moved unconsciously toward the 
bluff. The men could hear Daddy re- 
monstrating with the fighters. 

"Too dark. Don't hurt. All get home 
safe. We can go to sleep and all right in 
the morning. Can go — go — ^back!" 

Then his voice rose in an awful cry, in- 
articulately eloquent, that seemed to fall 
and die away in the roaring of the river. 



The sound startled and partially sobered 
the men. One of them struck a match 
and revealed their position. In a moment 
they had found a way down the declivity 
and came round to the place where Daddy 
had fallen. When they found him, Le 
Beau put one ear close to his face to listen 
for breathing. But no breath was there. 
He felt for his pulse and it was still. The 
men stood by his side in a dumb inaction 
of body. Their minds were terribly 
dear. In that lightning flash of deatfi 
they saw themselves and the man who 
was gone in a truer comparison than life 
had afforded them. At last, little Val 
Godard, the stillest man in camp, broke 
the silence: 
** You can sing it now, Dick. His soul 

go marchin' on." 

♦ ♦ ♦ « ♦ * 

The men in camp huddled around the 
embers of their fire. The sound ot foot- 
steps caused them to look toward the tote- 
road. Over it came slowly, bearing a 
still form, their six companions. Tney 
laid Daddy by the fireside and told his 
story in few words. 

" An' he was the only one of us that 
ought to live," said Peters after a long 
silence, as the company rose to go into 
the cabin. 

But the six men watched by him all 
night. When day came they laid him 
beneath the spruce and hemlock and the 
red berries of the mountain ash, within 
sound of the brook he loved. In the 
branches over his head the wind breaks 
upon a million leaves as the sea beats up- 
on the pebbles of the shore. And God 
has told him at last the secret which the 
brook tells forever to the rain and to the 
wind. 
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Poe's Rank as a Writer 

By W. P. Trent 



ALTHOUGH the questionr-What 
jlM does the man Poe stand for? — 
^ m is one of the most interesting 
and vexed problems in the whole 
range of biography, I shall scarcely touch 
it here, both because it requires a weigh- 
ing of evidence hardly to be attempted in 
a popular article, and because the ques- 
tion — What does the writer Poe stand 
for? — seems to me more important for 
the American reader of to-day. We can, 
many of us, afford to be ignorant of the 
pitiful details of Poe's life ; wc need not 
discuss his addiction to alcoholism or, on 
the other hand, the sorry treatment he 
has received from some of his biog- 
raphers ; but I do not think that any of 
us, if we care for the beautiful and the 
ingenious and the marvellous things of 
literature, can afford not to have quite 
clear ideas as to what the writer of The 
Raven and The Fall of the House of 
Usher stands for in our national litera- 
ture. I shall therefore leave Poe's life 
to one side, with the remark, however, 
that I believe that his eulogists, who have 
as a rule shown an absurd inability to 
weigh evidence, have frequently done 
him as much harm as his detractors, who 
have often been unjust to him more 
through a lack of S3mipathy and a failure 
to understand his nature and his environ- 
ment than through any positive malevo- 
lence towards him. 

It is quite plain that Poe is considered 
by competent European critics to be the 
greatest author America has yet pro- 
duced. His tales at least have been 
translated into all the chief languages 
and have been widely read and more or 
less imitated. His poems, if less well 
known, have perhaps been even more in- 



fluential — ^their melody, their weirdness, 
their ideality having affected in consid- 
erable measure most modem lyrical po- 
etry. In mere number of copies sold 
Uncle Tom's Cabin probably still holds 
the record as the most successful book at 
home and abroad ever written by an 
American, and perhaps some of Cooper's 
novels have been more widely distributed 
than Poe's tales. As an influence upon 
conduct the writings of Emerson have 
seemingly had more effect abroad than 
the works of any other American author, 
and Walt Whitman has been regarded 
as the most typical writer we have pro- 
duced; but in literary influence in its 
widest sense no other American vies with 
Poe, nor has any other won such hearty 
admiration. With the partial exception 
of Cooper, who has not strongly enlisted 
the critics in his favor, Poe is practically 
the only American since Franklin who 
has been accorded sincere and wide- 
spread homage in Europe for intellectual 
achievements other than scientific — ^who 
has in other words been recognized as 
one of the world's master-writers. Irving, 
Longfellow, Hawthorne and other Amer- 
ican authors have indeed been cordially 
received by British readers; but this is 
not the same thing as breaking down the 
barriers of language and winning the 
applause of the whole civilized world. 

This is only to say that Poe stands bet- 
ter than any other American author one 
of the three most important tests of lit- 
erary supremacy — ^the test of cosmopoli- 
tan approval. How he stands two other 
chief tests — ^to wit, the approval of his 
contemporaries at home and of posterity 
at home, will be discussed presently. 
Just here I wish to point out the fact that 



* From a lecture delivered March 12, 1900, before the Lyceum of Richmond, Va. 
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in the long and splendid annals of Eng- 
lish literary history, the number of writ- 
ers who have attained, either speedily or 
after a time, wide circtdation and influ- 
ence in foreign countries is very limited. 
Such great poets as Chaucer, Spenser, 
Wordsworth, Shelley, and Tennyson 
have never really conquered the Con- 
tinent. Shakspere has done it; Mil- 
ton has done it to a certain extent at 
least; Byron and Scott have done it. 
Richardson did it also, and the influ- 
ence of Pope, Gray, Sterne and others 
can easily be traced; but when the 
list is made up it is found to be com- 
paratively a very short one. And it is 
curious to notice that in the cases of By- 
ron and Scott attempts have been made 
in England, just as in the case of Poe in 
America, to declare that they are not, 
after all, such very great writers, and that 
foreigners are not thoroughly competent 
to judge of their value. Shelley is held 
by many critics to be superior to Byron 
as a poet and Thackeray to Scott as a 
novelist. Just so Hawthorne is pro- 
nounced by a majority of American 
critics to be superior to Poe. Yet Haw- 
thorne, and Thackeray and Shelley, while 
of course not unheard of abroad, have a 
local, a provincial fame as compared with 
Poe and Scott and Byron, and while this 
fact alone does not settle the supremacy 
of the three latter, it is certainly a very 
striking and important fact to be duly 
weighed by the critics and by the public 
as well. For all the truly great authors 
— ^those whose position in the first rank 
of writers is undisputed — ^the greatest 
Greeks and Romans, as well as Dante, 
Shakspere, Milton, Moliere, Cervantes, 
Goethe, Victor Hugo, Balzac, are, 
through the very nature of the case, men 
of cosmopolitan fame. If we minimize 
the value of this sort of fame in the cases 
of Scott, Byron, and Poe, we are simply 
pulling them down without really raising 
Thackeray and Shelley and Hawthorne; 
for it is almost certain that it is idle to 
claim a supreme place for the writer who 



has not won himself a large audience out- 
side his native land. Suppose Washing- 
ton and Grant and Lee and Stonewall 
Jackson were not r^[arded as great sd- 
diers outside America, should we be so 
very certain that their fame would not 
merely survive but increase with the 
years ? We may conclude therefore that 
Poe has at least one — and a great advan- 
tage over every other American writer — 
he is the only American, with the possi- 
ble exception of Cooper, who in the 
range of imaginative literature has a po- 
sition of world importance. 

Passing now to consider his influence 
in his native land, we find it convenient 
to treat the subject under two heads — 
his influence upon his immediate con- 
temporaries and his influence upon edu- 
cated people of the present day. This 
two-fold division is desirable because of 
a certain fact in literary history. All or 
nearly all of the greatest and the very 
great writers have succeeded in influenc- 
ing their contemporaries as well as pos- 
terity. On the other hand few if any 
writers who failed to influence their con- 
temporaries yet were subsequently rea^- 
nized by posterity, have taken a first rate 
rank in their own literature. Chaucer, 
Spenser, Shakspere, Dryden, Pope, 
Bums, Scott, Byron, Tennyson— every 
one of these great men — to confine our- 
selves to British poets — ^impressed their 
contemporaries. Their glory may have 
been eclipsed at times since they died, 
but it has always burned up brightly 
again, and they may be therefore said to 
have held the homage of posterity also. 
The same thing is true of Sophocles, Vir- 
gil, Horace, Moliere, Goethe — to men- 
tion only a few of the world's avowedly 
great writers. If we think of Shelley 
and Keats as exceptions to this rule we 
must remember that their cases really 
prove little, since they did not live long 
enough to give their contemporaries a 
fair chance to estimate their worth. If 
they had been granted the long lives of 
Wordsworth and Browning, they would 
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doubtless, like these latter, have won 
fairly wide recognition before death took 
them and made them *' one with Nature." 

That men who long after their deaths 
are discovered, as it were, by students 
and critics do not as a rule attain a first 
rate fame is quite clear. They are gen- 
erally minor writers whose praises are 
sounded by small coteries. The case of 
the poet Thomas Lovell Beddoes is one 
in point. This unfortunate physician 
wrote a poem called Dream Pedlary 
which an extravagant gentleman, quot- 
ed by Professor Saintsbury, once de- 
clared to be worth all of Byron's poetry 
put together. Beddoes's contempora- 
ries early in this century did not rate his 
work thus highly ; nor does posterity to- 
day. I doubt if nine readers out of ten 
have ever heard his name ; and certainly, 
when Mr. Edmund Gosse superintended 
an edition of his works some years ago, 
so few copies were sold that it has lately 
been easy to purchase the two volumes 
with their pages uncut for less than one- 
half the original price. It is plain that 
what I am now saying is not invalidated 
by the fact that posterity in the main ap- 
preciates better than contemporaries the 
quality of a writer's work. That is only 
natural since the judgment of posterity is 
less liable to be warped. The point to be 
observed is that posterity rarely thinks a 
writer very gjeat whom a considerable 
number of his contemporaries did not also 
think great. Even in the case of Bun- 
yan, whom the critics slighted for years, 
we have no exception to our rule. Bun- 
yan had a profound influence upon the 
contemporary public for whom he pri- 
marily wrote his noble Pilgrim's Prog- 
ress. 

On the other hand, however, it is quite 
obvious that it will not do to rely on con- 
temporary fame as a proof of a writer's 
real greatness. There is fortunately no 
need of enlarging upon this point. Mr. 
Martin Tupper's Proverbial Philosophy 
won him gjeat contemporary notoriety; 
but who reads Tupper now I Going back 



two centuries we find Abraham Cowley 
almost if not quite eclipsing for a time 
his contemporary John Milton. In less 
than a century Pope was asking — " Who 
now reads Cowley ? " Coming down al- 
most to the immediate present, we can 
all recall the vogue of Trilby; yet it was 
stated the other day that the two copies 
owned by a New England library had not 
left their shelf for a year. Who would 
like to pin his reputation as a critic to the 
statement that any of the late successes 
in fiction will be widely read ten years 
from now? We see therefore that in 
endeavoring to determine what an author 
stands for we must ask ourselves not 
merely whether he is read at home but 
whether he is read abroad, and also, not 
merely whether he is now read in his 
native country, but whether he was, more- 
over, read by his contemporaries. We 
must not, obviously, lay such stress upon 
both contemporaneous and posthumous 
fame abroad, because such accidents as 
his not obtaining a specially good trans- 
lator might easily retard the progress of 
a writer's foreign fame. Still it is quite 
plain that the very great men often ob- 
tain a contemporaneous foreign vog^e. 

Now coming back to Poe — Tet us apply 
to him our two-fold test of popularity in 
his native land. Was he successful in 
appealing to his American contempora- 
ries? Does he appeal to us Americans 
of to-day? 

It seems to me that the evidence goes 
to show that between 1835 and 1850 Poe 
made a fairly strong appeal to his fellow 
Americans. It is, indeed, usual to rep- 
resent him as having been harshly treated, 
as having been slighted in favor of less 
worthy men, as having wasted his sweet- 
ness on the desert air of a prosaic, un- 
grateful land. There is just enough 
truth in this view of the matter to make 
many people hold to it tenaciously ; but 
it is on the whole an erroneous view. 
Poe's Raven had an almost instantaneous 
success ; it paralleled, in fact, very close- 
ly the fortunes of Gray's Elegy, the only 
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English poem, perhaps, that can be said 
to have a superior popularity. His tales 
were quite widely read ; his critical pow- 
ers were known and feared; he had no 
difficulty in getting editorial positions, 
his difficulty lay in keeping them ; he had 
invitations to lecture — ^he had warm ad- 
mirers. He did not have the popularity 
of Longfellow, it is true, but then Jjoag- 
fellow's work appealed more frankly to 
the large public. He did not make a 
fortune, but we must remember that those 
were days of small payments and that he 
would not have known how to save his 
money even if editors had paid him ten- 
fold more. But when all is said we find 
reason to conclude that Poe satisfies fair- 
ly well our test of contemporaneous suc- 
cess at home. He impressed the public 
he aimed at — which was not the whole 
public and never will be the whole pub- 
lic. Lovers of the beautiful, the ingen- 
ious, and the weird appreciated him in 
1850; they appreciate him in 1900, and 
if they are greater in numbers now than 
then, that is not remarkable. What is to 
be remarked rather, I must repeat, is the 
important fact that Poe, not a universal 
writer and therefore not capable of mak- 
ing the widest sort of appeal, neverthe- 
less succeeded in making a sufficiently 
impressive and vital appeal to his con- 
temporaries, in spite of his artistic quali- 
ties and of their comparative lack of artis- 
tic appreciation, to warrant us in saying 
that he stands the second of our tests. If 
we had found on investigation that he had 
had no effect upon, no appeal to his con- 
temporary public, we should have felt 
that his chances of being permanently 
recognized as a master writer were at 
least somewhat jeopardized. We might 
legitimately have inferred from literary 
history that his work was lacking in vital 
qualities and that his position as a writer 
would always be open to question. There 
seems, however, to be no room for such 
an inference. 

Coming to our third test, that of pres- 
ent popularity in his native land, we find, 



I think, every reason to believe that Poe 
stands this also. It is true that some 
years since in a ballot conducted by TTie 
Critic Poe's name did not appear among 
the twenty most popular American 
writers, and that Mr. Gosse was moved 
to indite a very pessimistic letter to the 
editor apropos of the fact But no strict- 
ly literary journal's circulation is ever 
laree, and I suspect that the people who 
to(Hc part in the ballot did not rq[>resent 
American readers specially well. Rndly 
trained critics would have been too 
amused at such a method of determining 
the relative rank of authors to have taken 
part in it; while the mass of readers 
would not have known that such a ballot 
was being held. Still it is not to be de- 
nied that some years ago in New Eng- 
land and the Middle States a jealousy 
against Poe's fame was shown— due, I 
fancy, in part to the prevalent notion that 
he was a very inmioral person, which 
notion was due in turn to sund^ mis- 
representations made by Griswold and 
others and to popular inability to investi- 
gate impartially so complicated a case 
of abnormal psychological development 
That this prejudice is still manifested is 
clear from various newspaper dippings 
now lying before me, representing NorA- 
ern and Western States. Praise of Poe, 
even as an cfrtist, causes grave shaking 
of heads. On the other hand Southern 
college students deliver orations in his 
memory that, to adapt the words of 
Raleigh, might well make " Homer's 
spright " to " tremble all for grief " and 
curse " the access of that celestial thief." 
Poe's fame was prejudiced also by the 
fact that we are on the whole a Puritan 
people in our attitude toward art. We 
not only dislike the immoral in literature 
— we demand the positively moral, and as 
Poe's work is in the main un-moral it 
has never had the influence among us at- 
tained by the work of Hawthorne and 
Longfellow. In Europe, however, while 
positively moral work has always in the 
long run held its ground against im- 
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moral work, there has been no aggressive 
Puritanism making war on art that did 
not obviously and directly serve morality. 
The devotee of the beautiful, the ingen- 
ious, the weird has always been g^ven a 
more or less free hand in his artistic 
work, and thus it is that Europe from 
the first was hospitable to Poe, and that 
Europeans do not understand why his 
influence on his own country has not been 
greater. 

Yet when all is said it has been and is 
great. It is true that for a long time no 
good edition of his works was demanded. 
But this was true of Byron also who 
was nevertheless extensively read. Poe 
has been for years as wdl known as 
any other American author. His Rouen, 
his Annabel Lee, his Bells have been 
declaimed in every school and g^ven in 
nearly every reader and book of liter- 
ary specimens. Considering the small 
mass of his poetical productions, this 
popularity of three pieces is a rather 
striking proof of the fact that his fame 
has never really been shaken. Again, his 
best tales have been published in ntuner- 
ous cheap forms and have been widely 
read. The Black Cat, The Gold-Bug, The 
Fall of the House of Usher, The Murders 
in the Rue Morgue have for years held 
their own with any short stories in the 
language. His poorer work has not been 
widely read, but is Poe the only author 
of whom this is true? How many of us 
read more than half a dozen or so of 
Cooper's novels? Even with Scott and 
Dickens and Thackeray the public has in- 
sisted on making selections. Naturally 
Poe's work in criticism has been slighted 
because, with all due respect to his ardent 
admirers, he was not a great critic for 
posterity, although as we shall see he was 
a useful critic for his contemporaries. 
His extravaganzas are not much read 
because they are, to use an inelegant ex- 
pression, "not much good." His Ad- 
ventures of Arthur Gordon Pym failed 
to become popular, because he had no 
conspicuous gift of sustained narration. 



He was par excellence a poet and short- 
story writer — ^he was not a novelist or a 
critic or a hiunorist or a philosopher, in 
spite of certain remarkable qualities of his 
Eureka, But as a poet and short-story 
writer there has not been a day when 
he could not count his admirers in Amer- 
ica by thousands, and their number is 
constantly increasing. It is fair to con- 
clude, then, that he satisfies our third 
test, that of contemporaneous popularity, 
for, except in the case of the universal 
masters, the Homers and Shaksperes — 
we demand only that an author to be 
proved gjeat should be proved popular 
in the lines of work for which he is spe- 
cially adapted provided those lines are 
sufficiently broad. If Tennyson's ad- 
mirers, for example, had to prove him to 
be a great dramatist, they would surely 
be unfairly handicapped. 

But let us pause for a moment to ask 
how far we have progressed toward be- 
ing able to answer the question — ^What 
does Poe stand for as a writer? We have 
got at least far enough to say that he is 
the only American who answers the 
threefold test of popularity which is to 
be applied in determining a writer's 
claims to admission to the small circle of 
what we may call the world-writers. Poe 
is a writer — ^not for Americans only, but 
for mankind. No other American save 
possibly Cooper and Whitman can claim 
this high position, and if we measure 
literary worth by influence alone Poe 
must be awarded the palm not merely 
over Cooper but also over Hawthorne, 
who is considered by most American 
critics of to-day his only serious com- 
petitor. 

But must we as individuals bow down 
to the world's judgment? Some of us, 
while proud of Poe's achievements and 
ready enough to acknowledge his literary 
influence and his unique position as a 
writer, are nevertheless not drawn to 
him either as a man or as an author. A 
majority of the competent American 
critics and readers is found to-day on 
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Hawthorne's side and will doubtless long 
continue so to be found. Few readers 
would endorse Mr. Henry James in 
speaking of Poe's " very valueless 
verses," * but even Mr. Mabie, stanch 
advocate of Poe as he is, only ventures 
to assert his equality with Hawthorne. 
Yet the larger world smiles when Amer- 
icans assert Hawthorne's supremacy over 
Poe, or even the New Englander's equal- 
ity with the man who wrote The Raven, 
Ligeia, and The Black Cat. 

From this dilemma — for it is a dilem- 
ma to critical readers — I am not sure that 
I can offer any escape. In fact I shall 
immediately proceed to make it a more 
embarrassing dilemma than ever. 

Suppose we leave entirely apart the 
result of the three tests of foreign and 
domestic popularity that we have just ap- 
plied and consider Poe's achievement in 
literature from another point of view. 
Let us ask ourselves what divisions can 
be made of his work and how well he 
succeeds in each division. 

In the first place he is obviously suc- 
cessful both in prose and verse. This 
can be said of Emerson and Lowell also ; 
but is either capable of rivalling Poe in 
the essential matter of poetic form or is 
either likely to increase in reputation as 
an artist as Poe is doing? I think not, 
and am free to confess that I should re- 
gard an argument on the subject as so 
much time wasted. Judged quantitative- 
ly, of course, Poe is not a thoroughly 
great poet — ^he cannot rank for example 
with Byron or Shelley. But neither can 
any other American. Judged qualitative- 
ly Poe ranks with any English poet of 
this century. None has had a greater 
sense of beauty, none a more exquisite 
lyric gift. If he had only left us more 
of his perfect work he would be one of 
the greatest poets of all time. As it is, 
we feel that he is for all time even if he 
does not rank among the supreme mas- 

* Subsequently changed to ** superficial.*^ See 
the essay on Poe in J. M. Robertson's "New 
Essays toward a Critical Method" (1897). 



ters. We may fed that this or that poem 
of some other American poet will never 
die — ^but will the poet live? Probably 
some will ; and among them I will vent- 
ure to put Longfellow in spite of the de- 
preciation his work is receiving in some 
quarters — but have we any doubt about 
Poe? As soon have a doubt about the 
eternity of 

the glory that was Greece 
And the grandeur that was Rome, 

as about the imperishable fame of the 
author of The Raven, Lenore, Annabel 
Leei Ulalume, Israfel, To One in Paror 
dise, and half a dozen more almost per- 
fect poems. 

And in saying this I would not be 
understood to be an adherent of Poe's 
theories of poetics. Frankly speaking, I 
consider a great deal of his lecture on 
The Poetic Principle, as well as most 
of his other utterances on the nature of 
poetry, as furnishing clear proof of the 
fact that he was incapable of appreciating 
poetry differing in kind from his own. 
A great, catholic critic he never was or 
could be — in fact, may I be excused if I 
whisper it? — much that he wrote on the 
subject of poetry was not far removed 
from what in the case of a lesser man wc 
should call — ^twaddle. But because Poe 
was unjust — say to Milton on the one 
hand and to Longfellow on the other — 
should we therefore be unjust to him and 
speak with Mr. James of his " valueless 
verses " simply because we do not find 
in them any gjeat incentive to virtuous 
living beyond what Beauty g^ves? He 
meant them to be beautiful, and beautiful 
he made them, being the greatest poetic 
artist America has produced. We may 
love him, the man, or not, just as wc 
please, but if we fail to appreciate his 
perfect work we are surely defective in 
our sympathies. 

But if Poe because of the quality of 
his inspiration is our greatest poet — (will 
the devotees of another notable poet, 
Walt Whitman, pardon me?) is he not 
ipso facto our greatest writer? I an- 
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swcr — No. If he were a great poet — 
quantitatively as well as qualitatively — 
his supremacy would be unquestioned; 
but although perhaps the greatest Amer- 
ican poet, he is only a minor poet after 
all, when measured by the standards of- 
world-literature. Yet a great prose 
writer may have a much more important 
place in a nation's literature than a minor 
poet. We must therefore take Poe's 
prose into account before we can deter- 
mine whether or not he is superior to 
every other American writer. 

His prose, omitting Eureka and the 
miscellaneous pieces, which though in- 
teresting to the student, hardly concern 
the public, is easily susceptible of the 
two-fold division of fiction and criticism. 
The criticism has been highly praised 
by some authorities, but with all due re- 
spect to them I cannot agjee, as I have 
already said, that it has much permanent 
value. Poe did an excellent service to 
our literature by scourging the host of 
bad writers who infested America in his 
day and by upholding higher standards 
of literary excellence than were then in 
vogue; but this only proves that we 
should be grateful to his memory, not 
that we should read the three volumes 
devoted to his critical essays in the Sted- 
man-Woodberry edition. The truly great 
critic is one whose work illuminates the 
art of literature in such a way that sub- 
sequent readers either return to it or else 
make use of it through the medium of 
later critics. I do not believe that Poe 
was a deep enough thinker on literary 
subjects to make much first or second- 
hand recourse to his critical lucubrations 
necessary. As Sidney Lanier truly said 
— ^the trouble with him was that he did 
not know enough. The Poetic Princi- 
ple may be read with profit by anyone 
who is sufficiently informed to detect 
Poe's glaring errors, but the mass of his 
critical work is dead for all save enthusi- 
asts who regard Poe as their master and 
cherish his every utterance. This is not 
to say, however, that Poe could not have 



made a critic of himself if he had tried. 
He had a marvellously logical and strong 
mind that could have been employed with 
eminent success in almost any field of 
thought. Eureka proves, perhaps, that 
he could have been a metaphysician; it 
and many other things prove his aptitude 
for physical science ; he had a great logi- 
cal faculty; he had the makings of a 
critic and of a scholar. But it requires, 
in my opinion, the blindness of disciple- 
ship to argue that what he has g^ven us 
proves that he actually was a metaphysi- 
cian, a scientist, a great critic, and a 
scholar. On the other hand it requires, 
to say the least, great lack of discern- 
ment and sympathy to argue as some 
have done that because he made frequent 
blunders in his incursions into the vari- 
ous fields of scholarship, he was a mere 
charlatan. His was a wonderfully strong 
and alert mind misdirected by vanity and 
not supported by sincerity. But for all 
his blunders, as for example when he tries 
to air his classical scholarship, he is rare- 
ly or never vulgar, and a charlatan al- 
ways is. 

But, if what I have just said be true, 
we are left only his fiction on which to 
build him a fame greater than that of 
the minor poet. Yet even of his fiction 
much must be discarded. The Narra- 
tive of Arthur Gordon Pym has its merits, 
but it must be put to one side since it 
has never impressed many readers and 
since it shows plainly that Poe was not 
a master of sustained narrative. The 
extravaganzas, with perhaps one or two 
exceptions, must go also, for Poe was not 
a successful humorist. We are left 
therefore only the short stories contained 
in the first three volumes of the Stedman- 
Woodberry edition and not even all of 
these, for it would require a devotee to 
maintain the high excellence of such a 
tale as The Spectacles. Are three vol- 
umes of short stories and a very thin 
volume of poems sufficient basis for the 
fame of a great writer of the second rank ? 
In order to answer this question prop- 
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erly, we must take a nearer view of the 
tales. 

Considered merely as a stylist it is 
doubtful whether Poe could take rank as 
a great prose writer. In the Romances 
of Death* under which we may include 
Usher, Ligeia, Silence, and Shadow, his 
prose style has a marked power and 
beauty of a character not altogether orig- 
inal but nevertheless worthy of high 
praise. In the rest of his prose he is not 
in my judgment a gjeat stylist, although 
he is a sufficiently effective writer. When, 
however, we come to consider nature and 
range of matter, our admiration is greatly 
increased. Few writers of fiction show 
such originality and such scope. In the 
domain of the weirdly terrible or beauti- 
ful we have such masterpieces as Shadow, 
The Fall of the House of Usher, Ligeia, 
Eleonora, and Silence; in the domain of 
tragic romance, sometimes weird, always 
powerful, we have The Masque of the 
Red Death, The Assignation, The Cask 
of Amontillado, and The Pit and the 
Pendulum; in the domain of morbid 
analysis we have William Wilson, with 
its autobiographical touches, the un- 
paralleled Black Cat, The Tell-Tale 
Heart, and The Man of the Crowd; in 
the domain of the pseudo-scientific, in 
which Poe if not the originator is easily 
the master, we have Hans Pfall, the MS, 
Found in a Bottle, the gruesome Facts 
in the Case of M, Valdemar, and the in- 
comparable Descent into the Maelstrom; 
finally, in the domain of ratiocination, or 
to speak more familiarly of the detective 
story, in which Poe, though building on 
Balzac's foundations, is practically both 
originator and master, we have the won- 
derful Gold-Bug, the absorbing Mur- 
ders in the Rue Morgue, and the skilfully 
wrought Purloined Letter, 

Now what is one to say of such mas- 
terpieces and of the wonderful mind that 
produced them? Is it too much to say 

* I follow the divisions adopted in that most ad- 
mirable monument both to Poe and to American 
Kholarship— the Stedman-Woodbcrry edition. 



that in originality, in range, and power 
the man who wrote these tales must rank 
among the greatest of the world's mas- 
ters of fiction? I at least will venture 
to say it, and to maintain further that 
the art of the short-story writer is as 
legitimate, though probably not so great, 
as that of the novelist, and that in this 
art few writers in all the ages should be 
confidently pronotmced superior to Poe. 
Chaucer and Boccaccio should be — per- 
haps Balzac, Maupassant, and Turgenev. 
Others might add to the list, but I should 
hardly think that any American could be 
placed on it — ^not even Hawthorne, good 
as some of his short stories are. 

But what are the chief qualities of this 
fiction besides its originality, its range, 
its power? I answer that it shows ttuit, 
just as in his poetry Poe is at times a 
supreme master of the lyric impulse, 
so in his prose fiction he is a master 
of the situation of the chain of circum- 
stances and of the mood— or perhaps 
better, of the warp of character. Think 
of the situation in The Cask of Amon- 
tillado, of the chain of circumstances 
in The Gold-Bug, of the warp of 
character in The Black Cat, Who has 
ever done such things better? To be 
sure, they are not the highest things. 
Neither in his poetry nor in his prose 
does Poe give us a criticism of life; he 
does not make us wiser or greatly better, 
but he does make us see the beautiful 
and feel the strange and terrible. So far 
as he goes his command over the emo- 
tions is unexcelled. He has no special 
genius for narrating events as a true 
novelist has, nor can he create characters ; 
hence it is quite idle to compare his work 
in detail with the novels of Cooper or 
the romances of Hawthorne, but he is 
fully as authentic a master as either of 
them. 

Yet are we now any better able to 
rank him with Hawthorne than we were 
before? He obviously has not the sus- 
tained power of creation in prose fiction 
that Hawthorne has — ^he could not have 
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given us a Scarlet Letter or a House of 
the Seven Gables; but he has a greater 
range of fiction than Hawthorne; he is 
a poet and Hawthorne is not; he g^ves 
evidence of the possession of mental 
powers of which we find little trace in 
Hawthorne. As we have seen, his lit- 
erary influence has been far greater than 
that of Hawthorne. Are we not war- 
ranted therefore in agreeing with the 
foreigners that Poe is the greatest writer 
America has ever produced? 

Perhaps so — ^perhaps not. Poe is su- 
perior to Hawthorne in a number of 
points, but Hawthorne is superior to Poe 
in at least three — in the charm of his 
prose style, in his power of sustained 
narration, in his comprehension of and 
appeal to the human heart. To a major- 
ity of Anglo-Saxon readers this last 
quality of Hawthorne will probably long 
seem a warrant for giving him the high- 
est place in American literature. The 
foreigner, not fully S3mipathizing with 
or understanding the New England set- 
ting of Hawthorne's best work — face 
the admirers of that very uneven story, 
The Marble Faun — ^has never been able 
to recognize what a master of the heart 
Hawthorne is, and will therefore con- 
tinue to ignore or to underrate him. 

As for ourselves, our safest course, 
perhaps, is to bring in a noncommittal 
verdict and to declare the two writers to 
be of equal eminence. Yet it would seem 
that the future is more with Poe than 
with Hawthorne. Poe has already in- 
fluenced other generations of English 
and American writers and has impressed 
himself upon foreign literatures; Haw- 
thorne has not. Poe's work is set " out 
of space — out of time" — no change of 
times or manners can limit his appeal. 
" The mysterious mansion of the Ushers, 
the death-chamber of the Lady Rowena, 
the seven gorgeous ball-rooms of the 



Prince Prospero will never lose their 
sinister fascination." Can we be sure 
that time will work no ravages with the 
setting of Hawthorne's novels? Will 
posterity continue to read him on accotmt 
of his comprehension of the human heart, 
should a similar and a nearer genius 
arise? Again, verse has more perma- 
nence than the best prose and Poe has 
the double appeal to make. He will have 
in time the critics and the historians of 
literature on his side, because his greater 
literary influence and the complexity of 
the problems connected with his name 
and work will g^ve him an increasingly 
larger space in critical literature. He 
will have the support of the poetical 
anthologists and the devotees of verse. 
And in the literary competition of the 
future the conciseness and variety of his 
fiction may stand him in good stead. 
Finally, as the barriers between the na- 
tions are more and more swept away, 
cosmopolitan values and standards will 
everjrwhere displace local or racial stand- 
ards and values, and Poe will reap the 
full benefit of the world-fame he has al- 
ready acquired. 

This IS the best answer I can give to 
the question — ^What is Poe's rank as a 
writer? He is of all American authors 
up to the present time, with the possible 
exception of Whitman, the one who has 
the best chance not merely of permanent, 
but of increasing fame. He is not of the 
supreme masters — ^he is neither a god, 
nor a demigod, nor a giant — a Shakspere, 
a Balzac, or a Byron — but he is at least 
a prince in the court of Fame and the 
bloom of immortality is upon his lips. 
And I who say this so venturously am 
not a lover or devotee of Poe at all — I 
personally prefer both Cooper and Haw- 
thorne ; but I hold criticism to be based 
primarily upon judgment and I think one 
should not shut one's mind to facts. 
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Vineyard Verses 

By Joel Elias Spingam 

TO THE VINEYARDERS 

These are the grapes I gathered from the vines 
\n your fair summer Vineyard ; not the fruit 

That Bacchus presses into ruddy wines. 
For orgies to the sound of harp and lute. 

N^, from the sunlit arbors of the god 

Of song and love I plucked them ; at your feet 

I lay these new-born natives of your sod, 

hnd you shall judge if they be ripe and sweet. 



A PICNIC ON CHAPPAQUIDDICK 

A iolly boat-load of your Vineyard girls, 

And two of us — ufhat more could heart demandf 

With laughter we embark; the sail unfurls; 
And in an hour we spring upon the sand. 

Then comes a happy jaunt across the fields, 
Thro' shady groves, past grape-swamps, over stiles, 

IJp to the farm-house; there my comrade yields 
Matter for merry quips and careless smiles. 

Then up again, and to a grove of pines. 
Where in the breezy coolness of the trees. 

We eat our fill — ivith jests that serve for wines — 
And spend the happy moments as we please. 

Each plays his prank, and all the rest applaud, — 
Tzvo Ediths, jovial one, the other keen 

In wit and mimicry; youn^, tender Maud; 
And brightest of your Vineyard flowers, Christine. 

So pass the moments, until starting home. 
We stop to pluck wild mushrooms on ,the way; 

Then for an hour we watch a wake of foam; 
And past and gone is that delightful day. 
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AMONG THE PINES 

Do you remember Shurtleff Pines? 

A shady patch of trees, that gently sway 
Before a summer wind that sighs and whines, 

And, there below, the stretches of the bay, — 
Blue as the waters of the middle sea. 

Blue as a gentian, or ItcUian skies. 
Or anything that very blue may be. 

Or blue, my dear, as your own glorious eyes; 
Tho' I remember, near the pines, we spied 

Two reedy ponds, like twins in shape and size, 
Drinking and glittering sunlight side by side. 

And I forthzvith would dub them " EtheVs Eyes," — 
But recollecting, said, " I do you wrong; 

They are not blue as your two eyes; " and you 
Made answer, " No, is not your fancy strong? 

For my two eyes bear more of green than blue; " 
Yet had another mortal doubted, sweet, 

Your eyes' true blueness, it were no surprise 
To And his fate overtake him; I repeat 

The bay was blue as your own azure eyes; 
And high above, thro' sky no whit less blue. 

The god within the sun bathed all in smiles; 
Upon the dancing waters bright sparks Hew, 

As from an anvil covering miles and miles; 
While in the cool recesses of the wood, 

We made our bower; in our shady nook, 
I ivatched your face's ever changing mood, 

And read you verses from a famous book; 
Then the sweet hours as swiftly sped away 

As images in slumber; and the gleam 
Of that bright sunlight burning on the bay 

Illumined our two lives as in a dream; — 
Here did the bright-eyed god to us appear, 

And gave us both one of his many signs; 
This was the place; do you remember, dear? 

Or have you quite forgotten Shurtleff Pines? 

THE GOLDEN GOD 

They ask me why so oft my song I know not how to ansiver them; 

Chants praises to the golden god I only know that he is king. 

To whom my sweetest hopes belong. And that he sets a diadem 

And yields obedience to his nod. Of glory upon everything; 

Oh, they might ask me why I breathe, And that I knew his power best. 

Or why the swallows haunt the air. When in the shadotv of the wood. 

Or why the ocean whirlpools seethe, I watched the heaving of your breast. 

Or why, my darling, thou art fair. And felt his power worked for good. 
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THE LIGHT-HOUSE BRIDGE 

There where the slender walk half bridged the bay. 

That trembled with the weight of shadowed stars; 
Where, over wastes of water far away. 

The light-house gleam stretched forth her yellow bars. 
And all of earth and heaven seemed asleep, — 

There were the bower for our new-found bliss. 
And there I sought, beside the breathless deep, 

A home for our Arst kiss. 

Did you not see thai all the stars above 

Welcomed our treble joyt Could you not know 
That here were found a cradle At for love. 

Where the young god, bathed in the starlight glow. 
And nursed by summer winds, might father power, 

Outliznng doubt, suspicion, and despair? 
Here might have trembled DanaS's golden shower. 

When all the world was fair. 

But, sweet, you would not kiss me; the shy moon 

Veiled her wan face in clouds, and high above 
The stars in chorus begged you for the boon. 

And sky and air were singing of our love; 
Yet did your look deny me your sweet lips; 

And this fair place our love might consecrate 
Was shadowed by the desolate eclipse. 

And dark indeed seemed fate. 

THE OPENING 

Two slender strips of sand that almost meet. 
And catch the force of ocean foam and spray. 

Then part to form a wide and quiet sheet. 
Shaped like a funnel, in Katamah Bay; — 

That is the Opening, There the angry sea 
Breaks madly, and the whirling currents race 

Each other through the channel; Death must be 
The guardian and the sovereign of the place. 

Here, once, upon the strip of sandy shore 
We looked for snipe and plover; we could hear 

The deep bass note of the Atlantic's roar. 
Hoarse with the ceaseless cry of day and year. 

We crept among the reeds beyond the beach. 
And watched our quarry; on the outer sand. 

We heard the countless terns and seorguUs screech, 
Yearning for ocean on the weary land. 
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Then, suddenly and sharply, spoke a gun. 
And a wild plover wavered in its night. 

Like a sere leaf, by autumn winds undone; 
Then toppled, like a meteor in the night. 

Deeply intent, how should we watch the East, 
Or note the heavy fog, with giant stride. 

Come tozvard us, till at last the blinding mist 
Enveloped land and sea on every side? 

Then with a shout we hastened to our boat. 
And hoisting sail, departed; the fog lay 

East, west, north, south; yet there we were afloat, 
Blind wanderers, that could not find the way. 

So for an hour, drifting, we could see 
rog, and fog only; we could scarcely know 

Whether the boat was drifting to the sea. 
Where the wild Opening threatened death and woe; 

Or whether we were haply homeward bound. 
By fortune or God's wiU; we could not guess; 

We could not see, we could not hear a sound; 
About us were the fog and wilderness. 

So to the fates we trusted all, and they 
Were mindful of the trust; the wind was down. 

But the tide bore us up Katamah Bay, 
And took us safely back to Edgartown. 

ON THE BEACH 



Dearest, I fear that I do wrong. 
And in Lov^s fairer way transgress. 
In opening to the world of song 
Your dear heart's virgin loveliness. 

But love, you know, can never learn 
To bear the weary bond it bore 
Of thought and silence, but must yearn 
To burst them, and to sing and soar. 

Oh, do not say that I am wrong: 
Those glorious eyes did never teach 
A poet to forget his song. 
That last day on the barren beach. 

When, side by side, we watched the bay. 
Sunlit and silent; on the shore, 
The shrieking sea-gulls seemed to say, 
" Farewell, farewell forevermorel " 



Whilst there, like Spring, youth's dawn- 

dew heart 
Burst into flower; who would say 
That they of old misjudged his art. 
The child-god Love, who on that day 

Might conjure with his fateful wand 
Tender innnitudes of power. 
And on the desolate wastes of sand 
Might rear the wild wood's shyest flower? 

And did some dim foreboding tell 
Our trembling hearts that here was bom 
A fragile violet of the dell. 
To pine upon the beach forlorn? 

Oh, the despairing clasp of hands. 
The eager eyes, the hungry lips. 
When parting gave her last commands. 
And absence darkened in eclipsel 
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That is our story. Think not, dear, 
It were a marvel I should long 
To rear the seed we planted there. 
And that it blossomed into song. 



How could a poet help but cling 
To memories of that hrst caress f 
How could a poet choose but sing 
Your pure heart's radiant loveliness? 



For love, I know, not only sways 
The inner soul, a silent power. 
But finds a voice in poets' praise. 
And moves the world from hour to hour. 



LINES 



W^ parted ere we hardly met. 
With scarce a kiss before we parted; 
Yet ivoke we, when the time was set, 
To find each other broken-hearted. 

We could not know what 'parting meant 
Until the time had come and left us; 
We scarcely knew until we went. 
Of all that bitter day bereft us. 

Why did we waste the precious hours 
In being shy or feigning coldness? 
We might have plucked love's sweetest 

flowers. 
And gain-ed the guerdon of our boldness. 



But you were cold, and I tvos shy. 
And so the moments glided past us, 
Ere we could know that till we die 
This aching of the heart will last us. 

Oh, let the birds sing as they will. 
And let the wind sob in the bushes; 
They do but voice the doubts that kill, 
They chant the dirge of sighs and blushes. 

For what avail our hopes cmd fears? 
We met, we looked, we loved, we parted! 
A single week can burden years. 
And leave two lovers broken-hearted. 



A PROBLEM 

Behold, here is a problem for all men: 
We met, we loved, we parted in a week; 

I love her still, and sing my love, but, then, 
I cannot hear her speak; 

I camvot know if she remembers all. 
Or has forgotten; and love unreturned 

Soon ivastes itself, like echoes of a call, 
And cannot live zvhen spurned. 

Yet am I right in singing of the days 
We spent together, being scarcely sure 

If we have reached the parting of the ways. 
Or if her love endure? 

Why should I sing of love that cannot die, 
Only to find that all was but a dream? 

Ought I not zvait, ere love will seem to lie. 
Else later I blaspheme? 
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Time counts not much; yet passions of a week 
May And their graves in doubtings of a day; 

Ought I not wait, before I dare to speak, 
And learn what she will say? 

Ought I not put my passion to the test 
Of unrequited, ere I sing my son^. 

Ere first I tell the world that love %s best. 
Only to find it wrong? 

No, / will solve the problem. Loving her, 
I shall have learnt a lesson for all years, 

Whether my love be more than blest, or err 
In bringing only tears. 

For I fiave loved her. Whether love will die, 
Or shall endure unto the end of time, 

I loved her once, and love will purify: • 
Well, then, another rhyme! 



THE GUERDON 



What shall the guerdon be 
When parted lovers meet? 

What shall there be for me 
To make return more sweet? 

Kisses, like fragile flowers 
That love shakes into bloom; 

And smiles, like wild dawn-hours 
That spur the halting gloom; 

Laughter more musical 

Tnan- bright archangel's sigh; 
And words, more swtet than all. 

To give my fears the lie. 



Oh, do not quite forget 

Farting cannot last; 
Fven the sun must set. 

To shine when night is past. 

Store your sweets for me. 
Kisses, and words, and smiles; 

All shall reclaimid be 
Across the weary miles. 

When breast on breast reposes. 
Then shall our two hearts know 

Where blossom all the roses. 
Where all the lilies blow. 



Then shall these yearnings seem 
Mere shadows of our blisses. 

And brighter still shall beam 
Laugnter, and words, and kisses. 
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A Man and a Maid 

By Claudia Stuart Coles 

A gray sky and a sullen sea aver which a fog sweeps landward until it completely 
envelops two artists who have placed their easels in a sheltered nook below a cliff. 



The Voice of the Man. 

Just look at the fog; why, it is thick 
enough to cut. 

The Voice of the Maid. 

Yes, isn't it a pity? I was just getting 
in the horizon when it simply disappeared. 
I can hardly see my easel now, can you ? 

The Voice of the Man. 

Hardly, and your voice comes from 
ghostland, for even the cliff is shadowy. 

The Voice of the Maid. 

I feel like a ghost, and you are only an- 
other ghost miles away. 

The Voice of the Man. 

We are perfectly safe here; the tide 
does not turn for some time. By then the 
fog may lift; at any rate, it is certain 
disaster to try to climb the cliff now. 

The Voice of the Maid. 

Oh, I am not afraid, and my jacket is 
thick. I think it very jolly to talk into 
space and hear myself answered in the 
regulation muffled tones. Now I cannot 
see the cliff, even. How strange it is ! 

The Voice of the Man. 

Don't try to move, or we may lose each 
other. I cannot see you either, and your 
voice plays queer tridcs. 

The Voice of the Maid. 

I am not even a ghost, now my person- 
ality is gone. I am an atom, crushed by a 
fog. 

The Voice of the Man. 

The fog affects me too. My easel is 
lost. I wonder if this is not a S)rmbol of 
what should be ? 



The Voice of the Maid. 

Oh no, your portraits are so wonder- 
ful, you catch the veiy soul of your sitter. 
How do you do it? I fed things; I can- 
not paint them. But I will not give up. 

The Voice of the Man. 

I paint, but what good is it? I see 
sordidness and deceit, where I should see 
only beauty. I see bitterness and pain, 
where I should see nothing. Then, when 
I paint what I see, there is outcry and dis- 
appointment. 

The Voice of the Maid. 

Your glasses are wrong. Try a pair 
with wide-angled lenses. If you find one 
bright spot, let it light all the rest. I can- 
not paint this, but I can see it 

(The Heart of the Maid: Through 

love.) 

The Voice of the Man. 

Where did you get your rose-colored 
glasses with wide-angled lenses? Mine 
are dark and narrow, and blurred beyond 
hope. 

(The Heart of the Man : Through 

bitterness.) 

The Voice of the Maid. 

I think they are bought of Pain, with 
the coin of Courage, and adjusted by 
Hope. 

(The Heart of the Maid: And love.) 

The Voice of the Man. 

I have paid the price and I thought it 
good coin. The fog bewitches me. I sec 
what I thought pure gold was but coun- 
terfeit. 

(The Heart of the Man: Or love.) 
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The Voice of the Maid. 

Beg^n again ; you have golden coin, if 
you would but use it. We are shut in, 
m a world that is gray, but beyond, there 
are quiet seas, blue skies, and flittering 
sails. 
(The Heart of the Maid: And love.) 

The Voice of the Man. 
But this fog is between ; it suflfocates 
me, I feel hopeless and spent. Why 
struggle for the sunshine? Is it worth 
while? 

(The Heart of the Man : To love ?) * 
The Voice of the Maid. 

If we would live; to struggle is to 
strengthen, every pang is growth. Those 
who would stay in a fog, atrophy. 
(The Heart of the Maid: Without 

love.) 

The Voice of the Man. 

But after one has lived, when one has 
drained the cup of life to the very dregs, 
when strength and suppleness are no 
longer joy, when one works with a fierce 
intensity to drown thought that will not 
cease, when one's smile is a mask and 
one's words hollow 

(The Heart of the Man : As love.) 

The Voice of the Maid. 

Don't; you make me shudder. It is 
the fog. 

The Voice of the Man. 

It is I. When the fog lifts, we will go 
our ways, and the conventionalities will 
enchain us. I shall carry your easel, and 
help you up the cliff, and you will smile 
ana pass on, forgetting. 

The Voice of the Maid. 

Could I stay? When the fog lifts and 
we climb the cliff, could I do anything else 
but pass on ? Would you have me seem 
to remember, would you want me then, to 
read your heart as I do to-day? Is it im- 
possible for a created man to understand 
a woman ? 
(The Heart of the Maid : Who loves. ) 



The Voice of the Man. 
Impossible. 

(The Heart of the Man : When one 

loves.) 

The Voice of the Maid. 

What a tangle it all is. Why is it so? 
We should be able to help each other free- 
ly as comrades, and, be it pleasure or pain, 
share the moment, in the joy of life. 

(The Heart of the Maid: Which is 

love.) 

The Voice of the Man. 

If we could do that, just moment by 
moment, each complete in itself, with the 
present, together, untouched by the past 
or shaped for the future, it would be life 
indeed. 
(The Heart of the Man: And love.) 

The Voice of the Maid. 
Did you try? 
(The Heart of the Maid: Love?) 

The Voice of the Man. 
Once. 
(The Heart of the Man : And failed.) 

The Voice of the Maid. 
Was it joy? 
(The Heart of the Maid : And love ?) 

The Voice of the Man. 
For a season. 
(The Heart of the Man : Love's fool.) 

The Voice of the Maid. 

Oh, I know, I am so sorry I asked. 
Forgive me. 
(The Heart of the Maid: My love.) 

The Voice of the Man. 

Do you know ? You are so strong and 
sweet. Have you suffered too? 
(The Heart of the Man : Through 

love?) 

The Voice of the Maid. 
Yes. 

(The Heart of the Maid: Through 

love.) 
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The Voice of the Man. 

But I am bitter through pain, you are 
joyous and serene, how can you under- 
stand? 

(The Heart of the Man: Love?) 

The Voice of the Maid. 

I am a woman. 

(The Heart of the Maid : Who loves 

you.) 

The Voice of the Man. 

Will you help me to forget? 

(The Heart of the Man: Another 

woman?) 

The Voice of the Maid. 
What? 
(The Heart of the Maid: My love.) 

The Voice of the Man. 

To forget that there is pain, to forget 
that there is falseness, to forget all evil, 
to see only with your eyes the sweetness 
of life, to forget all else, to lose myelf 
in you. 

(The Heart of the Man: To lose 

her!) 

The Voice of the Maid. 
Can you ? 
(The Heart of the Maid: Love me?) 

The Voice of the Man. 

May I try ? To be with you helps me. 
I am weary and the world seems very 
cold. 

(The Heart of the Man : Without 

love.) 

The Voice of the Maid. 
Try. 

(The Heart of the Maid: Love.) 

The Voice of the Man. 
You do not understand. 
(The Heart of the Man: Love.) 

The Voice of the Maid. 

My heart aches with understanding. 

(The Heart of the Maid: And love.) 



The Voice of the Man. 

So does mine, if I could but see your 
face, this fog is between. 

(The Heart of the Man : And the 

other.) 

The Voice of the Maid. 

If I could see yours. Even your voice 
sounds faint and ghostlike, but yoar 
words reach me. I will help you. 

(The Heart of THE Maid: Through 

love.) 

The Voice of the Man. 

Do you love me ? 

(The Heart of the Man : Did die 

other?) 

The Voice of the Maid. 

Would it help? 
(The Heart of the Maid: My love?) 

The Voice of the Man. 
I must see your face. 
(The Heart of the Man : I saw hers.) 

He exclaims, and jumps to his feet. 

The Voice of the Maid. 

Why did you exclaim just now ? What 
is wrong? 

The Voice of the Man. 
The tide. 

The Voice of the Maid. 
Can we make the cliff? 

The Voice of the Man. 
We must try. 

(The Heart of the Man : She loves 

me.) 

The Voice of the Maid. 
The water is about my feet. 

(The Heart of the Maid: To die 

now ?) 
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The Voice of the Man. 
Give me your hand; step carefully. 

The Voice of the Maid. 

Here I am; you have missed me. 
Where am I going? The water is deep. 

(The Heart of the Maid: Is it 

death?) 

The Voice of the Man. 

Speak louder, I cannot hear. Do you 
feel the water? 



The Voice of the Maid. 

Not now, I am on the rocks. Can you 
hear? 

(The Heart of the Maid: My love?) 

The Voice of the Man. 

I hear you now. Keep calling, I will 
find you. 

(The Heart of the Man : There is no 

other.) 

The Voice of the Maid. 
At last—! 



Song 

By W. A. Bradley 

Deep from the waving grass 
I dream away to the blue, 

Watching the white clouds pass, 
Like my soul in quest of you; 

Watching the breezes brighten 
The world of my hill- top view. 

And the fringe of the forest whiten. 
Like my soul at thoughts of you. 
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FOUR NOVELS 



THE FARRINGDONS. By EUcn 
Thomycroft Fowler. D. Appleton & 

THE ELUSIVE HILDEGARDE. By 
H. R. Martin. R. F. Fenno & Co. 

THE BANKER AND THE BEAR. 
By H. K. Webster. The Macmillan 

THE JOY OF CAPTAIN RIBOT. 
By A. Palacio Vald6s. Translated by 
Minna Caroline Smith. Brentano's. 



The Farrinzdons is almost exclusive- 
ly the story of the lives of a man and a 
woman. Just because all interest is 
focused on these two, any fault in the 
drawing of their characters tends to be- 
come unusually evident, and when such 
a fault is in itself a very decided one, 
severe criticism is, we think, justifiable. 
Christopher is from the first in love with 
Elizabeth ; he is shown not only to be a 
strong man, but one who is above the 
smaller views that the majority hold in 
r^fard to wealth and rank. He is de- 
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scribed as a man of fine character and a 
lover of fine characters. Elizabeth he 
idealizes, and would consider it an insult 
were anyone to accuse her of being sub- 
servient to the materialistic phases of ex- 
istence. Yet though many chances pre- 
sent themselves before the scene where 
Elizabeth's attitude, on his determining 
to go to Australia against her wishes, 
leads him to believe that she can never 
love him, Christopher takes none of 
them, considering it, rather, his duty not 
to jeopardize his position as her friend 
and the guardian of her fortunes by risk- 
ing a refusal at her hands. This action 
is from one point of view unselfish, of 
course; then again, less so: for Chris- 
topher was also weighing his own hap- 
piness on the scales of the present and 
future, the certain and the problematic. 
The course he pursued stirs one's impa- 
tience ; and surely, a man of noble char- 
acter could have made his declaration, 
and, had it failed, still remained of ser- 
vice to the woman he loved. There 
may, it is true, be lives wherein the 
merest circumstances, the slightest mis- 
interpretations raise unhappy barriers 
preventing recognition of love that could 
transform sorrow into joy ; in The Far- 
ringdons, however, all points to clear- 
sightedness and to strength of purpose 
in the character of Christopher, and his 
failure to tell Elizabeth of his love must 
be ascribed to the author's desire for an 
interesting plot, a concession to situa- 
tions rather than a course of consistent 
action growing out of character. It is 
for this reason that the final chapter of 
the book seems to us, as the Germans 
put it, "pulled in by the hair." The 
happy ending is forced. It should have 
been omitted; then the story, in a finer 
and saner way than Browning's poem, 
might have set forth the moral 

Let a man contend to the uttermost 

For his life's set prise ^ be it what it will/ 

The character of Elizabeth is well 
done, and contrasts effectively with that 



of her higher-minded lover. Chris- 
topher shows the calm, accepting nature, 
strong and set; the inquiring nature, 
strong too, but led rather by intuition 
than guided by firm principles, is Eliza- 
beth's. Her inability to perceive Chris- 
topher's affection is in consonance with 
her failure to judge either Tremaine or 
Farquhar rightly. This is explained by 
the fact that she is to a great extent self- 
centred, and naturally finds in persons 
what she expects to find. Fortunately 
the disillusionment at two critical mo- 
ments comes in time, and she recognizes 
the difference between the actual and her 
ideal. We are glad for her sake that she 
discovers finally how near to her, had 
she but known, always the loi^-sougfat 
happiness was, though we believe that 
the author might have thought out some 
more satisfactory way toward this con- 
summation than by means of a letter 
placed by Christopher in a safe to which 
he knew Elizabeth had the key and 
might, on any emergency, go at any time. 

Mrs. Fowler's style is imeven. She 
has a trick of saying things which seem 
to have the flavor of wit, but on exam- 
ination they prove to be very common- 
place indeed. On the other hand, some 
charming phrases frequently crop out, 
while philosophical, religious, moral and 
educative sentences (introduced far too 
often) are generally well turned. As to 
the dialogues and more general conver- 
sations, while they are clever they seem 
forced. 

If one would read dialogues and con- 
versations that are natural, easy-flowing, 
and yet decidedly entertaining, The 
Elusive Hildegarde can satisfy that de- 
sire. The book has the dignified but at 
times fiery old Southern gentleman, con- 
trasting with his vulgar second wife ; the 
good-looking society girl contrasting 
with the serious but very charming 
heroine who plays the part of a govern- 
ess; and there is an irresponsible, gay 
man about town who ends up as the un- 
successful rival of the high-principled, 
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sober and admiration-compelling hero. 
Perhaps some of these characters are 
overdrawn, especially that of Mrs. Kent ; 
certainly these characters are not new; 
but the situation is well handled ( — ^we 
shall not outline it lest Hildegarde cease 
to elude — ) ; the course of true love 
finally reaches a smooth place, and there 
is more than lightness and brightness to 
it all. Both Hildegarde and Lyon Kent 
have read deeply and thought deeply, 
and we are allowed to catch glimpses of 
the depths. Yet not the views of Scho- 
penhauer or the theories of Pater add to 
the charm of this unambitious yet satis- 
factory book so much as the grace of the 
natural dialogues between a fine man 
and a fine woman whose love, despite 
obstacles, is rewarded in the end. 

While the interest of both the novels 
of which we have written is carried on 
mainly through conversations between 
the characters, in The Banker and the 
Bear words yield the stage to action. 
The story is that of two men, friends — 
or, at least, close acquaintances for many 
years— contending for supremacy in the 
money-market. The banker, John Bag^- 
bury, enlists our sympathy as he is risk- 
ing much in order to stick to his word 
given to one of the great bull operators. 
After an exciting struggle, he comes out 
the victor, by the narrowest kind of mar- 
gin. Mere chance determines the result, 
so that from the defeat of the unscrupu- 
lous Sponley no lesson as to the superi- 
ority of honesty as a policy can be drawn. 
If we were to look for some rule of con- 
duct here, it might be " Put aside your 
nerves, but keep your nerve, and go 
ahead." However, though there is 
strong light thrown on both the good 
and the bad sides of financial ethics, it is 
solely as a well told story of exciting 
transactions that The Banker and the 
Bear need be approached. 

After moving in the tense atmosphere 
of manipulated money-markets one ex- 
periences a feeling of rest in spending a 
few hours at a country place in Spain 
with the personages of Seiior Valdes's 



latest novel. Seiior Valdes, whose works 
during the past ten or twenty years have 
brought him to the front rank among 
his country's writers, is for Spain very 
much what Mr. William Dean Howells 
is for us. We may oppose in both men 
that tendency to the description of de- 
tails, that inclination to dwell on doings 
that from their narrow commonplace 
nature can seldom greatly stir or greatly 
interest ; yet we must praise in both the 
loftiness of their ideals, the sincerity of 
their devotion to art as they see it, and 
the cheering power of their faith in all 
that is good and true. The Joy of Cap- 
tain Ribot tells of the love of two men 
for a married woman. One lover. Cap- 
tain Ribot, is unselfish, the other, 
Enrique Castell, impure; Cristina, the 
wife, a noble and womanly character, 
remains faithful to her husband. Finally 
he dies, but his memory is cherished by 
Cristina and by his friend. Captain Ribot, 
whose joy is found in the happiness of 
the woman he loved, and in that of her 
daughter, his god-child. This is a pict- 
uring of love rare nowadays, a protest, 
the author calls it, against the adultery 
of French novels. And indeed Seiior 
Valdes's story is wholesome and manly 
throughout. It is successful, moreover, 
in its character drawing: his men and 
his women stand out in dear outline ; so 
that we willingly forgive him the few 
tedious pages that are the usual conse- 
quences of the method he has chosen. 

A LOVABLE CHARACTER 

THE PROSE OF EDWARD ROW- 
LAND SILL. Houghton, Mifflin 
and Co. 

There are some writers — men like 
Charles Lamb, George William Curtis, 
Robert Louis Stevenson, — who make 
their most lasting appeal through the 
charm of something lovable that finds 
expression in their works, only after it 
has first lurked in their own personali- 
ties. To this group one gladly admits 
Edward Rowland Sill. Not a great au- 
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thor, nor anywhere even approaching 
greatness; not the creator of any sus- 
tained work of genius ; yet a lover of his 
fellow-men, a friend of the trees and the 
rivers, he has written himself down as 
one who looked upon life with sympathy, 
literature with sanity ; and the terms of 
his writings are fraught with humor, 
with the simplicity of sincerity, and with 
grace. 

The majority of the papers that make 
up this volume of his prose appeared in 
the Contributors' Qub in The Atlantic 
Monthly, and are but short expressions 
of thoughts and feelings. Their tone is 
always happy. This man who was not 
overstrong in youth, and who died when 
he had not long passed the Roman prime, 
saw the world steadily, brightly and 
whole. His soul came into contact not 
only with men, but recognized its kin- 
ship with the hidden heart of Nature. 
The slender volumes of Sill's verse that 
so few people know, have not been able 
to establish his fame as a poet; high 
power of expression was not his. But 
in his prose as in his verse one feels that 
in spite of this lack he was a true poet, 
for he had the poet's insight and the 
poet's wisdom. Greatly to express the 
truths that one greatly feels, that indeed 
is the greatest ; but greatly to feel truth 
is rare enough and fine enough to call 
for love and praise. 

Friendship must have been a very real 
thing to Edward Sill; the few letters 
here printed suffice to show that. " I 
have strong impulses to write as in the 
case of letters," he says in ending one of 
them; "but immediately a thing is 
mailed, I fall to thinking, — * What the 
devil was the use of writing that ! ' and 
then sometimes to thinking — ' I wonder 
if I haven't said all that once or twice 
before ! ' When a man sits down in the 
same old chair, and summons before his 
mind's eye the same old set of faces and 
circumstances and recollections, why 
does he not write to any friend the same 
old letter over and over again? I won- 
der if we all do!" 



But though it is mainly in giving 
glimpses of a lovable character that this 
voltmie delights, it contains, among the 
longer papers, much that is true in criti- 
cism, not only of literature, but in other 
fields as well. A thoroughly fine address, 
caUed The Invisible Part of this World 
we live in, is put in a division entitled 
Psychology and Ethics. Let this not de- 
ter anyone from reading it, for whoso- 
ever will do so will find, we think, diat 
this discourse composed for children is 
of a kind that men and wcmien need never 
outgrow. 

As to Sill's literary criticism, the ad- 
jective " sane " is probably the most ap- 
plicable. His objections to phonetic 
spelling, his paper on Books of Refuge, 
give evidence in a nutshell, on the one 
hand of the reasoning common-sense oi 
the intelligent student, on the odier of 
one who comprehends the potentialities 
and the vitality of books. We cannot 
concur in all Mr. Sill's opinions : in his 
comparison of German and French lyric 
poetry he seems a little superficial; in 
his Principles of Criticism he lays no 
stress on the musical possibilities of 
prose, and differentiates on this score far 
too markedly, we think, between pn)se 
and poetry ; yet in the essentials of criti- 
cism Edward Sill was near to the truth, 
as all men must be who recog^nize what 
is really of importance and what is really 
of beauty in life itself. Therefore was 
he able to write : " The secret of all art, 
then, is simply this open secret : that it 
is the giver of what we most of all de- 
sire, abotmding life. It draws upon an 
inexhaustible supply. For it is not mere- 
ly the artist's own individual spirit which 
is imparted to us ; the greater the genius, 
the more deeply his fountain drinks of 
the tides of the common humanity. And 
it is genius alone that knows how to stir 
in us those truths, emotions, impulses, 
that are wrought into our inmost being 
by the long race experience. We are sel- 
dom thoroughly awake and alive. Like 
the little fitful spire of violet flame, that 
we sometimes see hovering and plajring 
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over the surface of a coal fire, so our 
consciousness plays about the different 
tracts of the otherwise dormant mind: 
now here, now there; now sensation, 
now memory, now one or another of the 
emotions, starts for the instant into flut- 
tering life, then darkens back into un- 
consciousness. What we desire is the 
gflow and illumination of the whole 
spirit; and it is art, and especially the 
literary art, that best ministers to this 
desire." 

THE ART OF MR. MATTHEWS 

A CONFIDENT TO-MORROW. By 

Brander Matthews, 
THE ACTION AND THE WORD. 

By Brander Matthews. Harper & 

Bros. 

In A Confident To-Morrow and The 
Action and the Word, two novels of 
metropolitan life published within the 
half year now past, Mr. Brander Mat- 
thews fails to improve those claims to 
popular favor with New Yorkers in par- 
ticular which he so modestly but unmis- 
takably established through his sympa- 
thetic cameo-like pictures of this g^eat 
urban existence. The creative genius is 
indeed rare that, like Hawthorne, can 
produce works of fiction of both kinds, 
the novel with its broad canvass of hu- 
man life in its complex entirety, and the 
great short-story with its lyric unity of 
emotional effect. Poe and Irving were 
masters of the art of miniature painting 
in prose but neither won fame in the more 
pretentious branch of his art; while 
Thackeray, for instance, on the other 
hand would never survive by means of 
his short stories. Judging from such 
productions as the two volumes before 
us, and an earlier novel entitled His 
Father^ s Son, one must arrive at once at 
the rather sorrowful conclusion that the 
artistic temperament of Mr. Matthews, 
as disclosed by his literary achievements 
up to the present time, is not fitted for 
that more sustained effort which results 
in an entertaining comprehensive novel 



of the first rank, but that his reputation 
as a writer of fiction must rest largely on 
the fidelity and lovingness of his por- 
traiture of the comparatively unimpor- 
tant things and people in the life on 
Manhattan Island at the close of the 
nineteenth century. 

A Confident To-Morrow is tminviting 
both in the plot and in the instruments 
for developing the plot; in fact, the 
story of the provincial young writer, 
Frank Sartain, who comes to New York 
unknown and with little money, and who 
in the course of a few years succeeds in 
surmounting most of his obstacles and 
in manying the girl whom the author 
thinks to be the most desirable young 
lady above the horizon line, reminds one 
involuntarily of the similar prosperity 
that was sure to attend the Horatio 
Alger, Jr., heroes of our incipient boy- 
hood. Possibly this book is a subtle 
satire, an attempt on the part of Mr. 
Matthews to demonstrate how unlifelike 
and impossible is this poetic justice of 
the idealistic school; Frank Sartain is 
evidently a puppet whose future is pre- 
destined, whose vital course must inevi- 
tably flow in the fixed channel of the 
author's formula. He is unattractive and 
uninteresting; he is endowed with the 
" suburbanity of a Westchesterfield " and 
his awkwardness and general helpless- 
ness neither awaken pity nor cause a 
laugh but — not to depart for an analogy 
from aspiring mediocrity — arouse in tihe 
reader a longing for the unfettered ro- 
manticism of a Richard Harding Davis 
hero. 

This brief and incomplete criticism of 
Frank Sartain is nevertheless sufficient 
to denote the uncomfortable tone of the 
entire book. A Confident To-Morrow 
from Meredith Vivian, the early Mae- 
cenas of Sartain, to old Dircks, the law- 
despising father of the heroine, pictures 
existence on this planet as a state in 
which selfish calculation and blase world- 
liness are the most noticeable features. 
Can this be the point of view of die 
" veritist" school? 
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Meredith Vivian is supposed to repre- 
sent the modern author of standing. His 
manner, at first sjrmpathetic, becomes 
patronizing; he is rich, not however 
from his royalties, though they are not 
to be thrown away, but through the fort- 
une of his dead wife. The life of in- 
glorious ease that Meredith Vivian lives 
is hardly capable of inspiring struggling 
young authors. 

Adams, the artist, is probably the most 
nattual and attractive of the characters, 
but while he might be persona grata at 
one's club, his winningness is not of the 
kind that would insure an invitation to 
dine with one's family. Adams, or 
" Madams " as he is aflfectionately nick- 
named by the Vivian twins, is an exceed- 
ingly convivial and over-talkative Bo- 
hemian, lax in manners more than in 
morals. Introduced into a book of the 
Jane Austen order " Madams " might 
prove acceptable to afford contrast and 
to enlarge the scope of the book. But 
though he is generally a pleasant fellow 
to meet in A Confident To-Morrow, his 
chief office is to rarify that atmosphere 
of the artificial and the irregular which 
Mr. Matthews, by selecting this strain of 
New York society, has created. 

The Action and the Word, notwith- 
standing the fact that it, too, is clothed in 
the raiment of not over-smart small-talk, 
is on the whole interesting and of worth. 
Its plot and the manner of its elaboration 
show that the story is better suited to 
dramatic than narrative purposes. A 
very large part of the dialogue already 
possesses that compactness and direct- 
ness which are more commonly associated 
with the declamatory utterance of the 
stage than with the more ornate expres- 
sion on the printed page. The character 
of Carla, the beautiful and impetuous 
wife of Evert Brookfield, the architect, 
is particularly dramatic. Carla, with the 
blood of a Creole ancestry in her veins, 
is infused with the spirit of adventure 
even from her very girlhood. Her high- 
strung emotional nature finds its re- 
sponse and its outlet in an opportunity 



to display her histrionic talents in a 
charity performance. By succumbing to 
this first temptation she is carried swift- 
ly into the current of a life of glitter and 
excitement. Finally, abruptly to her, she 
is c(Hnpelled to determine whether she 
will abandon herself to her impulses and 
accept a professional engagement or 
whether she will content herself with the 
duties of a wife and mother. 

The whimsical way in which Carla 
makes her decision, while harmonious 
with her nature, detracts from the gran- 
deur of the situation and depreciates the 
value of the smouldering conflict Mr. 
Matthews in The Action and the Word 
had the chance to make a situation of 
such importance that the acceptance of 
the wrong alternative by the heroine 
would have precipitated a tragedy, while 
the more wholesome solution adopted in 
the face of impending ruin mig^t have 
produced a happy ending such as is 
found in The Merchant of Venice and 
which is comic in the technical meaning 
of that term. Unfortunately, however, 
the rather lame treatment of tl^ situation 
draws down the story to the plane of the 
commonplace and the inconsequential. 

Both stories are as usual adorned with 
examples of Mr. Matthews's well-known 
gifts of epigram, and likewise with oc- 
casional paragraphs of accurate and de- 
lightful description of New York scenes; 
they furthermore abound in suggestive 
criticisms of the literary profession, em- 
bedded in the dialogue, and not inserted 
with Thackerayan pomposity. But nei- 
ther story even attempts to give that 
crowded, rushing, many-colored pano- 
rama of life in the American metropolis, 
such as Charles Dickens did for London; 
and until a more pretentious attempt is 
made to perform this splendid service for 
New York, one much prefers to avoid 
reading tales of narrow and unappealing 
phases of our urban society, and to re- 
turn to a reperusal of those vignettes of 
the earlier days, the days of The Solo- 
orchestra and Spring in a Side-street, 

M. H. C. 
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An Autumn Day 

By David Munroe Cory 

The Autumn air is mild and soft and sweety 

The hills are mounted with a purple haze ; 

Against the crimson of the woodland ways 

The tawny yellow of the fields of wheat. 

Deserted corn-stalks with their tassels brown 

Complain with quavering tone the wanton wind ; 

The poppies in their beds awake to find 

Upon their sleepy heads a frosty crown. 

Along the dusty roads Sir Golden Rod 

To Black-Eyed Susan nods and smiles away; 

The nimble squirrel dances on the rail 

Half hid by sweet wild rose in pink array ; 

And now the western sun^ a globe of red. 

Sinks o'er the mountain's brim, and ends the day. 



Comments 



^r\NE of the most interesting devel- 
m Jopments of the last two or three 
V^r years has been the increase in num- 
ber and change of character in 
books about nature — the rise and spread 
of books like Mrs. Dana's now famous 
How to Know the Wild-flowers, which 
volume itself gave the suggestion for a 
whole outHDf-doors library of popular 
works on birds, bugs, trees and flowers. 
It is not that books about nature were 
previously unknown, for such is not the 
case. It is rather the character of this 
recent literature that is novel, as it is 
the unprecedented popularity of this par- 
ticular phase of nature study that makes 
it notewortihy. 

4c 4c 4c 4c :|e 4c 

Nature books of all sorts, including the 
pastoral form, artificial, elaborate, ele- 
gant, and the philosc^hical treatise with 



its old cry of a retiun to nature, belong 
to the second stage of a race's self-con- 
sciousness. To every race there first 
comes a consciousness of power and self- 
sufiiciency, and this is the social and 
classical period of its career, when it 
abandons the country for the cities it has 
built, when it conquers with its reason 
the world it had formerly conquered by 
dint of arms in some dim old barbaric 
time, and when it gives to the whole uni- 
verse, in explanation, the law of its own 
mind. Following this comes the second 
stage of self-consciousness when the 
race is no longer so well assured of its 
self-sufficiency; and when, weary of 
rational independence, it seeks perforce 
a support without itself. This support 
to which it flocks from its towns and 
palaces, is nature — ^nature regarded in a 
variety of ways, as a recreation, a sci- 
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ence, a pastoral, a moral philosophy, an 
aesthetic philosophy, a culture, an art, a 
religion, but regarded always with a 
sense of relief, with a feeling of reen- 
forcement for the ordinary ways of life 
among men. 

4( a|e a|e a|c 4e ♦ 

English nature books show these pro- 
gressions. The seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries were passed in the towns. 
Not so exclusively as the French classi- 
cal period during which the sole outlook 
in the country was through the self-exile 
of a Sevigne or the chance, indifferent 
words of a La Bruyere. For in England 
we have an Izaak Walton, the type of 
nature-lover in whom the delights of 
the country-side are subordinated to the 
pleasure of a pastime, or rather all these 
delights went to enrich the pursuit which 
gave point and purpose to his presence 
among the fields and streams. Likewise 
we have a Gilbert White, who, an un- 
worldly, sequestered country parson of 
Hampshire, found a rational interest in 
his natural environment analogous to 
that found by the London philosophers 
in their fellow-men. Pope had said: 
" The proper study of mankind is man." 
And White would have said in the same 
spirit, that to know nature meant to know 
well the least of her works. 

*l* ^h ^h ^ ^h T* 

The second stage for England in this 
regard began with Wordsworth. Before 
him, to be sure, there had been a sort of 
faint and conventional aesthetic and mor- 
al interest in nature ; but this left scarce- 
ly any trace upon literature. For Words- 
worth, nature was a moral entity; for 
Keats it was a physical passion; for 
Shelley, it was a radiant allegory; for 
Ruskin it was a religion of beauty. 
When the interest in nature had reached 
the Ruskin stage and had come to be 
largely aesthetic, the literary aspect be- 
came confused with that of pictorial art. 
The object of interest came to be no 
longer the moral or emotional sugges- 



tion of a natural object, but rather the 
abstract cloud of beauty resting directly 
upon the senses with no intermediate ap- 
peal through heart or mind. But the 
former is the object of poetry, the latter 
the ideal of pictorial art. Persistence on 
the part of the poet in an endeavor to 
render solely the sense of the beauty of 
nature has led on the one hand to tame 
and empty descriptions — the lowest form 
of poetic art — ^and on the other it has 
given emphasis through the vaguely fas- 
cinating discrepancy between the woiid 
of colors and the art of words, to a sort 
of modem mysticism bom of the imag- 
ination of a naturalistic age, and taking 
the place of that earlier moral meaning 
that poetry embodied. 

4e 4c a|e 4c 3|c 4c 

Nature books like Mrs. Dana's work 
on the wild-flowers represent a reaction 
against the aesthetic and mystical nature 
interest that has been more or less com- 
mon since Richard Jeffries wrote Th€ 
Pageant of Summer and The Story of 
My Heart, In a way, we feel that this 
reaction cannot but be beneficial, that it 
is a reassertion of a more rational popu- 
lar standpoint. Although books of the 
older sort had occasionally a high artistic 
value, and although their lyrical interest 
is very great whenever, as in the books 
we have just mentioned, they are the 
record of the impressions of a genuinely 
original spirit, the general result of the 
genre was the cultivation of a cult of 
beauty and its interpretation, the predis- 
position to a pose, the affectation of a su- 
perior aesthetic sensitiveness, than which 
no aristocratic assumption is more arro- 
gant. It led to a lack of simplicity in 
feeling and in expression, and it tended 
to withdraw one from the rational and 
moral contemplation of those things in 
the world that are endeared by associa- 
tion with the primary affections, into a 
realm of exquisite, sensual indifference 
to the dear detail of life. 
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We have already said that this kind ot 
nature writing was essentially the child 
of pictorial art, one phase of modem im- 
pressionism, employing as it does the 
pseudo-artistic method of " word-paint- 
ing," which is in the last analysis so hol- 
low an ideal for the man of letters. It 
thus belongs to that general decay of 
poetry which has so obviously set in at 
the end of this century. Poetry inheres 
in our intimacies and associations with 
nature rather than in our general appre- 
ciation of its aesthetic values. Poetry 
only unconsciously lays the foundations 
for beauty. Seeking to pass directly to 
its contemplation, it loses its hold upon 
the soil in which it has builded and the 
whole edifice loses its stability. And as 
poetry is far closer to the common heart 
than is painting, far less the exclusive 
field of the connoisseur, the confusion of 
boundary lines that will result in obscur- 
ing of the ideal of the former must ap- 
pear unfortunate. The value and sig- 
nificance of the new nature literature is 
that it begins at the beginning, and, ig- 
noring for the most part sentimental as- 
sociations and aesthetic traditions, it sim- 
ply seeks to familiarize the children of 
the cities with the names and faces of the 
living world that surrounds them in their 
brief incursions into the country. By 



thus re-creating for each one anew this 
old world of the poet's love and imagina- 
tion, we shall not only be put into a better 
position for the appreciation of our great 
early nature poets who were luckily bom 
into the world rather of Walton and 
White and Linnaeus than of Ruskin, but 
shall be more likely to.be frequently vis- 
ited by those delicate and spiritual moods 
in which poetry like their poetry is com- 
posed. There is at least no pose culti- 
vated by this newly inculcated interest in 
birds and flowers, no intense aesthetic 
self-consciousness awakened to spoil the 
spontaneity and genuineness of our sen- 
timents. And if the pendulum some- 
times swings back too far in the direc- 
tion of naturalism, if there is sometimes 
found place for books with titles so fal- 
lacious as Nature for Her Own Sake, 
showing a total misconception of the 
single significance nature has for man's 
spirit, it is, we must remember, a natural 
exaggeration, and one less likely to do 
serious intellectual violence than the aes- 
thetic and mystical perversion of a less 
simple and naive school. Under the ban- 
ner of " Nature for her own sake," we 
may at least return to that intimate and 
loving familiarity with the world that the 
poets have peopled which can never be 
acquired through artistic impressionism. 



Tansy 

By Arthur Ketchum 



Vi fun by the roadsides^ in the sun, 
I see the tansy s gold and green, 
I know that there in other days 
Hearthstone and love and life have bee?t. 



There is no need of other sign 
To mark the years of labor spent ; 
For all the dream, for all the hope, 
The tansy stands as monument. 



1« green oblivion the home 

\s blotted out and by the gray 

Worn fence that marked its garden ground 

The bitter tansy flowers are gay. 
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A Hopeful View of Poetry 

By Meredith Nicholson 



y» ^ANY competent and earnest 
/%/l critics of American life and 
j[ w m literature have in recent years 
written with candid anxiety 
and sorrow of the attitude of our genera- 
tion toward poetry. Public taste has, on 
the one hand, been vigorously assailed 
for its rejection of this form of literature ; 
and the book manufacturers, the maga- 
zine editors and the poets themselves, 
have, on the other hand, been subjected 
to a withering fire for their failure or in- 
ability to offer new and worthy additions 
to the old poetry. Surely it were an ex- 
traordinary and alarming thing if in an 
era that has witnessed so pronounced and 
general a rise of enlightenment among 
our people the loftiest expression of hu- 
man aspiration and endeavor should fail 
of its office. This question must be 
wholly divorced from the other and 
equally interesting one with which it is 
often confused or unfairly blended, that 
looks to the appraisement of recent verse, 
particularly of American verse ; for it is 
possible for a people to be deeply appre- 
ciative of a form of literature and yet in- 
capable of adding to the world's store of 
it. In other words, the creative talent 
does not necessarily keep pace with a rise 
in the level of cultivation. 

The pessimists who lament the decline 
of interest in poetry are not entitled to 
be received as credible witnesses unless 
they can establish their right to testify; 
and as there are no available statistics 
touching the matter, — for the inflexible 
confessional of the census gives the citi- 
zen no opportunity to report his tastes, 
preferences and ideals — we are asked to 
accept the generalizations of critics who 
can, at best, have only superficial knowl- 
edge on which to base their conclusions. 
Who may determine whether our sensi- 



bility is dulled to the nobility and beauty 
of literature? It is easy to charge this 
general indifference to poetry ; but what 
becomes of all the energy that is yearly 
expended in the study of the poets, in 
class rooms and study-clubs? Even the 
critics who announce the overthrow of 
poetry, must admit that a few spots in 
the broken wall are still valiantly de- 
fended. There is hardly a town in the 
United States in which English literature 
has not lately been studied in formal or- 
ganizations, independently of schools, by 
diligent students and under capable 
teadiers; and to the innumerable a»n- 
pany of study-clubs and reading circles 
we must add diose organizations so great- 
ly multiplied among American women, 
which combine literary with social diver- 
sion. After we have minimized the im- 
portance of the woman's club movement 
there is left the inescapable conclusion 
that the reading of the great English po- 
etry that is usually obligatory in these 
societies cannot fail of a wholesome ef- 
fect, be the reading never so careless or 
the interpretations never so dull or ig- 
norant. Many of these agencies for pro- 
moting cultivation include men as well as 
women. I am speaking more particularly 
of certain Western conmiunities with 
which I am familiar ; and as most of the 
complaints of a growing unfriendliness 
to poetry come from the East, there would 
seem to be reason for assuming that the 
English classics are in better repute in 
the newer states of the interior than at 
the seaboard. I am acquainted with one 
town of the Middle West — not the seat 
of a college — ^where for thirty years a so- 
ciety of business and professional men 
has maintained a club whose objects are 
purely literary; and poetry has been re- 
peatedly and characteristically the sub- 
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ject of its inquiry. A club of men and 
women in the same town has studied 
Shakspere to good purpose through so 
many years that it cannot be said to rep- 
resent a fad merely. The present dispo- 
sition of the protestant pulpit to mitigate 
the rigors of religious teaching by intro- 
ducing lectures on literary subjects is 
not without its aesthetic value ; and if an 
intelligent exposition of the literary beau- 
ty of Job and Isaiah, Shakspere or Ten- 
nyson, does not eflfect salvation it may 
nevertheless make earthly philistinism 
less hard to bear. 

More aids and incentives to the study 
of poetry are offered to-day than have 
ever been enjoyed before. An obscure 
school teacher in an Indiana or Kansas 
village is likely to know her Shakspere 
more thoroughly and critically than ac- 
credited scholars knew theirs in that 
realm of gold which the presence of Shel- 
ley and Keats made memorable; for the 
results of the research and study of all 
the critics of Shakspere through all the 
years since he died, may now be the pos- 
session of the humblest. 

Miss Edwards, in her most pointed 
and suggestive essay, " The Eclipse of 
Poetry," in East and West for Novem- 
ber, remarked upon the slight interest 
taken in the announcement of new books 
of verse, contrasting our attitude un- 
favorably with the reception of poetry in 
other periods. This proposition calls for 
a challenge. Publicity is one of the evils 
of our time, and the least worthy of our 
poets receives more attention from cur- 
rent publications than the great stars of 
poetry received in their day. It is natu- 
ral that this should be so, for printing 
presses are vastly multiplied, and, as 
Miss Edwards somewhat inconsistently 
says in another part of her paper, the 
critics praise with little discrimination. 
Miss Edwards says further : 

" Once, a new poem by a poet, new or 
old, figured importantly in the news; 
once the novelists sandwiched poetical 
tidbits profusely in among passages; 



once, the philosophical work went down 
the public throat more smoothly if writ- 
ten in rhyme. That was during the 
snows of yester-year." 

Poems have never figured so " impor- 
tantly in the news " as in the last decade. 
New poems by Tennyson, Swinburne, 
Watson and Kipling and — mirabile 
dictui — ^Alfred Austin, have been cabled 
to the American press within this period ; 
and poems by James Whitcomb Riley that 
touched some public matter, have been re- 
peatedly teleg^phed over the country by 
the American news-collecting agencies. 
Rhymesters of our time may not be able to 
boast, with the Persian poets, that the 
angels have lately chanted their newest 
songs; but with the telegraph and the 
cable for allies their chances of publicity 
are certainly as good as were those of 
their elders and masters in the romantic 
age of the post-boy. Probably no other 
poem ever found its way instantly to so 
many appreciative and sympathetic hear- 
ers as Kipling's "Recessional," which 
girdled the world in a day. Miss Ed- 
wards is hardly serious when she mourns 
for tidbits of verse in novels ; and surely 
philosophical works in rhyme are not de- 
sirable in an age of scientific criticism. 
The snows of yester-year could not too 
quickly have covered Huxley and Dar- 
win if they had written in iambics. 

There is, in this cry that poetry has 
been forsaken, a suggestion tfiat poetry 
is a kind of fetich that may not be en- 
joyed naturally, as we take the latest 
novel or the daily newspaper, but that we 
must set it apart in a secret sanctuary, 
approaching it only after fasting and 
prayer. This certainly is not the true 
spirit in which to take up writings that 
are worthless and meaningless unless 
they become friends and familiars. It is 
this spirit of alienation carried into the 
class room that has made a hateful and 
deadly thing of literature for thousands 
of students. It should also be remem- 
bered that it is hardly in keeping with the 
character of cultivated people to boast of 
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their reading. Boastfulness in such mat- 
ters is peculiar to the nouveau cultivi, 
and those who are touched and moved by 
the larger significance of poetry will not 
make a parade of their spiritual experi- 
ences in the market place. I once made a 
journey of several days with a Michigan 
lumberman whom I suspected of being 
ignorant of all the great spirits that had 
ever sojourned upon the earth. I was 
amazed to see him produce from his 
satchel at our first inn, copies of Milton 
and Omar Khayyam. I asked whether 
he always carried poetry with him and he 
answered very simply that he had little 
time for reading, and dared not experi- 
ment, so he usually kept something of in- 
disputable merit near at hand. One of 
the best-read men in Elizabethan litera- 
ture that I know is a Nebraska ranchman 
— ^not college-bred, — who reads the old 
poetry because he likes it. My experi- 
ences have taught me that humility is 
much safer in all these matters than " a 
certain condescension " toward those 
whom we believe to dwell in darkness. 

No doubt the audience for poetry could 
be greatly increased among American 
working people by a little patient labor. 
Frederick Robertson, one of the most 
humane and practical of men, believed in 
poetry as an aid and encourager for the 
laborers of England : " What we want is, 
not so much, not half so much, light for 
the intellect," he said, " as dew upon the 
heart, — time and leisure to cultivate the 
spirit that is within us ; " and his lectures 
on poetry before the Mechanics Institu- 
tion of Brighton are inspiring reading 
after fifty years. Mr. Arnold, speaking 
generally, declared the future of poetry 
to be immense; and that it will reach 
more and more of our own people, as a 
larger audience becomes capable of re- 
ceiving it, and that the need of a greater 
number for its beauty and charm will 
find fulfillment, are reasonable beliefs. 
We of America, probably more than any 
other people, will naturally turn to it, 
for with increasing cultivation that " ide- 



ality of the human spirit," which Profes- 
sor Woodberry finds to be the main thing 
in Democracy, will gain steadily in power 
and insistence. 

After abusing the audience for callous 
indifference, the dolorous critics turn al- 
most habitually to a drastic overhauling 
of the poets of our own time. " Minor ' 
poet " is a phrase that carries a stinging 
reproach, and it is applied to a great 
chorus of writers in England and Amer- 
ica. The minor novelists are received 
with tolerance, but the jeremiads on po- 
ets and their audience dismiss the con- 
temporary rhymers with contempt and 
ridicule. British song has been accumu- 
lating through many centuries; Ameri- 
can literature is only one century old; 
and yet we are solemnly asked why we 
have no Shaksperes and no Miltons, and 
those of our countrymen who are doing 
the best they can to realize these ideals 
are rapped smartly across the knuckles 
and told that they are blighted children, 
cursed from birth by a relentless jseit- 
geist, and that there is no health in them. 
Yet, neither in the immediate retrospect 
nor in the prospect, is the outlook in 
American poetry so desperate. It is easy 
to make unfair comparisons between one 
literary period and another, particularly 
of poetry. The distribution of genius 
may not, unfortunately, be regulated by 
the laws of supply and demand ; but in 
this matter there is no discrimination 
against literature in favor of other arts or 
the sciences. We no more turn out a poet 
of the first order every day, than we pro- 
duce a Copernicus or a Newton; but it 
seems to require less skill to fire with the 
awkward squad that is peppering litera- 
ture than to storm the heights of science, 
and so the guerilla warfare upon the po- 
ets continues. Now the critics of Amer- 
ican verse have fallen into the error of 
assuming that we must necessarily pro- 
duce in one writer the prototype of the 
great masters of song; but it seems 
wholly likely that we shall never have 
one universal genius, voicing the Ameri- 
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can spirit. Our life is too various and 
complex for this. A remembrance of the 
differences between the writings of Emer- 
son and Longfellow, Whittier and Low- 
ell, helps to a realization of its immensity 
and the difficulty of comprehending it. 
The epic has so far been impossible with 
us ; perhaps we shall never need it ; or it 
may be that neither epic nor dramatic 
literature is to represent our greatest and 
best thought, but that we shall, in what 
are considered the minor forms, express 
ourselves adequately and greatly. It is 
hardly straining a point to say that our 
epic is being written by such historians as 
Fiske and Winsor; and future students 
will not be sorry to find critical histories 
in prose awaiting them, rather than tra- 
ditions in metre. Homer would be as 
hopelessly lost among the materials for 
an American Iliad as Cooper would be 
in a group of agency Indians on beef- 
issue day. Dr. Eggleston has made the 
interesting suggestion that the great 
American novel will be the work of many 
hands ; and may it not reasonably be as- 
sumed that the great American poem 
will, in like manner, be a composite, 
drawing strength from many sources 
rather than from an individual ? If Mr. 
Howells, Dr. Eggleston, Dr. Mitchell, 
Miss Johnston, Miss Wilkins and many 
others are contributing chapters of the 
great American novel, is it not equally 
true that Mr. Stoddard, Mr. Gilder, Mr. 
Aldrich, Professor Woodberry, Miss 
Thomas and Mr. Riley are merely adding 
to the book of American song that was 
begun and sustained by the fathers of 
our literature in New England? Fash- 
ions change; legends and history, once 
used, lose their freshness and may hard- 
ly be touched again ; but the work of the 
present group of American poets reflects 
the character and attitude of our thought 
and life, transitional or permanent, and 
surely it is no unworthy or vain thing. 

The curious, the fantastic, the whim- 
sical are not necessary to the adequate or 
illuminative representation of our repub- 



lic. Whitman has had no popular recog- 
nition; and the Indiana farmer or the 
Colorado ranchman who will listen to 
Longfellow or Tennyson will have none 
of him. The canons in literature, as in 
jurisprudence, are fundamental; and 
every test, criticism and appeal relates 
back to them. American poetry must, in 
all matters of form and technique, be 
measured by European models, just as all 
American law, in spite of the tremendous 
changes made necessary in local applica- 
tion, has its permanent feeding sources 
in alien soil. Whitman founded a school 
of populistic aesthetics, and suggests a 
cowboy on an omnibus, made conscious 
and excited by the grave consideration 
shown him by frightened spectators on 
the sidewalk. Before the bar of litera- 
ture some erratic judge might hold his 
pleadings sound; but the result of his 
escapade would more likely be his dis- 
missal with a solemn injunction to sin no 
more. Mr. Edwin Markham achieved a 
measure of fame by the preparation of a 
melancholy tract on the wretchedness of 
the French peasantry; and Mr. Hamlin 
Garland found that the main-traveled 
roads of literature ran through alkali and 
drought ; but such figures are purely in- 
cidental, and depend for success on the 
good humor and patience of the literary 
student. They can hardly be embraced 
in the main volume of American litera- 
ture, but must be crammed into margin- 
alia or suffered to thunder in the index. 
Those who fancy that the voice of the 
human spirit, before it is expressed in 
verse by an American, must experience 
a change into something weird and 
strange, hold but a low view of the office 
of the poet, and of the character of our 
people. To paraphrase Dr. Johnson's re- 
mark about patriotism, we may say that 
eccentricity is the last refuge of the re- 
jected. 

Many of the devoted friends of Ameri- 
can verse take very much to heart what 
they consider the scant recognition ac- 
corded to several of our poets ; and they 
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rediscover one poet or another, with all 
the naive delight of a school girl enrapt- 
ured with her first reading of " Sesame 
and Lilies." Poe is the great resource 
of these Columbuses, who demand peri- 
odically that the stars pause in their 
courses until the American public shall 
arouse itself to a sense of Poe's great- 
ness. Less famous names are recharted 
with a similar flourish of discovery. 
Thus we have occasional Henry-Timrod 
or Paul-Hayne revivals, though an ig- 
norance of the writings of these poets 
cannot prove an indifference in our peo- 
ple to poetry in general. It is, for ex- 
ample, wholly conceivable that one may 
never have heard of Timrod or Haync 
and yet know Emerson and Whittier 
familiarly. An act of congress to compel 
the reading of neglected poets would 
hardly find favor with even the fiercest 
protectionist. The poets must take their 
chances in the markets of the world. 
Miss Edwards cites Sidney Lanier as one 
of the neglected American poets. Mr. 
Lanier's poems have long been the sub- 
ject of controversy, and sympathetic crit- 
ics have failed to agree as to his place. 
His muse was capricious and his work 
uneven. He rarely sounded a popular 
note; and yet there is at the West and 
South, at least, a Lanier cult, and he has, 
apparently, more devoted followers than 
Bayard Taylor's memory can muster. 
His name somehow suggests that of Sill, 
whose " Venus of Milo " shows a rever- 
ent admiration for pure loveliness that 
has rarely been approached in American 
poetry. Both Lanier and Sill bid fair to 
find readers far into the new century. 
They cannot be cited as illustrating our 
coldness toward the poets. They are 
neither forgotten nor neglected. 

American verse gained greatly in 
technical skill during the second half of 
the century. A cycle of sonnets will not 
be the least important feature of the great 
American poem that is now appearing in 
installments; and, omitting our greater 
New Englanders altogether, a brave 



showing may be made of sonnets, " dint- 
ed with the silver-pointed pencil " of the 
true artist. Those who arrogantly dis- 
miss the occasional poet are properly re- 
buked in Professor Beers' sonnet : 

ToIIdv 

The little creek which yesterday I saw 

Ooze through the sedges, and each brackish 
vein 

That sluiced the marsh, now filled and then 
again 
Sucked dry to glut the sea's unsated maw, 
All ebb and flow by the same rhjrtfamic law 

That times the beat of the Atlantic main — 

They also fastened to the swift moon's train 
By unseen cords that no less strongly draw : 
So, poet, may thy life's small tribntary 

Threading some bitter marsh, obscure alone, 
Feel yet one pulse with the broad estuanr 

That bears an emperor's fleets througn half 
a zone: 
May wait upon the same high luminary 

And pitch its voice to the same ocean's tone. 

Mr. Gilder's " Life Mask of Abraham 
Lincoln," Professor Woodbenys "Gib- 
raltar," and Mr. Aldrich's " Fredericks- 
burg" must be included in the golden 
treasury of English sonnets; and even 
sufferers from Whitmanitis must ap- 
plaud their American quality. 

The younger American poets have 
sometimes shown a regrettable prefer- 
ence for foreign subjects ; and they have 
appeared to be on rather too good terms 
with the mythologies. One of the needs 
of our verse is a stricter attention to 
American material. Our Western land- 
scape, for example, has hardly been 
touched save by the few writers of the 
California group. I have never seen a 
really good poem based on the high arch 
of the great lakes, or the wind-swept 
plains beyond the Missouri, or the Rocky 
Mountains. These should oflfer great 
space for the imagination to range, — not 
comparable, perhaps, to the storied sea, 
or the home of classic memories where 
Apollo leads his choir, yet new and invit- 
ing. The spectacle of the cattle upon a 
thousand hills has its pictorial value as 
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truly now, in our own Wyoming and 
Colorado, as when the Psalmist made his 
fine phrase about it ; and the apocryphal 
song of the Three Holy Children is a 
sonorous alphabet of texts that can no- 
where be better understood and ex- 
pressed than by American poets. We 
need a Western Emerson who will not be 
afraid to look his own landscape in the 
face, — who will be capable of seeing 
beauty in it, and lighting it with that 
something, — imaginative or spiritual, or 
whatever its proper name may be, — ^that 
is God's message to man. With all his 
deficiencies as an artist Emerson felt his 
own New England more finely perhaps 
than any of his contemporaries; and we 
cannot but be grateful for such a piece as 
"Woodnotes" — which, despite its rough- 
ness, breaks into song in at least the one 
passage that contains : 

Thou canst not wave thy staff in air, 

Or dip thy paddle in the lake 
But it carves the bow of beauty there, 

And the ripples in rhymes the oar forsake, — 

and is everywhere significant of the poet's 
environment. It can avail American 
poets little to address sonnets to the Pyra- 
mids ; to write verses on those " Eastern 
Subjects " that have proved to be so 
tempting, or to pursue the gentlemanly 
accomplishment of translating Horace, 
who continues to be far more agreeable 
untranslated. And least of all can it be 
worth while to try to establish in " these 



States " a school of vagabond poets, no 
matter how pleasantly they may write, 
when, at their sincerest, they hardly sug- 
gest anything more akin to open roads 
and wayside inns than a dusty tramp on 
a park bench. Our energies are so pro- 
nounced; our sanity is so marked; we 
are, as a nation, so essentially decent and 
domestic that no Villon guiltless of labor 
and the bath can ever hope to express 
anything that is ours. 

The most promising outlook for Eng- 
lish poetry is in America. Our youti&, 
our invention, our growing instinct for 
the beautiful, our increasing cultivation 
that extends to every corner of the great 
republic, justify such belief. 

"The facile largess of a stintless 
muse" has been England's; but the 
common language is now shared by a 
" new birth of our new soil," and it is a 
fair assumption that this largess will, in 
increasing measure, be ours. Whetfier 
we are to be limited to lyrical expression 
or whether our flights are to be the long- 
er ones of the old literatures — these and 
similar inquiries need not be taken too 
seriously now. But that poetry will not 
die in us ; — ^that we shall not merely lean 
upon it more and more, as we shall lean 
also upon religion, but continue the crea- 
tors of it, may be foretold without the 
risk of false prophecy; for the spirit of 
democracy is strong and sweet, and it 
has an enduring heart, and a message 
that it is good for men to hear. 



A Woman of Affairs 

By Anthony Leland 



y| y§^^^' STONOR stood upon the 
/%// wide gallery of her mother's 
X wJ, house looking thoughtfully in- 
to her mother's garden. A 
pleasant vision was the garden in the 
pale May sunshine — an old-fashioned 
garden with pathways of vividly g^een 



sod, and bordered by rows of daintily 
erect, silver-green tulip and fleur-de-lis 
plants, all a-spangle with yellow and red 
and purple blossoms. Wide-branching 
elm trees shielded the garden from the 
road and cast an arabesque of violet 
shadows on its face. The late afternoon 
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was intensely still, a stillness accentuated 
by the liquid, melancholy call of a robin 
in the elm trees and far away the faint, 
muffled, diminishing rattle of a wagon 
upon the roadway. 

Mrs. Stonor descended the two broad, 
low steps at the end of the gallery and 
entered the garden, where she paced 
slowly to and fro. She fitted the gentle 
place perfectly. Her crisp gown lipped 
the grassy pathway delicately and the 
soft waves of her brown hair caught a 
subdued gleam from the sunlight. Her 
gray eyes were full of thought, but there 
was no hint of perplexity in them. Per- 
plexity was a state of mind quite foreign 
to Mrs. Stonor. Extreme placidity was 
her distinguishing note. One knew in- 
stinctively that however deeply she might 
think, her thoughts would be marshsJed 
in calm orderly succession. Her friends 
— ^and their name was legion — ^held her 
in high esteem as being preeminently a 
woman of sense of the sort which the 
world, with a fine disregard for facts, is 
pleased to call " common." In her girl- 
hood she had made a brave showing of 
this admirable characteristic by marry- 
ing a man quite old enough to be her 
grandfather, but a man popularly sup- 
posed to be possessed of inordinate 
wealth. The fact that in the event the 
amount of this gilded man's worldly pos- 
sessions proved to be far from excessive, 
might possibly have dimmed the reputa- 
tion for sense of a less well-poised wom- 
an than Mrs. Stonor. But she carried 
the thing off with such clear-eyed seren- 
ity that her world took refuge in the 
conclusion she had not made a mistake 
after all — surely only love could in- 
spire such gentle devotion as she dis- 
played as a wife. This conclusion re- 
ceived fresh support from her demeanor 
as a widow, when she retired impres- 
sively behind the heaviest of crepe, 
mourning for her lost mate with the fine 
reticence which was another of her char- 
acteristics — a characteristic not at once 
obvious. She seemed the most outspoken 



of women ; — ^but in spite of the number of 
things she told, one was apt to be filled 
with admiration by the surprisingly large 
number of things she left untold — a 
fact which ultimately impressed each of 
the numerous suitors who at diverse 
times in the past ten years had attempted 
unsuccessfully, some of them more than 
once, to step into the vacant shoes of the 
late Mr. Stonor. Dismissed a bit sor- 
rowfully with the information that Mrs. 
Stonor's devotion to her mother pre- 
cluded all thought of matrimony from 
her life, each suitor found himself quite 
unable to estimate with accuracy the 
quality of Mrs. Stonor's sentiment to- 
ward him or his fellows. But, being 
left in a not tmpleasant state of perplex- 
ity, nearly all of these would-be husbands 
remained bound to their enchantress in 
a condition of vaguely expectant friend- 
ship. 

One of these rejected but still expec- 
tant suitors had passed the long, still 
afternoon in earnest conversation with 
Mrs. Stonor. Not, however, in his sen- 
timental role, but in his more natural, 
and to the lady's mind, more agreeable, 
character of a business man. Nor was 
the lady herself any the less charming as 
a practical woman of affairs. For it was 
this accomplished woman's good fortime 
to be a shining success, in a perfectly 
womanly and delicate manner, as a wom- 
an of business. Doffing her somber 
weeds two years after her husband's 
death she had assumed the management 
of her own and her mother's estates with 
a smiling apology for the apparent ab- 
surdity of such a course upon the part 
of an inexperienced and unworldly wom- 
an. But her management was distin- 
guished as the years passed on by such 
unquestionable sagacity and such wide- 
eyed appreciation of the main chance, that 
the solid men of her world gp-adually 
changed from doubting scoffers to de- 
vout if somewhat perplexed believers in 
her ability to hold her own against a 
corrupt and scheming generation of men. 
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Gossip had it that her talent for affairs 
had quite outgrown the circumscribed 
sphere of the conservative old Missouri 
town which was her home and insisted 
that in many a brilliant coup upon the 
St. Louis Exchange and in many a dar- 
ing real-estate gamble in the throbbing 
"boom" towns of the Southwest, Mrs. 
Stonor had come out a winner. Gossip, 
however, had to be content with guesses, 
since the lady herself, with her fine fac- 
ulty of mincUng her own business, gave 
no visible sign of such successful flights 
into the outer world of finance. That 
she found perhaps a wider field for op- 
eration in Columbiana itself than less 
favored mortals, might have been sus- 
pected by one who could have overheard 
her long conference with her admiring 
friend that May afternoon. At least, 
after he had left her and she had paced 
her garden for a little while, she paused 
and glanced critically over its shadow- 
dappled face, murmuring : " Five thou- 
sand for this strip— what a fool ! " She 
looked up at the robin in the elm-tree, 
smiling at him as though he too must 
appreciate the absurdity of it. Then she 
passed indoors to her mother, the smile 
still hovering upon her lips. 

Mrs. Stonor's mother was as unlike 
that charming woman as possible. Mrs. 
Glegg was wrinkled of face and nervous 
in manner, and she huddled in her chair 
by the window in a way that seemed to 
bespeak something more than the negli- 
gence of old age — one felt she must have 
been always a woman with a tendency 
to slouch. She straightened herself a bit 
and fumbled at her cap when her daugh- 
ter came to her bringing a breath of the 
garden in her crisp skirts. 

" Has John Long been asking you 
again to marry him? " she asked. 

" Dear no ! Nothing so tiresome as 
that We've been talking business." 

Mrs. Glegg was quite as uninformed 
concerning her daughter's business mat- 
ters as was the world in general. Years 
of persistent but ineffectual efforts to 
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penetrate her daughter's reserve ought 
perhaps have taught her the folly of 
questioning so reticent a person. But 
Mrs. Glegg belonged to that class of 
women to which experience is never a 
teacher. In spite of all the years during 
which she had flattened her nose in vain 
against the carefully darkened windows 
of her daughter's mind she flew with 
eager expectancy and unabashed alacrity 
to each fresh attempt at seeing the un- 
seeable. 

What business ? " she asked. 
You look horribly tired," answered 
Mrs. Stonor with bland irrelevance. 
" Will nothing I can say persuade you 
to leave that garden alone ? " 

" I didn't do much to-day," replied the 
elder lady, htunbly retiring from the at- 
tack as was her wont. 

"Anything at all is too much," con- 
tinued Mrs. Stonor. 
But I enjoy it so I " 
Yes — of course. I suppose old Mc- 
Avoy fancies he enjoys his whisky too 
much to give it up. He took an extra 
dram to-day and fell down the Court 
House steps and broke his leg." 

" I don't think that's very nice," com- 
plained Mrs. Glegg. " Comparing me 
to a drunken old man." 

" It really amounts to the same thing 
mother. That poor old fool of a man 
refuses to give up his whisky because he 
likes it and some fine day it will kill him. 
You, you poor old dear, refuse to give 
up working in your garden because you 
enjoy it and some day that will kill 
you." 

" Nonsense ! It doesn't hurt me at 
all." 

"No?" queried Mrs. Stonor with a 
prolonged rising inflection. " Didn't you 
have pneumonia last fall? I have an 
impression you did. Aren't you bent all 
to pieces this minute with rheumatism ? *' 

" It's old age does that," persisted Mrs. 
Glegg. " All old people have things the 
matter with them." 

Mrs. Stonor turned her calm eyes from 
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her mother's face and gazed sadly at the 
sunset sky. 

" Yes, you are unreasonable," she said. 
" Sometimes I feel quite sure that for 
your sake I ought to get rid of that strip 
of ground. It's mine after all you know." 

'^ Lilly!" cried the old lady with a 
gasp, " you wouldn't do that ! " 
For your sake, mother." 
ril promise, I'll be reasonable, I'll 
give up doing anything in it if you'll only 
keep it. I love it so." Her old hands 
pulled flutteringly at her gown and her 
old eyes filled with tears. " Nobody 
would buy it an)rway," she went on dubi- 
ously. "Would they?" 

" John Long would." 

"He has!" cried Mrs. Glegg break- 
ing into quick sobs. " That's what his 
business was to-day. He's bought it al- 
ready. It's gone — gone. Oh! How 
cruel you are. How could you? How 
could you ? " 

Mrs. Stonor's lips straightened for an 
instant into a thin white line with sharp- 
ly indented ends, but her voice was quite 
gentle as she replied : 

" Please try not to be childish, mother. 
It isn't ' gone ' and I am not cruel. If 
Mr. Long does buy it he'll not injure the 
place nor take it away bodily as you seem 
to fear. I'm doing it for your sake, as 
he quite well understands, and he has 
promised to cultivate it carefully — just 
as it always has been." She hesitated a 
moment and then went on, " He's quite 
willing to take it off our hands and he's 
offered a good price for it." 

" That's it," retorted the old lady be- 
tween her sobs. " It's not for my sake 
at all that you're selling it. It's the good 
price you've wheedled John Long into 
paying for it. You don't need the money 
— ^you've got plenty — ^more than people 
know. But you'd sell anything to get 
more. I believe — I believe you'd sell me 
if you could." 

Mrs. Stonor arose and kissed her 
mother's gray hair. 

" You'd really not bring enough, you 



foolish old mother," she laughed. At 
the door she paused and said, "I'm sure 
you'll try to be more reasonable to-mor- 
row — ^you are excited now." Her moth- 
er was six and seventy, but at a crisis 
Mrs. Stonor recognized only the six. 

The next day, without further attempt 
toward reasoning Mrs. Glegg into a less 
excited state of mind, the contract of sale 
was signed by Mrs. Stonor and before 
many days thereafter that lady compla- 
cently deposited five thousand dollars to 
the credit of her already comfortable 
bank account. John Long, as May ex- 
panded into June and June blazed into 
July, fulfilled Mrs. Stonor's prophecy to 
the letter in his treatment of the garden. 
He not only did not " take it away bod- 
ily," but he caused it to be kept in a con- 
dition of wellnigh preposterous bloom 
and verdure. To which facts Mrs. 
Stonor quietly but forcibly directed her 
mother's attention. But Mrs. Glegg, 
with an unreasoning obstinacy that 
caused her daughter's cool eyes to ex- 
pand in amused wonderment, refused to 
be comforted. The garden, so she said, 
was no longer hers ; she was an intruder 
therein and its trim walks and gorgeous 
flowers were like a bunch of exotics un- 
der a glass. " I've worked among my 
flowers every summer for fifty years," 
she declared. " Maybe they weren't as 
fine as Mr. Long's, but they were my 
own. I'll have nothing to do with his 
hothouse stuff. It's not for me they're 
intended anyway." To Mrs. Stonor's 
question for whom the flowers were in- 
tended if not for Mrs. Glegg, the old 
lady vouchsafed no reply. But to Mr. 
Long she was a trifle more candid. That 
philanthropic gentleman having entreat- 
ed her to treat the garden as her own 
property, to roam therein at will and to 
pluck its flowers, assuring her that it was 
solely for her pleasure 3iat it was cul- 
tivated, she responded tartly: 

" Bosh ! " Asking quickly, " Do you 
think my daughter's going to marry 
you ? " 
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*' What do you think? " was his reply. 

" I ? Oh I I think you're a very g^eat 
fool ! " 

But she was, after all, not in the least 
a bitter old person and after this frank 
avowal of her opinion she seemed to hold 
no grudge against the new owner of her 
garden and no word of complaint from 
her ruffled the serenity of her daughter's 
well-ordered life. Maybe the long sum- 
mer days dragged somewhat and a little 
of the savor of life was gone from hers ; 
still, she held her peace. 

Mrs. Stonor accepted her mother's 
tractability, as she had encountered her 
earlier unreasonableness, with smiling 
equanimity. It was, perhaps, one secret 
of this lady's success in the battle of life 
that she never lost her equanimity. As 
it is impossible for the human animal to 
quarrel with one who refuses to strike 
back, so the Gods find it unprofitable to 
wage war against the mortal who never 
acknowledges defeat. With the progress 
of the summer two complications forced 
themselves to the front in Mrs. Stonor's 
afiFairs with an insistence which might 
have perturbed a less composed person- 
age. The one, Mr. Long's decided and 
ever increasing clamor for the reward of 
his philanthropic act, she kept deftly 
enough in hand without committing her- 
self to a definite reply. The other, the 
necessity for a personal supervision of 
her investments in certain " boom " town 
lands, she found great difficulty in meet- 
ing from her somewhat remote position 
in Columbiana. The post-office and the 
telegraph are well enough in their way, 
but after all they have not quite destroyed 
the value of the personal equation in life, 
and one hot July day Mrs. Stonor, awak- 
ening to this fact, resolved to hie herself 
for an indefinite period to the feverish 
atmosphere of Centropolis, just then in 
the full tide of its mad sweep toward 
a highly inflated and peculiarly hollow 
stage of prosperity. With Mrs. Stonor 
to resolve was to do, and with all of an 
even-tempered woman's horror of a pro- 



longed ** scene," she wisely forbore tell- 
ing her mother of her resolve until the 
hour of her departure was come. Mrs. 
Glegg, too amazed even to protest and 
benumbed with an old woman's terror at 
being left alone, witnessed her daugh- 
ter's departure with a tremulous bewil- 
derment quite free from tears or fault- 
finding. Mr. Long, however, who was 
taken as much by surprise as Mrs. Glegg, 
was less considerate and under shelter 
of the din of a railway station whispered 
certain vigorous opinions of Mrs. Ston- 
or's conduct into Mrs. Stonor's unwilling 
ear with such telling eflFect that the lady 
entered her train with a decidedly angry 
glint in her gray eyes. A few days later 
a letter to Mr. Long in his friend's firm, 
even writing transferred the angry glint 
to the gentleman's pale blue orbs. At 
least one of Mrs. Stonor's suitors was 
no longer in doubt concerning that lady's 
sentiments toward himself. 

While Mrs. Glegg's behavior, as her 
daughter expressed it, was " surprising- 
ly free from idiocy " at the time of the 
latter's departure from the parental roof, 
her letters quickly betrayed a character- 
istic state of unreasonableness. She was 
old and she was far from well, so she 
wrote, and moreover she was intolerably 
desolate alone in the old house. She 
prophesied that in all likelihood she 
hadn't many years left in which to cum- 
ber this earth and she hinted that accord- 
ing to her old-fashioned ethics, a daugh- 
ter's duty was to solace the declining 
years of her old mother, rather than to 
tear about the world in an unnecessary 
and unwomanly race for gold. Mrs. 
Stonor met this wail with her customary 
good-humor for a few weeks. But at 
length patience seemed no longer a vir- 
tue and she ordered her mother to come 
at once to Centropolis, asserting that that 
ambitious city was located neither in the 
infernal regions nor at the north pole ; and 
for her mother to assume that her de- 
voted daughter had deserted her in her 
old age and put the width of a continent 
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between them was a fiction no longer to 
be listened to with equanimity. Whether 
it was that the cogency of her daughter's 
reasoning convinced Mrs. Glegg of her 
" crankiness " or that her loneliness be- 
came utterly unbearable when the early 
autiunn mists crept up from the river 
and stole softly about the quiet old house 
in Columbiana, matters not, but one day 
in late September the old lady closed and 
locked her front door and ventured forth 
into the great world. 

If Centropolis was not in the infernal 
pit it struck Mrs. Glegg as being at the 
very edge of that unpleasant abode of 
the wicked. It was a haphazard, wild- 
aired town, dipping its feet in the black 
water of the Missouri river and sprawl- 
ing its disheveled length up the side of 
a steep hill and along its top. Near the 
river the streets huddled together in ex- 
treme narrowness and crookedness, but 
toward the summit of the hill, in what 
the inhabitants politely referred to as 
"the residence section," the streets 
became " avenues " and developed 
into dusty thoroughfares of excessive 
straightness and preposterous widths. 
At a point where the dinginess of the 
down-town streets blossomed into the 
barrenness of the uptown " avenues," 
Mrs. Glegg found her daughter installed 
in a brand new hotel of imposing dimen- 
sions, rich in external decorations of 
painted tin and gorgeous within by way 
of a reckless indulgence in red plush and 
nickel-plate. The painted tin and red 
plush and nickel did not distress Mrs. 
Glegg's somewhat vaguely defined no- 
tions of aesthetics, but to a woman who 
had spent her seventy odd years of life 
in a high-ceiled, big-roomed southwest- 
em country house, the sense of being con- 
fined to a hotel bedroom and "parlor" 
was crushing. When she fidgeted Mrs. 
Stonor bade her seek amusement from 
the busy kaleidoscope outside their win- 
dows. It was busy enough out there, but 
for some reason it seemed to bewilder 
Mrs. Glegg rather than to amuse her. 



She would sit for hours with her tired old 
eyes fixed upon the narrow street filled 
with whirling dust clouds — ^the wind was 
always blowing in Centropolis — and 
lined with squat red buildings each one 
of which that was not a real-estate of- 
fice seemed to Mrs. Glegg to be a dram 
shop. Through the drifting dust clouds 
she glimpsed a crowd of vociferous and 
rushing men, each one of whom seemed 
to carry with mad clutch a fluttering slip 
of white paper. In and out and to and 
fro darted these strange beings, emerg- 
ing from a land office only to be swd- 
lowed by the swinging doors of a saloon, 
and dashing thence, with a freedom that 
filled the old woman with horror, into 
Mrs. Stonor's presence. The eagerness 
with which her daughter received these 
loud talking men and the suavity with 
which she endured their bad manners 
and whisky-laden breath added the final 
touch to the old lady's bewilderment 
Not that Mrs. Stonor for one moment 
lost her gentle, womanly manner. Far 
from that, she was quite as placid, her 
brown hair as demurely smooth, her 
dress as quietly but severely modish as in 
the decorous environment of Columbi- 
ana. But her rooms in the hotel seemed 
filled from morning to night with men 
who chattered a queer jargon about " ad- 
ditions " and " acre-tracts " and " quit- 
claims " and " abstracts of title," and 
with one or another of which men Mrs. 
Stonor was constantly flitting from the 
hotel, returning often with a long slip 
of white paper in her own plump hands 
which she carefully locked behind the 
doors of a snug little safe that hid in a 
corner by her bed. For a month Mrs. 
Glegg sat a nervous spectator of a new 
and bewildering mode of life and then 
she announced humbly that she perhaps 
would be best off at home. She was, she 
feared, a stupid old woman and not fitted 
for the world of business. Mrs. Stonor 
was a wonderful woman and she — Mrs. 
Glegg — did not want to interfere with 
her plans, so she would go back to the 
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old house in Columbiana and wait there 
patiently until her daughter could come 
to her. Mrs. Stonor laughed a little and 
acknowledged that she had known just 
how it would be from the first. She had 
realized the only way to convince her 
mother of her unreasonableness was by 
bringing her to Centropolis and showing 
her how much more unhappy she would 
be there than in Columbiana. As for 
herself she was obliged to remain there 
for the present — ^the bubble was bound 
to burst and common sense would tell 
anyone that she must be on hand up to 
that critical moment if she was to come 
out winner in the end. The end might 
come by midwinter, but without doubt 
no later than the spring, and when it did 
come she would return to her mother 
with such a pocket full of money as would 
repay them both for any little sacrifices 
of sentiment as they might have to make 
meanwhile. So she kissed her mother 
good-by and sent her home again. 

It was in a gray November twilight 
that Mrs. Glegg stood once more in 
front of her old home. She glanced up 
at the silent house with a little sigh. 
And then she caught her breath sharply 
and raised a trembling hand to her lips. 
The elm trees and the flower-beds and 
the glassy walks in the garden were 
gone and in their place was a clutter of 
bricks and mortar and pine boards. John 
Long had evidently tired of philanthropy. 

The " boom " in Centropolis seemed 
destined to outlive Mrs. Stonor's limit. 
Midwinter came and passed away with- 
out any hint from the woman of busi- 
ness of a return to Columbiana, where 
Mrs. Glegg was growing perceptibly 
older and quieter and more stooped. One 
day in February she felt too tired to get 
out of her bed. A fortnight slipped past 
and she lay quite still in her shadowy 
room, a sympathetic letter from her 
daughter in her hand. Mrs. Stonor ex- 
pressed deep concern for her mother and 
regretted keenly that she could not come 
to her at once — ^however, she had ordered 



a trained nurse from St. Louis to her 
mother's bedside " so that if you are go- 
ing to be foolish enough to get really ill, 
you old dear, I shan't worry myself to 
death for fear you are being neglected " 
the letter ran. So the trained nurse 
came, but she seemed unable to do much 
more than sit beside the bed and watch 
with keen eyes the old life there fade 
away. At length one bright morning 
when the sunlight was filtering between 
the slats of the closed shutters Mrs. 
Glegg aroused from the stupor in which 
she lay and looked intently at the sun- 
beams. A window was open and the 
pleasant chatter of nest-building birds 
touched the silence of the old house. 
The sick woman raised her head from the 
pillow. 

" The spring has come," she whis- 
pered. " I think I'll go into my garden 
for a little while." 

Mrs. Stonor was deep in talk with one 
of her numerous callers when the tele- 
gram was handed to her. She opened 
the sealed envelope deftly with her paper 
knife as she talked. As she glanced at 
the message she cried out and two tears 
slid down her smooth cheeks. 

" Bad news, Mrs. Stonor? " asked her 
companion with rough sympathy. 

" Yes," replied the lady, sobbing gen- 
tly. " My dear, dear old mother is dead." 

The man stood in awkward silence 
while she wept. At length he lifted his 
hat. 

" I'm awfully sorry for you," he said. 
He hesitated a little and then added, 
" The deal's off of course. Too bad. 
It's a good thing." 

Mrs. Stonor wiped her eyes and looked 
sadly at the floor, murmuring: "Twelve 
hours to get there, twelve to get back, 
and thirty-six there." She raised her 
wet eyes and glanced at her visitor. 
" To-day is Tuesday," she said. " Can't 
this deal rest as it is until Friday ? " 

Nothing could have been more deli- 
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cately, tenderly appropriate than the sub- the less impressive from its resigned 

dued, but profound, grief manifested by gentleness. 

Mrs. Stonor at her mother's funeral. — Upon the Friday she returned to Cen- 

Not obtrusive g^ief (Mrs. Stonor was tropolis. Her real-estate deal was a tri- 

never obtrusive in any thing) but none umphant success. 



A Little Love-Song of the Sea-Flowers 

By Henry Rutgers Remsen 

We bloom in deep-sea places. 

Far from the staring sun. 
Our blossoming and fruitage time 

No soul hath seen, save one. 
And she was wrapped in tattered shroud 

With hands crossed at her breast; 
We hung to her, and clung to her. 

And now she seems at rest. 

Our pleasure is to fold her 

In webs of tenderest hue; 
We mesh the drowned gold of her hair 

With weavings rose and blue; 
We make a soft, long covering 

Of green across her breast. 
To fold her close, and hold her close. 

To where she seems at rest. 

The great tides strive to win her 

And take her from our care. 
Whene'er she stirs a little space. 

As stirs her long, gold hair; 
With blossoms blue and rose and green. 

The spell we weave the best. 
We cling to her, and bring to her 

Gifts of the ocean's rest. 
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A thousand suns may search the sea 

To find her where she sleeps, 
A thousand shore-ward tides may strive 

To lure her from the deeps. 
Our circling spell we weave — we weave. 

In blossoms on her breast. 
We cling to her, and bring to her 

Gifts of the deep sea's rest. 



The Use of English 

By Richard Burton 



/F the study of the English lang^uage 
in its uses and abuses seem dry and 
repellent, it is, I must think, the 
fault of the pedant who handles it. 
Few things are of more general interest 
to those who use English speech — and 
what a vast army they make — ^than the 
manipulation of the mother tongue in its 
manifold meanings. We all use English 
whether we will or no; alas, how many 
of us misuse it ! To be sure, one may be 
bom into English, grow up, love, pay 
taxes, and be btu*ied in it, with the same 
unconsciousness of its privileges and de- 
mands as that displayed by M. Jourdain 
with regard to the use of prose. Still, 
to all who enjoyed the advantages of 
some schooling, the right uses of this 
linguistic opportunity is not a matter of 
indifference. The g^eat majority of 
English speakers and writers come to a 
conscious love of the language. It is a 
thing inwrought with their life and the 
life of others near and dear. No lan- 
guage is a dead thing, though the dry 
scientific analyses of scholars lead wrong- 
ly to that opinion. Rather is each a 
mighty store-house of human treasures; 
a musical instrument, listening to which 
one may hear an infinitude of melodies. 
Men have for centuries laughed and 



loved in it, sworn and been foresworn, 
hated and hoped, yea, lived and died. — 
No wonder if it be a symphonic creature, 
full of crashing harmonies, of the ca- 
resses of poetry, of tumultuous discords, 
and of divine songs of peace. 

If this be true of any tongue, it is em- 
phatically true of a dominant tongue like 
the English — native in so many lands, 
spoken under so many skies, so militant 
in its march, so plastic in its manifold 
adaptations to the needs of its children. 
It is a tongue made splendid by more 
than a thousand years of great literattu*e. 
It is the home speech of more folk than 
those who make populous the shores of 
Kipling's seven seas. The history of 
words and of the sentences into which 
they fall, is no dry record of bloodless 
facts, but as dramatic as the history of 
mankind : indeed, it is the history of man 
as he has crystallized into a sound-sym- 
bol the thoughts, imaginings, faiths and 
aspirations of his life, from the cave 
dwellers to the Darwin of his century. 
Words, like men, have their " strange, 
eventful histories," and, again like men, 
one word in its time " plays many parts." 
To follow the ups and downs of a single 
proper noun — 2l stupid name since its 
career is as often as not improper and 
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hence doubly fascinating — or of a com- 
mon noun — ^named with equal stupidity, 
since its stofy is Hkely to be most un- 
common — this pursuit, I say, is often as 
exciting as a novel or a foot-ball game. 
Thus it follows that the dictionary 
(rightly used and comprehended) is the 
most interesting of all books, save per- 
haps the Bible. Dr. Holmes knew this 
when he made the Autocrat say : " When 
I feel inclined to read poetry I take down 
my dictionary. The poetry of words is 
quite as beautiful as that of sentences. 
The author may arrange the gems ef- 
fectively, but their shape and luster have 
been given by the attrition of ages. 
Bring me the finest simile from the whole 
range of imaginative writing, and I will 
show you a single word which conveys a 
more profound, a more accurate, and a 
more eloquent analogy." Emerson had 
the same feeling when he wrote : " It 
does not need that a poem should be long. 
Every word was once a poem." 

As a matter of personal testimony, I 
may say that I never open a dictionary 
without a conscious quiver of excitement 
at the likelihood of a sensational expe- 
rience. It is almost a miracle that such 
a study has had the power of converting 
living men (scholars, in the ordinary 
parlance) into dryasdusts. One would 
suppose it might have an effect analogous 
to that of earth-contact upon Antaeus. I 
suppose it is because they have studied 
the bones, not the flesh and blood of lan- 
guage; making themselves scientists in- 
stead of Amateurs of life. For language 
in reality is a manifestation of life, and 
always that. The dead languages, we 
say, meaning the people are dead who 
spoke them; which is no fault of the 
tongue itself, which lives lustily on in its 
literature. 

It will do no harm, now, to illustrate 
the statement as to the essential poetry, 
pathos and drama inherent in these vital 
word-symbols. And first, a striking ex- 
ample of the rise and fall of the same 
word. The noun cwen in Old English 



had the generic significance of " woman," 
with no reference to station or moral 
status. In the course of time, and with 
a modified spelling, it appeared tricked 
out as our modem English queen, a 
sovereign of the people — ^the highest 
earthly lot attainable by the sex. And 
yet, in another dress of letters — for 
spelling has played a part in the drama 
of words like to that played by clothes 
among humanity — ^it parades itself in 
Elizabethan times and still lives as quean, 
— a common drab, a painted woman of 
the town! These two words from the 
selfsame ancestor, differentiated by a 
garb of letters, run the gamut of woman's 
social and moral possibilities. Surely 
nothing could be more impressive: a 
single noun, yet a whole sermon on sex! 
Think too how personal names lend 
themselves to picturesque effects. Duns 
Scotus was in the thirteenth century a 
great scholar, the last of the great school- 
men; but like other great men before 
and since, he had enemies, who called 
him unpleasant epithets and jeered at 
his philosophy, tmtil his nick-name Duns 
became with them a term of reproach and 
ridicule. And behold ! we say " dimce " 
to-day to the stupid schoolboy who wears 
the conical cap in the comer. The wisest 
man of his time gives the tongue its 
stock designation for a fool! It were 
well for dunces to realize how honorable 
a pedigree they boast of. Let me illus- 
trate once more ; Dickens in his Tale of 
Two Cities speaks of the " figure of that 
sharp female called La Guillotine." 
There is a popular notion abroad that 
Dr. Guillotin was the inventor of thai 
terrible machine whose maw was fed 
with such drastic food during the red 
days of the Terror in France the un- 
fortunate. But as a matter of fact, to 
one Dr. Louis belongs the dubious honor 
of the invention. Guillotin was a man 
of mercy who in the very year of the 
outbreak of the French Revolution advo- 
cated the abolition of this grim method 
of capital punishment. And the people, 
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forsooth, with tremendous irony, set his 
blameless name upon an instrument of 
extermination which bears in the minds 
of men a bad eminence, like Milton's 
Satan. The sardonic satire of history 
has few more striking examples. 

These instances of the weatherings of 
words t)rpify a host more, and may serve 
to illuminate my thesis that all that man 
has thought and felt is registered in lan- 
guage, which therefore offers a study of 
widest scope and of thrilling interest. 

It seems an ironic comment upon the 
inutility of education that language, in 
proportion as it becomes learned, g^ows 
colorless, abstract, formal and unexcit- 
ing. The speech of the philosopher is 
not only hard to be understood by the 
people, but seemingly stripped of all life 
and color, whereas the talk of the huck- 
ster on the street, the craftsman in the 
shop or the sailor on the sea has a smack, 
an idiosyncrasy, that makes it relishable. 
Their words are at once concrete and 
imaginative. Yet, since all language 
roots in metaphor, the abstruse lingo of 
a Kant was once of imagination all com- 
pact. The palest word-medium of to-day 
is the metaphor of by-gone years; the 
most brilliant picture-coin of the present 
will become the outworn counter of the 
future. Language when handled by 
children is instructive, for a child in this 
regard stands for the youth of the race. 
We commonly speak of the little folk as 
unconscious poets and for this very rea- 
son : they talk in tropes, their fancies are 
expressed in figures. As the analytic 
processes of maturity gain on the intui- 
tive, creative acts of speech, this imag- 
inative element slowly disappears, until 
it is the g^own-up poet, almost alone 
(who in this respect preserves his child- 
Ukeness), that dares to use language in 
an unconventional way, — ^in whidi use he 
is joined however by the unlettered all 
about, whose conversation, being offhand 
and instinctive, and being, moreover, 
vitally related to their interests and oc- 
cupations, has the savor of real things and 



a certain fresh felicity. It is also in- 
structive to see how, with all of us, our 
speech is happy when we are most at ease 
and hence most natural; the drawing- 
room garb and the drawing-room idiom 
are alike drearily limited. The same 
people who in the street or at their busi- 
ness will be racy of speech, wax jejune 
and uninspiring under the social lamps. 
Evening dress seems to throttle idiom. 
This leads us to a plain fact as to the 
origin of language : it is the birth of in- 
stinct, of emotion, of imagination; not 
a reasoned-out process but a creative im- 
pulse; a blundering yet puissant effort 
of man's genius. Whatever our theory 
of the beginning of speech, this holds 
true. And it is a truth with a direct 
bearing upon all present-day questions of 
language-use — sl veritable search-light in 
the fog. 

Granting, now, the attractions of this 
study, a remark must be made as to the 
certificate of authority in matters of lan- 
guage. Plain speaking is in place here. 
People discuss questions of speech-use 
with the same freedom with which they 
comment upon the weather; this is the 
immemorable parade ground of cock- 
sure judgments. Innumerable little 
friendly battles are fought upon this or 
that moot-point and there is a general 
feeling that one man is as good as an- 
other in the contest. This is all well 
enough for the innocuous tilts of society ; 
but if the point at issue be taken serious- 
ly, it is well to remember that in this sub- 
ject, as in all others, the specialists must 
decide. No person of culture familiar 
with the present-day uses of English, but 
lacking knowledge of the tongue in its 
historical development, is in a position to 
lay down the law. This is why many 
popular books upon words and their uses 
are often misleading and darken counsel. 
These authors may be intelligent, they 
may have considerable acquaintance with 
current linguistic habits; but they are 
not philologists and it is the language- 
student and he alone who is wise in the 
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premises. In other spheres of human 
knowledge this principle is acted upon; 
it must be held to firmly here. 

Many so-called vulgarisms may be ex- 
plained if not excused by an appeal to 
the history of English words. The way- 
faring man says " six year ago " and 
" six head of cattle," omitting the plural 
sign : the one expression would be called 
vulgar, the other vernacular, idiomatic. 
But both have historical ground: they 
look back to a time when the plural sig- 
nificance was indicated not by the addi- 
tion of s, as in the modem speech, but by 
the genitive case : " six year " being in 
reality, in its older form " six of years " 
(Old EngUsh, Six Geara), And the in- 
stinct of idiom has preserved even to our 
own day this thousand-year-old fact. 
Again, in the analogous phrase "a six 
foot cable," we see exactly the same prin- 
ciple at work. It is more idiomatic still 
to g^ve the old form. Imagine calling it 
a " six feet cable ! " Yet even the keenly 
intelligent who discuss language on the 
basis of merely current usage will be 
forced for consistency's sake to favor 
that form of the phrase, although puzzled 
to find that, somehow, it quite lacks the 
right flavor. 

In the same way, a knowledge of word 
lineage sheds light upon pronunciation. 
An examination of English literature 
from earliest times down to the present, 
teaches the student that a general law of 
accent is at work in our language. It 
may be called the radical tendency of our 
tongue in this matter: the tendency to 
move the accent back to the root syllable. 
A tendency at variance to this is that of 
euphony, which in polysyllabic words 
demands such distribution of emphasis 
as shall satisfy the ear ; and in all words 
requires some attention to musical val- 
ues. But this is minor to the major law 
of the backward-working accent. For- 
eign words introduced into our tongue, 
are at first pronounced after their native 
laws: but just in proportion as they be- 
come anglicised, do they fall under this 



rule, their accent receding towards the 
root or (in case the root and first syllable 
do not agree) to the first syllable of the 
word. Thus, in Marlowe's play. The 
Jew of Malta, occurs the line : 

And with extorting, cozening forfeiting^ 

where the accent of the last word must, 
to the best results of music, fall upon the 
second syllable: while to-day it has 
reached the first syllable, far'feiting. The 
word being French, this earlier prontm- 
ciation is just what one would expect 
Coming a hundred years nearer our own 
time, we find in Milton's Paradise Lost 
the line: 

Their planetary motions and aspects' 

In this case, a Latin word is, in the sev- 
enteenth century, naturally, more con- 
scious of its origin than is die case now, 
when, more thoroughly English, it re- 
ceives the native accent as'pects. 

Moving another hundred years to- 
ward the present time, in Thomas Grey's 
Sketch of His Own Character the open- 
ing lines run as follows : 

Too poor for a bribe and too proud to impor'tune, 
He had not the method for making a fortune. 

Here, obviously, the end of the first line 
is made to rhyme with fortune. The 
present pronimciation of the word is, 
however, im'portune' ; that is to say, it 
has moved back to the first syllable, with 
a secondary accent on the third. Robert 
Browning, with the older accentuation in 
mind, has ventured in one of his poems 
to use impo/tune. 

The value of having this general prin- 
ciple clearly in mind is shown when it 
comes to be applied to certain words 
which at a given moment seem to be 
trembling in the balance between the 
older and the newer accent. Thus, ac- 
ces'sory and ac'cessory: which ? The lat- 
ter, for the simple reason that that is the 
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Stress destined, by the law of recessive 
accent, to prevail. 

Likewise, of itiqui'ry and in'quiry, the 
last is preferable, for the same reason. 
It would be moving directly against a 
deep-lying linguistic law — a tendency in- 
herent in the speech of the race — to try 
to make inqui'ry and acces'sory exclusive 
good use, at the expense of the later and 
better usage. As well might a child at- 
tempt to check a tidal wave. Current 
good usage must always be carefully 
observed: but without the corrective 
knowledge of facts lying behind the 
present show of things, it is a dangerous 
guide : the former is the flower of which 
the historic life is the hidden but potent 
root. 

Another and important service ren- 
dered by a thorough knowledge of Eng- 
lish old and new, is that it develops a 
sensitiveness to the vernacular, and a lik- 
ing for the native word, phrase, idiom. 
Simplicity, strength and beauty in speech 
are appreciated above a quasi or ques- 
tionable elegance. There is a deal of 
culture in that feeling for language 
which gives preference to the idiom go 
to bed over to retire. The former stands 
for a large class of plain, direct, homely 
expressions, too often avoided by the 
linguistically ill-educated. When one 
falls into conversation with a stranger, 
one may judge him infallibly by this test : 
a brief exchange of small talk reveals his 
station and degree with awful certainty 
— far more surely than do his dress and 
carriage. The habit of shoddy expres- 
sion in speech when one is desirous 
of making a good impression is astonish- 
ingly prevalent. In sooth, it takes some- 
thing of education to feel the full value 
of a vigorous simplicity of utterance. 
The taste for a sort of bastard Webster- 
ianism of speech for the purposes of 
ordinary conversation is, I fear, peculiar- 
ly American: a survival, too, of older 
conditions. Dickens satirizes this man- 
ner of talk in Martin Chuzzlewit, un- 
kindly perhaps, but hardly untruly — for 



the year of grace 1842. It is less fash- 
ionable now, just as the old-time oratory 
is less fashionable, being supplanted by 
the terse, pithy, plain-spoken style of 
public utterance. In this matter of ver- 
nacular directness our cousins English 
have always set us a good example, — one 
we are slowly but surely learning to fol- 
low. In the past, there may have lurked 
in our minds a conviction that the free 
use of euphuistic, absurdly showy words 
for very simple things was a sign of the 
possession of savoir faire: as confidence 
grows along with experience, the speech 
clarifies and takes on a seemly plainness. 

So inspiriting is it to hear truly idio- 
matic English, — English with grip to it 
as well as grace — that the pleasure breeds 
leniency toward that abuse of idiom com- 
monly called " slang." The relations of 
the two have scarcely been set forth to 
satisfaction. 

The kinship of slang and idiom is very 
close. They are blood-relations. Indeed, 
it might almost be said that one is the 
other under a sobriquet. Slang is often 
but idiom in the making. The idiom of 
to-day was slang in Shakspere's time; 
and the slang of this year may become 
accredited idiom a century hence. Never- 
theless, the word slang, together with 
such other words as dialect, patois, argot, 
and their like, has something of a sinis- 
ter implication; and it will be well to 
examine the case to see if the popular 
feeling about it be justified. 

Slang in the common meaning, is not 
only colloquial speech, but speech that is 
low, vulgar; any good dictionary defini- 
tion supports this statement. Skeat, the 
authority in English etymology, derives 
the word, no doubt properly, from an 
ancient Scandinavian original which is 
seen in our verb to sling — so that when 
in our jocular American way we speak 
of "slinging language," we are going 
back to root flavors. Slang is language 
which is slung about recklessly, not to 
say profanely. It cannot be denied that 
some hard things are truthfully to be 
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spoken in its disfavor. Some of it is 
g^tter-bom and naturally dies the death 
of all disreputable outcasts. A good deal 
of it falls from the lips of thieves, gypsies, 
tramps and other such motley classes of 
society, regarded for the most part as 
outside the pale of decency. An appre- 
ciable amount of it at least is obscure 
because of an inadmissible technicality; 
and what is worse, unimaginatively nar- 
row and unpicturesque — qualities that 
condemn it to a short life, preclude its 
having any life that is more than local 
and uncertain. I have sometimes thought 
in noting the informal dialect of college 
students that they should have been able 
to show better invention in their creation 
of a fraternal jargon; it lacks variety, 
verve, inspiration. It is but justice to 
them to say that sometimes they live up 
to their opportunity and are racily orig- 
inal. But there is a reason for the fact 
that a good share of the slang so called 
— ^perhaps half of what is widely current 
at a given moment — perishes and per- 
ishes deservedly. If one interested in 
this stimulating subject will take the 
trouble to register half a dozen of the 
prevalent slang expressions at a certain 
date and will then refer to them a couple 
of years thereafter, he will be instructed 
to his satisfaction in the ephemerality 
of much of this unconventional current 
idiom. 

Yet this is only half the story. I im- 
plied as much in speaking of the inter- 
relations. Not all slang is bad : some of 
it is good, nay, delightful. It is created 
just as all living language is created — 
impulsively, with a certain joy in the 
creation, and at the call of the genuine 
need. It is an attempt at picturesque- 
ness, liveliness, reality, and when it is 
not brought forth for too narrowly spe- 
cial a use nor by a parent morally de- 
based, the slang word or expression is 
quite often acceptable. If this seems 
over-praise, conversion to the view will 
follow an examination of the facts. Peo- 
ple are often shocked by a felicitous but 



unconventional idiom (which they call 
slang) not so much because their feelings 
are really outraged as because they im- 
agine it is their duty to be shocked. It 
is a case of mock modesty; in their 
hearts there is a guilty enjoyment of such 
language. The real question is that of 
actual vulgarity; because the idiom is 
new or, what is taken to be the same 
thing, unknown, is no condemnation; 
this deeper-going question lies behind it: 
is the expression coarse, offensive to good 
taste, or out-and-out immoral? And to 
pronounce upon this, is a very delicate 
test of one's knowledge of language, 
literature, even of life itself. 

Now it is just the language- wielder 
with a feeling for idiom based upon a 
generous knowledge of English past and 
present, who is at once bold yet careful in 
his relation to slang, so called. Aware 
of the fact that slang is often excellent 
new idiom, he uses it with little fear of 
results; while he has, in his sensitive- 
ness to what is tn|ly good English, an 
all but infallible touchstone by which to 
detect the merely low and ephemeral. It 
follows that his language is delightfully 
free from pedantic stiffness or mawkish 
euphuism. It possesses the racy quality 
that is the very salt of speech, and a free- 
dom that strikes prudes as audacious at 
times, yet has a felicity recognizable even 
by those who have neither the courage 
nor the education to go and do likewise. 
He prefers to handle the native vocabu- 
lary, " After the use of the English, in 
straight-flung words and few," as Kip- 
ling has it. He knows that the foreign 
elements of a tongue are for ornamenta- 
tion or special application ; that the ver- 
nacular is the back-bone. 

It is in respect of such considerations 
that a study of English, an interest in the 
mother speech extending far beyond the 
days of formal schooling, commend 
themselves to all. There is an exhaust- 
less attraction in it. Moreover, an as- 
sured comprehension of the subject is th** 
best possible basis for all appreciation ot 
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our literature from Beowulf to Brown- 
ing, — is, in fact, the only safe and sure 
substructure for any literary apprecia- 
tion. One who begins the study of 
Chaucer, of Spenser or of Shakspere 
without this advantage, trips on the first 
page: it is inevitable. Thus the study 
of language and the study of literature, 



though unfortunately too much treated as 
if they were utterly apart, the one a sci- 
ence, the other an art, are in reality so 
closely co-ordinate as to be but phases of 
the one great subject: language the in- 
strument, literature the alluring, the in- 
spiriting, the multitudinous airs that can 
be played upon it. 



"Ashes to Ashes' 

By Clarence Well ford 



I would not vex thy quiet sleep 
Nor hurt thee with my tears. 

Who liest silent through the sweep 
Of downward rushing years. 



O, brother of the shadows drear, 

Brave aspirant to light. 
No yearning, quivering zeal shall blear 

Thy thoughtless, dreamless night. 



The stillness wraps thee well around. Thy wounds all covered in with earth 

And massive halls of Death Thy heart sealed up in mold, 

Enclose thee where there breaks no sound, Thy fitful, flitting day of dearth 

Of downward rushing years. Is pitifully told. 

I would not vex thy quiet sleep, 

Through downward rushing years; 
Yet for my loneness here, I weep. 

And for my tears, shed tears. 

The Lion^s Share 

By Virginia Woodward Cloud 



rHE Romance in C ifcijor, by 
Kes, floated through the music 
room, where it was being exquis- 
itely played upon a violin. " It 
is she, — Coro," said my friend Mrs. 
Powers, to a look of inquiry ; " I in- 
tend to experiment upon her in my own 
way, and make her the next sensation. 
Her — ^what Mr. Dave calls Tempera- 
ment is exactly malleable. She is the 
most unique creature; — really a genius; 
— ^and I should love to experiment upon 
a genius." 

I looked through palms and azalias to 
where the player stood beside the piano ; 



a slim girl in a dim, gray gown, made 
indefinite by the rose light from over- 
head, and vivid by the black shadow of 
boughs behind her. The harmony of 
light and shade materialized in the flying 
white of her wrist, in the half ruddy, half 
dusky haze of her hair, and the crescent- 
like line of her face bent above the violin. 
There was no touch cf self-consciousness 
about her; the absorbed sweep of dark 
lashes held utter oblivion to the audience. 
" The girl I picked up in Canada after 
the railway accident," proceeded Mrs. 
Powers. " I insist that Coro saved my life 
by pulling debris off my head. Next to 
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the excitement of saving some one's life 
is to have some one save yours, you know. 
Alexander says there was no danger at 
all. It is sufficiently dangerous to have 
a smashed baggage-car on one's head ! — 
At any rate, the child worked like mad all 
that night binding up bones and mopping 
blood. Ugh ! I went home to bed. The 
place made me sick. But the doctors 
raved about Coro. Imagine ! Never out 
of a convent school before. I suppose 
that even broken bones were a novelty to 
her. Anyhow, she interested me, so I 
brought her back with us." Mrs. Powers 
sighed. " If you were married, Lalage, 
you would realize that it is the obtuseness 
of man which thwarts our best intentions. 
Of course, when I make up my mind, I 
have to make up Alexander's, too. Alex- 
ander is so accustomed to chipping rocks 
with his little hammer, that he takes us 
all as specimens. He said that Coro was 
a chrysa-something that means butter- 
flies, or rocks, and is very rare, I believe. 
He wanted me to leave her alone, and 
suggested uncomfortable things about in- 
terfering relatives. The consequence was, 
I wrote to the Superior of the Convent 
and discovered that Coro is an orphan 
and a lady, which is all that is necessary. 
I am sure we are always more concerned 
about other people's grandfathers than 
about our own." Mrs. Powers paused as 
Raff's Cavatina stole through the rooms. 
" Listen ! The girl is really an artist. 
Imagine catching a genius for one's own, 
Lalage ! — I have always wished to experi- 
ment upon a genius ! " 

" What are you going to do with her? " 
I asked, with a shade of anxiety. 

" Make a Lion of her," said Mrs. Pow- 
ers, promptly. " I suppose one can't say 
Lioness ? " 

I inquired how the future Lion took 
this monopoly. 

" Abominably," said Mrs. Powers, 
complacently, " but she'll get over it. 
She has absurd ideas about Art and Free- 
dom, and living her own life, and work- 
ing like a dog to win fame. I suppose, 



she wants to live in an attic and wear 
thread gloves. Girls are so ridiculous! 
She was hoarding a tiny sum of money 
when I found her. Enough to buy a 
buckle, no doubt I That was to take more 
violin lessons with. I laughed at her and 
made it obligatory that she should return 
with me. You know she's half foreign, 
— Russian or French or something, and 
is awfully afraid of seeming ungracious. 
I was so shattered by the accident that I 
insisted she could not leave me, so she 
came. And I have put her in an attic 
It is worth seeing! — Pink hangings and 
Colonial-cream cupids on the ceiling. 
If she reaches a hand she touches a mod- 
em novel, and if she moves she is re- 
flected in half a dozen mirrors. If she 
goes out she wears a picture hat and peo- 
ple stare at her. — ^Really it is a novelty to 
me. I never enjoyed anything quite so 
much." 

" But you do not wish to make her self- 
conscious," I objected. 

" I intend her to understand the ethics 
of a woman's social creed," said Mrs. 
Powers ; " her possibilities and their pur- 
pose; her imperfections and their sub- 
jection." Mrs. Powers stopped to say 
good-night to a guest, and then resumed. 
" The girl is really a genius ; all the 
musicians say so. I intend to bring her 
out — ^musically, you know — and make 
her the fad." 

I instinctively suggested that there are 
more ways of killing than by hanging. 

" Bless you," laughed Mrs. Powers. 
" I shall make her, not kill her ! She is 
amusingly rebellious at present, and too 
polite to say so. I pride myself upon pos- 
sessing the one creature uneducated by 
the World, the Flesh and the Devil." I 
inquired how Mrs. Powers would rem- 
edy this lack in her new protege's up- 
bringing. 

" Give her a musicale, and introduce 
her to John Dave, the painter, and to 
yourself," said the lady smiling. 

" Oh, no ! Not a propos the immortal 
trio just mentioned. I wish Mr. Dave to 
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ask to paint her, because he's a fad also 
at present, and I need you to help choose 
her clothes. I am going to do it at once, 
and it shall be rapid and unexpected." 

Like everything Mrs. Powers under- 
takes, it was rapid and unexpected. A 
week later she issued cards for a musi- 
cale. It was generally understood that a 
new and bewildering, foreign star was to 
scintillate upon our fortunate vision. 
How the whisper permeated our midst 
and grew in glamour and mystery and 
wove its halo around the approaching 
Lion, remains a secret. There are unre- 
corded arts which deal not with pen, nor 
chisel nor brush; and not the least of 
these is the skillful manipulation of that 
harp of a thousand strings which, we are 
told, is composed of the spirits of men. It 
may be that Mrs. Powers was in her way, 
also an artist. 

The latest singer of ballads, and the 
most immediate pianist had the earlier 
half of the programme, which we enjoyed 
to the utmost, because they were profes- 
sionals and we could talk as loud as we 
pleased. The new star had the latter 
half. I stood with Mrs. Powers, where 
we had been receiving, and had the full 
effect of Coro's entrance. 

The girl's costume was a master-stroke. 
White and shining as a flower-petal, slim 
and white from head to foot, with soft 
silk cut in a little Dutch square beneath 
her childlike chin, and her arms beauti- 
fully girlish and bare under their flowing 
sleeves. She was pale, but began to play 
without hesitancy ; and I think that her 
grave eyes did not see us. 

An antique, brilliant butterfly gleamed 
and quivered above her forehead, with a 
subdued radiance which wrapped her 
around and set her apart as she played. 



Strange how music will make one med- 
itate. It must have been the butterfly 
that possessed me. A butterly has no 
counterpart in words. One may not de- 



scribe a butterfly, or a strain of music, 
... or love. All are bom unto Mem- 
ory. The butterfly, — ^beautiful, fleeting, 
intangible, unearthly, thing! 
Nay, hold it not! Let it live its life ! . . . 
Away! Away! Whither it will! The 
scope of the sky is its own . . . the 
far, free sweep of the hills. . . . The 
eternal draught of the sun. . . . Nay, 
lay not a hand upon it ! Beware ! . . . 
The shining wings are dust. . . . 
Alas! . . . 



Presently I told Mrs. Powers that she 
was undoubtedly right. The girl was a 
genius. Moreover, she was extremely 
young, and that perhaps Mr. Powers was 
right, after all. " You see, genius is so 
rare, and so delicate a thing," I re- 
marked originally. Mrs. Powers' eyes 
swept her rooms. " I think I shall have 
everything yellow next Monday night, 
Lalage. There is nothing like yellow after 
all for decoration. — Coro ? Of course she 
is a genius! Doesn't every one say so? 
And of course she has beauty, or, to tell 
the truth, I should never have taken her 
in hand. We must first deal with our 
eyes, you know. And that queer, old but- 
terfly, — she has several old things like it ; 
really the effect was perfect ! " — Then be- 
tween handshakings, Mrs. Powers told 
me that Mr. Dave had already entreated 
a sitting, and that old Herr Prout, the 
musical authority, was in a maze of 
broken-English ecstasy over some of 
Coro's compositions, which he had heard 
in private that day. 

" He insists that she must plunge into 
work of the hardest sort," said Mrs. Pow- 
ers ; " that she must give up everything 
to be a composer, and devote herself to 
Art. And Coro sat there worshiping 
him with her hands clasped. She awak- 
ened, and talked music in a way that 
would have astounded you. He said that 
such genius is something to be treasured. 
And how do you suppose he advises do- 
ing it? By a life of actual drudgery! 
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Fancy that pretty creature toiling like a 
slave! I told him that I only want one 
month and I'll make her famous. The 
old beast shrugged his shoulders and 
jabbered. He would have ruined every- 
thing had I not sent Coro upstairs to try 
a gown on, and sent him home. She 
thinks him infallible. And he actually 
offered to teach her himself. Ugly little 
Dutchman ! She is to play at Mrs. Ren- 
ter's on Friday, and at several Teas be- 
tween times, and reallv she's a remark- 
able success already." 

Mrs. Powers was interrupted by the 
girl, herself, who was swept forward by 
a throng surrounding her. 

She leaned, for she was tall, and spoke 
to Mrs. Powers. " Go up stairs ! " ex- 
claimed that lady ; " mercy, child ! You 
have two hundred people to meet yet! 
Stand just where you are." She took her 
stand beside Mrs. Powers, with the paint- 
er, John Dave, hovering near. 

" One does not often have the oppor- 
tunity, at close range, of analyzing the 
social evolution of a genius," said Mr. 
Powers to me. He stood a little in the 
background, with his eye-glasses at a 
contemplative angle, and his arms folded. 
'* Now, when I classify a specimen," he 
proceeded, " I find chloroform more ef- 
fective than — pins. They are inducing 
her to play again." 

" Isn't it rather a pity ? " 

Strange to say, I found myself in- 
wardly agreeing with Mr. Powers. But 
alas for boasted individuality I In opin- 
ion, as in action, we are propelled along 
oft-trod highways, rather than into elu- 
sive and shadowy by-paths. For the 
next morning, when Mrs. Powers and 
Coro and I drove from tailor to milliner 
and modiste, and Mrs. Powers proceeded 
to drape her new doll, and to expatiate 
upon the new doll's arms and the texture 
of its skin, I caught the contagion, and 
laughed at myself for being a sentimental 
spinster, swayed by an airy, quivering 
butterfly and a strain of music. 

For who, in his senses, would not thank 



the gods for so unusual a turn of For- 
tune's Wheel? A friendless, portionless 
genius, with feet set upon the thorny and 
traditional path whereon geniuses have, 
from all time, built their own funeral 
pyres, is brought within the touch of 
Mrs. Powers* golden wand. Presto! 
Away with attics, and crusts, and sky in 
glimpses between chimneys! Enter! — 
Rose hangings, and Colonial-cream cu- 
pids. French novels and unavoidable 
mirrors. The boulevard and unreserved 
stares; crowded musicales and fevered 
throngs. . . . The whirl ! . . . The 
hubbub! . . . The frenzy! . . . 
The Society column ! . . . The Lion? 
. . . The Lion was calmly undergoing 
the circumlocutions of a measuring-tape, 
directed by Madame Rose, herself. 

" She has never dressed at all, Ma- 
dame," said Mrs. Powers, sitting by with 
her lorgnette raised ; " she has only worn 
her clothes. Her style ought to be baby- 
ish, oughtn't it ? Youth impresses an au- 
dience so ! " 

Madame was about to reply when the 
Lion slowly lifted its eyes and looked at 
her. A startled expression passed over 
the Frenchwoman's face. 

"La jeunesse, madame? — Oui! Oui, 
toujours la jeunesse. Mais la Bebe, — 

non! Mademoiselle a " here the 

measuring-tape came into play and we 
were not enlightened as to what Made- 
moiselle was. 

The next morning, Coro gave her first 
sitting to the artist whose painting was 
to accentuate her coming fame. Mrs. 
Powers and I accompanied her, and en- 
tertained ourselves with the surroundings 
while the painter spent an hour over post- 
ure, light and drapery. There are artists 
whose art has to be sacrificed to condi- 
tions, but there are others who, to depict 
the lion's carcass, must first draw the 
honey therefrom ; or, like giants of old, 
grind bones to make bread. This is pure- 
ly symbolic; nothing, I am sure, could 
be more foreign to the ogreish grinding of 
bones, than was John Dave's elegant and 
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netic blond presence. I could see 
he had thrown himself heart and soul 
the idea for his new picture, and the 
el, with her flower-like face and 
led eyes, might have been so many 
low hangings. She moved or stood 
e directed in the same subdued way 
which she had taken every touch of 
^olden wand. 

^e picture promised to be a rapid 
t of work, for such was Mrs. Pow- 
reputation. Nearly every day for six 
cs Coro gave a sitting, and was after- 
1 whirled to teas, musicales, recep- 
», charity entertainments, Tuesday 
ings, Monday evenings, and all the 
r evenings, with Sunday thrown in 
ligh teas and Sacred Concerts until 
air fairly radiated with Coro; — ^her 
, her attitudes, her gowns, her photo- 
hs, her portrait by Mr. Dave, her ex- 
. audiences, her extravagant press 
:es, her encores, her flowers, her or- 
il costumes designed by Mrs. Alex- 
r Powers, and the adulation show- 
upon her, until Mrs. Powers was in 
:stasy of delighted elation. 
[t has passed my fullest expecta- 
1 ! " she exclaimed one day. " I have 
.dy made a Lion of her ! Her picture 
I the front page of the Social Sheet 
week, and next spring we'll all be 
ing Coro hats from Paris ! " 
igain inquired how the Lion took it. 
rs. Powers' hands made a deprecat- 
yesture. 

\s she takes everything. They may 
ell worship a graven image. But let 
old croaker, Prout, talk music to her 
she is ablaze. Yet he talks nothing 
vork — work — work — ^practice — ^prac- 

-practice " 

\iid does she practice?" I asked. 
VIercy, no ! " cried Mrs. Powers, 
ly, every minute is full now ! Why 
Id she waste her time working? The 
nan talks rubbish! I told him she 
; too well now, and is already a 
rity. He was most contemptuous! 
)w, if only I could make Coro im- 



provise in public in the way she does for 
Mr. Dave — ^he is finishing her expres- 
sion, you know — she would create a 
furor. But she is so perverse about im- 
provising. At any rate," added Mrs. 
Powers with a sigh of satisfaction, " she 
is a Lion bom and made in six weeks ! " 

One morning, a note from Mrs. Powers 
asked me to take her place and accom- 
pany her protege to the studio for a sit- 
ting. Driving there, I was struck with a 
change in the girl's face. A burning 
flush took the place of her former soft 
whiteness, and her eyes shone excitedly. 
She sat with her arms clasped across the 
violin case, and scarcely spoke during the 
drive. 

Whilst the painter worked, I investi- 
gated a lumber-room adjoining the stu- 
dio, where were stored various phases 
of thought and fancy, in the shape of un- 
finished canvases. By and by I sat upon 
a pine box, and fell to dreaming about the 
Idea and that interpretation of it which 
is called Art. Presently the sound of the 
violin aroused me. Through parted cur- 
tains I could see Coro, where she posed 
upon a dais, playing whilst the painter 
worked. Slim and white, with her head 
thrown back, and the butterfly above her 
brow gleaming and quivering like a 
spark of life. 

" Harder ! " said the painter, then for 
a moment painted rapidly, while her eyes 
burned down upon him, and the music 
flew from her bow pulsating, throbbing 
with a cry of human passion. 

Suddenly it broke off in a wail. Her 
arms dropped and she slipped down upon 
the dais in a white heap, with her face 
upon her knees and the violin falling 
from her hand. 

The painter sprang forward and knelt 
upon the step before her, exclaiming an 
apology for having wearied her. 

" But the expression, Coro," he said, 
" the expression was magnificent ! Su- 
perb! Can you not look it once more? 
— ^Just once more, Coro ? " She shook 
her head, with her arm across her eyes. 
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" You must ! You must ! " he cried. 
" I cannot lose it ! — Coro ! " He took her 
hands and drew them upward and bent 
his head. 

" Look it once more, — for me " 

She lifted her face slowly to his. 

♦ * 9K ♦ ♦ ♦ 

I arose from the pine box and entered 
the studio as Coro's white draperies flew 
past me into the dressing-room. The 
painter was wiping his brushes, and there 
was a slight frown upon his handsome 
brow. 

The picture is finished/' he said. 



tt 



In the coming week there was a cul- 
mination of circumstances heralded by 
cards of invitation to the marriage of the 
painter, John Dave, with the Honorable 
Moira O'Rourke, whom he had met the 
preceding summer while painting a view 
of Blagarron castle. 

At the same time, Mrs. Powers had a 
violent altercation with Herr Prout. I 
happened in as the old German was leav- 
ing in a red rage, and I own his expres- 
sions were not strictly according to Pru- 
dorf's elementary phrases. 

" He needn't think he discovered that 
Coro is a genius ! " said Mrs. Powers, in- 
dignantly; "didn't everybody say so? 
You should have seen old Madame Ver- 
plaine weep last night, — ^the old sinner! 
Coro was playing the thing she composed 
in the studio — I had to fairly make her 
do it. They were drinking tea-punch at 
the time, and it gave a nice little oppor- 
tunity for conversation. And right in 
the middle of it what must she do but 
tumble over in a dead faint ! Prout was 
perfectly wild when he heard it. He 
talks as though the girl were being 
burned at the stake rather than lionized 
and petted to death ! He has been raving 
about it. Old idiot! — By the way, I 
haven't seen her to-day." 

Mrs. Powers rang the bell and dis- 
patched a maid to Coro's room. But the 
maid returned to say that the room was 



empty. Investigation showed that every- 
thing was untouched except Coro's old 
gniy gown, and that the violin was gone. 

It is certainly bafiling to vanity to have 
our excellent intentions thwarted at the 
outset ; to build a glittering frame-woiic 
and have our star performer disappear 
in a puff of smoke. 

Mrs. Powers was justly indignant, and 
for a week talked epigrammatically about 
the ingratitude of humanity. Then she 
bore down upon me in a changed mood. 

" Lalage, it is cruel not to advertise or 
send detectives after that child! But, 
would you believe it? Alexander won't 
let me I Men have no hearts ! — ^He actu- 
sdly says that he has been wishing for a 
month past that she would run away! — 
after the tender care I have taken of her, 
too! — Well," concluded Mrs. Powers, 
resignedly, " I have the satisfaction of 
knowing that I did my best for her, and 
that she was a celebrity, made in six 
weeks, — and was painted by John Dave." 



Thanks to Memory, merciless and 
merciful, no wonder lives now for nine 
days. Like a strain of her own music 
even the echo was soon forgotten. Some 
time afterward I received a hurried note 
from Mrs. Powers, asking me to come to 
her. She was in her boudoir, and as I 
entered she touched her eyes with her 
handkerchief, and handed me a letter. 

It was from the Superior of the con- 
vent, to whom Mrs. Powers wrote when 
in Canada. She wished to apprise Mrs. 
Powers of the death of Coro Valensky, 
who had returned to the convent suffer- 
ing from some extreme nervous exhaus- 
tion which culminated in fever and de- 
lirium. The Superior wrote that, while 
conscious, the girl had requested that the 
accompanying articles should be sent to 
Mrs. Powers. 

I put the letter down to examine a lit- 
tle box. In it lay Coro's silver crucifix, 
and a brilliant, quivering butterfly. 

" That was all," wrote the Superior, in 
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conclusion, " except that just before she 
died, she talked a great deal about a 
picture." 

^p ^F ^ ^ ^F ^ 

Ay, let us set snares for eternal mys- 
teries. Play quoits with souls; trap 
spirits for pastime; sprinkle star-dust 
in the mire! Yonder, in the sun, some- 
diing eso^s. . . . See I against the 
blue infinite ... the shining 
wings! . . . 

♦ ♦♦♦♦♦ 

In a recent Art Review, there is the 
description of a painting, which has made 
the artist, an American, famous. It is the 
full-length portrait of a girl, with a pale. 



magnetic face, of peculiar beauty, and 
haunting eyes. The inscription beneath 
is a line from Browning — 

Offire^ and spirit and dew. 

The press notice proceeds to state that 
the absence of color in this remarkable 
study has created a far greater sensation 
than that made by its brilliant compan- 
ion-piece. The last mentioned is a por- 
trait of a woman in a magenta gown. 
She has a whip in her hand, and is sur- 
rounded by dogs. The subject is the 
painter's wife, — formerly the Honorable 
Moira O'Rourke, celebrated in London 
and Dublin for the magnificence of her 
kennels. 
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TWO NOVELS 



THE WEB OF LIFE. By Robert Her- 

rick. The Macmillan Co. 
THE REIGN OF LAW. By James 

Lane Allen. The Macmillan Co. 

It would not be right to place either 
The Web of Life or The Reign of Law 
in that large class of stunmer publica- 
tions which one dismisses lightly with a 
charitable comment on their suitability 
as the pastime of an idle hour. There 
can be no doubt that both Mr. Herrick 
and Mr. Allen have devoted earnest 
thought to their latest works, and are en- 
titled to equally earnest consideration on 
the part of their readers. The two books 
are alike in that they bring into strong 
relief some of the most important prob- 
lems of our modem life, without allow- 
ing them such predominance as to over- 
shadow all -the other interests of the 
novels ; beyond this, however, The Web 
of Life and The Reign of Law are so 
markedly different both in subject and 
treatment that they might in many re- 
spects be regarded as complementary. 

Mr. Herrick's novel is a story of city 



life — ^life in that vulgar, ugly, yet at the 
same time convincing and impressive 
witness of man's skill to labor, — Chicago. 
The struggle depicted takes place in 3ie 
outer world of action. Sommers toils to 
obtain his daily bread in a way that shall 
not clash with his sense of fairness and 
right; it is always the daily bread that 
we see in the background. Lindsay, and 
Porter and Carson, Webber and Miss 
McGann, the factory hands and the rail- 
road employees, from rich to middle class, 
from middle class to poor, have ever the 
same kind of interests, the same kind of 
ambitions, clustering to the material side 
of life. There is nowhere, not in Alves 
Preston nor Louise Hitchcock, nor Som- 
mers himself, any character sufficiently 
beautifully conceived to rise clearly and 
inspiringly out of this discouraging 
milieu of wealth and poverty and smoke 
and wrong. It is here where the book 
fails most decidedly of greatness ; it has 
no great character. Alves, heroic in her 
first endurance, seeks refuge from fur- 
ther sorrow in the cowardice of suicide, 
— for the action was cowardly though its 
motive was altruistic; Louise is, it is 
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true, a fine girl, but love for a man and 
not fealty to high principles, directs her 
deeds; Sommers is selfish, unfair to the 
woman he should have married, and, de- 
spite his superiority to the men about 
him and his appreciation of the insignifi- 
cance of mere wealth, is never an en- 
heartening figure. It is not enough to 
keep aloof from vulgarity and wrong ; to 
be a hero, to be a true man (for that is 
the same) one must strive to lessen the 
vulgarity, to right the wrong. There 
must be a passing beyond the narrow cir- 
cle of one's immediate contentment if any 
lasting benefit and enjoyment are to be de- 
rived from a man's labors; so too in a 
book, and it is because none of Mr. Her- 
rick's men and women take any sincere 
and unselfish part in the life about them 
that the story soon fades from memory. 
A greater author would have drawn 
life's web less tightly so that at least one 
of the characters would have been free to 
thrust his hand through the meshes en- 
circling him, and point unfalteringly to 
the open space beyond. The lack of such 
a character will account for the almost 
purely picturesque eflFect of the introduc- 
tion of the labor question. The strikers 
add to the vividness of the scene, but 
there is no one to make us feel and think 
and suffer with them. The problem 
merely intensifies the realism of Mr. Her- 
rick's art on its descriptive side. Here 
indeed he is strong and effective; he 
knows his subject; his hand is firm, his 
colors well mixed. But the vital prob- 
lems that are brought into the story fail 
in their deep appeal, get no nearer solu- 
tion. The book is suggestive; it is not 
convincing; interesting but nowhere 
inspiring; well written but one will not 
re-read it. 

Contrasting with Mr. Herrick's novel 
is The Reign of Law. A farm-house, a 
country college, and the hemp fields, — 
these are the scenes where the drama 
runs its course. There is no broad can- 
vas with many figures; merely an old 
couple, a young man and a young wom- 



an, with a few country people, a few stu- 
dents and their theological teachers in 
the background. No story, in the small 
boy's sense of story, is here; the action 
is spiritual, not material; the problem 
is religious, not social. The important 
question which Sommers had to decide 
was whether he should take his stand 
with those who were rich in worldly 
goods, silencing his real thoughts, clos- 
ing his eyes to what seemed to him the 
unworthiness of such a course. The im- 
portant question which confronted David 
after his intellectual awakening- had to 
do with his right to take his former place 
with those who were rich in spiritual 
goods, in religious faith, suppressing his 
own convictions and belief. Both young 
men decided honestly and bravely; but 
whereas Sommers never reached a higher 
plane than that on which he stood in the 
days of his decision, David steadily ex- 
panded and developed through the dis- 
cipline of unselfish toil and the ennobling 
influence of woman's love. 

A country boy believing in every line 
in the Bible as the inspired word of the 
living God, a lad loolang forward with 
devout longing to entering the Church 
and becoming a preacher of the Gospel, 
comes into contact with the great scien- 
tific thoughts of the nineteenth century, 
meeting with that body of literature 
which received its strongest sustenance 
from Darwin and Spencer and Huxley. 
After the theory of Evolution had be- 
come a part of David's thought, the beau- 
tiful mantle of belief fell from him as the 
silks and satins of Cinderella fell from 
her at the stroke of midnight. That kind 
old fairy, Unquestioning Faith, whose 
comfort so many can no longer accept in 
the old way, left David forever and the 
new magician. Science, waved his wand 
so touching David's eyes that never again 
could he read truth in so primal a Bib- 
lical statement as that which tells of the 
world's creation in seven days. So David 
gives up his early ambition and returns 
to the farm of his disappointed and un- 
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sympathetic parents, where he strives by 
conscientious toil to make up in some 
part for the sorrow that he has caused 
them. It is then that love enters with 
Gabriella into his life. 

This coming together of David and 
Gabriella has for us a very real beauty, 
and suggests meanings deeper, perhaps, 
than Mr. Allen intended. The obvious 
interest outside of the charm that always 
attaches to the love of a man for a maid 
and a maid for a man, arises in consider- 
ing what David and Gabriella represent. 
David, we have seen, is a stranger enter- 
ing the land of intellectual freedom, the 
old religious moorings lost, the ancient 
belief gone ; Gabriella, the daughter of a 
wealthy house whose members had been 
dispersed and ruined by the Civil War, 
is a stranger in the new land of racial 
freedom, her old social moorings swept 
away by the blood of the South and the 
North. She, like David, insists on inde- 
pendence ; like him her strength is great 
but not greater than her tenderness ; like 
him she proves that, come political revo- 
lution or religious, a brave and honest 
woman, as a man who is honest and 
brave, can win a place where the ground 
is firm and the air is pure. 

We do not think that Mr. Allen has 
fully risen to tfie great opportunities of 
his theme; a theme so persistent in the 
unwritten history of the human mind 
that it calls for the master hand of inspir- 
ing genius. Yet Mr. Allen has done well 
in a field where many have failed. If he 
is a less keen psychologist and less stir- 
ring as a preacher than, for instance, is 
Zola, Mr. Allen is a fine artist as far as 
he goes. David's parents are as effect- 
ively drawn as is their son, and the 
workings of their minds are indicated by 
just the necessary, well-chosen words. 
This successful choice of words is one 
of Mr. Allen's gifts, though at times 
there seems to be a striving after effect, 
that mars his style. In a few pictures of 
nature this is noticeable, — as if Mr. Allen 
realized that he had a reputation as a 



charming descriptive writer, and that he 
must live up to it. Yet indeed one will 
find in many places in The Reign of Law 
added evidence that Mr. Allen deserves 
his reputation. 

RUDYARD KIPLING: A CRITI- 
CISM. By Richard Le Gallienne. 
John Lane, The Bodley Head. 
" As a writer Mr. Kipling is a delight, 
as an influence he is a danger." 

This is Mr. Le Gallienne's final sum- 
ming up of his case for and against Mr. 
Kipling. The first two sections of the 
book, aggregating 126 pages, are devoted 
to Mr. Kipling as a " delight " — ^that is, 
to an examination of his literary art. 
Not that Mr. Le Gallienne's artistic 
pleasure is unalloyed: for within the 
ranges of his abilities he is alertly critical, 
and often exhibits a nice insight and a 
careful discrimination. It is refreshing 
to find a critic of Kipling narrowing 
down his choice out of " Barrack-Room 
Ballads " to seven selections and admit- 
ting that there is nothing quite so good 
as the best of these, " Mandalay," " Fuz- 
zy- Wuzzy " and " Danny Deever," in 
The Seven Seas. To be sure he takes the 
edge off this by saying that the later vol- 
ume maintains a higher average of merit 
and by according particular praise to a 
very disgusting poem, " The Mary Glos- 
ter." But this only illustrates the point 
that in reading Mr. Le Gallienne's little 
critique one must be prepared to run 
across much that is shallow, perverse and 
jarring amid a great deal that is distinct- 
ly clever in characterization and insight. 
There is the "Vampire" for example. 
Now surely Mr. Le Gallienne's judgment 
that this is " the bitterest thing ever writ- 
ten by man against woman " is super- 
ficial. Of course the mood itself is not 
original for poetic expression, the atti- 
tude of the masculine mind portrayed 
there being constant in the literature of all 
times. There is a trace of it in " Maud," 
there is a whole sonnet in the same vein 
to Beatrice by Dante. As for the expres- 
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sion itself, its " murderous force " is the 
result merely of the language in which 
it is couched, it getting its brute strength 
from the mere crude weight of its coarse 
vituperation. To mistake this vitupera- 
tion for power, to conceive that it adds 
anything to or heightens the essential bit- 
terness of the mood expressed, to believe 
that because the " Vampire " is one of 
the most brutal and vulgar poems in the 
language it must necessarily be one of the 
" strongest " is to share in a Philistine 
notion that we would have believed antip- 
odal to Mr. Le Gallienne's almost over- 
sensitiveness. He takes a saner view of 
other poems. It is encouraging to hear it 
stated that the Recessional and The White 
Man's Burden " are not poetry at all, and 
it is uncritical to consider them as such. 
They are political catch-words imbedded 
in rather spirited hymns, and they are in 
no sense the work of Rudyard Kipling the 
poet, but rather of Rudyard Kipling, un- 
oflficial M.P. for British possessions." A 
more searching analysis of the Reces- 
sional follows in the third section through 
which Mr. Le Gallienne endeavors to in- 
dicate the hollowness of the religious and 
humanitarian appeal which these poems 
make respectively when reviewed in rela- 
tion to (i) Mr. Kipling's unreligious 
and cynical tone generally; (2) his 
brutal love for blood and fighting; (3) 
the characteristic disregard of England's 
imperialistic policy, for any principles 
whatsoever, whether Christian or hu- 
manitarian. The spirit of these rests, 
we agree with Mr. Le Gallienne in think- 
ing, somewhere between absurd jingoism 
and the most shamelessly transparent 
cant, or rather is compounded of both 
in a union that represents all of the 
worst elements that rise like a scum to 
the surface of national life. The spirit 
of the Recessional is as blind, narrow and 
primitive a religious fanaticism as any 
that England has had to combat either 
with her soldiers or her missionaries. 
Indeed one is but to believe that the germ 
of Eastern superstition has, through long 



contact with subject races, been intro- 
duced into the ideas of the Anglo-Saxon 
conqueror. Perhaps London in her de- 
cadence is destined to become like Im- 
perial Rome, the most religious dty in 
the world. On* the other hand,, it is easy 
for any one to demolish the humanitarian 
presumptions of The White Mctn^s Bur- 
den by a passing reference to Fussy- 
Wuzzy on the one hand, and to Mr. Wat- 
son's ineffectual Amenian sonnets on the 
other. 

And so one mig^t proceed through Mr. 
Le Gallienne's book, finding things to 
praise and to blame, the criticism most 
generally applicable to it being that it is 
not thorough-going enough in its attempt 
to get at the heart of Mr. KipIing^s art 
and principles. Mr. Le Gallienne is better 
at characterization than at a deep and 
searching analysis; and we are more 
pleased and surprised when he thinks 
through a bit of real interpretation, than 
we are disappointed when he glides 
gleefully over the surface with an epi- 
gram. At the worst, however, he is in- 
variably suggestive, and a thoughtful 
reader cannot fail to be led on past the 
initial step of the critic, to supplementary 
steps of his own. Too much has per- 
haps already been written about Mr. Kip- 
ling. With the turn of the tide he has 
been subjected to unfavorable criticism 
as abundantly as formerly he was puflFed 
up with much praise. In spite of all this, 
and the weariness that must now be the 
portion of the reader and writer and sub- 
ject alike, such a book of Mr. Le Gal- 
lienne's cannot but be welcome— espe- 
cially if, as it might well be, since it is 
the most complete, careful and authorita- 
tive statement yet made relative to Mr. 
Kipling's art, it should be regarded as 
final for a time, and should deter all others 
who had much the same things to say, and 
the intention of saying them in the near 
future, from continuing in their inten- 
tion — or at least until Mr. Kipling shall 
have reached a new stage in his develop- 
ment. 
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Shell Pictures 

By Edith M. Thomas 

Have I not seen^ old Shepherd of the sea^ 
Thou careless Proteus^ scattered on thy trace, 
Rare glyphic treasures from the secret place 
Where the great archives of Poseidon be — 
brought, in an idle mood^ and left by t/iee 
To be the prize of this our mortal race, — 
Records of majesty and passing ^race, 
From which, once seen, our hearts we cannot free ? 

S^, in the simple concave of a shell, 

I liave beheld the rosy Venus rise. 

And lone Arion, under perilous skies. 

Charming his way by music s wondrous spell, 

And sweet Europa with the wistful eyes 

That see not yet the land where she must dwell. 



Comments 



THE Editors desire to direct the 
attention, of the readers of East 
AND West to the announcement 
made in this the last issue of 
their "magazine, among the business 
notices on the second page of the cover. 

jr W'^'E may perhaps be pardoned 
a^/ for pluming ourselves upon 
r r ^c present number of East 
AND West. Not so much be- 
cause the array of names upon the sheet of 
the table of contents would be considered 
by almost any editor as highly satisfactory 
from the point of view of advertisement ; 
but rather because of the interest that we 
feel attaches itself to various of the ar- 
ticles of the issue. There is, in the first 



place, the paper by Gerald Stanley Lee on 
" The Habit of Letting One's Self Go." 
Mr. Lee's style and method seem to be- 
token an ambition to be accepted as the 
Carlyle of his age — ^an eminence to which 
he advances not a few indisputably legiti- 
mate claims of eligibility. To interpret 
one's own time and do it from the eternal 
point of view ! — ^this is among the things 
most difficult of achievement. It is the 
opposite of the usual popular endeavor, 
which is consciously or unconsciously, to 
bring the eternal up to date. No matter 
of what Mr. Lee may write, whether it 
be of " the poetry of a machine age," of 
" journalism," or of " the habit of letting 
one's self go," he seems somehow to pene- 
trate a good way into the heart of modem 
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conditions of life and with convincing ac- 
curacy to chart the living currents of trend 
and development. If at times he verges on 
the. mystical, why this is merely the nat- 
ural result of the treatment by an imagina- 
tive and rhetorical writer of subjects at 
once vast and embarrassingly close to the 
observer who would take their measure- 
ments. The present paper is the old plea 
usual in a decaying civilization, for a re- 
turn to or a conservation of the life of ex- 
perience as opposed to that critical and 
analytical existence which is the dry-rot 
of all over-cultivation. While we are just 
as far as we believe Mr. Lee is from any 
desire to destroy that hard-won balance 
between thought and action which is the 
highest attitude man can hope to attain to 
strictly on his own merits in this world, 
we yet are wholly in sympathy with his 
contention that the one step further — the 
renunciation of living for the right to 
criticize and dissect — leads to an absolute 
spiritual drought. More important than 
the knack of knowing, is the ability to 
sympathize, which is the faculty of uncon- 
sciousness with respect to art and the fac- 
ulty of cooperation with respect to life 
among one's fellows. 



We do not know the Professor whose 
unfortunate stricture upon Carlyle has led 
Mr. Lee to pillory the type if not the in- 
dividual, in the good old Matthew Arnold 
manner. But whosoever he is, there could 
be no one more antithetical to him than 
Prof. Woodberry, whose beautiful and 
noble poem " The Roamer " is here pub- 
lished for the first time from that private 
printing through which it has long been 
known to a few of his friends. No one 
who has ever sat under Professor Wood- 
berry in his College or University courses 
or come otherwise into contact with his 
inspiring personality could look upon him 
as having any part in a general scheme of 
modern education to distribute "diplomas 



of ennui " to the graduates from its sys- 
tem. For Professor Woodberrv, litera- 
ture is a personal experience incapable of 
having its essence passed on or imparted 
save through the direct channels of imme- 
diate sympathy. The bent of the critic or 
the teacher is limited strictly to the sup- 
plying of a transition mood of intuition 
and appreciation whereby a novice may 
through the enthusiasm and vision of a 
more mature spirit come most forcibly 
and strongly to a full inheritance of 
personal possession. While Professor 
Woodberry has a respectful regard for a 
scientific method to be applied to a pro- 
gressive investigation into the historical 
evolution of literary forms, he has never 
permitted himself to be led astray by a 
fond endeavor to locate the charm of liter- 
ature in any set of aesthetic formulae 
which no matter how closely we may 
appear at moments to run down the 
elusive quarry of artistic creation, still 
leaves us as eternally bafHed by the ulti- 
mate mystery of expression as is the biol- 
ogist, for all his chemical and physical 
equations, by the fundamental secret of 
life. With such a man as Professor 
Woodberry in one of our leading uni- 
versities to maintain a steady tradition 
of culture in the face of a general trend 
towards a true scholastic Philistinism in 
many of the places where we might ex- 
pect to find deeper traces of the older 
and richer cultivation, we cannot but be 
hopeful for the future of American edu- 
cation, American art, and American man- 
hood. A little leaven is effectual in a 
large mass. And if during this past year 
East and West has accomplished but 
the one thing — the more general dis- 
semination of that " sane " (as some 
would have it) idealistic view concerning 
art and life which its editors have taken 
however unworthily at its fountain-head, 
it may be thought to have done some- 
thing not unworthy of the aims with 
which it started out. 
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Exit Nightingale 

By Richard Burton 

(Anton Nachtigally aged J4, a shop foreman^ shot himself dead yesterday. He was sick 
and discouraged,— MoRViVG Newspaper.) 



Ghastly contrast, God's grim joke! 

Here's a man who, on a morn. 

Very weary, hopeless, spoke: 

" I am out of work, and scorn, 

V/ant and ugliness are mine." 

So this creature, made divine 

(So they tell us) simply shot 

Hw weak brains out — there's your plot! 

liothing in it, say you? Stale? 
True, Uis but a common tale, 
But the story gives me pause 
For a moment's space, because 
This poor breaker of God's laws 
'Bore the name of — Nightingale! 

Somewhere in the years behind. 
When men's names were first assumed — 
Tinker Tom or John the Smith, 
Handier to travel with — 
Somebody was this assigned: 
'nightingale. . . . Belike there bloomed 
On his cheek the badge of health 
And he had, instead of wealth. 
Music for his gift, could sing. 
Flay the fiddle, lead the folk 



Down the jolly dancing-ring; 
Make them thus forget their yoke. 
In some village . . . long ago. 
Merry lad, who far and wide 
\Jp and down the countryside 
Ftped before the people so! 
Thus, the name bespoke the man. 

hatterly there came a change 

In this very pretty plan 

And a name meant naught at all. 

Taylors sat within the Hall, 

Kings in hovels — passing strange! 

Time's inexorable jest 

Mocked the hi^h and blurred the best. 

So with Nightingale, — he fell 

From his pristine grove and — well. 

Found himself in songless hell. 

Fleigho, how the world is run! 
Morn of glory, night of shame, 
Worms that crawl from out a bud. 
Kvery day 'twixt sun and sun 
Some poor devil's singing name 
Is wiped out in city mud. 



On Shore 

By Arthur Ketchum 



The white gulls flash in the outer bay, 
The sails are flushed with the dying 

day, 
O wind that creeps from the open sea, 
Do you bear mine own again to me? 

O steadfast lights that watch the main. 
Make ye his pathway very plain. 



O faithful stars above the sea, 

Show him the port where he would be I 

Across the dunes I hear the roar 

Of the restless surf that walks the 

shore ; 
The lamps are lit, the streets grow dim 
And my hungry heart cries out for him. 
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The Screech-Owl 

By Madison Cawein 

When, one by one, the stars have trembled through 
Eve*s shadowy hues of violet, rose, and fire — 

As on a pansy-bloom the limpid dew 

Orbs its bright beads; — ^and, one by one, the choir 
Of insects waked on nodding bush and brier: 

Then through the woods, — where glimmering brooks 
pursue 
A wandering whisper, — like an eery lyre 

Struck in the £rl-king's halls, where ghosts and dreams 

Hold revelry, thy goblin music screams. 

Shivering and strange as some strange thought comes 
true. 

Brown as the agaric that frills dead trees, 
And those fantastic fungd of the woods 

That grow from dampness— art thou kin to these 
In some mysterious way that still eludes 
My fancy? thou, who haunt'st the solitudes 

With demon wailings, — let fierce winter fi-eeze 
Or summer ripen, — like that scent which broods. 

Rank and rain-sodden, o'er gray autumn nooks, 

On which clairvoyance might bestow such looks. 
Haply, as thine, did the pale moment please. 

Thou peoplest night with weirdness: lone and drear, 
When, *twixt the stars, the bats weave wizard runes 
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In inky lines, unto my fearful ear 

Thy shuddering cry seems some dark grief that croons 

Mockery and terror to the risen moon's 
White globe of glitter — and I seem to hear 

Weird madman snatches of old, perished tunes, 
And witless wit of outcast Edgar there 
In the wild night; and, wan with all despair. 

The mirthless laughter of the Fool in Lear. 



Moonfire 

By Katharine Metcalfe Roof 



rHE musician had taken a holiday, 
and gone to the woods in quest of 
the Spring. A bunch of white 
wood violets upheld by a child's 
hand in the dusty street, a breath of the 
warm earth in his face — ^and an indefinite 
yet infinite longing swept over him, a 
yearning for the sight of gretn things, — 
the soul of the Spring entered into his 
blood. He had walked on up the narrow 
crooked street, remembering the errand 
that had brought him out. But the over- 
hanging walls of the houses seemed to 
weigh down upon him, to stifle him. A 
passionate impulse to escape seized him. 
An hour later, his violin under his arm, 
he stood upon the edge of the woods. 

To come from the dull, faded streets 
of the old city into the bloom and light 
of this woodland Spring was to enter a 
new world; to see it even as its Maker 
beheld it on that last day of creation when 
he saw that it was "good." The air 
was sweet with the scent of growing 
things warm in the sun. He drew a long 
breath with an instinctive desire to draw 
into his very soul the ineffable joy and 
beauty of it all. 

" It is the hint of immortality, this sen- 



sation of Spring," he mused. " The in- 
finite suggestion, never realized and 
beautiful as reality can never be." 

A little winding foot-path invited him 
into the wood. He drew the violin more 
closely under his arm out of reach of the 
branches, feeling a happiness in the con- 
sciousness of the familiar shape. It was 
companionship enough. 

As he walked on, a faint sound gjew 
into the silence, the rush of water over 
stones. He turned from the path and 
plunged into the unbroken woods, guid- 
ed by the sound. A fresh turn brought 
him within sight of the brook, gjeen- 
brown, gold-dappled in the sunlight. He 
went toward the stream intending to 
drink. At the very edge, just as he would 
have stooped to dip up the water, he 
caught sight of a figure on the opposite 
side, — ^a girl leaning forward to look into 
the clear surface of a little pool, one hand 
raised to her hair. Both gown and hair 
were of a color with the tree trunks, and 
so he had not seen her until he stood be- 
fore her. 

She was looking at him. For the mo- 
ment he caught an impression of the wild 
thing of the woods in her startled eyes. 
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Mysterious eyes they were, uncertain like 
the wavering light on the little pool at 
her feet, and deep as with the half-forgot- 
ten nienx>ry of pain. The sensitive line 
of her eyebrows suggested in some wise 
the thought of flight, yet she knelt there 
nx>tionless, half rising from her position 
by the brook, with her eyes upon his 
face. 

The musician stood silent for the mo- 
ment, conscious of that sudden, sharp joy 
which the recc^;nition of beauty brings, 
and in his heart he said, " I have found 
the Spring." But aloud : 

" I am afraid I have disturbed you, I 
am so sorry. I only stepped for a drink." 

The girl rose to her feet. He noticed 
that her skirt was short, and that her 
gown, curiously simple in cut, clung to 
her shape. She came toward him until 
she stood directly opposite, but the brook 
was between them. Her eyes dwelt curi- 
ously upon his face. 

" Let me give you a cup," she said, as 
if the hospitality of the wood were hers. 

Her voice suited the woodland like a 
bird's note, and a chord in his heart re- 
sponded with the music of a new desire. 
For it reached a heartstring that the sub- 
tlest vibration of violin strings had never 
found, tuned, perchance, to that one voice 
in all the world. 

She reached up to a branch of the bass- 
wood tree over her head, selected a large 
leaf, deftly turned and pinned it into cup 
shape, swiftly filled it, and passed it to 
him over the brook, with the bright drops 
overrunning the edge. 

" Drink quickly," she warned him, 
" or you will lose it all." 

When he had finished a second 
draught, he looked down at the wet, 
sparkling leaf in his hand, then held it 
out to her with a little smile. 

" Can't you cast some spell upon it, so 
that it will not fade ? Then I would never 
drink from any other cup." 

" I cannot," she answered, surprise and 
laughter mingling in her eyes. " But 
there are always more leaves." 



away? 



" In the winter," he said, ** there arc 
no leaves." 

She did not answer but stood watdiii^ 
him with the alert, guarded curiosity of 
a bird, prepared on an instant's alarm for 
flight 

" I believe you are afraid of me," he 
said at last. ^* But see — ^I am quite harm- 
less — ^just a vagabond, runaway musi- 
cian," and he held out the violin with a 
smile. 

She moved a step nearer so that only 
the swiftly slipping water was between 
them. Her eyes wandered from the vio- 
lin to his face. 

And from what have you run 
she asked with increasing in- 
terest 

He laughed. " From the gray old dty 
— from the dirt and dust, and the eternal 
noise. I wanted to smell the woods, and 
look for the flowers." 

Her eyes grew more curious. 

" And do you Uve where there are no 
trees and flowers? " she asked. 

He gave a little deprecatory shrug and 
gesture. 

"The poor city trees and flowers! 
They are not the same, are they ? " 

" Are they not ? " 

Her tone puzzled him. " Surely," he 
said, " you have been in the cit>', it is so 
near -^ 

She shook her head. He glanced at 
her in quick surprise. Then, as their eyes 
met, external consciousness seemed to 
slip from him as from one looking into 
the mystery of the sky. And wlule he 
looked, the shadow of moving leaves 
passed between them, a swift dart of sun- 
hght came and went, and a sudden bird 
song broke out overhead, a brief httle 
bar of melody, vague, wandering, ap- 
pealing, ending on a half-note. Both 
looked quickly upward into the green net- 
work of leaves. 

" What a wonderful bird ! " she cried. 
" Can you see it ? I have never heard it 
before." 

" What a sad little song! " exclaimed 
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the musician. " It is like a cloud passing 
before the sun." 

" But where is the bird ; can you see 
it ? " she asked again eagerly, walking 
about the tree with upturned face. "I 
cannot find it." 

He shook his head. " Not so much as 
the flutter of a wing." 

He took out the violin and tried the 
strings. 

** Perhaps I can call it." Then he 
drew the bow across the strings, and the 
echo of the bird's song seemed to hover 
over the instrument. The girl clasped 
her hands with a curious, still joy. 

" Oh, do it again," she cried under her 
breath. " Perhaps it will answer." 

But there was no sound from the trees 
save the faint rustle of the leaves. 

" It is not a real bird, but a spirit from 
the cloud-land above the trees," she de- 
clared at last, withdrawing her gaze from 
the tree tops and letting it rest on his face. 
She stood watching him with the frank- 
ness of a friendly animal. 

" Do you ever lie on your back in a lit- 
tle clear space, and look up and wonder, 
wonder, about it all ? " 

" Sometimes." He tried to look away 
but could not. Her eyes stirred strange 
sensations within him — formless memo- 
ries as of fear, pain, and joy in some 
previous life, remote, elusive yet persist- 
ent. It was as if she were winding an 
invisible web about his heart, and when 
he would have withdrawn his eyes to es- 
cape the spell, he felt the strength of it 
like steel holding him fast. 

" I often lie over there," she pointed 
toward a distant clump of pines, " when 
the sun is high. And I long to go up 
there among the clouds, and drift all day 
across the sky. Then, in a storm, when 
they are black and tear across the sky 
— oh, then I am mad to go ! Do you think 
some day I may ? " 

" Perhaps," he answered gravely ; 
*' who knows ? " And while he spoke, he 
drew his bow across the strings, as the 
wind sighs through the topmost branches 



of the pines ; then, with a soft rush, the 
music changed, as wind that shakes with 
a crisper sound the leaves of lower trees. 

"Oh!" The giri caught a quick 
breath, and a sudden light overran her 
face. " What is that ? How strange — 
Oh, don't stop ! " 

Continuing the low wind melody he 
asked, " What shall I play? " 

She only answered, ** Don't stop, I love 
it — I know now — it is the wind's song." 

He played on and on, till around them 
seemed to sweep the rush of waters, the 
swirl of rain, the torrent of wind in- 
creasing gradually to the passion of 
the storm; and inextricably interwoven 
through it all, the song of the unseen bird 
— a thread of mysterious pain, unknown, 
yet always known ; dreaded, yet strange- 
ly familiar; old as the world, sharp as 
the thought of death. 

As he played, the girl stepped over the 
brook that separated them, and stood be- 
fore him motionless, leaning against a 
tree. Over her sensitive brows passed 
changes subtle as cloud-shadows upon a 
mountain top. And watching her face 
as if it were the sheet of music from 
which he read, the musician played on. 
Then abruptly, he dropped his bow, and 
the strings were silent ; but still the wind 
and the waters swept on, and from above 
came the bird's song continuing the 
music — ending it with the question of the 
half-note. The girl covered her eyes 
with her hands, then withdrew them with 
a quick movement. 

" Why — you made the music and the 
wind and the brook played with you! 
For you have stopped, and they are still 
playing your song ! " 

" No," he answered, " it was I who 
played with the woods, and all the song 
— is for you." 

His voice had caught an echo of the 
passion of the music, but her eyes showed 
only the curiosity of a wild thing con- 
fronting the unknown. 

"What is your name?" he pleaded. 
" Tell me, and I will write the music, and 
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all the world shall know it by your 
name/' 

" My name is Silvia. But why is the 
beautiful music mine? I do not under- 
stand." 

He swung the violin lightly down from 
his shoulder, and turned from her, look- 
ing into the green recesses of the wood, 
crushing the young leaves under his rest- 
less foot. 

" It is yours, Silvia, I know not how or 
why." 

She laid her hand upon his instrument 
with the questioning touch of a child. 

" It is wood," she commented, looking 
up at him. He felt her breath like the 
warm scent of the wood-ferns upon his 
cheek. He turned his head slowly and 
looked down at her. Again, the subtle 
tightening of the web about his heart, and 
that sensation, sharp, sweet, edged with 
pain. He bent down and pressed his lips 
upon the place her hand had touched. 

"Why do you do that?" 

" Because — I love it." 

" Yes," she mused, " I understand, for 
I love the pines, and the wind makes 
music with them. And you love this 
wonderful bit of wood that makes your 
music." 

" I love," his eyes rested in hers, 
" that out of which the music of my life 
is born." 

She shook her head. " I do not know 
what vou mean." 

" Now I know I shall write music that 
will live into the world to come." He 
brought his hands together over the vio- 
lin in a gesture strong with a silent prom- 
ise. 

Silvia had turned from him and was 
hunting for the white violets under their 
green leaves. Suddenly she rose to her 
feet with an exclamation : 

" Oh, look how low the sun is between 
the trees ! I must go." 

" Alas, so must I," he sighed, " I had 
forgotten time. But you must let me 
walk home with you. It will soon be too 
late for you to be alone in the woods." 



She backed away from him, laughing. 

" Wait, I am going with you." But, 
though he followed her, she seemed to be 
slipping from his sight in the green 
gloom of the wood. He quickened his 
steps ; then, as the distance still increased 
between them, he began to run. 

" Silvia, wait ! " he cried. 

But though he ran as swiftly as he 
could through the tangle of branches and 
undergrowA, he could get no nearer to 
her. Still, he caught glimpses of her 
moving amongst the uncertain shadows. 

" Oh Silvia," he cried after her in de- 
spair, " won't you come back again ? " 

A voice came back on the chill wind of 
the coming night: 

" I am sJways here." 

The musician stood still listening, the 
twilight shadows rising around him. 
There was no sound but the rush of the 
water, the faint stir of the wind in the 
trees, and the rapid hammer-like beat- 
ing of his heart. Then, with a painful 
rush, came the consciousness of loss. 
How lonely and empty the shadowy 
woods! 

" Oh Silvia," he cried, " you were so 
beautiful, and I have lost you ! " 

A faint glimmer of white on the 
ground caught his eye. He bent down 
— some loose white violets. She must 
have dropped them in her flight. The 
scent came up to him mingling with the 
memory of her face. Who was she, this 
mysterious cliance acquaintance of the 
woods? At times there had seemed 
more of the youth than the maiden about 
her. There was a distinctly boyish ele- 
ment in her personality, yet her eyes and 
voice stirred him as no woman's had ever 
done. 

The fickle warmth of the spring day 
had vanished, and, realizing suddenly 
that the woods had grown cool, he started 
in the direction of the path that led back 
to the world, still torturing himself with 
ineffectual afterthoughts. 

All night she was present in his 
dreams. And, waking, he would stretch 
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out his arms in the darkness, exquisitely 
tormented. 

It was early in the morning when he 
returned to the woods. A silver mist 
clung to the ground, and the air was cold 
with the breath of the vanished night. 
He searched eagerly on all sides for a 
glimpse of Silvia, but again he was close 
enough to touch her before he realized 
her nearness. She lay at length upon the 
ground, her hands clasped behind her 
head, lost in contemplation of the sky. 
The eye might easily have mistaken her 
brown-clad form for the fallen trunk of a 
tree. She did not arise when he spoke, but 
lay still, looking up, not startled, scarcely 
surprised ; but a ray of sunlight slipping 
between the branches seemed caught in 
her eyes. 

" You have come again to play," she 
murmured lazily. Then she sat up, 
throwing back her head, and stretching 
out her arms till the finger-tips trembled, 
then let them relax suddenly and fall at 
her sides. 

" I have come," he answered, " to do 
your will — unless it should be to leave 
you — that I cannot do." 

She drew up her knees, and clasped 
her arms loosely about them. There was 
a brief silence. Then she looked up, her 
face alight. 

" Yes, you shall play the bird's song ! " 
she cried. "And perhaps he will come 
back. I looked everywhere but I could 
not find him. And we will play hide-and- 
seek in the shadows, we will race with the 
wind ; and when we are tired, we will lie 
on this bank under the pines, and you 
shall make music with them." 

He looked down at his instrument. 
" Where can I put my violin ? Is it safe 
to leave it ? " 

" Give it to me, there is a little shelf 
in this rock. There — nothing can hurt 
it now." 

Then with a swift unexpected move- 
ment she darted off, crying, 

" Catch me, catch me if you can." 

In a flash he was after her. But for 



all that he was a man, strong and long of 
limb, not once, even in the light of day, 
could he lay his hand upon her. Some- 
times he would get so close that her long 
hair blew across his eyes, half blinding 
him. But as he reached out to catch her 
she slipped from his grasp, as a stmbeam 
from the hand of a child, and ahead her 
light laugh mocked him. Then, with a 
swift turn, she would double on her 
tracks, flash around him, behind him, be- 
wildering, elusive, with the swift dart of 
a wild, winged thing. A frown gathered 
between his brows, and he set his teeth 
in his lip. 

" Are you a real thing, or a spirit ? I 
swear I shall not leave this wood until I 
know." And in the distance he heard 
the mocking laugh — or was it the ripple 
of the water? With a blind determina- 
tion he doubled his failing strength, and 
followed the sound. Then, unexpectedly, 
at his side he saw her laughing face, peep- 
ing out from behind a tree, with hand 
outstretched around the trunk to stay 
him. 

" Am I not real ? " she cried. " See," 
she laid her hand on his, and it seemed 
to him that her fingers had closed upon 
his heart. His blood was beating in his 
veins from the violence of the race, and 
there was a singing in his ears. But she 
who had so easily outstripped him, stood 
before him cool, still, smiling. He tried 
to speak but could not get his breath. 
She drew him over toward the bank un- 
der the pines where they had left his vio- 
lin. 

"Why," he exclaimed, looking about 
in surprise, " are we back here again ? " 

She released his hand, laughing at his 
bewilderment, and threw herself down 
upon the soft pine-needles, covering the 
earth with warm, red bronze. Overhead 
was the dim green light, and the unceas- 
ing rush of the wind in the pines. Their 
aromatic odor filled the air. 

" Play, play," she cried. 

He went over to the crevice in the 
rocks, took out the violin, and with one 
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foot upon the ledge, tuned and tried the 
strings. When it was ready, he lifted it 
to his shoulder and turned to her. She 
bent over the earth, trifling with the fal- 
len pine-needles. The checkered sun- 
light played over her face and hair. He 
settled back against the tree, pausing 
with the bow poised to say : " It shall be 
the dance of the stmbeams." 

Then he drew the bow across the 
strings. A scherzo, light, elusive, wan- 
dering, sifted into the minute sounds of 
the wood ; now swift, now slow, with un- 
expected pauses and syncopation. And 
the changing light upon her face answered 
the mood of the music. When he had fin- 
ished, and put down the violin, she 
stretched out her hand. 

" Let me do it." 

He gave the instrument without hesi- 
tation into her untaught hand, and sat 
down by her side, smiling as she touched 
the bow to the strings in imitation of his 
movement. But no sweet melody an- 
swered to her touch, only vague sounds 
without meaning. She threw it down 
impatiently. 

** The music is not in the wood, it is in 
you. I cannot do it. You made it with 
your hands." She lifted up his hand, ex- 
amining it curiously. " It is like mine, 
but stronger and larger. Only it is not 
brown. How is it that you can do it and 
I cannot ? " 

He laughed. " Why, child, I have 
worked all my life to play like that." 

She drew her hand from his, picked up 
the violin and put it in his hands. 

*' Play again," she said. 

The fingers she had touched, trembled 
as they took the bow, trembled over the 
strings, so that the sound moved her 
strangely. Again the cloud - shadow 
change moved across her brows. She 
sat against the rock in her soft drooping 
posture, her wood stillness upon her like 
a spell; while the music seemed to fill 
all space. And her beauty grew finer, 
almost luminous, as though her soul in 



the white-hot fire of the music were more 
finely wrought. She seemed, as it were, 
wrapped in an atmosphere of white light. 

The music grew swifter, more passion- 
ate, until it was as if the musician's very 
soul trembled upon the strings, and a 
change came over her. In her eyes he 
saw the dawning of fear and — ^something 
else. Was it joy or pain? Her hand 
went up to her throat with a quick move- 
ment, as though something took her 
breath. She rose to her feet, her hands 
clinched against her breast. 

" Stop — stop," she cried. Her words 
came with difficulty, as from one com- 
pelled in excitement to use a foreign 
tongue. 

" I do not like — this music." 

Obeying her wish he ceased to play. 

" And yet," she went on, clasping and 
unclasping her hands, " and yet — some- 
how — I must hear it again. What is it 
all about? It is some new thing that I 
do not know." 

He answered, " It is no new thing, but 
old as the world. The name of the song 
is Love." 

" And what is Love ? " she asked im- 
patiently. 

" Love," he answered, picking softly 
on the strings with his fingers, '* is the 
beginning and the end of life, the joy 
and the pain of the world in one." The 
music rose with a soft crescendo, and fell 
again, as he spoke. 

" I do not understand," she said. 

He drew the bow across the strings. 

" Because we two have loved, we are 
bom into the world. And because of love, 
men die and others pray to live. Because 
of love is life sweet. Because of love is 
life more sad than death; for love is 
heaven, and love is hell." 

And while he spoke, he played with his 
eyes on hers, and again the compelling 
music caught and held her; for it was 
as if the love of all lovers past and pres- 
ent were poured into the melody. 

" Yes, yes, I know," she cried breath- 
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lessly, " I do not understand what you 
say, but the music — it is what I feel when 
I long to be blown across the sky in the 
storm-cloud; when I long to be in the 
water, and in the wind, and to rock in the 
bird's nest in the tree-top under the moon. 
But I cannot sleep so, because I am not 
a bird. And I cannot live in the water, 
because it is cold and I am warm. And 
most of all I long to be in the wind that 
tears across the world, and up to the 
stars, but I may not, — ^and then, some- 
thing hurts me here." She pressed her 
hands against her breast. He saw the 
imprisoned soul beating in her eyes like 
a caught bird against the bars. 

"You have said it," he answered. 
" Love is the desire for the unattainable." 
Then, seeing she did not understand, 
" Always to desire, never to possess." 

The music rose and fell defining the 
words. She shook her head. 

" No, that is not true. For something 
tells me that some day I shall be all those 
things." 

Instinctively her face turned upward. 
The music broke abruptly, as at the limit 
of mortal expression. He laid down the 
violin, and caught her hands in his. She 
raised startled eyes to his, but in them he 
saw only the panic of the wild thing, 
caught unawares, frightened and still. 

" Ah you do not understand — I love 
you, I love you. You have touched the 
hidden string in my heart, and that made 
the music, and I played. Can't you un- 
derstand? How can I tell you — I love 
you, Silvia, I love you." 

Then he bent and kissed her between 
the brows. For the minute she did not 
move. The woods were still as before a 
storm. Then, above them, the bird's song 
broke the silence ; fateful, prophetic, end- 
ing on the half-note of unfilled desire. 
The sound seemed to release her from a 
spell. With a swift movement she slipped 
from him. He followed, only to see her 
disappear behind some bushes in front of 
a bank of rocks. 

He reached the spot a minute after her. 



forced apart the branches — and looked 
into her face. At the same moment came 
the savage snarl and snap of an animal. 

She was kneeling in the opening of a 
little cave, clasping in her arms a lean 
gray wolf, as a child would hold a dog. 
He pressed nearer against the bushes. 
He was so close that he felt the quick, 
hot breath of the wolf, but not a muscle 
of his face moved. 

Again the beast growled, with his eyes 
upon the man. 

"You dare not touch me now," she 
cried exulting, and the cruelty of the un- 
tamed thing was in her eyes. 

He laughed. "Am I then so faint- 
hearted ? It is not difEcult to kill a wolf." 

She started, and her arms tightened 
about the beast which struggled in her 
arms. 

"You shall not kill him, he is mine! 
But he shall kill you, for I hate you." 
The wolf's eyes were less cruel than hers, 
but in his heart he was glad, for he knew 
now why she feared. 

" I have taught you hate, then, if not 
love," he said, and smiled. Then a quick 
fire leapt from his eyes, and with a swift 
forward movement he thrust back the 
bushes and they closed behind him. She 
did not start, or draw back, but the line 
between her lips grew cruel while she 
smiled, and her arms loosened about the 
wolf. 

"One step nearer and I will let him 
go. 

Again he laughed, but he did not take 
the step, and in the pause man, woman, 
and beast were motionless, waiting ; even 
the ceaseless murmur of the pines seemed 
suddenly still. 

Then far off, like an echo, they heard 
the song of the unseen bird. He frowned 
and gave an impatient shake of his shoul- 
ders. 

" How it haunts us — ^that bird's song. 
It is never out of my head. Is it the soul 
of some past lover fed to your wolf ? Per- 
haps he is warning me." 

She looked down at the wolf's back, not 
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answering. His frown deepened as he 
watched her. A moment longer he stood 
there, biting his lip, and twisting the 
green twigs under his hand; then, with 
a sharp indrawing of the breath as 
though he broke some visible bond that 
held him there, he wheeled around, forced 
apart the bushes, and dropped quickly 
out of sight. The light mockery of her 
laugh followed him. " You are afraid," 
she cried. 

Without answering, he walked rapidly 
back in the direction from which they had 
come. A sudden g^st of wind passed 
over the pines with the sound of a long- 
drawn sigh, and died away. Then, again, 
the voice of the violin crept into the sounds 
of the wood. Now interwoven with them, 
now over-powering, holding them to- 
gether, as if they were the instruments of 
an orchestra. The wolf moved and 
whined in the girl's arms, and her head 
bent low over him, so that her hair lay 
upon his back. And the music came 
nearer, until she knew that the musician 
stood before her, but the bushes hid him 
from her sight. Then again the fear 
seized her, so that she trembled from head 
to foot, and the wolf also trembled in her 
arms. 

The music was all about her like an 
atmosphere, and the harmonies were 
strange, intricate, heavy with minor 
chords, vibrant with overtones, rising by 
climaxes of close harmony to a height 
that took the breath, Hke the ascent into 
air too fine for endurance. There was a 
soft crash in the bushes, and the wolf 
sprang out, crept toward the musician, 
and laid its head upon his feet. Over- 
head, the bird's song broke out again, 
and the violin, repeating the notes as an 
echo, dropped into silence, and the wolf 
slipped away in the underbrush. Then 
the musician laid down his violin and 
parted the branches. 

Silvia knelt as the wolf had left her, 
motionless as if turned to stone. The 
helplessness of her attitude smote him 
with sudden tenderness. He stepped 



nearer, releasing his hold upon the bushes 
and they closed behind him. 

" Silvia," he said, but she did not raise 
her head. 

" You are angry — still ? " She did not 
answer. 

" Only do not send me away." 

Slowly she raised her eyes. They were 
unfathomable as the woodland pool in 
the moonlight. He bent down and took 
her hand. She neither responded nor re- 
sisted, and so he drew her to her feet 

They left the cave, and wandered back 
to the bank under the pines. Long shafts 
of golden-green light slanted between the 
trees. The sun was sinking low. The 
woods grew mysterious as the gloom 
gathered. The evening bird-songs began 
and ceased, until at last there was no 
sound but the brook, and the continuous 
rush of the wind in the pines. 

" You are mine," he whispered, " for- 
ever and ever mine." 

She leaned against the bank, her face 
incompletely seen, an exquisite sugges- 
tion. She neither accepted nor denied his 
possession. 

" I love you as I love the wind, and the 
storm, and the waves and the moonlight, 
and the scent of white flowers. For I 
love you in them, and them in you. It 
is all you — the feel of the wind in my face, 
the touch of the water, the night wind in 
the trees, the stars overhead — they are 
all you." 

She turned and looked at him, but he 
could not read the meaning of the look. 

" Yes, that is what the music says." 

She rose to her feet, bringing her hands 
together with her characteristic gesture 
against her breast. 

" It is so strange," she murmured, 
" and so strong — stronger than the wind 
in the storm. I want to run from it, yet 
I cannot. I don't understand. It is all 
unknown like the sky." 

Her thoughts seemed to slip from him 
and wander among the stars. He 
watched her as she stood tall and still in 
the dim night light A change elusive as 
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the reflection of starlight passed over her 
lips, tender, yet subtly cruel. There was 
something less, and more, than human 
about her, and his heart was troubled 
within him. At times it was a curiously 
sexless passion that she kindled in his 
soul — a sort of pantheistic worship. She 
seemed to him the essence of the external 
beauty of the world ; as it were, the soul 
of the elements. Yet at this moment when 
he felt her remote, immaterial as a moon- 
beam, his love for her was more as the 
love of man for woman. He stretched 
out his hand. 

" Come back to me, Silvia." 

Perhaps the warm earth-note of love 
reached her. With a long drawn breath, 
she turned from the sky, and went back 
to his side. 

" Silvia, just once say that you love 
me. 

The light from the rising moon filtered 
through the branches. Was it the shift 
of the leaf shadows across her eyes that 
seemed to give them that mocking look ? 
Although his arms were about her, fear 
moved coldly in his heart. Then he felt 
her hand wander over his hair with the 
lightest breath of a caress. 

" You see I cannot speak — I am dumb," 
she said. 

The unspeakable appeal of that low 
voice ! Again the heart-string responded 
to the sound. 

" To-morrow," he whispered, holding 
her more closely, " I shall see you in the 
sunlight. Then, perhaps, I shall be sure 
that it is true. But now — even now — it 
is as if there were a veil between our 
souls." 

She did not answer, only the leaf shad- 
ows flickered across her face. 

"You are so beautiful in this moon- 
light I can scarce believe you real, and 
— I am half afraid." 

She shivered. "It is cold and cruel, 
the moonlight. I love the sun best. I 

would rather sleep when the moon is up." 

♦ ♦♦♦♦♦ 

He must have fallen asleep listening 
to the sound of the water and the pines ; 



for, emerging from unconscious dark- 
ness, he saw her face bending above him, 
moonlit, mysterious, with eyes wakeful 
as the stars. A face like a white night- 
flower, bom of the still, fragrant dark. 
The eyebrows a subtle line of pain, yet on 
the lips the faint suggestion of a smile. 
His heart stood still. His soul seemed 
drawn out of him by the being between 
him and the sky. He ceased to exist save 
as an impulse of worship. A curious 
Nirvaiia-like sense of absorption in her 
soul overwhelmed him. He had forgot- 
ten words. 

"The moon is going," he heard her 
say, " and I must go." 

" No, sweetheart, no," he cried, and 
reached out for her with his hands. But 
could not find her. 

" I must," she answered. Her voice 
dropped into the sighing of the night 
wind. Her smile stirred him with un- 
named fear. She laid a light hand upon 
his head, but her face seemed to grow 
dimmer between him and the sky. He 
half rose, catching at her escaping hand. 
With a shock he realized that she was 
again slipping from him. 

" I must," she said again. 

He found her hand and held it fast. 

" Are you Diana, compelled to ride 
away with the moon?" He smiled. 
" No, my love, you shall not go." 

She turned aside her face, not answer- 
ing. Behind her head, low-hung between 
the branches, was the silver circle of the 
moon. And so her face was a darkness to 
him. 

" Poor Endymion," he whispered, 
" stung with deathless longing for the 
divine love that came down to him only 
to be lost in the silence of that midnight 
sky! Poor lover, forever tortured with 
the memory of a kiss." 

"But Diana came again," she an- 
swered. 

Then she bent down so that her hair 
was all about him as a veil shutting out 
the moon, and once she kissed him of her 
own will, a kiss warm as noon-day. 

"I love you," she said. And then> 
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without power to detain her, he felt that 
she was again slipping from him. And 
above in the darkness, he fancied he heard 
the echo of the bird's song. A cold breath 
blew over the woods, and the moon passed 
tmder a cloud. Then, after a time came 
the consciousness that she was gone. 
Truly she might have vanished in the sky. 
All his material world seemed far away. 
He had lost her, but despair had not 
touched him yet. He stretched out his 
arms to the sl^. 

" Perhaps it was Diana," he whispered, 
"and to-morrow night she will come 
again. She always has come again." 



One afternoon, the musician came upon 
an unfamiliar part of the woods. He had 
been wandering about for days, searching 
for Silvia. At night he would lie upon 
the bank under the pines and wait for the 
moon, even praying to it for some sign; 
for in his mind she was inseparably asso- 
ciated with it. He had cursed himself 
fiercely, at first, for having learned noth- 
ing of her life and history. He could not 
understand why he had not asked. Her 
beauty had stunned his senses and shut 
out other consciousness. Sometimes he 
had wondered if it was not all a dream. 
She had left nothing behind — ^nothing 
save the haunting vision of a face be- 
tween him and the moon, and the memory 
of a kiss. 

The people he sometimes met and ques- 
tioned, called him "the mad musician," 
and described how he wandered the wood 
clasping his violin. But there were few 
visitors to the forest. Occasionally, 
woodsmen hurrying home at nightfall 
would hear the voice of the violin and 
pause to listen, half afraid, yet held by 
the strange power of the music. " He is 
bewitched," they said, and some would 
cross themselves as they hurried on. 

But one afternoon, having penetrated 
to the farther side of the woods, he came 
upon clear fields, and saw beyond, the 
roofs of a village. Instinctively he 



turned back again into the forest In re- 
turning, he came upon the brook, but in 
a part of the woods he had not touched 
before. He directed his idle steps toward 
the brook. The desperate, passionate im- 
pulse to search was gone. Hope was 
well-nigh dead within him. He stood 
dully watching the joyous water, then his 
eyes wandered along the opposite bank — 
Who was that upon the opposite side lean- 
ing over the water's edge? His heart 
leaped and stood still. Then he sprang 
across the brook, and went toward the 
figure: a marble statue, weather-stained 
into softness and harmony with the colors 
of the wood, and — ^the down bent face 
was the face of Silvia. 

He fell upon his knees by the statue, a 
confused throbbing in his veins, incap- 
able of thought. He was not conscious 
of time as he knelt there, clasping the cold 
stone in his living hands. The twilight 
crept into the woods, and his sense of 
reality faded as the stone grew warm 
under his hand. The crackling of 
branches awakened him, and he was con- 
scious that someone had spoken. He rose 
to his feet, and saw a man standing be- 
fore him, evidently an artist, for he car- 
ried in one hand a picture and in the other 
a paint-box. 

" This is a beautiful statue," said the 
musician at once. " Can you tell me who 
it is, and how it happened to be here in the 
woods ? " 

The artist shook his head. 

" No one knows, it was always here. 
But there is a story." 

" Tell me," cried the other eagerly. 

The artist seated himself on a fallen 
tree, laying his canvas carefully against 
a rock. 

" Well, they say," he began, drawing 
out a pipe, and filling it from a little bag, 
"that she was one of Diana's wood- 
nymphs, and that the god Pan loved her 
madly. But she, naturally, hated him 
because he was half beast, and ran away 
whenever he came near her. So in a rage 
he turned her into stone. Then, they say. 
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Diana interceded for her, and finally 
gained her one chance of life." The ar- 
tist paused to strike a match, and held it 
over the bowl of his pipe. 

"Yes, and that?" cried the musician 
eagerly. 

" That chance was, that every hundred 
years she might come to life for the month 
of May. And if in that time she loved a 
man, yet left him^ she might regain her 
immortality. But if, on the contrary, she 
told her love, she would be turned into 
stone forever." 

" Ah ! " 

"What is it? Pardon — I thought you 
spoke. And it is said that in that month 
of May when she is alive again, the image 
is gone, and she wanders in the wood. 
But no one knows when the time comes 
round, or if she has been turned into stone 
forever." He paused, then added with a 
light-hearted laugh, " But I have never 
met the lady, and I have painted in these 
woods for many a year." 

There was no response from the musi- 
cian. He leaned against the tree, his face 
hidden against his arm. 

"What's the matter? Aren't you 
well? Can I do anything?" 

The musician shook his head, and the 
other, after lingering a minute, picked up 
his belongings and walked on, his cheer- 
ful whistle growing fainter as he disap- 
peared between the trees. 

When he was alone, the musician lifted 
his head and looked again at the stone 
image. 

" Have I, then, lost you forever, Sil- 
via," he whispered stretching out his 
arms to the stone maiden. Then he 
looked down into the dark water which 
forever reflected her image. 

" I can at least die," he thought, and 
rose to his feet. 

The pool was dark and deep, although 
the brook itself was shallow. His gaze 
wandered from the water to the face of 
stone. In the distance he heard the thin 
sound of a hunter's horn, and, by an asso- 
ciation of ideas, the thought of his violin 



came to him ; then a different idea arose 
in his mind, and took possession of him. 
He went over to the statue, and knelt be- 
side it again. 

" I will write our story into music, Sil- 
via, the greatest music that was ever writ- 
ten. The music you put into my soul 
when we were together in the woods. 
And the heart of the world shall stir with 
the pity of it. And the music shall live 
for all time, and so you shall gain your 
immortality." 

The new moonlight grew clear as the 
daylight faded. He rose to his feet and 
bent to kiss the lips of the statue, but the 
warm memory of the living kiss re- 
strained him, and he raised his head. He 
turned to go, then, once again, looked 
back. 

" And when it is finished," he whis- 
pered, " I will come back." 

And as the moonlight shadows played 
over the face of the statue, he fancied he 
caught the glimmer of her mysterious 
smile. 

Two years later the opera was finished, 
and the night came when it was to be 
given to the world. When the curtain 
rose, the audience looked into the depths 
of a wood, and the orchestra began with 
the low prelude of wood sounds — the 
music he had played to Silvia by the 
brook. But none of the singers appeared 
before the footlights. It seemed a strange 
freak of the composer. The greatest of 
living artists were there to sing the parts, 
but they remained unseen. In the second 
act, night fell upon the scene; the moon 
rose and the invisible singers continued 
the story. But it was the composer's wish 
that the face and form of Silvia should be 
unrevealed, an appeal to the imagination 
of the listener. 

At the end of the first act, the musi- 
cian's name, only partially known before, 
was on every tongue. 

"What mysterious harmonies; they 
touch the very heart of life ! " said a gray- 
haired musician. 

"And that bird-song!" exclaimed a 
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woman, beautiful but no longer young, 
" the air is full of it. It is the unanswered 
question of the world. It pervades the 
music like the consciousness of death in 
life." 

Some had seen the pale musician, sit- 
ting back in the darkest corner of a box. 
At the end of the first act he was called 
before the curtain, and stood there a mo- 
ment, unsmiling, bowing. But at the 
end, when they would have called him 
out again, he was gone. In the excite- 
ment and tumult of the applause he had 
slipped away. His purpose was fulfilled, 
and the name of Silvia would live forever 
through his music. And, so, in the depth 
of the night, when his name was on every 
tongue, he was making his way to the 
woods. 

It was that darkest hour before dawn 
when he found the statue by the pool, and 
once more clasped the cold stone in his 
living arms. He could not see the face 
but he felt the features with his hand, and 
in the darkness smiled. 

" I have waited so long, dear love," he 
whispered, " I cannot wait till dawn." 
And tightening his arms about the statue, 
he put forth his strength until it moved 
from its firm stand in the earth, tottered, 
and fell into the blackness of the pool; 
and because he held fast to it, he did not 
rise again. 

Next day some one coming from the 
forest said that the marble wood-nymph 
was gone, and so it must be that her 
month of life had come, since this was 
May ; and perhaps she was wandering in 
the wood. Many of the villagers went to 
the spot to see if the tale was true. When 
they came to the pool they saw that the 
image was indeed gone, and they lingered 
about the place, greatly marvelling. 

" Perhaps," one said, ** it has fallen 
into the water," and they crowded to the 
edge, looking down. But the stone im- 
age was not there. Instead, they saw the 
body of the musician lying on the bottom 
of the pool. 

They made a litter of fresh boughs 



broken from the trees, laid him upon it, 
and silently started on the return to the 
village. As they passed solemnly through 
the joyous woodland, they heard a strange 
bird-note, like a " wandering voice," un- 
familiar, exquisite, sorrowful. Involun- 
tarily the little crowd of bearers paused 
and looked upward. 

" What bird is that ? " each asked the 
other. But no one could see the bird, nor 
had any of them ever heard the song be- 
fore. 

Then, as they started to move onward 
with their burden, they saw before them 
a tall girl, deep-eyed, dark-haired, curi- 
ously dressed in woodland brown. In her 
hand was a bunch of the white violets of 
which the woods were full. She must 
have moved noiselessly, for no one had 
heard her step. 

" What is it you carry ? " she asked, 
and came close to the litter of green 
boughs. 

" He was a musician, lady. He is 
dead," said one. And they all stared at 
her, for she was strangely beautiful. 

" Dead," she repeated, but not as one 
understanding the sadness of the word. 
She bent down and pushed back the damp 
hair from the musician's brow. 

" How still he is, and cold ! And he 
has been in the water." 

" Alas ! " cried a woman who had 
heard his music as she gathered sticks in 
the woods, " the poor musician ! He will 
never play again." And the tears sprang 
to her eyes. 

The girl looked at her puzzled, wonder- 
ing. 

" Will he not? " she asked as if in sur- 
prise. " And why ? " 

Then they looked from one to the other 
in half alarm, thinking the girl was mad. 
She bent again over the dead man, and 
laid the white violets on his breast. 

" He will find them when he wakes,*' 
she said softly, and before anyone had 
spoken, she had disappeared again into 
the woods. 

Then a youth cried out : " Why it was 
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the marble wood-nymph come to life I 
Didn't you see it was the face ? " 

And some laughed, and others crossed 
themselves for fear. But no one ever saw 



the girl, or heard the bird again. Only 
one thing they knew : the marble wood- 
nymph nevermore stood by the pool in 
the forest. 



The First Book of 

The Roamer: A Fragment 

By George Edward Wood berry 

[The Roamer is an uncompleted poem in four books, of which the following, 
entire in itself, is the first. The poem was begun, and the larger part composed, in 
1885 ; at a later time it was revised, and some new passages were added ; but, other 
things supervening, the author's task remained unfinished.] 



Hearkek, O outcast Race, to man outcast. 
Into the desert driven in his youth 
To lead, though mortal, the eternal life! 
Once more know him, the child of earth gone 

forth, 
In whom the spirit wakens uncontrolled, 
Insatiate hope, unconquerable will! 
Now over-seas he bears the human fates; 
He opens mighty lands; he lieth down 
In the waste places; hearken to his voice, 
In this world's wilderness his living cry. 
The soul of man, heard now in this new verse; 
In me he is the passion perilous; 
In me he is the truth all-nourishing; 
In me he is the never-silent song; 
And mine his roaming. Watch, O Heavenly 

Truth ! 
Though past the pillars of Atlantic seas 
Another earth I travel and new stars 
In this great continent that yokes the poles. 
Yet not from thee removed, o'er lake and 

plain 
And all along the many-coasted land 
I lift the lone notes of my native song. 
And thee implore, and thy immortal strength 
Which turns the breath of man to adamant; 
Now, as when first prophet and sibyl sang 
Empire, and tribes led-forth, and rising fates. 
And with dominion thou didst equal move, 
Watch where far down the world a later race. 
Ringed round about with vast discovery. 
Founds milder power, and shapes of sweet, 

new speech 
The syllables of slow-divulging time; 
Here raise aloft the world's great hope anew. 
Proclaiming man, who lives in all men's lives, 
What is endures, what shall be brings! O 

send 
Omnipotently forth thy word where now 
He sows the western edges of the world 
With wisdom and delight and love's increase, 



Till earth shall lift one harvest from one field. 
Reaped by one race that shall one Father own. 
Eat at one table, sleep beside one hearth, 
Confederate in blessed unities. 
One law, one faith, and one prosperity. 
One labor looking to one end divine: 
So fair a star hangs in our western skies. 
Wherefore I also toil. Hear now, who will. 
How first, how last, I knew man's soul in me 
A greater soul, and in my mortal self 
Divined the Roamer; speed, O vital verse. 
And with thy youngest idyls smooth the way! 
With idyls life, with idyls song begins. 

Ah, then my years expected the sweet bud. 
And still put forth no fiower, beside the sea; 
Ah, then my tender years expected light. 
And saw no ray; only the wild reed mine. 
And heaven-hunger, such as boyhood knows. 
In me begun, forecasting some fair shape, — 
Frail as the visionary form that comes 
On sleeping eyes, but love sleeps not in them 
And with desire draws parted souls from 

heaven, — 
Or so I dreamed; and mute the wild reed 

slept. 
But not my heart of boyhood, swift in love; 
And in my heart that face of dream was dear, 
And dear the dream of music in my hand. 
Then as from shadowy pines, before light 

comes« 
A solitary wood-note bursts too soon, 
(Some bird hath waked, and feels his dark- 
ened wings). 
Low in the hollow of the sea-blown wood 
I set my fingers to the unknown stops. 
And blew; and fresh as over quiet nelds 
Rises the burden of the bough and briar. 
New music, wild and sweet, blown through 

the world. 
So rose my idyl; all the valley-side 
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Was hushed, and clinging to my lips the reed 
Felt the first tremor of immortal breath; 
And like an angel singing in his birth, 
O'er me the lone and mounting melody 
Moved, darkling, to the bosom of the dawn. 
Then was I ware of him I loved unseen. 
An image and an unapparent form, 
A little way, a little way, before. 
Out of the valley, up the slopes I sprang 
Toward heaven's reach; but him I could not 

see. 
Whom my heart hungered after, following. 
Till, from far heights, the pale and streaming 

East 
Forth from its bosom gave the golden flood 
To the bare rock of beauty; down the pass 
The shadows rolled away; and pine and cliff 
Dropped lustre, and the smooth mist, like a 

floor, 
Sea-deep spread round me, at the source of 

^. day; 

There first, beside me, kneeling, dark in dawn, 
A form of tender mould and boyish grace, 
I saw him, like my shadow, stoop and drink; 
And straight I heard the challenge of old 

fame. 
And in my bosom leaped the maiden heart. 
And he beside me, like my spirit, shone. 
Then oft between the pine-rid^e and the sea 
I saw him, guarded round with solitude. 
In meditation lost and deeds of dream. 
The poet's frailty, nursing his sweet age 
On great achievement that eternal rings. 
And fame to be; what was, heroic done — 
Man's graven record, or the poet's breath — 
He was the doer in his fantasy; 
And what yet waits its passage to the stars. 
In the dark underworld and womb of time, 
For which a race in pain doth weary heaven. 
Smiling he stood in the unrisen morn 
And lined it with his glory; so he burned 
In that long passion of my youth begun. 
From him beginning— dark the issue is — 
And what was hope in him, in me was fate. 
So sweet in memory shines his fair young face 
That still to see youth's sweetness gives me 

pain. 
Remembering all that heaven had fixed for 

him 
To do and suffer, though at first he seemed 
Not to inhabit here, or wear our earth; 
He stood apart, nor knew I all he was. 
Until my years were equal with love's hour 
And life dissolved the mortal barrier 
That from the spirit parteth every man. 
Yet not with gentleness that most endears 
We grew together; never morn nor eve 
He gave himself all trembling to my arms. 
Nor any precious seal set on my lips. 
Nor used our way; he saw another world; 
More than the wrath of God I feared his eyes. 
Yet mildly reigned his beauty in my breast. 
And more made fine my senses to discern 
His heavenly portion in my frame of earth; 



Until, as one who in some friend's true heart 

Trembles to find the image of himself 

Made pure and perfect in those thoughts of 

love. 
Awe came upon me seeing in his face 
The lineaments of my own all sweetly changed 
To that ideal I hope to wear in heaven. 
So with his passion blending more and more. 
As the dark earth when sinks the starry west, 
Mortal I moved under eternal light; 
And, moving, dreamed how that young soul 

should be 
The fiaming of a torch across the years. 
And through the world the rising of a star. 

Ay me! but what avails to nurse the soul. 
And will the better world, that heaven delays? 
When hath it come? Soon gathered round 

his heart — 
O, too familiar to this breast of mine — 
Immortal dread, awe of the alien powers 
In this dark sphere, — ^these vague infinities 
Of matter round the solitude of mind 
With menace, this dull crush of monstrous 

force 
Crumbling the dense compact, this far-strown 

world. 
Abysmal being without mete or bound, 
With endless shadows roved; whence thought, 

alarmed, 
Strains in its orbit and its casing frame. 
Ranges the vast, and calls from star to star, 
With question of this cold eternity. 
O striving Stress, O everlasting Might, 
In every atom spawning energy 
And cradling life in every blowing germ, 
Storm of the world, swift drift and surge of 

time 
That lifts the swimmer to the rushing flood 
One moment's space, and thrusts him down 

to hell. 
And rolls the next aloft, while, age on age, 
Millions of men innumberably spread, 
Faces along the illimitable wave. 
Float up, and look, and sink, — O star-cold 

Space, 
When hast thou answered, unto whom, or 

where! 
O, sudden sprang in him the formless fear, 
And swift the dark assault began to mount. 
Motions of sorrow, instincts of despair! 
Before my boyhood done, such darkness 

came — 
Night in the soul; and heaviest on him. 
Who most was born to be the child of trust, 
Heaviest on him and earliest, sank the stroke. 
Then, O, too early chosen, his tender heart 
Broke into voice, and mingled tears and vows. 
He stares into the waste; nought else he sees; 
Base if he go not, if he go then rash. 
Yet must he go; for such a soul He made 
Who made him man, and set him yet a child 
Among his enemies exposed and left. 
And gave his naked bosom to the sword, 
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His heart unfortified to sure defeat. 
And his pure spirit to the bond of sin; 
For high designs stern counsel; not with men 
Who wheel with day and night, and think 'tis 

fste, 
His journey lies; O, sent not seldom here, 
Too mortal is he bomwlMMii God doth choose! 



Ah, yet must fall on him the heavier ^Mflige« 
Which who knows not, his soul hath netnor 

known 
The wandering sea that moans and mourns 

in man. 
The melancholy load and charge of song. 
Voices rebellious, dismal wailinfi^ loss. 
The paean of the long betrayal flung 
Up from the sotmding flood to sun and stars, — 
And souls like waves move there, each with 

its cry — 
The seas of life; he felt from world-wide woe. 
Vague breaking upon vague, the Song begin. 
Blind music, wandering o er the face of things. 
Heard in his heart, and heard creation 

through. 
But when the treason was, that worked so 

sore. 
And in himself he knew the doom begun, 
And felt the blood of man, is dark to me; 
Only he made him friends with night and 

storm, 
The sad woods roved, and paced the pas- 
sionate shore. 
And ever on the desert's border hung. 
Disturbed, distressful, watched by rising stars. 
Deep in his breast the iron entered in. 
Savage and sudden, thrust and stroke unseen. 
And life went ebbing from his every wound. 
Then by the stream that girds the world he 

sat. 
Looking on night, and felt within him fear 
Rise like a mist that blotteth out the stars. 
Dark was the mind, the heart within was dark. 
And all the soul was sunk in memory. 
What then he was he knows whose heavy 

head 
The passionless stupor of despair bows down 
In solitary places that he loved! 
So mute among the moveless stones he sat. 
And hid his face within the sea's gray robe. 
And heard obscure the roaring of the deep; 
Till in the east the red and ragged moon 
Across the hollow waters and the night 
Struck on his eyes and he once more was 

man — 
O, sharp the eternal pain be^an to gnaw! 
Hoarse the incessant tramphng of the surf 
Beat up the wind; athwart the western stars, 
Crag-like, hung storm, and all its heights were 

fire; 
And midway of the waste, 'twixt tossing seas 
And those dark pastures of the roving flame. 
No life but his, — and his a life bereft, 
Brooding, and tranced, and full of fantasy. 



The black marsh and the mounded sand stood 

still; 
Old willows whispered near; the beach-grass 

sighed, 
In the low moonshine rustling its thin blades, 
And ceased; and Nature's loneliness was 

there 
That fills the desert where God talks with 

man. 
Scarce was the soul reseated on her throne; 
Still near the dark relapse he suffered doubt; 
Still did he seem to seek remembered light. 
With mortal senses wakened, seemed to hear 
Some far-off rally of great souls in death 
From fields of heroes fallen; and his gaze. 
Loaded with all divine expectancy. 
Was fastened as a spirit's where he saw 
Those thunder-brows of storm; o'er him they 

loomed 
Like mountains fanged, upon some desperate 

coast, 
Whereto the sailor drifts with asking looks 
And superstition; and upon him came 
That strangeness round the heart that poets 

know. 
And in the swift arrest of sleepless hope 
Straightway he trembled; on that chain un- 
loosed 
The lightning burst in white and washing seas, 
Pale-coursing floods; and, cloven with bolts 

oblique. 
The vaporous summits swam in fiery air. 
Chasm and cliff dividing; pass in pass, 
Gulf after gulf, deep-trenched, interminable, 
With caverned vale on vale, the vast defile 
Leapt up night's core; and like a man who 

shakes 
With hope of what he fears, he saw, far off, 
The darkness, gathering up from the wide 

world 
In his forecasting heart, take awful shape 
Upon the burning glare, and stand revealed 
Absorbing heaven and earth; he knew the 

Sign, 
The Vision that he dreamed, the Hope he 

dared, 
That from the angelic flight of innocent years 
Once stooped and touched his lips with such 

aure flame 
od's might in him cannot ever die. 
O, how he kindled at the very sight 
Made instant visible! the fabled place. 
Whose turrets crest the lone eternal steep, 
The goal of Lost Adventure, goal and grave! 
There, by the slope, and worming o'er the 

edge. 
The narrow track of noble peril ran; 
And, thinly springing, many a lonely sheaf 
Of beamy blades and starry-dipping points 
Flashed back the battle of the dying world. 
He saw— he sprang—- he heard the challenge 

peal, 
Caught like the mighty blast of Roland dead 
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Far-blown from standards of the fallen Christ; 
And light overflowed within him, light long 

sought, 
From the old sources gushing, light divine. 
Whose piercing revelation nought obstructs. 
Created or imagined or devised, 
The masks of mimicry or vestures true. 
Earth's massy mould or the dark breast of 

man. 
As one whose fixed soul settles to its hate, 
A moment on the world's dismay he looked. 
And felt the strength within him knit and 

lock; 
Then slow a myriad glooms expanding 

swung — 
Far off they knew their prey — and, vulture- 
like, 
Their grim and soundless welcome fell on him. 
Darkness, and blasts that made the willows 

white. 
Blinded his spirit; moaning were the woods 
With tempest, and the heavy-folded storm 
Lifted its head and breathed against the stars. 
Out o'er the sea he marked the moon grown 

bright; 
On isle and headland and the long gray 

beach — 
His home when home was his^-once more 

he gazed; 
How many sweet delights in one look died! 
And slanting fell the silver-shafted rain. 
Mist on the waters, smoke upon the sand. 
And now the loud winds mmgled with the 

sea; 
But he was westward gone, his heart in 

heaven. 

So was he driven forth and out from men. 
Then I the shadow seemed, and he the One 
Who truly lived; and since it so was ruled, 
And in my bosom lodges all his woe, 
I build the Song, unheard except by me. 
That rises in his heart; and with his voice, 
Whose common words dropped singing from 

his lips, 
My own will echo. Wherefore, yet once more, 

Muse severe, who hast in heavenly charge 
My footsteps lest I fall, not without hope 
Before the altar of thy ancient fire 

With olden usage, holy reverence, 

1 come, and lay the ever-youthful verse. 
His music, and invoke the Heavenly Mind: 
Even Thou, who, when this whirling world 

began, 
Didst loose the music of ten thousand spheres 
In one full voice that sang, and ever sings. 
Glory to God: with notes below that strain — 
From Thy great harmony how far removed! — 
The wrath of life I sing, the spirit's woe. 
Our realm of ruin; and him I go to meet, 
The wrestling angel who doth wield this 

world 
With mighty question in the soul of man 



Till God shall arbitrate that argument. 
Now dark and doubtful; doubtful not, nor 

dark. 
When to the littleness of mortal act 
His wisdom the eternal issue joins. 
O, hearken! we are young; we cry for light. 
Youth's cry; but wisdom is an ancient thing. 
O, raise me fallen, and restore me lost. 
That I, adventuring the great defeat. 
May in the courts of heaven at last unhelm. 
And in Christ's treasury repose my sword! 

Now the ninth year declining showed a pass 
Deep sunk, whose black and monstrous horns 

transfixed 
The element serene; far from that shade 
Roved the cold moon, and showed the savage 

steep. 
Whose secret heights, untraveled by man's 

eye. 
Only the majesty of heaven stayed 
With bounds, and to the wild Sierra's snows 
Their starry limit set; here was he come. 
So far his soul had wandered from its youth, 
So long endured in pain the stroke without. 
The change within; and ever at his heart 
Gnawed the slow death; if thou requirest 

more. 
Thy own breast ask, nor search another's 

wounds. 
Years rose and set, but he was shelterless — 
A man unknown save to the heavenly powers; 
Alone he was, except in memory. 
And lost, but that the visionary sense, 
His guiding birthright, visited the dark 
And drew him where the Will Divine would 

lead; 
Through woe, and want, and wastes of all 

neglect. 
Remorseless realms, the tracts of base distress. 
The wilds of thought, the deserts of desire; 
And oft behind he came who dwelleth there. 
The Whisperer of the wildernesses lost, 
O, winning was his voice, and wise his craft, 
His early harmonies not all forgot, 
That once the hymns of heaven had paused to 

hear; 
The fluting of bird-throated winds of morn. 
The sighing reed of memory at eve, 
Hope m the soul and in the heart regret: 
In loveliest things deepest his deep disguise. 
The gentle heart he sang, its own delight, 
Virtue, the conscious nobleness of life, 
Knowledge, man's earthly immortality; 
And on the god's own lyre, divinely hymned, 
Joy, beauty, truth, and love, and noble fame 
Sprang ever, and the feigning Muses danced. 
And, with the song consenting. Nature moved. 
And oft the Roamer slipped, and oft he fell 
With rose-snared feet, and night came on the 

plain ; 
But duly would the evening star come forth, 
Making a third where he with memory sat 
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Keeping o'er beauty dead eternal watch, 
And, shining, lift his dry eyes from the ground, 
And lull the venom feeding at his heart; 
Such virtue did it draw from other days; 
And with its orb his lids sank down in sleep. 
The soul within him slumbering, and dear 

light 
From eyes that cannot mourn fell on his 

breast, 
And under morning stars he urged his way; 
And roaming sang; but not the song of 

prime, — 
A music of the darkened fields of night. 
Earth-sorrow, and the wandering cries of 

night: 

" O still expectant band of singing youth. 
Who from the rose of dawn steal prophecy 
And holy hope, and chanting triumph go. 
Filling the morning air with sacred names I 
O fortunate if in your faith ye die. 
While yet the sun-flush leaps from mount 

to mount, 
And glory's purpose dreams upon your 

brows 1 
O, one with them, me too desire has raised 
To fly beyond the sensual reach of man 
And break the bounds of earth's prosperity! 
When hath their virtue shrunk to Nature's 

will? 
And what their profit— do they grow and 

thrive? 
In every land they lay them down to die. 
Woe to the remnant of the noble band! 
The most are dead who that dear music 

built— 
Their hymns shall be a nation's memory. 
The few ride on, their lips too firm for song; 
On many a lonely field they find how hard 
The bright rebellion is that showed so fair 
'Gainst this world's wrong; now, taught 

within, they learn 
What might it takes to wield a heavenly 

sword ! " 

He could not stay the spirit's wandering 

cries. 
The music of the breaking heart of man. 
Made hoarse by passion now, with grief grown 

stern: 

"Is God then weary? has the flaming 

sphere, 
Belted with burning noons and starred with 

night. 
Paused in its revolution in the deep? 
And that young spirit that there stands im- 
prisoned, 
Throned in the sapphire of crystilline light. 
Or in the starry concave of deep sleep 
Reposes, till new dawn with rose-fiushed 

dreams 
Kisses his eyelids wide — shall he be stricken. 
Creation's precious jewel, heart and eye 
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Of all that is— disrealmed and headlong cast. 

And, prone in whirling fate and unplumbed 
ni^ht. 

Fall with a world unhinged? because His 
will. 

Who works in awful secrecy of change. 

Conceives, creates, but knows not to pre- 
serve? 

The Hand that fused the obscure elements 

And cast the mould of Nature— does it tire? 

When hath He called thy shoulder to the 
wheel? 

When hath He sought thy door? or sued to 
thee 

For thy alliance? strength or counsel 
craved? 

O insolent! thinking to help thy God!" 



He sang no more, but silent was his heart; 
Nor music knew, save, as one hears in sleep 
The wild wind sighing in an outer world, 
He heard around him earth's old cradle-song 
Of wood and wave, life's grieving undertones; 
Or the deep chord of color, or lyric form, 
Motionless charm, with sudden piercing pain 
Made his blood wild; and if at times there 

woke 
Rapture of heart and ecstasy of soul, 
They were the spirit's intense agony; 
And earth more beautiful, and love more 

sweet. 
Were unto him increase of loneliness 
The long, long years. O, wherefore should 

he sing! 
Many the lands he saw, the seas he ploughed. 
Seeking to find, wherever man had been. 
The ways of beauty and the face of love; 
But evil things he found,— evermore saw 
How human wisdom like a suppliant bowed* 
How human love, sad-eyed, did lift her prayer; 
He could not slay the pity at his heart 
To gladden in himself; he could not still 
The noble strife of thought to gain his peace. 
So struck the world's life in his single breast. 
And set his nature with itself at war, 
That half he was knew not the other half. 
But, each to other, heart and mind, moved 

false, 
Though to itself each true, as conscience bade; 
Such discord ruled: oft to himself he seemed 
Some unbelieving knower of things true. 
Some loveless lover of things beautiful, 
Some godless worshipper of thin^^s divine; 
And beauty without joy, truth without faith. 
All holy sanctities made soulless things, 
Contrary currents, spun a whirl wherein 
Sank action, passion, meditation down 
Lost in himself; then, as the poets tell 
Of that first strangeness of the world to sense 
In early boyhood when the swooning earth 
Drifts off unreal, and hard they grip the 

ground. 
Before his eyes all fixed, corporeal things 
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Melted to vision, his habitual world; 
And all experience to his hand was clav, 
The stuff of life, wherein his moulding tnought 
Mysterious moved, and fashioned, like a 

god's,— 
The poet's art — ^instinctive in his life, 
Not for the world, but his own natural breath 
Whereby he greatened and grew into man, 
True man and whole, at one with this dark 

frame. 
By penetration mastering the sphere 
In secret study, and at one with man. 
Merging with men by love and sympathy 
And old imagination's fusing might 
Confederating man in human fate. 
So grew he; but not yet divinely crowned 
His labor who still trusted in himself. 

Now on he bore unto the place of dread, 
Youth ^one and manhood come; soon should 

his soul 
Encounter fate; slowly those mountains rose. 
And morning turned to night upon their 

slopes. 
And in their shadow now the Roamer moved, 
And nothing else but that great vision saw 
Of earth or heaven or any human face. 
Up soared aloft the lone eternal steep; 
He knew the Range that borders on the 

night — 
To north and south its summits blocked the 

sky, 
Before in silence stood its awful front; 
And, irresistible, the terror fell, 
And, irrepressible, the longing broke, — 
Terror that seizes on the spirit spent, 
Longing that swells within the homeless 

heart, 
To yield the Soul's adventure and the Search, 
To kiss our mother-earth, and so to end; 
And o'er the long years trembling came the 

song 
From that fair valley where his joy began, 
And bird-like beat against his prison bars: 



" The new grass springs, and red the willow 

glows; 
O'er fallen showers, sweet-breathed, the 

rainbow smiles. 
And sunset floods the fields; as in a lake 
Reflected lies the bow along the grass 
Rain-beaded, and is brighter in the grass 
It lies on; in the black loam gleams the 

plow; 
And all the land is freshened with the rain. 
Now twilight falls, star-clear; the flowers 

shut; 
The hills shine low — O, wilt thou never 

come? 
The woods oblivious, venerable, dim, 
Loved by the winds, and loved by quiet 

stars. 
Listen for thee as for the feet of spring. 
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And ' O sweet truant' cry, and cry in vain; 
'The singing birds are come, but not thy 



voice 



». 



And to the sea they send their fragrant 

breath — 
' Roams now the Child in thy dear charge ' 

the^ call; 
And voiceless is the beach, and echo flown; 
And Ocean's self, whose benedictions move 
Still blessed in thy blood, sets in to shore, 
And landward c^ls the wandering waves 

with him; 
But One no more he shepherds whom he 

loved; 
O, thou ungrateful, why dost thou delay? 
Too far into the west thy roaming is! 
Too long upon thy ocean-cherished eyes, 
Brown, bleak, and bare, withers the wind- 
blown waste; 
No fresh-turned field, no glade of violets 

there. 
Nor far gleams of the emerald winter-wheat. 
Nor drifts of orchard-blossoms on the hills. 
Nor garden-plot, nor tree, nor lilac-spray! 
Now homeward through the moonlight- 
darkened fields 
The lover goes; the fire-flies flash; but he 
Sees one sweet face that held the rosy 
west "— 



As one who thinks of her he may not love, 
And feels his eyes o'erbrim with wasted light. 
He sighed, and, sighing, kept the herbless 

way. 
Beneath the gorge a stronger music rose, 
And swept a noble anger from the strings, 
The chord of glory smote, — ^loud rang the 
song: 
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" Ah far behind, ah far behind thee rise 
The towered cities where the people toil. 
Builders of life, as their dead fathers were; 
And, as their fathers, still they seek the man 
Heroic, framed for action, loving Christ; 
The laurel withers while the tribune waits; 
He fears, nor guesses how his thought shall 

burst. 
The hope that gathers in ten thousand hearts, 
The sun-like deed that blesses half the world! 
Weak is his single might, but strong is 

man's, 
And giant-like bears up from age to age 
The starry load. O, let the burden fall! 
Weep, O lost people, for the Leader lost, 
Into the desert gone, the forfeiter! 
His heart shall dfry, his dead soul drags him 

down ; 
The plague shall prosper him who hath 

forgot 
The cords of birth, of country, and of kind, 
The bonds unforced and mystery of love. 
The heaven-conjoinM league, the state to be! 
Friendless he goes, nor gives his brother aid; 
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" Tribeless, his ancient heritage betrayed; 
" Alone, he is belittled to himself ! 
" O, heavily fate's scorn shall fall on him; 
" Far in the waste upon his track prowls death; 
" Unmourned he drops; unburied shall he lie; 

The wild beast's portion and the vulture's 
perch; 

The outcast, whitening in the passing winds; 

The fool, erased from human memory 1" 
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"All ye remembered years upbear me 

now! " 
The Roamer cried, descending down the dark; 
And he was shut in that tremendous pass 
Whose exit lay on sky-hung capes unknown. 
On seas of death perchance; for well he knew 
The frailty that the wasting years had wrought. 
And his stem need, O, not of youth's green 

strength 
Undisciplined, but that all-secret proof 
Which from defeat its perfect temper takes, — 
The wisdom of how much the weak can dare; 
And he had learned in what close mail he 

goes, 
How steadfast, who doth own his ruin just, 
But dares despair not of the deeds to be. 
The hollow track fell downward through the 

gulch. 
By dropping eaves and cones of shadow 

swept; 
And straightway to a sinking ^If it came, 
Tortuous and vague, with glimpses of the 

moon 
Seaming the rock far on; sheer from the pit 
The wall adverse, one bulging precipice, 
With random ledges ribbed of pine and fir. 
Struck heaven, and eclipsed the highest stars; 
Upon the hither side the fissure hugged 
The scaling way, and from its hungry gloom. 
That felt the beam of light in his young eyes, 
The blind deep seemed to heave its wandering 

arms. 
Upon the brink profound his cold hand clung. 
Now, past the jut, pursued the crumbled shelf, 
And won beyond, where cliffs retreating rolled 
A vast moraine, steep-furrowed by old floods — 
Far-reaching swells, like billowy seas aslant, 
Where many a rocky bed poured headlong 

down; 
And higher up the swaying slopes he rose, 
And further to the rent the rough slide fell, 
O'er which the loose stones clattered, heard 

no more. 
The winds dropped down; black clouds like 

bars shot o'er; 
And, opposite, the pine -sheathed mountain 

moaned. 
On many a mortal death he set his foot; 
Not these he feared; he feared the heart 

within; 
Treason and guile he feared, and silent arms. 
Then stooped the foe, no more as when he 

shone 
Upon the front and promise of this world 



The morning star; nor when in gloom he 

came. 
Not less majestic than the eternal force 
And regnancy of Nature; dark with peril, 
And to the death engaged, his war drew on. 
Winding like thought within the doubtful 

brain. 
Warping imagination to his will. 
Transforming to his semblance every sense; 
And in his spirit, ere the mortal throe. 
Failure foreseen, and scorn to be betrayed, 
The yearning of the long impetuous years 
To loathing turned, the dying flame of hope 
Leaping in anger at the long deceit; 
And utterance indistinguishable arose, 
That sometimes on the waking sense alarmed 
Strikes undetermined whether thought or 

sound; 
From crag and cleft "this air-built goal" it 

shot. 
Doubtful, and fled upon the vagrant gust; 
" Courage," it shrieked, and leaped in the 

abyss; 
"The hounds of vengeance on his track are 

hot, 
" Therefore he hastes," it struck the rock be- 
hind. 
The lonely steep grew spectral to his gaze; 
He seemed to see them spring from cirque 

and cairn. 
Who perished here at last, — some, trembling 

things, 
Dropped from the talons of the heavenly bird,. 
Conscience, whose quarry is the gentle heart; 
Some, blown by folly or haled on by crime; 
Some, led by lights that seemed earth's morn- 
ing stars. 
Spirits ol joyful trust, whom most he loved, 
Forerunners of his hope; all darkly there, 
Risen from the storm-bared rock where they 

had sunk, 
With presages of woe, sad warning, stood; 
And still the apprehensive heart of man. 
That will not all obey, brooded within. 
And long the Mocker warred, whom all men 

know, 
To make illusion of his lonely trust. 
And ill foreboding of his broken life, 
And dark suggestion of the woe within; 
Now he unrolled dead time's monotony, 
The jester's scroll inscribed with golden tales 
Of noble spirits in their ecstasy 
Destroyed; and now he showed the peopled 

lands. 
The world of men, the pity and the woe, 
Shame, penury, crime, folly, and ill desire, 
The faiths that were, and last the pallid Christ, 
And grav despair re-settling on the world; 
Till on that slope, as from the visioned mount. 
The Roamer saw the kingdoms of this world, 
O, not for glorious conquest, but despair, — 
Craven and conqueror leveled in contempt. 
Him foolishest who most would save the 

world! 
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The moon dropped down behind the shoul- 
dering rocks; 
The gauntlet narrowed on; the cliffs closed in, 
Age-shattered spurs compact of rocky spires. 
Slim monoliths and boulder-piled towers, 
Fantastic masonry — earth's nakedness — 
Dark colored veins of purple porphyry, 
Volcanic thrusts, dull spots o! hematite, 
Chaotic sediment; there, as he stood. 
He held the skull of Nature in his hand 
Musing, and curiously turned it o'er; 
And versed he was to read what there is 

found — 
For some is known, and some is darkly 

guessed — 
The cosmic tale that vaunts its ignorance. 
No chaos, no catastrophe, no more 
But definite order in mdefinite time, 
Events, successions, processes, fixed change. 
He touched the gray grooves of the icy flood. 
The delicate print of tropic fern and flower. 
Strange petrifactions of the forest; saw. 
So were his eyes anointed with their lore, 
The bones of mammoth bedded in the clay. 
Reptilian birds, the horse's five-fold hoof. 
The buried drift of antenatal earth. 
Transparent ruin; backward spun the orb. 
Whirled through the seethe and steam of fus- 
ing fire, 
Metallic vapors of the molten globe. 
The planetary star, the comet mist, 
The sun-belt meteoric — fleece and flame; 
And finer than all vision probed his thought, 
Bared Nature's pulse, told the electric throb 
Like his own blood, — beats of ethereal force, — 
Laying his finger on the element. 
Then, startled, he remembered what man is, 
Hidden in this dark corner of chilled space. 
His history with all its circumstance, 
Races, religions, policies, archives 
Of scriptured wisdom, monumental war. 
The passing of a grain of that gray sand 
That measures Nature's period, — a drop 
That falls within the glacier's blue crevasse. 
While the slow frozen motion creeps along 
Through ages, and the sun expires in frost 

Death-cold he turned; the leaping trail 

abrupt 
Sharp to the right struck up the mountain's 

face; 
By matted vines he hung above the fall; 
By jag, and cranny, and rock -withered root, 
From doubtful hold to dangerous footing 

passed; 
Nor less did Fraud mount with him unper- 

ceived. 
At last upon the topmost naked ridge, 
Between the great seam and the hanging bank. 
He sank for rest, feeling his strength at ebb. 
The lower pass beneath him lay unrolled, 
A tanffled murk of rock and awful shade, 
Most Tike an inlet thrusting gloomy reefs 
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Up from the sunken vale, — his world that was. 
And through its stony heart the black gash 

drawn. 
So far his feet had pierced into the night. 
Such labors done had stamped out all return. 
Such grim despair had cut him from his kind; 
And in the narrow onward what should lie 
More than the bare couch of a lonely grave, 
Where never one of men should find the place? 
Then leaped the arrow in the open wound: 
" Go, if thou wilt, O following with the stars 
That rose with thy creation — ^unbeloved. 
Inglorious, though love and fame without 
" None finds the wholesome uses of his life; 
" He who forsaketh all, him all forsake — 
"And this thou feelest; now go mix with 

those 
Who in the creature the Creator slight — 
So in themselves abject is God disprized!" 
And silence fell — ^far off the dark voice ceased. 
Then desperately he rose, — ^"Something re- 
mains; 
" There is a failure worse than all defeat — 
" Not to attempt; yet there endureth strength 
"To fail with, — so to mix with those bright 

names, 
" My lovers lost who beckoned me afar, 
" Dust with their dust commingled, soul with 

soul!" 
So sad a courage seldom wins its way; 
And ever as he went his thoughts moved back, 
And knowledge, gathered in the wasted years. 
Poured its dark flood upon his flagging 

mind, — 
Of heartlessness fixed at the core of things; 
Of one blind Will that is the Universe, 
Illusion made in man's intelligence. 
Pain in his heart, and life its striving w^oe; 
Of instinct never swerving from the line; 
Reason, the instrument of all mistake. 
And appetite, the passion multiform; 
And from these two, that couple in each deed. 
The birth is pain, and still increase of pain, 
Though oft in joy disguised, but quickly 

found. 
O, only he of men is fortunate. 
Who on the seas of slumber dreamless lies. 
Thrice-happy if he drift unwakeful on. 
Nor ever into any harbor come! 
Shimmers the Sphere within the mind alone. 
Hung on the breathing poles of thy dense life 
Only revolves, — thyself, thou art the Lie! 
Then live no more, but with the bullet league. 
Thrust with the dagger, bruise the herb of 

death— 
And perish; instant, at the very stroke, 
The sparkle of the globe like dew exhales. 
And vanishes; as, when the sun goes down, 
Night in the twilight clouds the purple deep, 
Ungirds the robing flame, and heaven is dark! 
More sad, more deep, with darker currents 

flowed 
His moods in bitter channels; doctrines old 
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As is the heart, with ancient sorrow hoar, — 
Of guilt once acted no remorse annuls. 
No penance stays its injury to men, 
And no forgiveness cleanses from the soul; 
Incorporate with the world it works till doom; 
Still memory points and names the brutal 

stroke. 
Or self-inflicted, or another's wound: 
And closer shuts the strong-knit frame of 

things — 
The clearest vision so with error blurred. 
The strongest will so palsied with defect. 
That evil still must come, and woe to him 
By whom it cometh, those on whom it falls I 
O prison of souls lost, abandoned, dead. 
Time cannot crumble! and the captives here 
Lay the base courses, and themselves immure. 
Deep sink thy founding piers; thy mighty 

girth 
Doth man encompass; thou shalt reach to 

heaven I 
Life after life, race after dying race. 
Mine thy dark quarry, hew the living block. 
Lift the long work, a generation's toil — 
Strong art thou built, O thou Eternal Stone! 
As one who lies submerged in shallow sleep. 
Whose thoughts interminably stream along. 
No choice, no purpose, no volition his, 
He drifted masterfess, no respite given. 
No lovely thing to steal him from himself: 
And round his heart while weaker grew his 

strength. 
Some strangling evil clutched, and seemed to 

rise, 
A shuddering coil, and breathed upon his 

brain. 
So like a man who sees not, on he went. 
Stumbling to death; and low he heard him 

sing 
Who of the heart's voice makes his falsest lie: 
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** Of all the Immortals kind was only He 
Who on the fringes of the eye hung sleep. 
And with death's stolen dew made sweet 
the lips! 

thou who darest to tread the Eternal Wild, 
On heavenly pity leaning, hurt to death. 
See, every herb and flower of ruth is here. 
Or wilt thou suffer long, and bleed away? 
Strict is the recompense— one lonely grave. 
Spread on the rock or flower-strown in the 

vale. 
Or dost thou think, on that dim verge 

arrived 
Where sits the Eternal Hunger, thou wilt 

glut 
With thy poor morsel life the famined void? 
Aha! the breasts of life are sweet to suck 
When to the innocent mouth they give Uic 

milk; 
But thou — ^thy innocency is forgot! 

1 am the way unto the place of loss; 
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" The Death indeed I am; and mine the art, 
" Mine, only mine, to still the Serpent's fangs." 

Bitter, and hoarse and short with struggling 

will. 
The cry broke from him in his misery: 
*' Sleeps then — ^man am I — sleeps because I 

die^ 
" Sleeps m man's heart the writhing worm of 

hell? 
" Had I sought peace, peace long ago were 

found. 
"O cruel guile! O pitiless! to make 
"The sorrow of the soul thy instrument, 
"And ruin with what saves, if aught!" He 

turned 
Into the dark beneath the great stone brows; 
" O fertile Falsehood! fool, to think him 

known 
" Who draws his cordon round the mount of 

time 
" And singly doth beleaguer the whole world 
"That there sits perched! races and states 

opposed, 
"And God's alliance! yet each poor soul 

doth press 
"As it were all his war! drop not thy fence, 
" Nor think thyself secure though angels 

guard; 
Keep watch with all thy gates; within be 

stern ! " 

Once more he taught his spirit to endure 
The rugged track; o'er crevice and high 

ravine 
Great huddled peaks and ridges bulked in 

air, — 
Rivers of ice, vast copes of ageless frost, 
With glittering bergs and thin crevasses hoar. 
The waste eternal winter; loft on loft. 
The rolling snow-field shone in silent skies; 
Now nigh to heaven he rose, and prospects 

broad. 
Out of the whitened valleys, drifting death, 
On great plateaus that should command the 

world; 
And ever where the far horizons flung 
Round him with mightier folds the starry 

robe, 
He read the man-myth on the shining hem, — 
Irin, Chaldaea, Egypt, — and more late. 
Divinely springing from the Olympian mount. 
The torch-race of the ever-dying gods. 
Orb after orb of throneless deity; 
And spectral o'er him broke in that frore air 
The burnt-out hopes, and ghosts of prophecy, 
That once from holy hearts rose charioted. 
And in the zenith hung their mighty faiths, — 
Visions of old, by every mastering race 
Set in the blazing zodiac of time; 
The fiery pillar that brought Israel forth 
Rose like an exhalation; flaming stood 
The Cross that went before imperial Rome; 
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Pale swam the moon of Islam dropping blood; 
And out they flickered, brief as shooting stars; 
Then dark the slow recovery of his sight. 
Weary of all that long immortal death, 
Saw Lethe roll against a purple dawn, 
Weird as by breadths of watery gloom far 

north 
The sun at midnight sheds unearthly morn; 
Nor found repose, but tossed on restless time, 
Saw still Avilion on the unoared lake. 
Dim, dusky, fragile, like a flower of night 
Half -open to the white and slumbrous 

moon; — 
Peace, if not hope; death, if not life; calm 

death 
That of the grave keeps but tranquillity," 
He murmured — snatches of remembered 

prayer; 
" Not mine, no longer mine, no more," he 

mused; 
" O, for Thy service build Thy Strength in me 
*' To do Thy will unknown," he pressed his 

heart. 
And, patient, climbed against the barren skies, 
And, fain to see, saw not; ** nay, not the 

sight," 
He sighed, " the very truth, man's miracle, — 
Not in the heaven of heavens, eternal built. 
The city shining down the fadeless stars, 
" Where no night is, nor ever falls a tear, 
Hope cannot die, and memory is not pain, 
And there no partings are, but love is all." 
The summit of the pass could not be far. 
With bold, strong curves the ice-ribbed floor 

pierced on; 
Loud fell his footstep; sudden opposite 
The mountain broke, one headlong precipice, 
Upon the western stars; and, crest on crest. 
The pale ledge, like a billow of the night 
On shores unknown, bore him upon his fate; 
Almost he hoped — was there indeed an end? 
Low in the sunken west the red moon flared; 
A savage land rolled on the vacant air; 
The sloping, vast, dead wilderness — 'twas all. 

There ran the swift descent straight to the 
waste. 
O, evil was his easel down, down he went; 
Little he thought save that his grave lay there. 
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Now had he borne his body to the death — 
The passion spent, the corpse at last would 

fall. 
And many a sign came whispering of the end; 
All helplessly he felt the loosening life 
Waver from sense and flutter from his will; 
And, as o'er dying men comes fantasy 
Of their own selves beside them waiting lone, 
A phantom seemed to reach, with motions 

dark. 
For pity and comfort in its solitude; 
But he neglectful walked, remembering all 
The passion and the loyalty of years. 
The peaks sprang up behind; woods arched 

him in. 
Unmindful, and on swards of grass, he came. 
Nor knew he moved, and death was in his 

limbs. 
Ah, yet once more, out of the dark obscure 
Earth's wheel of torture heaved his soul aloft, 
And Nature rallied for her last farewell. 
Then was he ware of strange lights in the 

sky — 
Pale silver gleams on banks of emerald shone 
Changeful, and now a drifting rose, and now 
A thousand shadowy rainbows wavering; 
And lone thereunder, laid by i)inc trees four, 
He saw a youth, and broken in his hand 
A reed of nature set with golden stops. 
He drew more near where on the turf he lay, 
And knelt, and took his head between his 

hands. 
And parted the fair hair from oflF his brow. 
And in his features — ^how could this thing 

be?— 
Upon my own dead face he seemed to look. 
He could no more; he sank to earth; ** Would 

God 
" Might press the sponge of death upon my 

lips," 
He murmured; and again by that far sea 
He seemed to sit, again he died to light. 
And in the darkness came the burning Sign, 
And in his ears the ringing of the blast; 
And ere night sucked him downward, o'er his 

sight. 
Even as the flown soul to the body seems. 
Borne on the drifting dark the past went by 
Crying, and on his forehead was a star. 



A Rhyme Rose 

By Clarence Urmy 

I fain would send thee dew-wet flowers — 

Too far apart we bide, 
Thou on the strand that greets the dawn 

I by the sundown tidej 
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So up the ladder of my dreams 

A Romeo, I climb 
And to thy open casement bear 

A little rose of rhyme. 

Its petals gleam, its inmost heart 

A scent divine exhales — 
It bloomed within a bower hung 

With nests of nightingales! 
But O, to wed it to thy lute. 

And some sweet vesper time 
To tell thee all the rapture of 

This little rose of rhyme ! 

The Habit of Letting One's Self Go 

By Gerald Stanley Lee 

I judging all authors, principles, men and 

methods accordingly. 

If the universe were what it is made 
to seem in many colleges to-day — 2l kind 
of infinite Institution of Learning — a 
Lecture Room on a larger scale, and if 
all the great men in it, instead of living 
and singing in it, had spent their days in 
delivering lectures to it, there would be 
every reason, in a universe arranged for 
lectures, why we should exact of those 
who give them, that they should make the 
truth so plain to us that there would be 
nothing left for us to do, with truth, but 
to listen to the best analysis of it, and die. 

It seems to be quite generally true of 
the masters of literature however, that in 
proportion as they have been great, they 
have proved to be as " ungracious and as 
tantalizingly elusive " as the universe it- 
self. They have refused without excep- 
tion, to bear down on the word " how." 



LET not any Parliament Member," 
says Carlyle, ask of the present 
Editor, " What is to be done ? " 
Editors are not here to say 
" How." 

" Which, is both ungracious and tan- 
talizingly elusive," suggests a Professor 
of Literature, who has been recently criti- 
cising the Nineteenth Century. 

This criticism, as a part of an estimate 
of Thomas Carlyle is not only a criti- 
cism on itself, and an autobiography 
besides, but it sums up in a more or less 
characteristic fashion, perhaps, what 
might be called the ultra-academic atti- 
tude in letters. The ultra-academic atti- 
tude in letters may be defined as the atti- 
tude of sitting down and being told 
things, and of expecting all other persons 
to sit down and be told things, and of 
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They have almost never told men what to 
do, and have confined themselves to say- 
ing something that would make them do 
it, and make them find a way to do it. 
This something that they have said, like 
the something that they have lived, — has 
come to them they know not how, and it 
has gone from them they know not how, 
sometimes not even when. It has been 
incommunicable, incalculable, infinite — 
the sub-conscious self of each of them — 
the voice beneath the voice, calling down 
the corridors of the world to the Soul 
beneath the soul forever. 

If a boy from the country were to stand 
in a city street before the window of a 
shop, gazing into it with open mouth, he 
would do more in five or six minutes to 
measure the power and calibre of the 
passing men and women, than almost any 
device that could be arranged. Ninety- 
five out of a hundred of them, probably, 
would smile a superior smile at him and 
hurry on. Out of the remaining five, four 
would look again and pity him. One, 
perhaps, would honor and envy him. 

The boy who, in a day like the present 
one, is still vital enough to forget how he 
looks, in enjoying something, is not only 
a rare and refreshing spectacle, but he is 
master of the most important intellectual 
and moral superiority a boy can be master 
of, and if, in spite of teachers and sur- 
roundings, he can keep this superiority 
long enough, or until he comes to be a 
man, he shall be the kind of man whose 
very faults shall be remembered better and 
cherished more by a doting world than 
the virtues of the rest of us. 

The most important fact — perhaps 
the only important fact — ^about James 
Boswell — the country boy of literature — 
is, that whatever may have been his limi- 
tations, he had the most important gift 
that life can give to a man — the gift of 
forgetting himself in it. In the Fleet 
Street of letters, smiling at him and jeer- 
ing by him, — who does not always see 
James Boswell, completely lost to the 
street, — gaping at the soul of Samuel 
Johnson as if it were the Show Window 



of the world, as if to be allowed to look at 
a soul like this were almost to have a 
sotil one's self? 

Boswell's life of Johnson is a classic 
because James Boswell had the classic 
power in him of unconsciousness. To 
book-laborers, college-employees, analy- 
sis-hands of whatever kind, his book is a 
standing notice that the prerogative of 
being immortal is granted by men, to a 
fool, if he has the grace not to know it. 
For that matter, even if the fool knows 
he is a fool, if he cares more about his 
subject than he cares about not letting 
anyone else know it, he is never forgotten. 
The world cannot afford to leave such a 
fool out. Is it not a world in which there 
is not a man living of us who does not 
cherish in his heart a little secret like this 
of his own ? We are bound to admit that 
the main difference between James Bos- 
well and the rest consists in the fact that 
James Boswell found something in the 
world so much more worth living for, 
than not letting the Common Secret out 
that he lived for it, and like all the other 
Great Naives he w^ill never get over living 
for it. 

Even allowing that Boswdl's consist- 
ent and unfailing motive in cultivating 
Samuel Johnson was vanity, this very- 
vanity of Boswell's has more genius in it 
that Johnson's vocabulary, and the im- 
portant and inspiring fact remains, that 
James Boswell, a flagrantly commonplace 
man in every single respect, by the law of 
letting himself go, has tsdcen his stand 
forever in English literature, as the one 
commonplace man in it, who is the author 
of a work of genius. The main quality 
of a man of genius, his power of sacrific- 
ing everything to his main purpose, be- 
longed to him. He was not only willing 
to seem the kind of fool he was, but he did 
not hesitate to seem several kinds that 
he was not, to fulfill his main purpose. 
That Samuel Johnson might be given the 
ponderous and gigantic and looming look 
that a Samuel Johnson ought to have, 
Boswell painted himself into his picture 
with more relentlessness than any other 
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author that can be called to mind, except 
three or four similarly commonplace and 
similarly inspired and self-forgetful per- 
sons in the New Testament. There has 
never been any other biography in Eng- 
land with the single exception of Pepys, 
in which the author has so completely lost 
himself in his subject. If the author of 
Johnson's life had written his book with 
the inspiration of not being laughed at 
— (which is the inspiration that nine out 
of ten who love to laugh are likely to 
write with) James Boswell would never 
have been heard of, and the burly figure 
of Samuel Johnson would be a blur be- 
hind a dictionary. 

It may be set down as one of the neces- 
sary principles of the reading habit that 
no true and vital reading is possible ex- 
cept as the reader possesses and employs 
the gift of letting himself go. It is a 
gift that William Shakespeare and James 
Boswell and Elijah and Charles Lamb 
and a great many other happy, but unim- 
portant people, have had in common. No 
man of genius, — z man who puts his best 
and his most unconscious self into his 
utterance,— can be read or listened to, or 
interpreted for one moment without it. 
Except from those who bring to him the 
greeting of their own unconscious selves, 
he hides himself. He gives himself only 
to those with whom unconsciousness is a 
daily habit, with whom the joy of " letting 
one's self go " is one of the great resources 
of life. This joy is back of every gjeat act 
and every deep appreciation in the world, 
and it is the charm and delight of the 
small ones. On its higher levels, it is 
called genius and inspiration. In relig- 
ion it is called faith. It is the primal 
energy both of art and religion. 

Probably only the man who has very 
little would be able to tell what faith is, 
as a basis of art or religion, but we have 
learned some things that it is not. We 
know that faith is not a dead-lift of the 
brain, a supreme effort either for God or 
for ourselves. It is the soul giving itself 
up, finding itself, feeling itself drawn to 
its own, into infinite space, face to face 



with strength. It is the supreme swing- 
ing-free of the spirit, the becoming a part 
of the running-gear of things. Faidi is 
not an act of the imagination — to the man 
who knows it. It is infinite fact, the in- 
finite crowding of facts, the drawing of 
the man-self upward and outward, where 
he is surrounded with the infinite man- 
self. Perhaps a man can make himself 
not believe. He can not make himself 
believe. He can only believe by letting 
himself go, by trusting the force of grav- 
ity and the law of Space around him. 
Faith is the universe flowing silently, im- 
placably, through his soul. He has ^ven 
himself up to it. In the tiniest, noisiest 
noon his spirit is flooded with the stars. 
He is let out to the boundaries of heaven 
and the night-sky bears him up in the 
heat of the day. 

In the presence of a great work of art 
— a work of inspiration or faith, there is 
no such thing as appreciation, without 
letting one's self go. 

II 

The criticism of Carlyle's saying, 
" Editors are not here to say how " — ^that 
it is " ungracious and tantalizingly il- 
lusive," is a fair illustration of the mood 
to which the habit of analysis leads its vic- 
tims. The explainer can not let himself 
go. The puttering love of explaining, and 
the need of explaining, dog his soul at 
every turn of thought or thought of hav- 
ing a thought. He not only puts a micro- 
scope to his eyes to know with, but his 
eyes have ingrown microscopes. The 
microscope has become a part of his eyes. 
He cannot see an)rthing without putting 
it on a slide, and when his microscope will 
not focus it, and it can not be reduced and 
explained, he explains that it is not there. 

The man of genius, on the other hand, 
with whom truSi is an experience instead 
of a specimen, has learned that the proba- 
bilities are that the more impossible it is 
to explain a truth, the more truth there is 
in it. In so far as the truth is an experi- 
ence to him, he is not looking for slides. 
He will not mount it as a specimen and 
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he is not interested in seeing it explained 
and focused. He lives with it in his own 
heart in so far as he possesses it, and he 
looks at it with a telescope for the greater 
part that he cannot possess. The micro- 
scope is perpetually mislaid. He has the 
experience itself, and the one thing he 
wants to do with it is to convey it to 
others. He does this by giving himself 
up to it. The truth having become a part 
of him by his thus giving himself up, it 
becomes a part of his reader, by his read- 
er's giving himself up. Reading a work 
of genius is one man's unconsciousness 
greeting another man's unconsciousness. 
No author of the higher class can possibly 
be read without tihis mutual exchange 
of unconsciousness. He can not be ex- 
plained. He can not explain himself. 
And he can not be enjoyed, appreciated, or 
criticised by those who expect him to ex- 
plain himself. Spiritual things are spir- 
itually discerned; that is, experienced 
things are discerned by experience. They 
are " ungracious and tantalizingly illu- 
sive. 

When the man with a little talent tells 
a truth he tells how to do it because he 
tells the truth so ill that he is obliged to 
tell how to do it. The artist, on the other 
hand, having given himself up to the 
truth, tells it not as one who is telling it. 
He tells it as if he were listening to it, as if 
he were being borne up by it — as by some 
great delight, even while he speaks to us. 
It is the power of an artist's truth, when 
he writes like this, that it shall haunt his 
reader as it has haunted him. He lives 
with it and is haunted by it day after day, 
whether he wants to be or not, and when 
a human being is obliged to live with 
a burning truth inside of him every day 
of his life, he will find a how for it ; he 
will find some way of saying it — of get- 
ting it outside of him, of doing it, if only 
for the common and obvious reason that 
it bums the heart out of a man who does 
not. The word " how " is a word that 
takes care of itself by a natural law. If 
a truth is in him which is to be done, he 
finds how to do it as a matter of self- 
preservation. 



The average man, no doubt, will con- 
tinue now as always from the beginning 
of the world, to demand of every prophet 
not only that he shall tell the truth for 
every man, but that he shall do it for him, 
that is, tell him how to do it, — which is 
the best part of doing it. The prophet 
who explains the truth takes the spirit 
out of it. By explaining the truth too 
much, by making it small enough for 
small people, he makes lies out of it. To 
listen to the truth and ask how to do it, is 
not to hear it. Hearing the truth is hear- 
ing the spirit of the truth. If the spirit 
of the truth does not inspire a man to 
some more eager way of finding out how 
to do the truth than asking some other 
man how to do it, it is some other spirit. 

The way out for the man who is weak 
does not consist in the scientist's how or 
even in the artist's how or in any other 
strain of helping the ground to hold one 
up. It consists in the power of letting 
one's self go. 

To say nothing of appreciation of 
power, criticism of power is impossible, 
without letting one's self go. Criticism 
which is not the faithful remembering 
and reporting of an unconscious mood, 
can hardly be classed as criticism at all. 
A critic cannot find even the faults of a 
book who does not let himself go in it, 
and there is not a man living who can ex- 
pect to write a criticism of a book until 
he has given himself a chance to have an 
experience with it, to write his criticism 
with. The larger part of the professional 
criticism of the ages that are past has 
proved worthless to us because the typical, 
professional critic has generally been a 
man who professes not to let himself go, 
and who is proud of it. If it were not for 
the occasional possibility of his being 
stunned by a book — made unconscious by 
it — the professional critic of the lesser sort 
would never say an)rthing of interest to us 
at all ; and even if he did, being a maimed 
and defective, conscious person, the evi- 
dence that he was stunned is likely to be 
of more significance than anything he 
may say about the book that stunned 
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him, or about the way he felt when he 
was being stunned. Having had very 
little practice in being unconscious, the 
bare fact is all that he can remember 
about it. The unconsciousness of a per- 
son who has long lost the habit of uncon- 
sciousness, is apt to be a kind of groping 
stupor or deadness at its best, and not as 
with the artist, a state of being, a way of 
being incalculably alive, and of letting in 
infinite life. It is a small joy that is not 
unconscious. The man who knows he is 
reading when he has a book in his hands, 
does not know very much about books. 

People who always know what time it 
IS, who always know exactly where they 
are, and exactly how they look, have it 
not in their power to read a great book. 
The book that comes to the reader as a 
great book is always one that shares with 
him the infinite and the eternal in him- 
self. 

There is a time to know what time it 
is, and there is a time not to, and there 
are many places small enough to know 
where they are. The book that knows 
what time it is, in every sentence, will al- 
ways be read by the clock, but the great 
book, the book with infinite vistas in it, 
shall not be read by men with a rim of 
time around it. The Place of it is un- 
measured and there is no sound that men 
can make which shall tick in That Place. 



HI 

Letting one's self go is but a half-prin- 
ciple, however, to do one's reading with. 
The other half consists in getting one's 
self together again. In proportion as we 
truly appreciate what we read, we find 
ourselves playing at being Boswell to a 
book and being Johnson to it by turns. 
The vital reader lets himself go and col- 
lects himself as the work before him de- 
mands. There are some books, where it 
is necessary to let one's self go from be- 
ginning to end. There are others where 
a man may sit as he sits at a play, being 
himself between acts, or at proper inter- 
vals when the author lets down the cur- 



tain, and being translated the rest of the 
time. 

Our richest moods are those in which 
as we look back upon them, we seem to 
have been impressing, impressionable, 
creative and receptive at the same time. 
The alternating currents of these moods 
are so swift that they seem simultaneous, 
and the immeasurable swiftness with 
which they pass from one to the other, is 
the soul's instinctive method of kindling 
itself — the very act of inspiration. Some- 
times the sub-conscious self has it all its 
own way with us except for a corner of 
dim, burning Consciousness keeping 
guard. Sometimes the conscious has it 
all its own way with us and the sub-con- 
scious self is crowded to the horizon's 
edge, like Northern Lights still playing in 
the distance ; but the result is the same — 
the dim presence of one of these moods 
in the other, when one's power is least ef- 
fective, and the gradual alternating of the 
currents of the moods as power grows 
more effective. In the higher states of 
power, the moods are seen alternating 
with increasing heat and swiftness until 
in the highest state of power of all they 
are seen in their mutual glow and splen- 
dor, working as one mood^-creating mir- 
acles. 

The orator and the listener, the writer 
and the reader, in proportion as they be- 
come alive to one another, come into the 
same spirit — the spirit of mutual listening 
and utterance. At the very best, and in 
the most inspired mood, the reader reads 
as if he were a reader and writer both, 
and the writer writes as if he were a 
writer and reader both. 

While it is necessary in the use and de- 
velopment of power, that all varieties and 
combinations of these moods should be 
familiar experiences with the artist and 
with the reader of the artist, it remains 
as the climax and ideal of all energy 
and beauty in the human soul that these 
moods shall be found alternating very 
swiftly, — to all appearances together. 
The artist's command of this alternat- 
ing current, the swiftness with which he 
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modulates these moods into one another, 
is the measure of his power. The vio- 
linist who plays best is the one who sings 
the most things together in his play- 
ing. He listens to his own bow, to the 
heart of his audience, and to the spirit of 
the composer all at once. His instru- 
ment sings the singing that blends them 
together. The efifect of their being to- 
gether is called art. The effect of their 
being together is produced by the fact that 
they are together, that they are being bom 
and living and dying together in the man 
himself while the strings sing to us. 
They are the spirit within the stringy. 
His letting himself go to them, his gather- 
ing himself together out of them, his 
power to receive and create at once, is the 
secret of the effect he produces. The 
power to be receptive and creative by 
turns, is only obtained by constant and 
daily practice, and when the modulating 
of one of these moods into the other be- 
comes a swift and unconscious habit of 
life, what is called " temperament " in an 
artist is attained at last, and inspiration 
is a daily occurrence. It is as hard for 
such a man to keep from being inspired 
as it is for the rest of us to make ourselves 
inspired. He has to go out of his way to 
avoid inspiration. 

All habits of life, customs of society 
and requirements of schools that discour- 
age in the growing and susceptible hu- 
man being, the daily habit of letting him- 
self go, make it forever impossible for 
him, not only to receive in the deepest 
sense, but also to give. All influences 
brought to bear on his reading that in- 
terfere with his individual approach to 
these moods, his poise in them and his 
power and consequent habit of modulat- 
ing them into one another, are the de- 
stroyers of books. 

The alternating current of letting one's 
self go and of caJling one's self back, of 
receiving and creating, is the organic 
principle of inspiration. In proportion as 
this principle is allowed free play in the 
habits that obtain amongst us, they will 
be inspired habits. Books will be read 



and lived in the same breath and books 
that have been lived will be written. 

The most serious menace in the pres- 
ent epidemic of analysis, in our colleges, 
is not that it is teaching men to analyze 
masterpieces until they are dead to mas- 
terpieces, but that it is teaching men to 
analyze their own lives until they are dead 
to their own lives. When the process of 
education is such that it narrows the area 
of tmconscious thinking and feeling in a 
man's life, it cuts him off from his kin- 
ship with the gods, from his habit of be- 
ing unconscious enough of himself to en- 
ter into the joy of the things above himself. 
The best that can be said of such an edu- 
cation is, that it is a patient, painstaking, 
laborious training in locking one's self 
up. It dooms a man to himself, walls him 
in with the smallest part of himself, and 
shuts him out of the universe. He comes 
to its Door-ways one by one. The shin- 
ing of them falls at first on him, as it falls 
on all of us. He sees the shining of them 
and he hastens to them. One by one they 
are shut in his face. His soul is damned 
by being sentenced to itself. What is 
there that he can do next? Turning 
round and round inside himself, learning 
how little worth while it is, there is but 
one fate left open to such a man, a blind 
and desperate lunge into the roar of the 
life he cannot live, for Facts — the usual 
L.H.D. Ph.D. fate. And who can blame 
him if he piles around him the huge 
hollow sounding outsides of things in the 
universe that have lived, bones of soul, 
matter of bodies, skeletons of lives that 
men have lived? He wonders why they 
have lived — why anyone lives ; and if, — 
when he has wondered long enough why 
anyone lives, — we choose to make him the 
Teacher of The Young, that The Young 
also may wonder why anyone lives, why 
should we call him to account ? He can- 
not but teach what he has, and we have 
but ourselves to thank, that as every radi- 
ant June comes round, diplomas for ennui 
are being handed out — ^thousands of them 
— ^to the specially favored children 
through all this broad and glorious land. 
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